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Art. I. — 1. Memoires, docuvienta, rt fcrits divers laisscs par 
le Prince de Metternich, Chaneelier de Cour et publics 

])ar son Fils, Ic Prince E. UR Metternicii. Premiere partie, 
(lopuis la Naissancc tie Metternich jusqu’au Congres de 
Vienne, 1773-1815. 2 vols. Paris: 1880. 

2. Beer, Zehn Jahrc dsterrcichischer Politik, 1801-10. 1877. 

3. Oncken, Oesferreieh nnd Preussen im Befrviungskrietje. 

lirkundliche Aufscliliisse iiber die politischc Gcscliichte des 
Jahres 1813. 2 Biindc. 1879. 

^'^ 11 E aj)pearance of the two first volumes of the long ex- 
pected Memoirs of Prince Metternich has disappointed 
the ])ublic, but we are not sure that this unfavourable impres- 
sion is not somewhat exaggerated ; for although the auto- 
biography in the first volume is historically worthless, it 
furnishes us with a curious key to the character of a man who 
played a great part on the world’s stage, and the documents 
and desjialches in the second volume are of genuine value 
and importance. The first thing which must strike every 
reader who even superficially peruses these pages is the won- 
derful self-sufficiency of the author, barely stopping short of 
a claim to infallibility. At the age of scarcely tw'enty-fivc he 
writes from the Congress of liastadt to his wife (Jan. 1, 1798), 
‘ Tout ce quo je prevoyais arrive ; ’ and when after the great 
catastrophe of 1848 he met in London M. Guizot, who 
frankly avowed the faults of his policy, the ex-Chancellor de- 
clared that he .was not aware of having committed a single 
mistake. ‘ What is called the systeme Metternich,' he writes, 
‘ was not a system, but the application of the laws which 
‘ govern the world. Kevolutions are founded on systems, the 
VOL. CLIII NO. cccxiri. B 
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‘ eternal laws are outside and above what really has only 

* the value of a system.’ The one object, he tells us, of these 
essays, which he has written as ‘ Materiaux destines a servir -X 
‘ I’histoire de mon temps,’ is to prove that he never wavered, 
that all his life long he followed but one policy, that of justice. 
The only means to resist the storms of the time, he writes in 
his preface, is ^ for the conscientious man the device which T 
‘ have made the symbol of my convictions and of those who 

* follow me, “ La vraic force, e’est le droit ; ” without that 

‘ everything is fragile. Haj)py is the man who can s.ay of 
‘ himself that he has not swerved from eternal justice. My 
‘ conscience docs not refuse to me this testimony.’ He was 
never ambitious : ‘ The diplomatic career might certainly tempt 
‘ my ambition, but all my life I have been inaccessible to 
‘ this sentiment ’ (i. 22). ‘ 1 was inaccessible to prejudice, 

* and in all matters only sought for truth ’ (ibid.). ‘I never 
‘ feared to be misled into the false path, into which so many 

* men are carried away by a sickly imagination and still more 

* by self-love, for I felt safe against those faults ’ (i. 51). lie 
simply obeyed the wishes of his sovereign when he con- 
sented to accept office. He tells us little of bis first appointment 
at Dresden, but he gives an exposition of his jiolitical prin- 
ciples (i. 30). Politics is the science of the vital interests 
of states in the most elevated sphere. But what charac- 
terises modern society is the tendency to cultivate common 
interests, on which reposes the guarantee of their existence. 
The special interests to which commonplace politicians often 
attach paramount importance have but a secondary value. 
History shows that as soon as those special interests of a State 
are preferred to the general interests, this fact must be con- 
sidered as a malady which leads either to a prompt reaction or 
to perdition. The modem world is a social body reposing on 
the principles of Christianity, which, np])Iied to the Statej are 
those of reciprocity, solidarity, equipoise, and good faith, and 
the infractions of these principles arc punished in proportion 
to their gravity. He therefore scorns the j)olicy ot egotism 
and low ambition, which seeks the Useful outside of the path 
of justice; and he concludes with the lofty assertion that, 
resolved as he was to force his way according to his conscience, 
it is easy to guess what value he attached to politicians like 
Richelieu, Mazarin, Talleyrand, Canning, Capo d’lstria, 
Haugwitz, etc. It may certainly be doubted whether the 
young diplomatic novice was able to appreciate men like 
Richelieu and Mazarin, but it must be remembered that he 
wrote these lines in 1844, when he probably had only vague 
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recollections of what he felt at twenty-eight, and that he never 
forgot the diplomatic defeats he had sustained from Canning 
and Capo d’Istria. 

His disinterestedness is placed above all doubt, although we 
see in his letters from Rastadt that he knew perfectly how to 
combine these elevated feelings with a keen perception of his 
personal advantage. ‘ The left bank of the Rhine is irre- 
^ parably lost, but I have the best-founded hopes that we shall 
^ succeed completely as to our indemnities. My position of 
‘ representative of the (Westphalian) counts is of inappreciable 
‘ value to me ; it enablcis me to work myself and for myself, 

^ and T assure you that I do not lose a minute nor an occasion ’ 
(i. 3o7). ‘ 1 have cast my eye on an estate which would 

* unite all advantages, and 1 have no reason to believe that 
^ we might not got it. But in every case we may be per- 
^ fectly quiet as regards our future ’ (i. 365). He describes 
himself as a seiious man, despising the frivolities of elegant 
society, yet his letters from Rastadt show that he greatly 
appreciated good dinmirs ; he writes with horror about the 
disgusting (jarrjote of the Republican deputies ; and as to the 
female sex, it was not only at the Congress of A^ienna that 
Gentz complained that the love affairs of the Duchess of Sagan 
occupied him more than affairs of state, for we see him as a 
young husband kcnuily enjoying the gay society of French 
actresses, although he assures us that he always abhorred 
bad company. The great aim of his life was the struggle 
against the revolution. ‘ I felt,’ he writes as a student, ^ that 
^ the revolution would be the adversary which I had to 
‘ combat,’ yet he piildishcd in 1794 a pamphlet advocating the 
arming of the whole population, the levee en masse being the 
only effective means of vanquishing France, a doctrine which 
he after^vards strongly condemned when he considered the 
rising of the Tyrolese against the French as a dangerous 
example, althougli they fought for Austria ; and he denounced 
as demagogues the Prussian statesmen who introduced univer- 
sal military service. Prince Metternich complains that con- 
temporaneous biographies misrepresented him, but on the 
whole we believe that the admirable sketch of the Chancellor 
in immermann’s celebrated ^ Tragedy in Tyrol ’ resembles him 
much more than this autobiographic portrait, which reminds us 
of Segur’s saying, ^ La memoire sc j)lie aux fantaisies de 
^ I’amour })ropre.’ 

But we must come to the far more Important question, how 
far these Memoirs arc a real contribution to the knowledge of 
modern history. Memoirs, if not founded on contemporary 
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diaries, are often a somewhat doubtful source of information, 
for it requires a prodigious memory to retain even the exact 
chronology of events, and to reproduce long conversations and 
intricate negotiations in their concatenation is almost impos- 
sible. At any rate, sucli papers should be written with all 
the aids which libraries and archives can afford. That Prince 
Metternich has not taken the trouble to consult them is 
abundantly ])roved by Paul Bailleu in an able criticism of this 
book in SybelV ^ Ilistorische Zeitschrift,’ viii. 227.*^ Thus he 
says that Kaunitz died in February, 1794, and was replaced 
by Thugut : in fact that statesman’s death only took place in 
June, but he withdre^v from public life in 1792, and he was 
succeeded first by Cobcnzl, who in 1793 was followed by 
Thugut. Mcttcrnicli states that he arrived at the University 
of Strassburg just after young Napoleon had left it, but Napo- 
leon Avas never an officer in that city, and the story of their 
having had the same fencing-master there must be a myth. He 
tells us that he received the news of the loss of the battle of 
Bautzen by a special messenger on May 29, while Humboldt 
reports that he communicated it to him in the evening of the 
26th. 

But what is far more citrious is that Alettcrnich, in writing 
the several papers of wdiich his autobiography is composed, did 
not even consult his own despatches, and is therefore con- 
stantly contradicted by them, as well as by other documents 
which have been lately published. He says that he has thought 
it his duty to state how certain important transactions hap- 
pened about which nothing has been written, except perhaps 
by Lord Castlercagh, because the presence of the sovereigns 
<luring the w^ar of 1813-15 enabled their ministers to report 
verbally. Yet it is now proved tluit at several of the most 
important meetings of the Allied Powers ])rotocols were drawn 
up, which, though signed by Metternich himself, do not all 
square with his reports. Thus the whole autobiography adopts 
the shape of a history written apres-coup, in order to prove 
that he has always been walking in the path of justice and has 
never been mistaken ; even the editors of the ])resent memoirs 
seem not to have been aware of these contradictions, as they 
pass them over in silence. 

We propose now to give a brief sketch of Metternich’s 

* In one point, however, this acute critic ia mistaken, when ho 
impugns Metternich’s statement, that in 1792 the students of Mayenco 
used the revolutionary calendar, which, lie says, did not exist at that 
time. But it was introduced in September 1792. 
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career, in the course of which we shall have occasion to justify 
these assertions. Born at Coblenz in 1770, where his father 
was Imperial minister at the three ecclesiastical Rhenish 
courts, Metternich, after having finished his studies, was ap- 
pointed successively the representative of the Westphalian 
counts at the coronations of the Emperors Leopold and 
Francis J I., and envoy at the Congress of Rastadt. He 
married the daughter of Prince Kaunitz, and in 1801 entered 
the diplomatic service as minister at Dresden. In 1803 he 
was appointed minister at the court of Berlin, at that moment 
a post of great importatK^e. Prussia had remained neutral 
since the peace of Basle ; war seemed imminent when Napo- 
leon collected his forces at the camp of Boulogne ; Austria 
and Russia came to an understanding and wished to win over 
Prussia. A mission of the Archduke Anton to Beilin had no 
more success than that of Prince Dolgoruki, the confidential 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor Alexander ; the Prussian army 
was for war, but the Cabinet, directed by Haugwitz and Lom- 
bard, Avas against risking any decisive step in that direction. 
Lombard, being in the pay of France, Avas for a close under- 
standing Avith the First Consul, which was equally recom- 
mended by Marquis Lucchesini, Prussian Minister at Paris. 
Hardcnberg, Minister for Foreign Aftairs, inclined to the 
Russian alliance, though he eventually and reluctantly ac- 
ccj)ted the French alliance also, but he insisted upon a decided 
j)olicyin one direction or the other. Unfortunately, the King 
conthiually wavered between the tAvo parties ; he av as bent upon 
maintaining neutrality, yet Avanted the courage to adopt that 
firm position, which alone could force Napoleon to respect it. 

‘ II etait le plus methodique et Ic plus obstine des irresolus/ 
says (j. Valbert, in his review of Hardenberg’s Memoirs, 
and he fulfilled the prophecy of Joseph de Maistre, Avho said 
that the most dangerous policy for Prussia Avould be to 
trifle Avith both sides, but that, nevertheless, this is Avhat she 
Avould probably do. The negotiations Avith Napoleon proved 
that he Avould promise nothing and exact much ; yet Haug- 
witz informed the French Minister that if the status quo was 
maintained, the King would pledge his Avord never to listen to 
a plan Avhich might disquiet France.* A month later, how- 
ever, the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia came to a written 
understanding, by Avhich they undertook to oppose any fx*esh 
encroachment of France upon the states of Northern Germany; 
and that in case of such an event the Czar Avould furnish a 


Memoirs of Hardcnberg, vol. i. p. 46. 
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corps of 40,000 men for the alliance, and that peace should be 
re-established only with their common consent. The relations 
of France and Kussia now became very strained, particularly 
in consequence of Russia’s protest against the violent seizure 
of the Due d’Enghien on neutral territory, and the respective 
ministers were withdrawn. Another French act of violence 
followed in the imprisonment of Mr. Rumbokl, the British 
Minister at Hamburg. Although this was personally offensive 
to Frederic William III., as Rumbold was equally accredited 
to himself, he could not make up his mind to take a decisive 
step ; he remonstrated in a letter to Napoleon, whom in the 
meantime he had acknowledged as Emperor; but he did so 
without effect. Rumbold was released without his ])aj)ers 
being restored. The King Avas astonished at this result, and 
thanked the Emperor in a letter of overflowing gratitude. 
This vacillation could not please at St. Petersburg, and a 
secret treaty of alliance with Austria was signed (November 6, 
1804) between the two Imperial Counts. Metternich, Avithout 
communicating this treaty, was ordered to invite Prussia to 
accede to a common system of defence. Hardenberg was in 
favour of the pro{)osal, and represented to the King that the 
maintenance of neutrality Avas impossible, and Avonld reduce 
the state to isolation, which Avould place it at the mercy of 
the victor; that an alliance with France Avould expose J^russia 
to the immediate attack of Russia, and that therefore the only 
advisable alternative was a defensive alliance with the tAvo East- 
ern Powers. In this critical state of affairs, says Metternich 
(i. 42), the ICmperor Alexander resolved to strike a great blow ; 
in a letter to the King he announced that lie had ordered 
his army to cross the Prussian frontier. Metternich says that 
he had foreseen the result of this attempt to put })ressnre ( wliich 
he qualifies as conduite temeraire) on the King, who in fact de- 
clared that, resolved to remain neutral, he should consider himself 
at Avar with any Power violating his territory. Immediately 
after this declaration had been given to the Russian Minister, the 
news arrived that Napoleon had cr(»sscd the Prussian neutral 
territoi'y near Anspach, in order to turn the Austrians at Ulni. 
The King then declared that matters had changed, that he ac- 
cepted the interview Avith the Emperor of Russia, and opened to 
him the frontiers of his kingdom. Metternich adds that perhaps 
never within one decisive hour were such considerable events 
crowded together. Now this report does not at all agree with 
his despatches. He wrote (September 23, 1804): — 

‘ The King yields to one feeling, which dominates him and which the 
men who ^surround him have always nurtured, that of fear. The 
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power which inspires here terror will direct the steps of the Prussian 
Cabinet ; this cannot be Austria, which is no more feared, but only 
France and Kussia ; the Court of Prussia can only be conquered at St 
Petersburg. The most intimate union with Russia offers therefore far 
the best chances of success at Berlin. The King has the greatest con- 
fidence in the Emperor Alexander, and if his reason cannot refuse to 
see the necessity of uniting his views to those of the two Courts, the 
fear alone of compromising himself with France tortures him; it is 
only Russia wliich can overcome it or force him to act notwithstanding 
it. (December 5.) The Court will declare for Russia, when it will be 
forced to iriakc its choice. The moment when tlio Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg orders its troops to enter Pomerania or advances them 
towards the frontier will be that when the King will lind himself 
drawn from liis lethargy, which he likes best.^ (February 18, 1805.) 
Prussia must see tliat no sliift is possible, she must not doubt the 
imjx)ssibilitv of iiiaction wlieu these two Powers have resolved to pro- 
nounce themselves for the welfare of Europe, she must not only for 
the moment be driven into a coi ner, but she must be kept there. (May 
IG, 1805.) ft caniK^t be denied that the energetic language of Baron 
\Vinzingerod(i has liad the effect of intimidating the King, and that the 
iiiinister has given a positive assurance tliat the Prussian Court would 
co-ojunato with the allied Powers if the moment for action arrived.’ 

The man wlio wrote tliis cannot have disapproved of the 
threatening language of Alexander as ^ a preeijntate step of a 
sovereign always in danger of acting hastily and seeing 
^ matters only through the medium of his favourite ideas ' 
(i. 44), ^ns an enterprise doomed to failure by tlie character 
‘ of the King, w hilst after his first interview wdth the Emperor 
^ (Alexander) he abounds in his praise ’(October 29). ^ With- 
‘‘ out him,’ lie says, ‘ without his hnal resolution to undertake a 
‘ painful journey, tlnj result of which might be compromising to 
^ his personal dignit} , without his generous devotedness, which 
^ led him to act as simple negotiator, not to be discouraged by 
^ sluggishness and all kinds of mortifications, Prussia Avould 
^ not have moved ’ (November 4). 

The Czar, on his arrival at Potsdam, Avas struck by the 
tenacity Avith Avhich the Prussian Government still clung to 
the idea of mediation. He endeavoured to give to it the form 
of an ultimatum, but in vain ; the defeat of the Austrians at 
Ulm had revived the terror of the King, Avho tried to drag 
on the negotiations. Lombard had the impudence to pass the 
evening of the day when the iieAvs of Anspach arrived with 
Laforest and Duroc. Beyme said publicly that the Austrian 
monarchy was put up to auction, the neighbouring Powers 
ought to arm in order to take Avhat suited them, and that he 
saw no objection to Bonaparte establishing one of his brothers 
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at Vienna. Both tried to thwart the negotiation as much as 
possible: a despatch of Talleyrand, at once menacing and 
cajoling, declared the affair of Anspach to be an involuntary 
error. At last, however, the Emperor Alexander succeeded 
in bringing about the Tripartite Treaty of November 3, 1805, 
which Metternich designates as the ne plus ultra of what could 
possibly be obtained. The King promised his armed media- 
tion on certain specitied conditions, the result of which was to 
be either the prompt re-cstablisliment of peace or the acces- 
sion of Prussia to the Russo-Austrian alliance. But the 
ultimatum turned out to be a plaintive letter of the King, in 
which he assured Napoleon that he had remained entirely alien 
to all the intrigues against France, and implored him to set 
an example which would be followed by the Emperor ot 
Russia. ^ One word from your lips, and you reassume the fair 
^ part which placed you both three years ago among the 
‘ benefactors of humanity’ (Ilardenberg, ii. 344); and the 
man charged to present this letter to Napoleon was Haug- 
witz, of whom the King said that he had chosen him because 
he had no secret from him, and the Emperor of the French 
had long known his principles — a passage which Lombard in- 
troduced into the letter. Haugwitz delayed his departure as 
much as possible, and when arrived allowed himself to be 
put off till after the battle of Austerlitz. Then, in flagrant 
violation of his instructions, congratulating the Emperor on 
his victory, he signed a treaty of alliance with France, by 
which Prussia abandoned Anspach, Baireuth, Cloves and 
Neufchatel for Hanover, which she had always coveted, and 
hoped to obtain in a secret article from her allies by way of 
an exchange for her Westphalian territories. That was the 
treaty which Lombard in his memoirs calls an unexpected 
good fortune — the last gift of a clever Minister, who w'^as 
rewarded with the blackest ingratitude. Anything might, how- 
ever, be expected from a Minister who, immediately after the 
signature of the Tripartite Treaty, betrayed it to the French 
Minister, and answered the reproach of not having prevented 
the King from taking such engagements — ^ We could not do 
otherwise, and you see that I have taken care to make all 
‘ stipulations so vague as to leave us such latitude that we are 
* not bound to anything. Assure the Emperor that this is 
‘ only a trick, and that we are and will remain the best 
‘ friends.’ Bailleu impugns the truth of the report, which 
Laforest himself in 1807 gave to Metternich, by quoting a 
despatch of the French Minister of November 14 from the 
archives, according to which he had told Haugwitz that some 
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Russian gentlemen had asserted the conclusion of a treaty, 
and that the Prussian Minister had answered that no fresh 
treaty existed between the two sovereigns, that he had never 
contradicted the fact that some promise had been given, but had 
launched into vague phrases about the attempts to bring over 
the King, who, however, would never do anything against 
his interests. Yet it is difficult to imagine what interest 
Laforest in 1807 could have had to tell simply a lie to Metter- 
nich, and still more to believe that the latter invented this 
version, which may be easily explained by assuming that^Iaug- 
witz’s more ample confessions and assurances were of a later 
date. However that be, the fault lies not with the Austrian 
Minister, who, we are bound to say, played a creditable part 
in his difficult position. He had discerned the hollowness of 
Prussia’s military power, but he saw what services she might 
render to the good cause, and from that point of view he was 
the first Austrian statesman who frankly put aside the old 
jealousy against Prussia. His despatches show his keen con- 
tempt of the men who at that time governed the State, but he 
did all in human poAver to break the irresolution of the King, 
and to neutralise his bad councillors; he even foresaw the 
result Avhen Haugwitz was chosen for that momentous mission, 
and foretold the consequence of Prussia’s isolation : — 

‘ Bonaparlc, pressed to accomplish his work and to checkmate us, 
ne^ds only to put off (he Prussian envoy, to seem to listen to his 
propositions, and to allure the negotiator notwithstanding the menacing 
position of the Prussian arnn^, hoping that Prussia’s decision will melt 
away in presence of the danger Avhich Avould have to bo encountered 
more directly by herself’ (vol. i., p, 75). 

Finally, it was not Metternich’s fault that his Government 
had rushed Avith precipitancy into the Russian alliance before 
being ready for AA^ar, nor Avas he responsible for tlie faults ot 
the Austrian generals, Avhich became the 2 >retext for Prussia’s 
subterfuges. 

Mettcrnich Avas iioav called to a larger field of activity, 
Avhere only, as he says, his public life began. Napoleon after 
the peace refused Count Cobcnzl as Austrian Ambassador, 
and designated the man Avho had been the soul of the league 
of Berlin against France as the most apt to establish the 
relations between the two Empires which henceforth he wished 
for. This idea Avas probably suggested by Talleyrand, who 
had in vain counselled moderation after Austerlitz, and now 
wished at least to be on good terms with Austria ; but Napo- 
leon was hardly well inspired when he caused a statesman to be 
called to the position of Austrian Ambassador whose only aim 
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was to penetrate the secret of his success and the possibility of 
vanquishing him. Metternich says that on account of his 
personal relations to the Emperor Alexander, he would have 
much preferred the post of St. Petersburg to the arduous task 
of representing Austria at Paris immediately after the dis- 
astrous Peace of Pressburg. Being obliged to yield to the will 
of his master, he lost no time in studying the line of conduct 
beset with difBculties which he was to follow. To him Jfapo- 
leon was the incarnation of the revolution, and Austria the 
safest guardian of the foundations on which social peace 
and the political equipoise reposed ; he was convinced that, 
bad as the state of Europe was, it bore in itself the germs of 
destruction, but the exhausted state of his country made peace 
necessary, by which it might gather strength for playing a 
decisive part in one of those coming epochs which always 
follow great usurpations, and Metternich therefore entered 
into Talleyrand’s ideas, though he took care to inform that 
Minister in his first interview that friendly relations should 
never be confounded with submission. Convinced that the 
first necessity for Austria was to have a well-defined j)05i- 
tion, he took upon himself to yield after a valiant struggle to 
most of Napoleon’s exactions us to the future Italian frontier, 
and signed the Peace of Fontainebleau (October 10, 1807), 
which was ratified by bis Government. Now at least, lie 
thought, Napoleon had nothing more to ask from Austria. 
In this he was mistaken: the Foreign Minister, M. de Chaiu- 
pagny, told him that, as England was mistress of the seas, the 
Emperor, in order to force her to make peace, was resolved 
to be master of the Continent; that he consequently asked 
Austria to demand the restoration of the Danish tleet, and 
to recall her IMinister t'rom London. Aletternich, seeing tliat 
the consequence of a refusal would be war, advised his Court 
to submit, as did liussia, and only took care to disabuse the 
new Russian Minister, Count Tolstoy, as to tlie ultimate in- 
tentions of Napoleon, lie jierfectly discerned Irom the begin- 
ning that the possibility of Austria’s I’egaining lier former 
position depended upon the relations of liussia and France. 
When he arrived at Paris war with Prussia was imminent. 
He thinks that the battle of Jena marks the culminating 
point of Napoleon’s career, but that, instead of simply weak- 
ening Prussia, making her a member of the Rhenish Confede- 
ration, and thus consolidating the vast edifice which he had 
constructed, he sapped it by the exaggerated conditions of 
the Peace of Tilsit, concluded under the false idea that Prussia 
was annihilated. He even says that in 1810 he directed 
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Napoleon’s attention to this fault, who admitted it, but said. 
^ Que voulez-vous ? j’etais lance, il fallait bien finir I’ceuvre 
^ commencee ; ’ and he does not forget to add that his view has 
been justified by the eve*nt. 

This was certainly true, but his despatches from Paris do 
not confirm his later observations. He simply calls Prussia a 
third-class Power, and even in 1810 writes ^ La Prusse ne 
^ pent plus ctre comptee au nombrcdes puissances.’ He never 
appreciated the value of the great Prussian reformers, who 
saved the monarchy after the disaster; on the contrary, he 
treated as revolutionists men like Stein, Humboldt, and 
Scharnhorst. 

It is different with his vicAvs about the Russo-French 
allia^nce, and Ave think Bailleu’s opinion that at first he believed 
in its feasibility, and only hoped for the death of Napoleon, is 
contradicted by his despatches. He deplored the blindness of 
Alexander and Roinanzow, and saw from the beginning that 
the Treaty of Tilsit, although he Avas imperfectly acquainted 
Avith the conversations of the two Sovereigns, could only lead 
to a iieAV era of Avar. It is uoav avcU knoAvn tliat the partition 
of Turkey formed the foremost subject of those conversations, 
and in January 1808 Talleyrand told IMetternich that the 
Emperor liad resolved upon it, Avliile his project against India 
Avas du roman. Ho invited Austria to be a third i)arty shar- 
ing in the s])oils. France Avould tjikc the jMorea, the isles of 
the Archipeligo, and Egypt; Austria, Bosnia and Bulgaria; 
Russia, the Danubian principalities, and, as she possessed the 
Crimea, she Avas also to have Constantinople, Avhich otherAvise 
ought to fall to Austria. Metternich objected that the con- 
quest of Turkey AA^ould cost 300,000 men, and Avould not 
advance civilisation for thirty years. ‘ I knoAV it,’ replied Tal- 
leyrand, ^ but such considerations do not arrest the Emperor.’ 
Then Metternich came to the conclusion that, not being 
able to save Turkey, Austria should become a co-partitioning 
PoAver, and take care to obtain the largest lot, but that certainly 
the French would not alloAv Russia to establish herself at Con- 
stantinople. This Avas undoubtedly true, and u^e uoav knOAV 
from M. Thiers that the possession of that city Avas the stum- 
bling-block of the Avhole Russo-French understanding. In a 
subsequent conversation with Napoleon, Metternich expressed 
his astonishment that France proposed to destroy an empire, 
the conservation of which Avas as important to her as to 
Austria. The Emperor answered that Austria only wished 
to maintain the Porte because it had fallen into a state of 
nullity, but that he was forced to combat the English where he 
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found them, and that if once the Kiissians — he corrected him- 
self immediately by saying if once anyone — Avere established at 
Constantinople, Austria would need the support of France 
against the Russians, and France that of Austria to counter- 
balance them ; that for the present the partition Avas not 
imminent, but that, if it should become so, Austria Avould not 
only be admitted, but called upon to take care of her interests. 
These projects AA-ere never realised, and Metternich, Avho at 
first believed that the doom of Turkey Avas sealed, soon sus- 
pected the Emperor of not being in earnest, his aim being rather 
to allure Russia and Austria to remove their armies from the 
centre of their empires, and to leave these defenceless. 

The first ray of hope for Metternich AVas the Spanish in- 
surrection Avhich broke out in consequence of the infamous 
trick of Bayonne and the invasion of the Peninsula by the 
French. 

‘ The siihversioii of Spain ’ (he Avrote, March oO, 1808) is one of tliose 
horrible eA-^ents, one of those great and unfortunately too sterile lessons 
of the annals of history, which ought to prove to all sovereigns that an 
irreconcilable foe is not disarined by capitulation. Ilie (piarrel 
revives, and Avoe to tlie Power Avliich, in the decepti\"e inoraent of 
apparent tranquillity, has sacrificed its defensive means to secondary 
considerations — avoc to the soA^ereign who trusts to the benevoh'ut 
assurances of tlie victor. Tlicre are existences incompatible Avith each 
other : that of the present French Government is so Avith every other 
throne of Europe, for who Avould dare to flatter this mass of croAvned 
prefects, who oAA^e their existence to this France and pay that fragile 
existence Avith the blood and gold of their subjects ? ’ * 

Metternich discerned that Kapoleon could not give up his 
Spanish enterprise, Avhich Avould tax all his resources, and 
opened a new field to England for carrying on her gigantic 
struggle, to which Austria Avas not admitted, and that the real 
aim of the interview at Erfurt, which Avas represented by 
Champagny as a ^ rencontre de deux amis,’ Avas to coA^er the 
Spanish defeats by a gorgeous international gathering of the 
^ parquet de rois,’ before whom Talma performed the tragedies 

* In hia first conversation with Metternich, Napoleon ridiculed the 
Prince Primate, who a.sked the restoration of Avhat he calls the 
German fatherland. ‘ 1 have cut short all this nonsense, Monsieur 
rabb6 (I), I said. I Avill tell you my secret : in Germany the small fry 
would be protected against the great ones, and the great want to govern 
according to their fancy ; now, as I want from the Confederation only 
men and money, and as it is the great and not the small who can 
furnish me Avith both, I leave the first to do Avhat they like, and the 
latter must settle their affairs as they can’ (vol. i. p. 58). 
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of Corneille. When, therefore, before leaving for Erfurt, 
Champagny expressed the wish that Austria should acknow- 
ledge the new sovereigns of Spain and Naples, which Russia 
had already done, Metternich advised his Court to yield at 
once, ill order to gain time for its armaments ; to provoke war 
would be folly, but it could only be avoided by being strong. 
Napoleon himself by collecting a large army in Silesia forced 
Austria to take precautions, of which he would complain as 
soon as it suited him, but while delaying the explosion as 
much as possible, it was necessary to be prepared for it. 
Besides, that recognition, although sacrificing the principles on 
which reposed the legitimate thrones, was but a corollary of 
the recognition of Napoleon as Empercr, and the i)olite demand 
of Champagny was a first proof of weakness. He therefore 
concluded that Austria and Russia should not leave time to 
Napoleon to settle the Si)anish question, for serious as the 
resistance w'as, it would finally be crushed by the weight of 
the French power. Tf they did, Napoleon would certainly 
afterwards turn against them. At Vienna, the Spanish events 
had excited the greatest indignation, and strengthened the re- 
solution to attempt once more a decisive resistance to the sub- 
jugation of all Europe. The Emperor, Archduke Charles, 
and Count Stadion united in pushing forward the arma- 
ments. This could not remain hidden from Napoleon, and 
at the reception of August 15 he called Metternich to account 
for it. 

Wc have now three rcj)orts on this famous conversation, the 
first in Metternich’s despatch of August 17, the second in that 
of Count ISenft't, the Saxon Envoy, >vho stood close to both in- 
terlocutors, and the third in the Memoirs. Now the latter is 
greatly at variance with Avhat Metternich wrote immediately 
after the event. According to the Memoirs, 

^ Napoleon, with a serious air which marked pi’einedilation, came uj) to 
liiiii and said loudly: ‘‘Well, Monsieur rAmbaasiideur, what does the 
Ihnperor your master want ! Does he propose to make me come back to 
Vicuna ? ’’ Upon Metternicli’s calm reply, the Emperor insisted and 
continued his complaints lor half an hour, the Ambassador answ’ering 
ironically his shallow arguments. After lie had left the room, I was 
surrounded by iny colleagues, who congratuhited me on the lesson I 
had given to the Emperor.’ 

He told Champagny, wdio tried to hush up the matter, some 
hours later, that he w^as glad to have had an opportunity of 
declaring before all Europe what w^ere the intentions of his 
Sovei’eign, and Europe Avould judge on whose side reason and 
good right were to be found. The whole report is theatrical. 
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and presents Metternich as coming triumphantly out of the 
dispute and silencing his adversaries. 

His despatch of the 17th gives a different account. 

‘ Napoleon during the conversation, which lasted an hour and a 
quarter, never lor a moment raised his voice, and expressed himself in 
studiously measured terms ; lie once even laughed and said, ‘‘You see how 
calm I am.” We had the air of gossiping and speaking academically on 
the immediate interests of two great Powers, touching the intentions, 
the future and Present most secret relations of all European states ; such 
a conversation, in which the Emperor mooted the question of the par- 
tition of Turkey in the presence of her representative, is certainly with- 
out example in the annals of diplomacy. Napoleon began by saying : 
“ W ell, Austria is arming strongly ? ” “ No, sire, she cxccnt esthe measures 
resolved upon since tlic peace of Pressburg ; in doing so she simply 
follows the example of her neighbours, by whom she cannot bo out- 
rivalled.” The Jhnperor then alluded to the extraordinary movements 
of troops in JMoravia and Galicia, and to the haste with wliich a militia 
was formed : “You thus have given an impulse to public opinion which 
it will be difficult to arrest. My consul at Triest(i lias been insulted ; 
this fact would be a sulficient motive for war, if 1 were ’nent upon it. 
I do not want w’'ar, tlie Emperor Francis and all sensible people neither, 
but I believe w^e shall have it notwithstanding. An invisible hand is in 
the game, that of England; l\[r. Adair has loft Vienna satisfi<3d; you 
force me to arm ecpially. Yon are mistaken in believing that you can 
frighten me : a war with Austria would bo a war to the knife ; either 
you must come to Paris or I must conquer your monarchy. Your 
armaments are not approved at St. Petersburg ; the Emperor Alexander 
will tell you that you must stop them; you will do so, and tlieii I shall 
not owe to you the maintenance of the trampiillity of* Europe, hut ro 
Klls^ia. I shall no more admit you to the settlement of so many ques- 
tions in which you are interested ; I shall come to an understanding 
with Kusaia alone, and you will be mere spectators.’ 

He then accused the Austrian Minister at Constantinople 
of fomenting discord, and pretended that Austria coveted 
Servia. Metternich strongly contested these inijuitations, and 
insisted that Austria liad not opposed to his armies any con- 
centration of troops whicli might be considered as offensive. 
Champagny sounding the Ambassador on the impression he 
had received from this conversation, he answered that he con- 
sidered it as a new guarantee of peace, to which the Minister 
assented. Count Tolstoy, whom the Emperor had in vain 
attempted to draw' into the conversation, told Champagny it 
was impossible that Austria should think of making war both 
against Russia and France. If she w^as uneasy, it was because 
she was surrounded by French armies : ^ withdraw them, we 
‘ shall place 100,000 men on the borders of Gralicia, and will 
^ answer for the most perfect tranquillity,’ The next morning 
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Chanipagny told Metternich that the Emperor was satis- 
fied that his pacific intentions had been well understood, but 
that his comphaints were well founded, and if the Government 
was not hostile, yet the alleged facts proved the hatred of 
the public. ‘ Ah ! ’ replied Metternich, ‘ renounce the love of 
^foreign nations; force is never amiable; we have done little 
^ evil to the French people, yet we have never pretended to 
‘ be loved by them. Let us have in this respect also perfect 
‘ reciprocity ; if our governments arc united, our subjects will 
^ love each other ; begin with tlie one in order to obtain the 
^ other.’ 

This interview was followed by an audience which the 
Ambassador had at St. Cloud, August 25. 

‘ lie repeatci], by express ordei* of his master, the pacific intentions 
of Austria. The reserves would be dismissed by September, five regi- 
ments collected near Cracow Avould be dissolved; no other measure 
could be revoked because no other had been opposed to the menacing 
positions whicli the French armies had assumed. Napoleon replied by 
asking that they should speak not as Emperor and Ambassador ; they 
were not in presence oC a large audience as somci days ago, and he 
would speak with perfect frankness to him as to a man whi)m he 
esteemed. He considered the matter as settled: You are on ])ad 
terms with Russia, and you cannot make war against mo without her.” 
Hut 'var liad been imminent, a single bad word might have been 
the spark to ignite tlie jiowder, and ho knew pvrfvctly well why 
^Vustria armed. She had jn'obably been disrpiieted by the Spanish 
affairs, and was afraid that he might deal with her as ho had done with 
th(3 Bourbons, But they were his pcr-sonal enemies, and could not 
ecupy a throne in Europe at the same time with him ; besides he 
wanted coin]'lelG trancpiillity at his hack. Spain, instead of increasing 
lier navy and helping liim to force England to make peace, increased 
her army, which could but serve against him. It was far different 
with Austria and the house of Lorraine. lie complained of the want 
of cordiality in their rcs])ectivc redations ; the Emperor Francis never 
asked the Frencli Ambassador nows of him, the Em[)ress had never yet 
])ronounccd his name : “Wo have treated you personally better than Ave 
ought to liave done, because we like you, but not the sliglitcst courtesy 
different from what one has for a Bavarian envoy has been shown to 
my ambassador at Vienna. See on Avhat terms T am Avith the Emperor 
Alexander ; avc make presents to each other, Avhich do not enrich us, 
but strengthen the bonds betAVceii us.” ' 

Metternich observed, that he was sure to receive the order 
to present the Emperor Avith some vases, if they could serve 
to consolidate the good relations betAveen them. Austria de- 
manded no better than to coquet Avith him, but had not seen the 
slightest advance upon his part, and had feared to compromise 
herself by acting Avitliout finding reci])rocity% The Emperor 
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took this well, and promised the recall of the French Consul 
at Trieste, who had caused a squabble by his imprudent Ian- 
guapje, of which Metternicli complained. 

We cannot but conclude, that the despatch of the 17th gives 
the true account of the scene in the diplomatic circle ; it is in 
the main confirmed by tln^ report of Count Senfft, and only on 
this supposition is the conversation of the 25th intelligible, 
which, as Metternich says, resembled much more a lovers’ 
quarrel than a discussion between a Sovereign and an Ambas- 
sador. But then what becomes of the grandiloquent report 
of the Memoirs, and of the lesson which he had publicly admi- 
nistered to Napoleon and Champagny ? 

Metternich justly concluded from these conversations, that 
Napoleon felt himself obliged to make great exertions against 
Spain, and that, not caring to avow them, he took the Austrian 
armaments as a pretext for demanding a fresh conscription. 
He would be occu])ied for months on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, consequently war could not take places before a 
year. He had caused the Senate to declarer that this war 
was just and founded upon sound policy, but th(^ power of 
the Senate had but little effect on public opinion. The 
shallow rhetoricians of 1793 would never prove that this 
^generous enterprise’ would be the means of forcing England 
to make peace, nor that a feeble Bourbon on the throne of 
Spain was more dangerous to France than an indefinite struggle 
in the Peninsula and the loss of her colonies. On the contrary, 
Europe would see that the position of Napoleon at home and 
abroad had suffered terribly in consequence of his hasty and 
false calculations. It Avas no longer the French nation which 
made the war, it was not even the army, but Napoleon alone. 
The nation, decimated by the annual levies, wanted peace and 
rest ; the generals, enriched by the spoils of war, wanted to 
enjoy their newly acquired fortune, and not to jeopardise it 
by* the vicissitudes of new adventures. Austria, favoured by 
this unexpected turn, had recovered strength, maintained her 
dignity, and, while remaining on terms of perfect courtesy Avith 
France, ought to profit by this respite. 

Metternich, after having in vain solicited an invitation to 
accompany Napoleon to Erfurt, who did not like to have so 
keen an observer at his heels, went afterwards on leave to 
Vienna, convinced by a conversation Avith Champagny that the 
result of the interview of the tAvo sovereigns had by no means 
ansAvered the intention with which it Avas undertaken. On his 
an*ival he saAv that Avar Avas more imminent than he had be- 
lieved ; although the Emperor Francis Avas as yet undecided as 
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to the moment of action, the army would be ready to take 
the field in the beginning of next year. Metternich, in a 
memoir drawn up at Vienna, tried to calculate the respective 
forces of both Powers. He started from the point of view 
that Napoleon could not abandon the war in Spain. Pushed 
to that enterprise by the perfidious counsels of Murat, who 
himself coveted the throne, he found himself compelled to 
maintain his brother upon it, and nepotism was with him nearly 
as strong as egotism, although he exercised over his brothers 
infinitely less influence than over the feeble sovereigns whom 
he had dethroned. The war was for the Spanish people at 
once dynastic, religious, and commercial ; they were indignant 
at the overthrow of their national dynasty, at the suppression 
of the religious orders and the pillage of churches, and they 
resented the probable loss of their colonial empire. The way 
in which they conducted the war was entirely new to Napoleon, 
misled by his successes in Germany ; he would be obliged to 
devote to it 200,000 men, and therefore have only 250,000 
at his disposal against Austria. The relations of Austria and 
llussia were cold, and Napoleon wanted to bring them to an 
open quarrel, in order to be able to concentrate as many 
troops as possible In Spain. Talleyrand, on the contrary, being 
opposed to the Spanish war, tried to draw together those two 
Powers, and was seconded both by Tolstoy and Caulaincourt, 
the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg. Seeing the Em- 
peror launched upon a path that must lead to destruction, he 
was not afraid to speak frankly to Alexander at Erfurt. ^ Sire,’ 
said lie, ^ what are you going to do here ? It is for you to 
‘ save Europe, and you Avill only succeed by resisting Napo- 
‘ Icon. The French nation is civilised, its sovereign is not ; 

the sovereign of Russia is civilised, his people is not ; there- 
^ fore the sovereign of Russia must be the ally of the French 
^ nation.’ And on returning to Paris he expressed his con- 
viction to Metternich, that the French interest itself required 
that the Powers able to resist should oppose a barrier to Napo- 
leon's insatiable ambition, that only the union of Russia and 
Austria could save what remained of the independence of 
Europe, and that Caulaincourt would work together with 
Schwarzenberg for that purpose. The Russian Minister of 
Foreign Afiairs, M. de Roraanzow, who was sent to Paris in 
order to consolid£y|:e the results of the Erfurt interview by a 
treaty, was, on the contrary, blindly devoted to Napoleon ; he 
taunted Metternich, after his return to Paris, on the awk- 
wardness with which the Emperor Francis tried to put off the 
recognition of the new kings, and 'was not even shaken in his 
YOL. CLIII. NO. CCCXJII. C 
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confidence when the Ambassador alluded to the possibility of 
Napoleon’s design to unite on bis own head the crowns of Spain 
and France. ‘ It would be useless to think of educating a 
^ genius such as Napoleon. We must not give him any reason 
^ for being dissatisfied, and limit our policy to that object.’ He, 
however, would not believe that Napoleon was planning war 
against Austria, although he had no answer when Metternich 
said that peace would never be secured by the union of Kussia 
and France, as long as Austria was excluded from it, as she 
had been at Erfurt, while her admission would facilitate peace 
with England.* 

Metternich found public opinion in Paris very much ex- 
cited by the vague news of disasters in Spain and the rumours 
of Austria’s armaments; the inspired press assumed a hostile 
tone; from Valladolid, Napoleon ordered the princes of the 
Rhenish Confederation to prepare their contingents ; war 
with Austria was considered certain for the following spring. 
After his return from the Peninsula, Napoleon studiously 
avoided speaking to the Ambassador, but declared to the 
Russian Minister that he was obliged to take decisive measures. 
The Imperial Guard arrived from the Pyrenees ; the most 
important generals W’ere expected at Paris ; Talleyrand and 
Fouchc were publicly insulted by the Emperor and dismissed. 
The peace of the Dardanelles, concluded between England 
and the Porte, furnished a new grievance against Austria, 
although Metternich proved to Champagny that it had b(^eu 
a surprise for her as much as for France, and that the Inter- 
nuncio had shown the greatest forbearance notwithstanding 
the provocations of the French Minister. Therefore Met- 
ternich justly concluded, that if the Emperor delayed the 
declaration of war, it was simply because he was not ready for 
it ; meanwhile, in order to gain time, he evidently wished to 
keep Austria in suspense, and to surprise her by a sudden 
attack. 

In the beginning of March, Napoleon was ready. Metter- 
nich’s letters were intercepted even before war was declared, 
his passports were refused, and he was kept as a sort of hostag(i 
until the French embassy had returned from Vienna ; he 
only left Paris on May 26, his family remaining there, and 
on June 5, escorted by a French officer, arrived at Vienna, 
whither the victorious French army had preceded him. Es- 
tablished in the environs of the capital, he insisted upon 


* Napoleon in 1810 admitted that Austria owed the war to Koman- 
zow’s feeble policy (vol. ii. p. o29). 
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considering himself a prisoner, and declined an interview 
with Napoleon, which Savary proposed to him after the battle 
of Aspern; he was only released on the 29th, and immediately 
went to see hia master, whom he found calm and firm* Count 
Stadion, on the contrary, was in low spirits, and considered the 
situation desperate. Metternich says, that, notwithstanding 
his intelligence, Stadion was subject to the impressions of 
the moment, that he now acknowledged that it would have 
been better to have followed the policy which he (Metternich) 
had recommended. W e are, however, at a loss to perceive in 
what that policy differed from that of Stadion, except, perhaps, 
that he always recommended an understanding with Russia, 
which, with the disposition of Alexander and Ronjanzow, 
was impossible. His last despatch from Paris (April 3) 
breathes war and shows the greatest confidence in a happy 
issue: ^ We are for the first time strong in ourselves.’ Stadion 
resigned, and accused Metternich of having by his despatches 
contributed more than any one to the war in order to get the 
portfolio of Foreign Affiiirs. Metternich positively contradicts 
that opinion by informing us that when, after the battle of 
Wagram, the Emperor offered him that office, he declined it, 
considering himself not tit for such a j)ost, and only accepted 
it on finding that Count Stadion, whose principal trait was 
great firmness (?) of character, insisted upon withdrawing at least 
after the end of the campaign. After the battle of Znaim, Na- 
poleon proposed to negotiate, an offer which Metternich at once 
discerned not to be sincere and intended only to gain time. This 
view" was soon confirmed, Avhen Napoleon at first refused to 
have protocols of the sittings drawn up, and then asked Metter- 
iiich to sign those Avhich he had himself dictated. Seeing this 
manoeuvre thwarted by a blank refusal, he asked the Emperor 
Francis to send to Vienna Prince Lichtenstein, then com- 
mander-in-chief, with Avhom he would soon settle a question 
which diplomatists did not understand.* The Emperor sent the 
prince simply in order to know at last Avhat Napoleon wanted. 
Metternich warned him that the latter Avould either com- 
promise him or detain him ; but the prince, who Avas a 
good soldier but no statesman, was induced by Chainpagny 
to sign a draft of treaty ^ destined to be brought to the know- 

* The correct nesl^ of Metteriiich’a views was confirmed by a later 
conversation Avitli Napoleon, Avho aA’^oAved that if the Austrians in 
September had recommenced liostiJities, ho would haA-e been lost, and 
admitted that even without the renewal of war jMctternicli would have 
obtained better conditions than those agreed to by the peace of Vienna 
(vol. i. p, 101;. 
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* ledge of the Emperor of Austria/ Some hours later the 
guns announced to the capital the conclusion of peace, and 
when Lichtenstein wanted to remonstrate with Napoleon 
on this trick, the Emperor had left Schoenbrunn. The 
Emperor Francis had no choice left but to ratify the treaty, 
which was thus imposed upon him in violation of the most 
rudimentary principles of the law of nations. 

Metternich, who now officially assumed the reins of the 
foreign department, says in his Memoirs, that his whole aim 
was to preserve the kernel which still formed the Austrian 
Empire, that he never doubted the ultimate ruin to which 
Napoleon’s boundless ambition was destined, and that therefore 
his task was to preserve to Austria the chances of regaining 
whatever the course of events might reserve to his heroic sove- 
reign. He wishes to make ns understand, that he, as a firm 
representative of the old order of things, had always a definite 
aim in view, and only changed the means of attaining it 
according to circumstances ; that he had never made a pact 
with the Revolution, when he pleaded the necessity of a close 
union of Austria with the modem Coesar, but only wished to 
preserve to her the possibility of taking advantage of a favour- 
able moment for recovering her position. 

It is difficult to adopt his assertion without reserve, and we 
find in the first important affair of his ministry, the marriage of 
Napoleon, another striking discrepancy of the Memoirs with con- 
temporary documents. At the end of 1807 Metternich wrote from 
Paris that the question of the divorce was discussed, and that 
Fouch6 had represented to the Empress the necessity of a new 
alliance, the consolidation of the dynasty requiring that the 
Emperor should have children. The Empress, hearing that 
he had no order from her husband for this step, dismissed him 
haughtily, yet Metternich concluded that he would never have 
dared to* speak in this way unless authorised, and reported that an 
alliance with the sister of the Emperor Alexander was spoken of, 
that it was believed this union had been mentioned at Tilsit, 
that Alexander had not dared to refuse it, but had put off the 
matter, and that probably Caulaincourt would formally ask the 
hand of the Grand Duchess. Nothing came of that matter. 
But it cannot be doubted that, notwithstanding the domestic 
quarrels, of which Mme. de Remusat has^^ven us a lively 
picture, Napoleon was sincerely attached w Josephine; he 
never forgot what he owed to the Countess Beauhamais at 
a time when no one could foresee his astonishing career. 
He had protected her against the intrigues of his family, 
had crowned her, and even yielded to her wish to have their 
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tinion solemnised by Cardinal Fesch the night before the coro- 
nation. 

But, at the time when Metfcernich wrote, his resolution to 
ally himself to one of the sovereign families was probably 
settled,* and in April, 1808, Napoleon, on a visit to the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, opened the question of divorce, and main^ 
tained that it was permitted for reasons of State. The 
contradiction of several ecclesiastics put him into such a state 
of rage that he forthwith demanded their dismissal. It was 
after the battle of Wagram, considering the dangers which he 
had incurred, that he decided to execute his project, in order 
to strengthen his dynasty. A quarrel with Josephine after his 
return b^ecame the occasion of extorting her consent, which 
was announced to the family assembled at the Tuileries (Dec. 
15). Prince Eugene was compelled to make known his 
intention to the Senate, which of course nodded assent, al- 
though the divorce was formally forbidden to any member of 
the Imperial family by a decree of March 30, 1806. But who 
was to be the bride ? It was still believed that it would be 
the Grand Duchess Olga.f Metternich in his Memoirs gives 
the following version of this singular transaction: — 

‘ There had never been any question of the marriage project either 
before or after the conclusion of the peace of Vienna. At a masked 
ball, to wliicli Countess Metternich had been pressingly invited, n 
mask came up to her whom she at once recognised to be Napoleon, who 
led her into ii distant cabinet and asked her whether the Aixhduchess 
Marie Louise would accept his hand and whether her father would 
sanction such a union. The Countess, much surprised, said that it was 

* lie said later to Daru : Tl faut que je rallie ii ma couronne au- 
dedans et au> dehors ceux qui n’y sent pas encore rallies. Mon ma- 
riage m’on oifre les moyens; il ne doit pas ctre decide par des motifs de 
politique interieure. II s’agit do bien autre chose ; il s'agit d’assurer 
inon influence cxtch'ieure et do Tagrandir par une alliance etroite avec 
un puissant voisin.’ (Haussonville, ‘ I/Eglise romaine et le premier 
Empire,’ vol. iii. p. 221.) 

f This princess was recommended by Napoleon’s most intimate 
friend, Cambaceres, even after the choice of Marie Louise was as good 
as settled by his master, and for the following reason : ‘ I am morally 
sure, that before two years we shall have war with that one of the two 
sovereigns whose daughter the Emperor has not married. Now I am 
not afraid of a war with Austria, but I tremble at a war with Hu^ia. 
The consequences^are incalculable: the Emperor knows the way to 
Vienna; I am not so sure that he will find that to St. Petersburg/ 
(Haussonville, vol. iii. p. 223.) Napoleon, in his conversations with 
Fiev4e, alludes to the dift'erence of religion : ‘ In marrying the Grand 
Duchess, my carnival would not have been her carnival.’ 
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impossible to her to answer such a question, Napoleon then asked 
whether she, in the place of the Archduchess, would accept, upon 
which she replied that she would certainly refuse. You are inechaiitef 
said the Emperor ; write to your husband and see what he thinks of it.” 
The * Countess refused and told him to address himself to Prince 
Schwarzenberg, then Austrian Ambassiidor, whom she forthwith in- 
formed of the conversation. The next morning Prince Eugene made 
the formal demand to Prince Schwarzenberg in the name of the Em- 
peror and with the knowledge of his mother. When a messenger 
brought this astonishing news to Vienna, Metternich declared to the 
Emperor that an evasive answer was impossible, and that lie, as a 
sovereign and a iather, must decide whether to say yes or no. The 
Emperor said that lus daughter alone could decide ; upon which the 
Archduchess declared, that she begged her father to obey simply his 
duties as a sovereign a)ul not to make them subordinate to lier personal 
interests. 

‘ The Emperor said that this resolution of his daughter did not 
astonish him, that he had even expected it, and in the mean time had 
taken his resolution. Tlis consent would ])roeuro some y(‘ars of rest to 
the monarchy, which he could devote to liealing its wounds. ‘‘ I owe 
myself to the happiness of my subjects, and therefore cannot hesitate ; 
send therefore a messenger to Paris to annouiice tliat I shall consent 
to the demand under the formal reserve tliat on ncitlier side conditions 
will be made ; there are sacrifices which should not be stained by any- 
thing resembling a bargain.” 

‘ This,’ Metternich concludes, ‘ is the trutli on the marriage of Napo- 
leon with the Archduchess Marie Louise.’ 

Now, this truth turns out to be u romance when we consult 
the documents. 

At the end of December, 1809, Metternich from Vienna 
informs Schwarzenberg that the French charge d’affaires has 
sovinded him on a possible family alliance ; that if the question 
should be mooted at Paris, the Emperor authorised him to 
receive confidentially any communication to that effect ; that, 
however, H.M. would never force his daughter’s wdll, and that 
she W’ould never consent to a marriage not in accordance with 
the precepts of the Catholic religion, 

‘ January 3, 1810. The Countess writes to her husband that the 
Emperor has received her in the most flattering manner and said : 

M. de Metternich now’ occupies the first place of the monarchy ; he 
knows this country well, and can be useful to it.” The next morning 
she was informed that the Empress wished to see her ; on arriving, the 
Queen of Holland said : “ You know that we are all Austrian, but you 
will never guess that my brother had the courage ^o advise the Em- 
peror to ask for your archduchess.” Then the Empress entered, and 
after having spoken of what she had suffered, she said that she wished 
for the marriage and had spoken of it to the Emperor, who told her 
he had not made his choice, but she was sure that he would do so if he 
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had the certainty of being accepted. The ruin of Austria and of her 
sovereign was unavoidable in case of a refusal, and this consent was 
probably the only means of presenting a schism with the Holy See. 

‘ Mettemicli answered (January 27) that he saw in the choice of the 
Emperor the possibility of a pledge for the interests of the nations, 
which after such terrible sufferings wanted peace, as well as for that of 
the Emperor. Thh consideration has moved me^ from the first moment 
ivhen 1 was informed, of the dissolution of the bonds ivhicli united him 
to a wife ivho ivith difficultij will he replaced^ to look for the princess 
who might be called to take that place. The Archduchess must 2 :>resent her- 
self very naturally to my mind first of all. 1 found many reasons for it, 
and I thought it proper at once to sound the disposition of my master, in 
order to prevent any hint of a proposal if his consent seemed to me 
impossible. I found the Emperor on this occasion as always without 
prejudice, frank, loyal, strong in principles and in will; I found him 
sovereign of a vast empire as well as a loving father. I saw at once 
that 1 7night make my calculations ivitli confidence^ which fortunately 
coincide with the wishes of the Empress Josephine. The Archduchess, 
of course, is ignorant of these views, but our princesses are little accus- 
tomed to choose their husbands according to their aftections, and the 
respect lor the will of Ji lather makes me hope that a child so good and 
so well educated will raise no difliculties.’ 

This letter pi ovcs that Metternich had planned the marriage 
long before he received the fii’st letter of his wife, and that 
lie cannot possibly have believed himself to be ^ le jouet fCun 
‘ r&ve ’ when M. de Laborde first spoke of it ; that if the re- 
ported touching conversations between him, the Emperor, and 
the Archduchess really took place, it must have been before he 
received the letter of the Countess, for he tells her in his answer 
that when he conceived the idea he at once sounded the Em- 
peror, and gives his first instructions to Schwarzenberg,' Dec. 
25, while the letter of the Countess is dated Jan. 3. But we 
have another report proving that Metternich not only dis- 
cerned the possibility of making his calculations with confi- 
dence, but actually offered the Archduchess to Napoleon. 
M. d’Haussonville (‘ L’Eglise romaine et le premier Empire,’ iii. 
214) tells us that the First Secretary of the Austrian Embassy, 
M. de Floret, was accosted by M, de Semonville, the confi- 
dential friend of the Due de Bassano, after the last evening 
party of Josephine, with the following words : ^ Well, that affair 
‘ is settled. Why have you not been willing to make it ? ’ and 
answered, ^ Who says that we have not been willing ? ’ ^ It is 
‘ believed ; can it be an error ? ’ * Perhaps.’ ^ What they {on) 
^ would be disposed; you, perhaps; but the ambassador?’ ^ I 
^ can answer for Prince Schwarzenberg.’ ^ But Metternich ? ’ 
^No difficulty whatever.’ * But the Emperor?’ ^Neither.’ 
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^ And the Empress, who detests us ? * ^ You do not know her ; 

* she is ambitious, and would consent.* 

This conversation was, of course, reported the next morning 
to the Emperor, whose face lighted up with joy at the first 
words of Bassano, and who told him that this coincided per- 
fectly with the despatch which he had just received from M. 
de Narbonne, who, passing through Vienna, had touched the 
subject of the marriage in his conversations with Metternich 
and the Emperor, and from the manner in which he was 
listened to by both had received the impression that tlic idea 
of a union with the Archduchess would not be badly taken 
at Vienna. M. de Laborde, auditor at the Council of State, 
and well known in the circles of the Austrian aristocracy, was 
then charged with the negotiation, of which Prince Schwar- 
zenberg was so well informed by several despatches, that when 
Prince Eugene made the formal demand, he took it upon him- 
self to accept it without asking for further instructions. The 
reasons of Metternich’s policy are easily explained. He knew 
that the Herrible sacrifice of the Archduchess,’ as he later 
called it, would procure Austria at least some years’ rest, while 
a refusal, or, still more, a family alliance with Russia, would 
have had disastrous conseqiiences for his country, since in the 
latter case Bonaparte would have dragged, not only Alexander, 
but also the French nation, into plans destructive for Austria 
and the Continent. On the contrary, the Austrian marriage 
would sow distrust and fear against France in St. Petersburg, 
and bring Russia by-and-by back to a sounder policy (Oncken, 
ii. 55). But what can be the value of Memoirs which are in 
flagrant contradiction to well-established facts ? What must 
be thought of an author who, professing to re-establish the 
truth, makes assertions only to be explained by an extra- 
ordinary weakness of memory, or by assuming that Napoleon 
was right when he told Mme. de Remusat that Metternich 
was almost a statesman, as he had a rare gift of lying ? 

It remains to be mentioned that Metternich wrote to 
Schwarzenberg (December 25) that II. M. would never consent 
to a marriage not conformable to the principles of the Catholic 
religion, but on January 27 he declared that the greatest im- 
pediment, that of religion, no longer exists. This was true ; 
Napoleon did not choose to address himself to the Pope, first 
becaijise he was on bad terms with him, and then because Pius 
VII. would have found himself in the following dilemma : 
either the Empress w^as not canonically married, in which case 
he ought not to have crowned her ; or she was married, and in 
that case divorce was impossible. Cambac^rds therefore asked 
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an ecclesiastical committee to declare that the marriage with 
Josephine should be declared null quoad f(Bdu$y{\) as neither 
the priest of the parish nor the required witnesses had been 
present, (2) as the Emperor had not given his consent, and (3) 
as no deed confirming the marriage existed. The latter 
assertion was contradicted by Cardinal Fesch stating that he 
had himself drawn up the certificate and delivered it to the 
Empress, who, on his advice, refused to part with it even after 
the divorce ; but the tribunal of the diocese thought the first 
reasons sufficient to declare the marriage null. Now if Met- 
ternich was informed of that decision, and if he did not 
consider it contrary to the precepts of the Catholic religion to 
annul a marriage for want of form, which had been expressly 
sanctioned by a general dispensation given, by the Pope to 
Cardinal Fesch, how could he write the following lines in his 
Memoirs (i. 97)? ‘ The question of the divorce did not exist 
‘ for the Church, and consequently not for the Emperor. Na- 

* poleon had contracted a civil marriage under the express 
^ condition that this union could be dissolved. This marriage 
^ was therefore worthless in the eyes of the Church. If it 
‘ had been otherwise, there could have been no question of the 
^ projected alliance. The dissolution of the pretended first 
^ marriage was therefore a simple formality, as required by 

* the French law.’ He thus seems to ignore the religious 
marriage, without which, however, it was impossible to speak 
as he did of an ^ invincible impediment,’ and he invents a 
condition made by Napoleon at the civil marriage, whidi was 
not made and could not be made according to French law. 
We again ask what faith is due to the Memoirs of a statesman 
who does not shrink from such contradictions ? 

We might comment upon the extreme pliability to Napo- 
leon’s extravagances which Metternich showed during his visit 
to Paris in his unsuccessful mediation between the Emperor 
and the Pope, which is scarcely in accordance with his con- 
servative professions ; but our limited space compels us to 
come to the great crisis in which Napoleon’s fortune foundered. 
The ominous prediction of Cambaceres was soon to be fulfilled; 
the Austrian marriage was only a step to a new quarrel with 
Kussia, and the Emperor sounded Metternich, who had come 
to Paris in order to see what were the further objects of the 
almighty ruler, and proposed the restoration of the Illyrian 
provinces for the cession of a corresponding part of Galicia. 
The Minister answering evasively, Napoleon said that the 
refusal of Austria to recognise King Joseph had caused him to 
promise at Erfurt that he would not oppose the annexation 
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of the Danubian principalities by Kussia, bii,t that he had 
expressly stated that she should never pass the Danube ; 
Servia ought to belong to Austria, or to be under her pro- 
tectorate ; he would never suffer a Kussian protectorate, for a 
single place on the right bank in her hands would be tanta- 
mount to the conquest of Constantinople. Besides, the con- 
quest of the Principalities, which were of more importance 
to Austria than to Russia, would form the basis of an Austro- 
Prench alliance — an alliance founded on common interests, the 
sole lasting one. After the news of fresh Russian successes, 
the Emperor was convinced that the Porte would be compelled 
to make peace. ^ You must endeavour,’ he said, ^ to repair your 
‘ losses ; the moment has arrived ; the loss of the Danube is 
^ odious to you.’ Metternich did not deny that the river was of 
paramount importance for Austrian commerce. Belgrade, 
which the Emperor offered him, would be certainly useful, 
but its occupation would hasten the ruin of the Porte; the 
restoration of the Adriatic provinces would be more important 
to Austria. From his conversations, and the readiness of Na- 
poleon to cancel the secret article of the Peace of Vienna, 
which limited the Austrian army to 140,000 men, he drew the 
following conclusions. The peace between the Russians and 
the Porte is most unwelcome to the Emperor, because it will 
set free the Russian army, and thus make that Power more 
independent of him. He is not ready for war, but will pre- 
pare it in 1811, being unable to prevent the annexation of the 
Principalities after the engagement he had taken at Erfurt 
(and already announced by an Imperial ukase) ; he therefore 
begins to quarrel with Russia about Poland and Sweden, and 
recalls his ambassador froni St. Petersburg, who is, as he says, 
spoiled by Russian flatteries. The war will take place in 
1812 ; we must be prepared for it. There can be no question 
of an alliance with Russia, which formerly would have saved 
us, but of which we should now be the victims. Our interest is 
to oppose the usurpations of Russia, made at the cost of our 
best neighbour. If we could save the left bank of the Danube, 
I would agree to make common cause with France, but 
without it I would not make war against Russia with the 
Porte os sole ally. I do not believe that Napoleon is sincere 
in offering us Belgrade and the protectorate of Servia, but 
we may offer our mediation to the Porte, and place Servia 
under our more direct influence. We must be ready to have 
an imposing force ; our position must be that of armed neu- 
trality ; the result of the ’eccentric enterprise of Napoleon will 
decide our further action. He nurtures great illusions in 
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believing that the Emperor Alexander will either avoid war 
or make peace after the first defeats. He does not know the 
character of the Czar, whom he calls a child, and takes no 
account of the immense extent of his dominions.* In any 
case, Austria has in such a war a flank position, which will 
allow her to make her voice heard during and after the 
struggle. 

This programme Metternich submitted to his sovereign witli 
one modification. Russia had in the meantime declared that 
she would never give up the Principalities, but ^vould not pass 
the Danube ; the Austrian Minister, therefore, concluded that 
an active alliance with destructive France would be contrary 
to the most sacred j)rinciples which Austria represented, and 
would degrade her to the position of the Germanic Confede- 
rates. It was therefore out of the question unless imposed 
by absolute necessity. If this could be avoided and war was 
declared, Austria should seize the first favourable opportunity 
to negotiate for the cession of a part of Galicia to be united 
to Poland, the restoration of which Napoleon meditated in 
exchange for the Illyrian provinces, Salzburg, and part of 
Silesia, this compensation, however, being conditional and de- 
pendent u])on the dismemberment of Prussia, wliich would 
probably bo the inevitable consequence of the war! ^In that 
‘ case this province, which by its situation would suit us, and 
‘ in ease of the restoration of Poland would be almost abso- 
‘ lutely necessary for us, as it offers the only compensation for 
‘ Galicia, should belong to us.’ f The Emperor approved of the 
proposed policy, which certainly, as the event showed, proves 
the rare j)erspicacity with which his Minister penetrated the 
future course of affairs, except the fate reserved for Prussia, 
lie was mistaken in another point, the conditions under which 
Napoleon would consent to Austria’s neutrality. 

The Emperor asked an active support of 40,000 men 
(afterwards reduced to 30,000), but commanded by an Austrian 
general, who was to receive orders only from himself; on 
these terms only would he consent to consider as Austrian 

* This confidence was shaken by the war, for Oct, 5, 1812, he 
writes to Hardenberg, that he considers the entry of Napoleon in 
Moscow as the first defeat of Russia, which will annihilate her European 
position. The fact is, that Alexander only at last resorted to that 
strategy, which he ought to have followed from the beginning. 
(Oncken, ii. 92.) 

f In 1813 the French Minister at Berlin gave a hint to Harden- 
berg of Austria coveting Silesia. Metternich protested against this 
insinuation, but in very vague terms. (Oncken, ii. 1 14.) 
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E rovincea the Damibian principalities and Servia, and would 
e ready to guarantee Galicia or to exchange it for Illyria ; 
the question of Silesia was to be reserved. It would be 
decided if Prussia committed the least fault. If she per- 
severed in the French alliance^ she might cede Silesia to Austria 
for another German province. It was but natural that with 
such ultimate projects Austria declined the attempts of Prussia 
to come to an understanding with her, although Metternich 
observes that during the war the greatest cordiality existed 
between the two cabinets. Nor was Metternich, after the 
disasters of France, disposed at once to cast in his lot with 
Russia and Prussia. Austria’s neutrality, although she was 
obliged to furnish her contingent, which, by a verbal under- 
standing with Russia, remained passive in Galicia, was ac- 
knowledged by both belligerents. She now passed into a 
state of armed mediation, by which she was sure to throw her 
weight into the scale, and yet preserve her liberty of action. 

After the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, Metternich saw that 
the moment for intervention had come ; in order to arrest Na- 
poleon, and to prevent Alexander from withdrawing to Russia, 
he wrote to inform the latter that if Austria’s mediation -was 
declined, she would pass intq the camp of the allies, and then 
proceeded to see the Emperor of the French at Dresden. We 
cannot reproduce here the report of this celebrated interview, 
which lasted nine hours and decided the fate of the. war. It 
must be read in extenso. The violence which Napoleon dis- 
played convinced Metternich of the Emperor’s difficulties, but 
also of bis blind stubbornness, for he believed that to yield was 
to lose his crown, and therefore refused to cede an inch of ter- 
ritory. The mediation was finally accepted, but nothing came 
cf it, as the French plenipotentiaries at Prague found them- 
selves without the full powers without which Metternich 
refused to negotiate. When at last they arrived it was too 
late. Austria had passed over to the allies ; in fact, both 
parties had only negotiated in order to gain time. 

It would lead us too far to enter into the details of tlic two 
eventful years 1813-15, of which Oncken has given an 
excellent and trustworthy account ; -we will only mention the 
principal features of Metternich’s part in them. His leading 
idea was, let us not exchange French for Russian supremacy, 
but establish an equipoise between the great Powers. A solid 
peace is only possible if France withdraws within the limits of 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees ; but Russia also must 
be reduced to the frontiers she had before Tilsit, and restore to 
the Porte the territory ceded by the peace of Bukarest. An 
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alliance of Austria with Prussia against the overbearing 
influence of Russia in Germany is necessary ; both must be 
restored to their former power. The old German Empire is 
dead and cannot be revived; its members having become 
sovereign can only be united by a federal bond. For the 
success of this plan he thought it advisable to maintain the 
Napoleonic dynasty, but as its founder would never have sub- 
mitted to a humiliating peace, to establish the regency of 
Marie Louise for the King of Rome, he was therefore opposed 
to the restoration of the Bourbons, backed only by a feeble 
party, as well as to Alexander’s project of giving Prance the 
choice of her ruler. Metternich lost no time in securing to 
Austria the principal advantages which he wanted to obtain ; 
he concluded at Prague a secret treaty with Russia and 
Prussia (July 27), to which England acceded (August 23), 
and by which he secured for Austria (1) the distribution of 
the territories known by the name of kingdom of Italy, with 
the exception of the former possessions of the King of Sar- 
dinia, and those w’hich remained to the Pope after the Treaty 
of Tolentino, maintaining that Austria had an unquestionable 
right over the legations as King of Rome (?), as well as here- 
ditary Emperor and Chief of the Germanic body (? !); (2) the 
acquisition of the Illyrian provinces in exchange for the 
Austrian part of Poland, to be ceded to the Emperor of 
Russia as King of Poland, and for Austrian Silesia to be ceded 
to Prussia.* 

This prize Metternich secured before a single Austrian 
soldier had taken part in the war, and at the same time, with- 
out even asking Prussia, concluded the treaties with Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, which left to them their present territories, 
except those belonging formerly to Austria. The treaty 
reveals the idea upon which he afterwards managed to found 
the work of the Congress of Vienna, the supremacy of Austria 
in Germany and Italy, but we do not find a word of this in 
his Memoirs, which profess to give the key to what is not to 
be found in the official documents. 

Nevertheless during the war there were constant discre- 
pancies of opinion between Metternich and the Emperor Alex- 
ander, pushed forward by the Prussian statesmen, whom the 


* The history of this treaty is still unknown, and its text has not 
been found in the archives of Vienna and Berlin, nor in the British 
Becord Office. We know the above-mentioned details only by a note 
addressed by Metternich to Lord Castlereagh, Paris, May 26, 1814, and 
published in Bianchi, Storia documentata della diplomatia Europea in 
Italia^ 1814-61, vol. i. p. 333. 
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Austrian Minister never loses an opportunity to denounce as 
revolutionists. Stein, Humboldt, Blucher were for pushing on 
the war until Paris had been occupied. Alexander wished to 
give France the choice of her future ruler. Metternich 
vigorously resisted this plan, the execution of which, as he 
said, would either unfetter the Revolution or, in the presence 
of the allied armies, would not be accepted by the nation as 
a free decision. He knew that peace with Napoleon was 
impossible; seeing that a regency with the King of Rome 
had become impracticable, he decided for the restoration of the 
Bourbons, but wished not to irritate France; he therefore 
launched a manifesto, in which Napoleon at once recognised his 
hand, proclaiming as the future French frontiers the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 

The different aims which the two leading statesmen pursued 
could not fail to produce animated discussions, which more than 
once threatened to break up the coalition. Metternich, 'who, 
however, in his report confounds the negotiations of Langres 
with those of Troyes, at last gave up his resistance to the 
march on Paris, while Alexander acquiesced in the restoration 
of the Bourbons and the frontiers of 1792 for France. He, 
howevei’, imposed upon Austria Llie treaty which, after the 
occupation of Paris, left to Napoleon the Isle of Elba; Motter- 
nich in signing it declared that in less than two years it would 
bring the allies back to the battlefield. At six o’clock in the 
morning of March 7,1815, he received tlie despatch announcing 
that Napoleon had escaped from Elba ; before ten the four 
Powers had given orders to their armies for the new campaign, 
which was terminated by Waterloo. 

We must come to a conclusion of the account Avhich wc 
have given of these remarkable volumes. They are shortly to 
be followed by two more, which will open anothei- page of 
modern history. We have shown how little value they have 
for the historian, who would be misled if they had been pub- 
lished before we were able to confront them with other docu- 
ments. Metternich’s intention, when writing those Memoirs, 
to establish his position as the unwavering champion of right 
and as an infallible statesman, has signally failed ; the man who 
coveted the Legations and Silesia, while giving assurances of 
perfect friendship to Prussia, never knew any other motive than 
his own interests. We do not reproach him with being guided 
by this mainspring of his policy, but for the mask by which he 
covered it. He was a cool-headed and far-seeing politician, 
but with all the cunning of the eighteenth century, and a 
remarkable predilection for temporising. He was no states- 
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man in the largest sense of the word, for his hatred of the 
Revolution made him overlook the truth of the saying, ‘ On 
^ ne detruit que ce que I’on remplace ; ’ nations were to him 
simply aggregations of so many human beings, to be distributed 
according to the pleasure of kings and ministers. He was 
certainly the only statesman of his time who clearly discerned 
the dangers of the Russian Eastern policy for Austria and for 
Europe, but he never dared to oppose it actively, either as 
regards Poland or Turkey, and was not able to do so after ho 
had accepted his share in the spoils of Italy. Events have 
proved that this embarrassed his later 2 )olicy ; his fear of 
weakening Austria’s domination in Italy and Germany led him 
always to yield to Russia’s encroachments, yet the result was 
the loss of both positions after immense sacrifices. He boasts 
that the treaties of 1815, with all their faults, did at least 
secure forty years’ rest for Europe, and even weathered the 
storm of 1848 ; the fact cannot be denied, but we must say 
that this interval of rest was not the result of far-seeing 
statesmanship in 1815, but of imperious necessity dictated by 
the exhaustion of the Continent, and by the wisdom of such 
statesmen as Lord Palmerston, who took care to modify stipu- 
lations Avhich had not answered the purpose, such as the 
union of Il<>lland and Belgium, and yet had the firmness to 
withstand the lust of conquest of France in 1831, and of 
Russia in 1853. 


Art. II. — 1. The Wai^-ships and Navies of the World. 
By Chief Engineer J. W. King, United States’ Navy; 
late Chief of the Bureau of Engineering. Boston and 
London : 1880. 

2. 21ie Navies of the World. By Lieutenant E. W. Very, 
United States’ Navy. London: 1880. 

3. Das schwimmende Flottenni ate rial der Seerndchte. Von 
J. F. VON Kronenfkes. Vienna : 1880. 

4. La. Marine a C Exposition Universelle de 1878. Oiivrage 
public par ordre de M. le Ministre de la Marine et des 
Colonies. 2 vols. Paris : 1879. 

T^e wish to call attention to the origin, or at least to the 
^ * avowed and responsible authorship, of the above works. 

Not one of them has beeji written or compiled by an English- 
man. Notwithstanding the surpassing importance which — in 

this country of all others — wc may well believe to belong to 
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everything connected with our own navy or with those of 
foreign States ; notwithstanding even the fact that certainly a 
lar^e, possibly the larger, portion of these books has been 
derived from English sources, such as technical, or even the 
ordinary journals, it has remained for officers of Ibreign ser- 
vices to prepare comprehensive descriptions of those forces in 
the strength and progress of which we Englishmen are chiefly 
concerned. We believe we are right in saying that, since the 
publication of Sir E. J. Reed’s work on ^ Our Ironclad Ships,’ 
which came out more than a dozen years ago, not a single 
important book on the condition of our own naval materiel and 
that of other maritime Powers has proceeded from an English 
pen. Of course we are leaving out of consideration some few 
slight and imperfect sketches, M^hich were, perhaps, not in- 
tended to have more than a temporary and very short-lived 
value ; as also works of a thoroughly technical character, like 
those on naval architecture, for example. There is a remark- 
able contrast between this literary inattention to the naval 
affairs of ourselves and our neighbours, and the immense 
activity which has been shown by writers in this country on 
army matters and in foreign countries both on such subjects 
and on those which relate to the navy. We might have added 
to those at the head of this article the titles of several books in 
all of which much information about the sea forces of the 
woi'ld may be found ; but every one of them would have been 
the work of a foreign author. 

This is particularly surprising at the present time. As 
Mr. King says, ^ Within the last few years all the navies of 
‘ Europe have been undergoing reconstruction, while those of 
‘ Asia and South America have been in a great measure 
‘ created.’ Of course our own country has taken no in- 
considerable part in this, not only with respect to that force 
which sails beneath our own flag, but also, by the skill and 
enterprise of its ship-builders, engine-makers, gun-makers, 
and armour-plate manufacturers, those of nearly all other 
States. This condition of things is unfortunate. If it does 
not exhibit the want of a proper desire to gain knowledge 
concerning the strength of our neighbours, it at all events 
seems to show a considerable absence of energy and in- 
telligence in endeavouring to supply it. We are stating 
what we believe no one can dispute, when we say that there 
is no book in existence in which an English naval officer 
can find a detailed description even of his own ships — of the 
very one in which he may happen to serve, still less of foreign 
vessels with which he may be in company, in the Adriatic 
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perhaps — except such as have been compiled by foreigners or 
published by foreign Governments. Our iia^ al service is 
evidently Avithout the very rudiments of an Intelligence De- 
partment. 

Of all the works on our list, Mr. King’s is by far the most 
interesting and important. The others Ave may very shortly 
dismiss; his Ave shall folloAv throughout our endeaA’^our to 
exhibit the naval condition of the Avorld at large. Lieutenant 
Very’s volume covers pretty much the same ground as Mr. 
King’s ; it is, however, much more concise, and the plans of 
ships which it contains are almost too rude in many instances 
to convey an exact idea of the A essels Avhich they are intended 
to represent. The greater part is apparently a mere trans- 
lation of some such Avork as the German ^ jMarine Almanac,’ 
the metric figures of Avhich are converted into English equi- 
valents. Its statistics differ Avidely from those in most of 
the authorities Avhich Ave have had occasion to compare it 
with; so much and so often, indeed, that it would be interesting 
to know whence Lieutenant Very obtained many of his figures. 
The Austrian ‘ Das schwimmende Flottemnaterial ’ is a 
highly meritorious book, profusely illustrated Avith beautiful 
and generally perfectly accurate drawings of most of the 
important Avar-ships of the Avorld. It deals, however, only 
Avith shi})s, and in it there is no account of the other important 
items Avhich make up a na\'y, and for Avhicli avc must turn to 
Mr. King. ‘ J^a Marine a I’Exposition do 1878 ’ is an official 
account of the objects exhibited in the Maritime Section of 
the Exhibition at Paris, drawn up by a committee of na\'al 
and marine officers and constructors appointed by the Govern- 
ment. It contains full descriptions of several French men- 
of-war. 

Mr. King’s book, in intention at least, is thoroughly com- 
prehensive. He first describes, country by country, down to 
the smaller South American States and China, the most im- 
portant armoured and cruising ships of each navy; he then dis- 
cusses modern naval ordnance, and the progress made of late 
in the armament and armour of A^esscls of Avar ; and devotes 
separate chapters to the consideration of marine engines, 
boilers, torpedoes, and torpedo AAarfarc. A great deal of the 
Avork, as the author himself states, is derived from English 
sources, principally the professional newspapers published here. 
Indeed, he has transferred Avhole pages to his book from the 
authorities on Avhom he has relied ; and in quoting ostensibly 
from him, Ave may frequently be merely repeating Avhat has 

A^OL. GLUT. NO. CCCXIII. 1> 
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appeared on a previous occasion in some English publication. 
He has shown great skill and judgment in his selection of ma- 
terials. Occasionally, indeed, he is led into some curious mis- 
takes. For example, he repeatedly translates the French 
word ingenieuT^ the equivalent of our ^ naval constructor,’ by 
* engineer/ notwithstanding that that term in our service, as well 
as in that to which Mr. King belongs, is used in the restricted 
sense of an officer whose duties are connected with the steam 
machinery. This is an error of importance in a professional 
work. He also twice states that Lord St. Vincent’s victory, 
off the Cape from which he took Iiis title, was gained over the 
French instead of over the Spaniards. There are some obvious 
inaccuracies in his statement of the cost of certain ships, though 
as a rule in this particular he is seldom, we believe, veiy 
wrong. His spelling of French names is very often incor- 
rect. 

Some time ago, a book by IMr.Kiug, of which the present work 
is a continuation and amplification, w^as noticed in this Journal. 
The favourable opinion expressed of it is equally deserved by 
his later production. His qualifications for compiling it arc 
undoubtedly considerable. He has had thirty-six years’ expe- 
rience in the American Navy, and has held several important 
posts, both as inspector of steam machinery and as super- 
intendent of the construction of an important class of men-o(- 
war. In addition to this he >vas sent by his Government on 
several tours of inspection abroad, expressly to observe the 
progress that was being made in naval inatericL On the 
reports wdiich, as a consequence, lie rendered on his return 
home, both his former and jiresent Avorks arc founded. Until 
some Englishman takes' up the subject — for, good as Mr. 
King’s book is, there is, we venture to think, still u great deal 
to be done — Ave know of no guide which can be so safely fol- 
lowed by an inquirer into the naval strength of States as him- 
self. 

The idea of protecting ships of Avar by armour is older than 
is usually supposed. In the sixteenth century the Knights ol* 
St. John had one the sides of whicli Avere sheathed with lead. 
In the great siege of Gibraltar the Spaniards, acting on the 
advice of a French engineer, constructed floating batteries 
which, if not covered with armour, had their engaged sides 
specially thickened to resist the impact of shot. In 1842, 
Mr. Stevens, of Ncav Jersey, began the construction of an 
iron-plated battery, still, we believe, unfinished, and the cause, 
as we have heard, of a singular suit just instituted. At his 
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death the designer left it to the State of New Jersey on cer- 
tain conditions. When armoured ships began to form an effec- 
tive portion of fleets, an inspection of the vessel proved her to 
be unsuited for the American service ; and the trustees endea- 
voured to sell her. But whenever there was an active demand 
for armour-clads, it was sure to be at a time when the neutra- 
lity laws of the United States forbade the sale of them to 
a foreign Government. When the law ceased to be an obstacle, 
the demand had subsided, and tlic maintenance of an ironclad 
unsaleable abroad and u^elcss at home proved so onerous to 
the trustees that they have been led to plead for authority to 
break her up. It Avas in 1855, liowever, that the modern 
armoured ship of Avar first really made her appearance in the 
navies of tlie Avorld. Uxactly a quarter of a century has 
therefore elapsed since that really momentous epoch. The 
work of iinproAang the oifensivc and defensive powers of ships 
has gone on merrily since, and is proceeding i^rc actively 
than ever just noAv. ^ 

‘ Ncjverf says Air, Xing, ‘has there l)eoii a period, in time of peace, 
Avlieu such large expenditures were l^eiiig made lor naval purposes as 
at i^resent, and never a period in the history of steam-scjrow navigation 
Avhen such radical changes Avoro being eifected in tlie coris-truction of 
ships of Avar, in tlie mcchapism of steam jiropuJsion, and in the appli- 
cation of machinery to various purposes on board ship hitherto accom- 
plished by handd 

Let us attempt to form some estijiuite of Avhat all this vast 
expenditure of money and ingenuity lias resulted in pro- 
d ucing. 

The mate riel of modern navies is divided into — armoured 
fighting ships of several classes, uriarinourcd cruisers and gun- 
boats, torpedo vessels, and dockyards or establishments for the 
construction and repair of those shl})s. Besides these, there 
are the Aveapons--t]je gun, the ram of the ship herself, the tor- 
pedo in its several kinds, and that newest of all naval arms, the 
mitrailleury or machine gun. The acquisition of an ironclad 
noAV appears to be regarded by nations, oi* their Governments, as 
a badge of respectability, as in social life the possession of 
a gig is supposed to be by certain classes. On no other theory 
is it easy to understand Avhy Greece should require two such 
craft, and Portugal one, or even tlapan three. The possession 
of one or two of these expensive engines of Avarfarc is not 
likely to frighten off a dangerous enemy Avho counts them by the 
dozen ; and less formidable enemies may most probably be in- 
timidated by less costly means. At any rate, as nearly all 
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States that have any pretensions to be considered of maritime 
importance have them, we may give a hasty glance at the most 
powerful and most recently designed ships of the kind, first 
those belonging to foreigners, and then those belonging to our- 
selves. 

Formerly, down certainly to Nelson’s time, the French 
naval architects were to us what those of Carthage were to an- 
cient Rome. They taught us how to build ships of war. Since 
then there has been, as Mr. King notes, a great change. We 
have made vast strides in advance and have secured great 
results ; whilst the French have ^ been compelled to assume 
* the attitude of critical observers, if not of careful imitators, of 
^ other nations.’ The large armoured fleet got together by 
France in the days of the Second Empire was composed chiefly 
of wooden vessels, which have already begun to lose all import- 
ance as fighting machines. The earliest British sliips, such 
as the ^ Wiyrrior,’ are after twenty years’ service sound and 
in good or^r, at least as far as their hulls are concerned. 
France was practically being left without an armoured fleet. 
Tier Government had the wisdom and courage to look the 
situation fairly in the face, and in 1872 drew up a programme 
of reconstruction of the fleet. The cost, as first proposed, was 
estimated at nineteen millions and a (quarter sterling ; but so 
rapid has the advance of naval science been of late years, that 
in 1876 it Avas found that just twenty-five millions Avould be re- 
quired. It Avould be difficult to produce more convincing 
proof of the real extravagance of constructing a fleet in the 
first place of cheap ^ make-shifts,’ or of the true economy of 
our own Admiralty in from the earliest engaging in a Avise ex- 
penditure on durable materials. The programme in its general 
features Avas closely adhered to. It provided for the construc- 
tion or completion of tAventy-eight sea-going and tAventy coast- 
service armour-clads, all Avith hulls of iron or steel, and for 
thirty-four rapid cruisers of the modern type, several Avith iron 
Avood-coated hulls, imitated from English designs. 

The largest ship in the French service is the ‘ Amiral 
^ Duperre,’ of 10,322 * tons displacement and 7,397 horse-poAver. 

* We give Mr. King’s figures except where he is plainly in error. 
Other accounts make the ^ Amiral Duperrd ’ of 10,487 tons displace- 
ment. Mr. King says ‘ that mtich difficulty has been experienced in 
‘ securing the correct figures and dimensions of French ships of Avar, 
‘ mainly on account of the discrepancies found to exist between publi- 
‘ cations.’ Those Avho have made inquiries similar to his will agree 
with him. 
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She is of a type hitherto almost unknown, and may perhaps 
be described as a combination of the belted cruiser, of which 
we borrowed the design from llussia for our own ‘ Shannon’ 
and * Northampton,’ and the heavy modern battle-ship. She 
is armoured at the water-line from stem to stern with a belt of 
iron 21*6 inches thick in its stoutest parts, though reduced in 
places to 12 inches. Level with the upper edge of this belt 
is an armoured or thick iron deck. Guns of moderate weight, 
entirely unprotected by armour, are mounted on the main 
deck, whilst above the upper deck rise four fixed, open-topped 
barhette turrets, two on the centre line in the after part, and 
one on each side — these two joined by a double continuous 
wall of armour across the deck — in the fore part of the ship. 
In each turret on a revolving turn-table is to be mounted a 
breech -loading gun of 48 tons. Compared with the Italian 
‘ Dandolo ’ and ^ Duilio,’ which she almost exactly equals in 
displacement, it appears that the ‘ Amiral Duperre ’ has 
48-ton guns against 100-ton, and a speed of 14*5 knots 
against 15. On the other hand, she has fourteen light broad- 
side (2i-ton) guns, and is full rigged ; whilst the Italian ships 
liave only their turret guns, and arc mastless. The French 
claim considerable advantages for their harhetfe turrets ; but 
in these days of accurate shooting and powerful machine guns, 
it looks as though the disadvantages more than counterbalanced 
them. 

The ‘ Devastation,’ built, like the preceding, largely of 
steel, was launched in the year 1879. She is 1,000 tons smaller. 
Her armour covers the water-line and a central casemate, in 
Avhicli arc mounted four heavy guns, each having a wide arc 
of fire. The ^ Redoutablc,’ 800 tons smaller, closely re- 
sembles lier in design. Her Avater-line armour is 14 inches at 
the thickest part, that of the ^ Devastation’ being 15 inches. 
Doth ships carry eight heavy guns in and outside their central 
casemate. Of the ships still a long way trora completion it is 
believed that the ^Amiral Bandin’ and ‘Formidable’ re- 
semble the ‘ Amiral Duperre ’ in design, and the ‘ Fou- 
‘ droyant ’ the ‘ Devastation.’ The remaining first-class 
battle shij^s have hulls of ^vood, and of course must soon be 
replaced. The ‘ Duguesclin ’ is the type of the new armoured 
sea-going ships of the second class. In design she resembles 
the ‘ Amiral Duperre,’ her armour and armament being 
similarly disposed. The displacement of this ship is 5,789 
tons, the horse-power 4,043, the speed 14 knots, and the 
thickest water-line armour 10 inches. She carries four 9|^- 
inch guns in her barbette turrets, one 7 -? 7 -inch gun on the 
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forecastle, and six light pieces on the iinarmonrcd maindeck. 
Her hull is of steel ; and three sister ships, or vessels of the 
same class and of the same material, are being built. The 
steel hull of the ^ Duguesclin ’ is cased with wood, as arc those 
of some English armoured and unarmoured cruisers. 

The Tonnerre^ is the representative of the new coast- 
service turret shi])s of the first class, of which seven arc com- 
pleted and building. The hulls arc of iron and steel. They 
have a single revolving tiiri-et, which the French have at 
length, after long hesitation, ado])tcd for considerable classes 
of their fleet. This turret is placed above the armoured 
breastwork or plated citadel rising above the rest of the hull. 
This is another palpable copy from English designs, and one, 
Ave may believe, somewhat spoiled in the transfer. The 
weakest form of the turret armament is that of the single 
turret, as Ave think was conclusively shown in tlie ^ Huascar’s ’ 
final action with two antagonists, at only one of which she 
could direct a shot at a time. Strangely enough, we seem to 
be about to adopt this form of it, as Avell as the harl'cttc plan, 
for some of our neAvest vessels, as avc shall sec hereafter. 
The second-class coast-service vessels, represented by the 
^ Tempete,’ tAvo sisters of AAdiich are being l)uilt, arc similar to 
those of the first class ui every tiling but size. It is wortliy of 
note that the method of rotating the turrets of these vessels, as 
Avcll as of loading the guns of some of the horheUr. shi])S, is by 
hydraulic machinery, on the plan of Mr. George licndel of 
ElsAvick. 

The French have also busied themselves in jiroducing a 
formidable squadron of unarmoured cruisers. F our iron 
vessels of the largest class, sheathed Aviih wood in imitation of 
our ‘ Inconstant ’ and others, have been coT>pleted or begun. 
Two of these, finished or nearly ready, tin; ^ Duquesiu^ ’ and 
the ^ Tourvillo,’ are alike. The ^ Duquesne ’ is of 5,350 tons 
displacement, 5,917 indicated horse-pOAver, can steam 15*9 
knots an hour, and carries s(‘ven 7i-ineh and fourteen 5^-inch 
guns. The Tourville ’ has more horse-power, and is credited 
with a speed of nearly 17 knots. In other respects the two 
ships are the same. Speaking of tlie ^ Tourville,’ Air. King 
says : — 

* The space occupied by the engines is greater than that occupied by the 
engines of any single-screw ship we have knowledge of, and the nume- 
rous parts and multitudinous connexions make the complication great, 
and will cause serious difficulty Avith the operation of the machinery if 
it does not result in other evils : besides which the boilers are of the 
discarded type, and cannot be worked to the pressure necessary to 
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obtain the economy resulting from the compound system.’ He adds : 
" The engines can never be run at the maximum speed without risk of a 
break-down.’ 

The ^ Duguay-Trouiii/ of 3^140 tons, and 3,722 horse- 
power, represents the next class of cruisers. Her speed is put 
at 15 knots. Altog(ithor of all classes there are twfmty-five 
cruisers of tlie newer type on the list of the French navy, 
several of which are not yet launched; The great feature of 
ships of tlie kind is, of course, their speed, and it is interesting 
to find Mr. King asserting that the speeds of French ships 
must be over-rated wlien conipai’cd wdth tlie Fnglish ships of 
^ equal displacement and engine-power.’ 

From what has been stated, it will have been perceived 
that the French navy is again becoming a formidable force, 
and that a very important part of it is the unarmoured 
cruising section last mentioned. To man it there are 36,670 
seamen ; the total, including officers, artificers, boys, &c,, is 
given as 42,670. As in England, so in France, much money 
lias of late years been sjient in improving and extending the 
national dockyards. As tlie size of ships increased, so the 
dimensions of dry docks and basins liad to be added to, that 
they might receive the former. Cherbourg, which the French 
jiatiently spent fifty-five years in completing and fortifying 
against attack Irom the land side, appears, in these days of 
armoured shijis and long-range guns, to be more than ever 
ex])osed to one irom seaward. 

The French claim, and to them may certainly be conceded, 
the second place amongst maritime Powers. To whom the 
next should be assigned is not quite so clear. Germany, who at 
one time seemed to dispute the second place with France, has 
of late lost ground in comparison with her rival *, and may not 
unfairly be ranked next to, and not before, Italy. That coun- 
try possesses, or is hastening to complete, the four most powerful 
ships in the world. One has actually been tried; one was 
launched in 1878, and is being fitted; a third Avas launched a 
lew weeks since, and the fourth is still on the stocks of a 
private company at Leghorn, and is not yet half finished. 
Two of these, the ^ Duilio ’ and ^ Handolo,’ are turret ships, 
closely resembling our own ‘^Inflexible.’ In the centre of a 
huge un armoured hull is a comparatively small portion thickly 
]flated, on top of which, placed iii echelon so that their guns 
may be fired ahead and astern, are the two turrets. So small 
a part of vessels of the kind is covered with armour- plating, 
that it has been proposed on high authority to call them — not 
armour-clads, but ‘ protected ’ ships. Of 10,400 tons displace- 
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ment, they are about the same size as the French ^ Amiral 
‘ Duperre^’but 1,000 tons smaller than the British ^ Inflexible,’ 
and 400 smaller than the * Dreadnought.’ Notwithstanding 
this, they each carry much heavier guns than either of those 
three ships. Their horse-power falls a little short of 8,000, 
and their speed is 15 knots. Their side-armour is 21 '65 
inches thick at the water-line; on the turrets it is 17| inches. 
Immense as these ships are, they are considerably smaller than 
the other two — the ‘ Italia ’ and ^ Lepanto.’ These monsters 
are nearly 13,500 tons, and their engines, says Mr. King, 
‘ ought to develop an indicated horse-power of not less than 

* 15,000, and a speed of 16 knots j^er hour at sea — a greater 

* power than ever before placed in a single vessel, and a speed 
‘ greater than ever attained by any war vessel afloat, the 
‘‘^Iris” and ^^IMercury” excepted.’ Like the two turret 
ships just mentioned, these vessels are to carry four 100-ton 
guns — made in this country by Sir William Armstrong & Co. 
— ^not in turrets, however, but in an oblong bnrhette battery 
placed di«agonally across the line of the keel on the upper deck. 
The quantity of vertical armour they carry is, relatively, 
strikingly small, })Ging confined to the sides of this oblong 
battery, where it is 27 -If inches thick. 

There can be no doubt that the possession of these four 
gigantic and heavily armed craft adds immensely to the naval 
importance of Italy. To any naval Power in the w^orld the 
question relative to her alliance or hostility — especially where 
there might be other parties to the struggle — Avould be one of 
serious moment. Still the policy of building such enormous 
constructions is one of very doubtful wisdom. The ‘ Duilio ’ 
and ^ Dandolo,’ without their armament, are said to have cost 
700,000/. each ; and the ^ Italia ’ and ^ Lepanto ’ each 7 67,000/. ; 
whilst the cost of our ‘ Thunderer ’ is given at 325,000/. In- 
dependently of serious tactical defects in the design of the new 
barbette ships, the mere size and costliness of any one of tlic 
four Italian armour-clads may make us ask if the money 
required for her would not have been more prudently spent 
in, at all events, two vessels of more restricted dimensions. 
That this feeling is growing up in Italy we believe to be shown 
by a recent statement of the Minister of Marine, that no 
more such large ships would be built, and by the published 
opinions of Italian naval officers, that a return to more 
moderate displacements and less heavy armaments is advisable. 
The whole of the propelling machinery of these vessels 'was 
contracted for in England. 

Though Italy has a few^ other armour-clads, being either 
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built of wood or launched several years ago, they do not deserve 
l>articular consideration. Her iinarmoured fleet has not been 
neglected whilst so much has been done in the other section 
of it. The ‘ Cristoforo Colombo,’ of 2,500 tons displacement, 
a little more than that of our ‘ Comus ’ class, though partially 
built of wood, is a fine vessel, and is said to steam over 16 
knots an hour. Other ships of similar type and improved 
construction are being built. The Italians have shown them- 
selves as progressive in the matter of armament as in that of 
construction. Several of their unarmoured cruisers are armed 
with the new long-range and powerful breech-loaders of Sir 
William Armstrong. Tlie strength of their naval personnel 
is 10,762 officers and men. 

Like France, Germany adopted a regular ‘ programme,’ and 
in 1873 set diligently to work to form a formidable fleet. That 
programme is still far from being complete. The two most 
]X)werful German ships, the ‘ Kaiser ’ and ^ Deutschland,’ were 
launched in England in 1874. They are central-battery ships 
of 7,500 tons displacement, and 7,900 horse-power, steaming 
14*5 knots, and armed with eight lOi-inch steel Krupp guns. 
The armour at the w^ater-line, in the wake of the engines, 
boilers, and magazines, is 10 inches thick, and clsewdiere on the 
belt it is 8 inches amidshi 2 )s, tapering to 5 inches forward and 
aft. The ^Preussen’ and ^Friedrich der Grosse ’ — sister 
ships of the vessel sunk off Dover in 1878 — are sea-going 
turret ships like our ‘ Monarch,’ but smaller. Of the new^cst 
German armour-clads — the first of w^hich, the ‘ Sachsen,’ was 
launched in 1877 — the design is peculiar. They are ^ pro- 
‘ tected ’ ships, and have an armoured citadel amidships, on the 
top of which at the fore end is a fixed turret with tw'o guns in 
it mounted en barbette^ and at the after end a square battery 
with a gun at each corner mounted in a similar manner. Four 
of these craft arc cither afloat or building, and a fifth is about 
to be laid down. They are of 7,135 tons displacement, 5,600 
horse-power, and are said to have a speed of 14 knots. They 
are intended primarily for the defence of the German coast ; 
though it is held that they can be sent to a distance if desirable. 
Germany has several otlier ironclads of older date or limited 
])Owers, and a class of annoured gunboats scarcely to be 
found in the navies of other countries. They are 1,000 tons 
each, and carry a 36-ton steel Krupp gun, wdiich fires over the 
sides of a fixed turret plated wdth 8-inch armour. The un- 
armoured German cruisers are more or less exact reproduc- 
tions of some in our own service. 
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‘ But little originality has yet been exhibited in naval architecture 
or marine engineering by the German constructors. In commencing 
to build a navy it lias been thought wise, in consideration of the 
great and varied experience of the English, to repeat the t 3 ^pes which 
they have tried and found successful.’ (King, p. 3 1C.) 

The ^ Leipzig*’ and ^ Prinz Adalbert ’ arc the largest of this 
kind. They have iron hulls cascfl with wood and sheathed 
with copper. Tlicir displacement is 3,900 tons, and they can 
steam 1 5 knots. Ten otliers of a smaller class, and nearly 
equal speed, are to be eomplctcd, and some are already afloat 
and in commission. The two principal dockyards of Germany 
are at Kiel, in the Baltic, and Wilhehnshaven, on tln^ North 
Sea. On tlie latter alone 3,000,000/. has already been ex- 
pended. A third — a building yard — has been formed at Dan- 
zig, and lias already cost large sums. The German navy is 
manned by 7,365 officers and men. 

If Austria has competed in a race with Italy for naval pre- 
eminence, certainly — as far as tin; powers of individual ships 
go — she has been beaten. f)n the whole her navy is strong 
and efficient; but in it are no monsters comparable with those 
owned by her neighbour, by the French, or by the fhiglish. 
Mr. King places the Austrian fleet after that of Turkey, which 
a few years ago, he tolls us, ^ was regarded as the third in 
‘ importance in Europe as to its matericU Of her ten fighting 
armour-clads, seven arc of iron ; but several of these had been 
liuilt originally of wood, and have been, or arc being, rebuilt of 
the superior material. The most important is the ^ TegeithofF,’ 
of 7,400 tons and 8,000 horse-power, witli a speed of 14 knots. 
She is of the ‘ central battery type, having a casemate amid- 
ships divided in two by a partition or bulkhead of thick armour, 
like our ^ Alexandra ’ and ^ Temcraire,’ and carries six 11-iiich 
Ivi’upp guns. In places the armour of the water-line belt is 
14^ inches thick. The principal unannouved cruisers are the 
^ Kadetzky ’ and the ^ Ijaudon,’ of 3,400 tons and a speed of 15 
knots. The great naval port and dockyard of Austria is at 
Pola, about sixty miles south of Trieste. The strength of her 
naval 'personnel is 8,133. 

Bussia appears to have given up all idea of forming a fleet 
equal to meeting on the high seas those of foreign Powers of 
the same rank as herself. Since 1875 she has not built a single 
armour-clad, though the ^ Minin,’ a ship begun as a turret-shij) 
of the ^ Captain ’ type, and afterwards altered to a belted har- 
hette ship, was not finished till 1878. Of the twenty-nine 
armoured vessels on her list, not more than five at the out- 
side can be considered ^sea-going.’ The most powerful is the 
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^ Peter the Groat/ a ship allied in type to our ^ Devastation ’ 
class. 

‘ She was launched in 187-1 ; subsequently modifications were made, 
and as completed she somewhat resembles the “ Dreadnought.” The 
principal dimensions are: — Length between the perpendiculars, 330 
feet; breadtli extreme, ()4 feet; draught of water, 25 feet 6 inches; 
displacement, 9,510 tons, lacing 312 tons more than the “Devasta- 
tion.” ’ (King, p. 322.) 

Her stoutest armour is 14 inches in thickness. She is armed 
with four breech-loading steel guns of the Krupp pattern, 
weighing 40 tons each. INIr. King says: ‘She is not fitted 
‘ with a spar to utilise the power of the ram, and her speed is 
‘ nearly one knot short of the “‘Devastation’s.”’ The latter 
ship, it may bo remarked, lias served a long commission in the 
Channel and the Mediterranean, and has proved an excellent 
sea-boat in bad wc'atlun* and a comfortJiblc vessel generally. 
The ‘ Peter the Groat ’ has never gone to any great distance 
from Oronstadt. Notwithstanding this, it has been lately 
reported that a contract has been taken in Scotland to manu- 
facture for her a new set of engines. Mr. King tells an anec- 
dote concerning her which illustrates tlic ]) 0 culiar difficulties 
under whieli the Knssians labour in their attempts to maintain 
a ])owcrfiil navy. AYhen ice-bound at Cronstadt during the 
winter of l(S76-7, her ginivS were frequently fired for exercise. 
On the lireaking up of the ice the hull was found to leak a 
good deal, some of the steam cylinders were cracked, and other 
damage was discovered. A committee assembled to inquire 
Into these circumstances reported that the injuries had been 
caused by the vibrations arising from the discharge of the guns 
when ‘ the iron of the hull and machinery was under the in- 
‘ fluence of very low atmospheric temperature.’ 

There are two other classes of armour-clads in the llussian 
navy which deserve a passing notice. They arc the ‘ belted ’ 
cruisers, which w(i have copied to some extent in our ^ Nelson,’ 
‘ Northampton.’ and ‘ Shannon ; ’ and the ‘ Popoffkas’ or circular 
ships. The ‘ General- Admiral’and the ‘ Duke of Edinburgh ’ be- 
long to the former class. They have a belt of armour along the 
water-line and a hnrhette battery amidships. The ^ Duke of 
‘ Edinburgh ’ is about to be despatched to the Pacific,, where the 
‘ Kiiiaz Pojarski ’ and the ‘ Minlii ’ — two of the five sea-going 
armour-clads of Russia — already are. The circular ships are 
intended for harbour defence ; and, if regarded as floating 
forts, are no doubt useful and powerful vessels. Their peculiar 
shape, however, exposes them particularly to danger from tor- 
pedoes, and renders them, owing to the wide expanse of their 
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deck, especially open to the effects of both plunging and ^ high 
^ angle ’ fire. 

The later efforts of the Russian Admiralty have been directed 
rather to the formation of a considerable fleet of unarmoured 
cruisers than to the building of armour-clads. The number of 
their new cruisers bears an exceptionally high proportion to 
that of the mercantile marine which they would be required to 
protect in war. Mr. King observes : — 

‘ Within the last five years the fast cruising fleet of Russia has been 
very largely augmented, until it has now attained proportions sufficient 
to excite the jealous interest of the maritime Powers of Europe. . . . 
Not only has the liussian Government itself expended large sums of 
money in the purchase and construction of cruising ships ; but through 
its encouragement and co-operation a private committee has been 
formed at INIoscow, by whoso energetic efforts over 5,000,000 roubles 
f about 700,000/.] have been raised by private contributions for the 
purpose of building and equipping a fleet of cruisers. Of tliis sum 
about 560,000/. have already been expended in the purchase and 
equipment of five rapid cruisers ; and the work of the committee is 
still indefatigably going on. These vessels, though at present private 
or only semi-official property, will of course bo placed at the disposal 
of the Government in case of war.’ (P. 830.) 

Cruisers of high speed, armed with long-rauge l>reccli“ 
loading guns of the recent type, have been built for the 
Government in Russia, Two of these, the ^ Rasboynik and 
‘Najesdnik,’ spent some time and made trials of their engines 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth in 1879. They arc now 
in the Pacific. In 1878 the Russian Government purchased 
four swift iron steamers in America, and others from German 
owners at Hamburg. It has recently had constructed a large 
number of light-draught gunboats, each carrying an 1 1-incli 
gun. Russia has a numerous fleet of torpedo boats, of which 
a hundred were built during the year 1878. The personnel 
of her fleet — probably including dockyard workmen — numbers 
42,168. At St. Petersburg tliere arc Uvo dockyards, one 
exclusively a building yard. At Nicbohiieff, in the soutli, 
the ^Popoffkas’ were constructed. Cronstadt is the great 
equipping yard of the Baltic. 

Mr. King draws a very unflattering picture of the condition 
of the navy of the United States. Indeed, were its efficiency 
at the moment alone to be considered, it might with accuracy 
be ranked after that of Holland, and perhaps after those of 
Brazil and Japan. ‘ The American navy,’ he says, ‘ is not at 
‘ present possessed of a single armoured sea-going ship ; and 
‘ has, strictly, but few modern cruising vessels and no arma- 
^ ments of modern rifled guns.’ The report of a Committee of 
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Congress stated that ^ the armoured vessels are of value for 
‘ coast and harbour defence, but arc of no value ns cruisers, 

^ and at sea would be unable to do any valuable service. 

‘ The first-rates (unarmoured ships) were in their day fine 
‘ specimens of naval architecture and an honour to the country, 

‘ but they are of a past age, and can never be made useful as 
vessels of war.’ Of the other unarmoured craft the Com- 
mittee observes, ‘ They have neither speed nor guns of much 
‘ power or range.’ This curious o])inion is added, ^ In peace 
‘ they arc valuable, useful, and perhaps economical.’ A re- 
mark v/hich reminds one of the saying of the late Grand Duke 
Constantine, whose life had been spent in drilling the Russian 
army, that he hated war, for it spoilt the soldiers. The 
economy of an inefficient navy in peace time can scarcely be 
])roYcd from the history of the force in the United States. 
Some figures given by ]\Ir. King are instructive. At the 
beginning of the civil war the total number of ships of all 
kinds, harbour ships included, on the American list was c*ighty- 
two. From April 1, 1861, to April 1, 1865, sixty-three 
armoured vessels, one hundred and twenty unarmoured vessels, 
and twelve miscellaneous craft Avere built by and for the Navy 
Department, at a cost, exclusive of armaments, of upwards 
of 12,500,000/. In addition to building these 177 vessels, the 
Government ])urchascd 497 from private owners for about 
3,700,000/. more. Thus more than sixteen millions sterling, 
besides the cost of the armaments, had to be expended in 
bringing up the navy to the strength necessary to overcome a 
very insignificant naval antagonist. If ever a navy is likely 
to be used in earnest, the wisdom of maintaining it continuously 
in an efficient state can hardly be doubted after a knowledge 
of the above facts. The Americans arc at present reconstruct- 
ing several of their turret monitors, converting them, in fact, 
from wooden into iron vessels, and improving their armour 
and machinery. Though this is being done at an expense of 
some 200,000/. eacli, it is more tliaii doubtful if the recon- 
structed vessels will come near in power to vessels of similar 
class in foreign services. The total personnel of the United 
States’ navy is 11,552. 

The political condition of Turkey renders it scarcely worth 
while to give any account of her navy, Avliich, in materiel at 
least, as Ave have seen above, could but a slmrt time ago have 
claimed a high rank amongst the navies of the world. With 
regard to the naval force of Spain, it may be said that of late 
it has rapidly declined— declined even from that state of weak- 
ness to Avhich it had fallen after Trafalgar. ‘The ships 
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^ belonging to the navy of Spain,’ we learn from Mr. King, 
^ are mostly of obsolete types, the armoured ships being too 
^ thinly protected to resist modern projectiles, and the lui- 
^ armoured ships having neither guns of sufficient power to 
^ fight, nor sufficient speed to elude an enemy.’ Kelatively to 
the forces of other States, therefore, the Spanish navy is even 
more insignificant than that of America : notwithstanding this, 
it is maimed by a body of good seamen, numbering 9,7a(), 
besides which there are corps of marine artillery and infantry. 

Among the secondary maritime States, Holland holds a higli 
place. When the modern reconstruction of fleets began, the 
Dutch were wise enough to avoid the mistakes of their neigh- 
bours, who built their earlier ironclads too often of wood. 
The consequence is, Holland has ‘ not a single wooden ar- 
^ inoured ship appearing on her navy list.’ Ho* most powerful 
ship is a sea-going turret ship, the ^ Konlng dcr Nederhinden,’ 
of 5,701 tons, and 4,630 horse-power. This vessel has 8-inch 
armour at the water-line, and carries an eclectic armament of 
four 11-inch Armstrong and four lY-inch Krupp guns. Her 
speed is nearly twelve knots. The Dutch have another sea- 
going armour-clad of smaller dimensions, and no less than 
seventeen coast-service monitors. They also possess a line 
squadron of new cruisers of about 3,000 tons and a speed of 
fourteen knots. 

Like some of the greater Powers, Sweden also has a " naval 
‘ programme.’ In 1876 the Minister of Marine proposed a 
plan of reconstruction, which was begun in 1877 and is to be 
completed by 1888. In accordance with its terms the Swedish 
navy was to comprise six rams with 14-inch armour, twenty 
armoured gunboats, and a uuml)er of unarmoured craft and 
torpedo boats. Sweden already has four turret vessels and 
ten armoured gunboats. Her force, like that of lier sister 
kingdom Norway, which has hei’ own navy and her own flag, 
is exclusively designed for home defence. The crews of tlie 
Swedish fleet amount to 5,607 men, of tlic Norwegian to 2,350. 
Denmark has seven armour-clads, all of them built of iron. 
The most powerful is the lately com])leted ^ Helgoland^’ a 
central-battery ship of 5,265 tons and 3,700 horse-power, 
having armour twelve inches thick at the water-line and ten 
inches on the battery, and armed with five heavy Krupp 
breech-loaders. The Odin,’ plated with 8-inch armour taper- 
ing at the extremities to five iuches, and carrying four 18-toTi 
guns, is the next in size and power. She is only a little over 
3,000 tons displacement. 

The Brazilian navy has eighteen armour-clads and fifty-two 
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unarmoured vessels of all classes. Many of the former, how- 
ever, were specially constructed for service during the war in 
Paraguay, and are practically obsolete at present. Two only 
arc considered of tlic modern type. They are ‘ double tur- 
^ reted sea-going vessels,’ w ith a displacement of 3,641 tons, 
a maximum thickness of armour of 12 inches, and an arma- 
ment of four 10-inch Wliitworth steel guns. Tlieir highest 
speed is put at 1 1 knots. Tlie nav^y of Brazil, tliougli pro- 
bably not very formidable on the high seas, is yet capable of 
doing good service for home defence; it is manned by about 
4,900 officers and men. Brazil's neighbour, the Argentine 
Kopublic, has akso a navy in which there are tliree armour- 
clads. Of these, one, the ^ San Martin,’ is now ])eing finished 
on the Thames, where she was recently launched ; she will l)e 
one of the first, pro])al)ly the very first, ship to go to sea with 
the new composite or ^ steel-faced ’ armour-jdating. She will 
also have for lier armjimeut eight of the new powerful 8-inch 
guns made by Sir \\Mliam Armstrong & Co. Her displace- 
ment is 4,000 tons, and her armour is to be 8 and 10 inches 
thick. 

The brilliant actions of which tlie South Pacific has lately 
been tlie scene liave reminded us that both Chili and Peru are 
naval Powers. Indeed, the navy of Chili has a history of 
respectable length and some distinction. It 'was under the 
Hag of Chili that Lord Coclirane jierformed some of his most 
gallant feats. Early in J820, Avitli a frigate, a brig, and a 
schooner, he attacke d the forts of Valdivia, armed with 118 
guns an<l garrisoned by 1,600 men, and captured them in two 
days. In November of the same year he cut out the Spanish 
Irigate ‘ .Esmeralda ’ from under the guns of the castles of 
Callao. During the present sanguinary and desolating w^ar 
both the Chilian and Peruvian navies have shown themselves 
worthy successors of the num whom C'oehrane led, and who 
expelled the Sjianiards. The Peruvian fleet now hardly exists. 
The Chilians liav(3 two handy and powerful armour-clads, 
built in this country, as avcU as the turret ship ‘ Huascar,’ 
w hich they captured from tlieir enemy. 

Even this enumeration, long as it is, docs not exhaust the 
list of naval States. AVe have only to cross the Pacific from 
South America to find a respectable fleet in Japan, and a far 
from despicable force even in China. Besides two older 
armour-clads, which, except against unarmoured ships such as 
those which compose the gi’eater part of the AVestern squadrons 
in Japanese waters, can scarcely be considered very formidable, 
Japan has three armoured sliips lately built in England. Of 
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these, one is 3,718 tons, and the others, which are ^belted 
^ cruisers,’ are 2,200. There are also one or two fast un- 
armoured cruisers of the new type. The navy of .Japan has 
been entirely organised on the English model. Officers of 
our service have in fact established it, and have trained its 
officers and men. Much of our nautical phraseology has been 
adopted in the service of the Mikado. There is a splendid 
Government dockyard at Yokosuka, about twelve miles from 
the treaty port of Yokohama, with a dry dock in which more 
.than one of our armour-clads has been received ; and there is 
also a fine dry dock, said by Sir Edward Eeed in his recent 
book to be amongst the largest in the world, nearly completed 
at Nagasaki. 

The Chinese naval materiel differs so completely in kind 
from that of Japan, tliat it might almost be fancied that we 
can trace in both the outward expression of the aspirations of 
the two countries, at least as regards foreign polic}\ 
ships of the Japanese navy, intended to cruise on the high 
seas, and suitable for making attacks, possibly 1[)etoken the 
would-be aggressiveness of that impulsive and imitative nation. 
Those of the Chinese, on the other hand, are chiefly intended 
for home defence, and, not unlikely, exhibit the desire of that 
people to be left alone by strangers. One thing is quite 
certain, and that is, that they liave sliown no reluctance to 
avail themselves of Western skill and appliances to secure the*, 
defence of their country. They have done this in recent 
years to such an extent that the power of the empire to resist 
aggression has been increased in a remarkable manner. ‘ It 
^ is a mistake,’ says Mr. King, Ho regard the Chinese as an 
‘ effete nation, not to be reckoned as a factor in international 
‘ problems. . . . The marvellous resuscitation of China during 
‘ the last eighteen years is nowhere more apparent than in the 
^ development of her military and naval strength.’ Dockyards 
and arsenals have been constructed, and ships have been 
launched, and their engines, and even their guns in some 
cases, made at one or the other of them. The history of the 
naval dockyard near Foo-chow, on the river Min, will give an 
idea of the energy which has characterised the proceedings of 
the Chinese in the reorganisation of their defensive forces. In 
1867 the preliminary works were begun. The site was very 
unfavourable. It w as necessary ‘ to raise the level of the 
^ ground five feet above that of the original paddy on the 
‘ unstable soil of which the works had to be constructed.’ 
Nevertheless in seven years not only had an important arsenal 
been constructed from its foundations, but eighteen vessels 
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were built at it, and in great part had their engines made in 
its workshops. Of these, twelve were over 1,200 tons displace- 
ment. There is another dockyard near Shanghai, at which two 
steam frigates have been launched, and the only ironclad — a 
small one for river service — as yet possessed by the Chinese. At 
this establishment* small arms and other munitions of war have 
been turned out in large quantities for several years. There 
is a gun factory at Nanking, and a cartridge factory and powder 
works on different banks of the Pei-ho, near Tien-tsin. The 
Chinese have also recently acquired some dry docks, the pro- 
perty of an English company, at Whampoa, near Canton. 

The most formidable members of the home-defence fleet of 
China are undoubtedly the gunboats on the plan of Mr. 
George Rendel of tlie great Elswick firm. Eight of these are 
now in China. Two are 319 tons each, and carry one 26J-ton 
gun : two are 400 tons, and carry ^ each a 38-ton gun of the 
‘ British service pattern.’ The four newer ones are 440 tons, 
draw about 10 feet of water, can steam 10 knots, and are armed 
with one of Sir William Armstrong’s 11-inch 35-ton guns. 
I’he projectile of this piece is said by Mr. King to be capable 
of piercing 17 inclies of iron ai’nioui- at 1,000 yards’ range; 
whilst that of tlie heavier 38-tou gun, carried by the larger 
turret ships of the Britisli navy, is, according to him, only able 
to penetrate 15^ inches at the same distance. 

We are glad to see that Mr. King docs not concur in the 
extravagant opinions as to the value of these gunboats current 
when the last squadron of them sailed from this country. We 
were then given to understand that some dozen of them,whicli 
could he got for the price of one first-class armour-clad, would 
be more than a match for the latter ; and that small craft of 
the kind would sweep the armour-clads of huge size from the 
sea. Our author says : — 

‘ These boats are primarily intended for coast defence, and if pro- 
perly manned will no doubt give a great deal of trouble to Japan or 
any other nation whicli may dare to invade the sanctity of Celestial 
waters. Extravagant estimates, liowever, of their merits have been 
ibrined. They are a long step iii advance, and — for special service — a 
valuable addition to a fleet, but they arc not likely to revolutionise 
naval architecture. As at present constructed they are not free from 
objections, one of which is the want of lateral movement of the gun 
without movement of the vessel, particularly in rivers, where otherwise 
such craft would l)o especially serviceable. Besides tins they have 
not the speed to escape from an armoured ship, and to operate with 

* In November 1880 news came from China to the effect that a 
7 -inch ‘ polygrooved’ rifled gun had been made at this establishment. 
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tolerable efficiency the water must be tolerably smooth, and at such 
times it would not be difficult with well-directed shots to send one of 
them to the bottom.’ (Pp. 431-2.) 

It might have been added, that these vessels are penetrable by 
the lightest guns in use, even those carried by steam launches, 
and that so filled arc they with the machinery that pro]>els 
them, steers them, or works their guns, that it would be dif- 
ficult for even a projectile of small diameter to pierce them 
without doing serious mischief. Moreover, having attained 
such large dimensions as arc implied by their displacement ol‘ 
440 tous, they cannot safely rely upon the impunity from an 
enemy’s fire, due to smallness of target, which with some reason 
was claimed for earlicj* examples of the type of not more than 
half the size. Mj-, King makes an observation w’hich is worth 
repeating. It is this : “It Avill be thus seen that China, the 
^ effete” nation of the East, but just entered into the race 
‘ between modern naval Powers, has already actually put to 
^ sea more powerful guns than any other nation on the globe 
the ^ Inflexible ’ and ^ Duilio,’ with 80-ton and 100-ton guns, 
being not yet complete for service. 

We have now to see what, in view of this immense addition 
to the aggregate naval power of the world in general and to 
that of individual States, is the condition of the British navy. 
The largest ship is the ^ Inflexible.’ She is one of the ^ pro- 
‘ tected ’ vessels before spoken of, and has been described as 
^ a floating castle, 110 feet long and 75 feet wide, rising lOlcet 
^ out of water, and having above that again two round turrets 
^ planted diagonally nt its opposite corners.’ Castle and 
turrets are thickly armoured, and each turret carries two 
80-ton guns. These can be fired, all four, ahead or astei n, 
the turrets being placed with their centres on opposite sides 
of the midship line. ^ Attached to the rectangular castle, 
‘ but completely submerged — every part being G to 7 feet 
^ under water — there is a hull of ordinary form with a jiowerful 
^ ram-bow, twin screws, and submerged rudder and helm.’ 
Above the submerged part is an unarmoured structure carried 
to a height of 20 feet above the water. The ‘ Inflexible,’ in 
fact, is an unarmoured ship with a very thickly armoured jiart 
and two armoured turrets in the centre; this plated part 
resting on an iron deck 3 inches thick, which is often spoken 
of as ‘ horizontal armour.’ She has a displacement of 1 1 ,407 
tons. Over the armour deck the space is divided into com- 
partments arranged to carry coals and water-excluding stores 
so packed as to form further subdivisions of the space. Next 
to the ship’s side the compartments are filled with cork, and 
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inside this are subdivisions filled with layers of canvas and 
oakum. The object of this is to insure the floatation if the un- 
armoured part of the hull is perforated by shot. ^ The cork is 
^ intended as a life-belt to the ship when the unprotected ends 
^ are riddled and filled with water.’ The hull, into the con- 
struction of w^hich steel has largely entered, has a double 
bottom and many water-tight bulkheads. The armour of the 
citadel is composed of two layers of plates each 12 inches 
thick, or 24 in all. The armour of the turrets is also in 
two layers ; the outer is of steel-faced plates 9 inches, and the 
inner of iron 7 inches in thickness. It will be interesting to 
compare our most ])ow^erful ship with the most important 
vessels belonging to foreign navies. 



I Infti'xilik- ! 

! 1 


Amiral Duperre 

L^ingtli . 

1 ' 

' .‘>20 feet 

340 ft. 11 ill. 

819 11. 10 in. 

13 earn 

: Tf) feet 

04 ft. 9 in. 

06 ft. 11 in. 

Displacement . 

i 11,107 tons 

10,101 tons 

10,322 tons 

HorsG-]30Wor , 

1 <S,407 

7,000 

7,397 

Speed 

' ^15 knots 

15 knots 

14*5 knots 

No. of turret guns. . 

i ^ 

4 

4 

Weight of eacli gun . 
Total energy ol‘ f 

each gun . \ 

Maximum tlji(‘k]n;ss 

1 80 tons 

; 20,000 

i fo(»t-tons 

. 1 

1 

! 100 tons 

40,100 
foot-tons 

40 tons 

of armour . 

j 2 1 inches ' 

21*05 inches 

21*0 indies 

Cost 

1 £r>5;5,or. i i 

£700,000 

£104.468 

Cost per ton . 

1 X'^I.S j 

! _ 1 

X’07 O.s’. 

£47 


The speed of all three sliips may be considered, and the final 
trials of each will probably show it, to be nearly alike. The 
Italian ship is by far the most costly ; and if we take note of 
the superior thickness of her armour — about 2^ inches — the 
llritish ship is certainly the least so. Her one point of inferiority 
to the ^ Dandolo ’ is the inferior po^ver of her guns. 

Next to the ^Inflexible’ come three turret ships, the ‘Dread- 
^ nought,’ ^ Thunderer,’ and ^ Devastation.’ The two latter 
closely resemble each other, In fact, in principal dimensions 
they are alike. All three ships are plated all round the low 
side, on the walls of the central casemate, and on the two tiir- 
3 ’cts placed on the midship line of the ship above this casemate. 
But in the ^ Dreadnought ’ the latter is as wide as the ship, in 


Speed trials arc not yet completed. 
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the others its walls stand well within the sides of the ship. 
The ^ Dreadnought ’ may be compared with the ‘ Duilio,’ the 
‘ Dandolo’s ’ sister ship, which vessel she closely approaches in 
size. 


Displacement 
Horse-power 
Thickest armour ( u hull 
Turret armour 
No. of turret gun- 
Weight of each giiu 
Total energy of tacli guii 
Cost .... 
Cost per ton 


Dreadnought 


10,886 tons 

I 8,216 

' 14 inches 

i 14 inches 

4 

; 88 tons 

I 11,357 foot- tons 
! 494,160/. 

I 45/. 8^*. 


Duilio 


10,401 tons 
7,710 

21*65 inches' 
11*81 indies 
4 

100 tons 
^10,100 foot- tons 
700,000/. 
07/. 65. 


Though the water-line armour of the ^Dreacluouglit ’ is only 
14 inches at the thickest, it is carried all the way round the 
hull. The one point in which she seems to be considonibly in- 
ferior to the Italian ship is in her armament, whicli here, as in 
the ^ Inflexible’s ’ case, shows the ^veakest item in the compari- 
son. 

The ^ Peter the Great ’ and the English ‘ Devastation ’ are 
avowedly rival ships. The following comj)arison sliould prove 
iiitcrestino: : — 


Deviistal ion 


Peter tbe Great 


Displaccnunit 
Horse-power 
Thickest armour on hull 
'^I'urret armour . 

No. of turret guns 
Weight of each gun , 
Total energy o£ each gun 


■ 1),3<S7 tons 
6,650 
12 inches 
l i inches 
4 

35 tons 

8,200 foot-tons 


0,820 tons 
8,700 * 

1 1 inches 
14 inches 
4 

40 tons 

0,408 foot-tons 


AVe have no information as to the cost of the ^ Peter the 
^ Great,’ but her macluiiery cost 156,000/. against 61,327/. for 
the * Devastation’s.’ In this case tilso may be noticed an in- 
feriority in gun-power on the part of the British vessel. 

The ^ Inflexible ’ may be accepted as the type of the sea- 
going turret ship in its latest form. F our other vessels of the 


* The new engines ordered in Scotland arc reported to be of 7,000 
horse-power. 
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class are being prepared. Two, which are approaching com- 
pletion — the ^ Ajax ’ and the ‘ Agamemnon ’ — are about 3,000 
tons less than the ^ Inflexible.’ Their displacement is 8,492 
tons, and their horse-power 6,000. The armament is to con- 
sist of four 38-ton guns. The armour on the water-line of the 
central citadel is thus disposed : ^ first, 10 inches of teak next to 
^ the iron hull, faced with 8 inches of iron ; then 9 inches of 
* teak faced with 10 inches of iron ; making in all 18 inches of 
^ iron, and 19 inches of armour.’ On the tui-rets there are to 
be steel-faced plates of 14 inches in one thickness. The two 
others, called the ^Colossus’ and ^Majestic,’ are somewhat 
larger. Their displacement is to be 9,150 tons, and their 
horse-power 6,000. They were begun in 1879, and are the 
^ first armoured ships laid down by the British to be con- 
^ structed of steel.’ The armament will probably consist, we 
are told, of four breech-loading guns of about 40 tons weight 
in the turrets, and six light shell guns on the superstructure. 
The introduction of heavy breech-loaders into the equipment 
of our new ships indicates the beginning of an important refor- 
mation of our naval ordnance. Mr. King says of these pieces 
that they will be Hhc first British breech-loaders ever mounted 
^ in a turret. These guns will be much more powerful than 
^ the 38-ton guns of the Dreadnought.” ’ Another ship, 
building at Chatham, the ^ Conqueror,’ with a displacement of 
6,200 tons, is to have but one turret. We find also that a 
ship of a new type is being designed, or probably by this time 
actually begun. The armament will consist of two 43-ton 
breech-loaders, revolving within Ccich of two fixed barbette 
turrets, and a battery of brccch-loading guns capable of 
piercing armour between them. 

One ship that will soon be completed is so novel in design, 
that some description of her seems necessary. The late First 
Lord of the Admiralty described her as ‘ of a kind as yet un- 
‘ known in any part of the world.’ She is said, when launched, 
to resemble a cylinder floating on its side and deeply im- 
mersed, the ends being tapered, so as to form a bow and stern. 
The top of the cylinder is flattened to form a deck, which is to 
be plated with steel armour. A complete cross-section of this 
curious vessel is similar in outline to that of a peg-top. She 
is built throughout of steel. She is expected to attain a speed 
of seventeen knots an hour, and is to have no guns, her offen- 
sive weapons being her ram and Whitehead torpedoes. She is 
called the ‘ Polyphemus.’ 

It will have been observed that, with the exception of the 
two vessels of special type just mentioned, all the heavy fight- 
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ing ships lately laid down or completed for the English navy 
are of the turret class. We still have, however, a formidable 
fleet of broadside ships. The * Alexandra,’ the flag-ship of the 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, is of this description. 
She is fully rigged, and has a two-storied battery amidships, so 
arranged as to give a heavy bow fire and an efficient fire to- 
wards the stern. Her displacement is 9,492 tons, and horse- 
power -8,615. Another ship, also in the Mediterranean, the 
^ Temeraire,’ has a central battery, and two fixed harbette tur- 
I’ets on the upper deck. We may compare her with a French 
ship, the ^ Itedoutable,’ of about the same size : — 



T<‘iiieraire 

ill doutabic 

Displacement .... 

<S,540 tons 

S,GG1 tons 

Horse-power , , . , i 

7,700 

5,9 1« 

Thickest armour at water-line . 

11 inches 

11 inches 

Do. on turrets or casemate 

10 inches 

1 9^* inches 

Guns — No. ... 

four 25 -ton 
four 18-ton 

j Hix 22>-ton 

six light 

Cost .... 

j .i:;;>c3,52s 

».^‘)70,000^- 
(hull alone) 


The price of the Jiritish ship is given us including her nui- 
(ihineiy, and compares very favourably with that of the 
French. 

Considering the extreme importance of providing adequate 
protection for our enormous and increasing mercantile marine, 
an examination of the special classes of ships designed to insure 
it will not be without interest, and may properly precede the 
Inquiry which it is proposed to make into our relative naval 
strength in general. Allusion has already been made to the 
‘ belted ’ ships which, in all services in which they are found, are 
included amongst the armour-clads. They are, nevertheless, 
specially intended to bear an important share in the protection 
of our commerce on the ocean. ^ Their object,’ we are informed 
by the Controller of the Navy, ^ is not to take part in close 
^ engagements, but to roam over the seas and drive away those 
^ wasps — fast cruisers — which we are told are to be brought to 
‘ bear upon us by stopping our trade, and preventing our carry- 
^ ing on that commerce in which we have always taken the fore- 
^ most place all over the world.’ Vessels of the kind are, 
however, few in number, and it is to unarmoured cruisers of 

* These figures are taken from a speech in the French Chamber 
by M. E. Farcy. 
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high speed — aided, likely enough, in time of war by armed mer- 
chant steamers — that we must continue to look principally for 
the security of our maritime communications. 

Our unarmoured cruising fleet is divided into seven or eight 
classes. The ‘ Shah ’ is the largest unarmoured ship in the 
British service. She has a disj)lacement of 6,040 tons, 477 
horse-power, and a speed of more than 16^ knots. Sho 
carries 26 guns, two of them of 18 tons. The ‘Inconstant,’ 
like hcj’, built of iron and cased with wood, is a little 
smaller, and has about the same speed. The ‘ Raleigh ’ may be 
compared with the largest French ships, which she approaches 
ill size. 







I iialoi^'h 

niiquesno 

l)is})lac(-‘Tncnt . 

. , 5,200 tons 

5,350 tons 

fforse-power • 

. j GJ58 

5,017 

Speed .... 

. j 15*5 knots 

15’0 knots 


The British ship, it should be remembered, has been in com- 
mihsioii and at sea for seven years, the F rench ship is quite six 
years more recent in da te. 1 n the next class of ‘ iron corvettes ’ 
Mr. King makes an instra(;tivc com[)arison between one mem- 
ber of the class and a corresponding French cruiser. The 
[trincipal ])oints of the coinjiarison may be rejiroduced : — 


llorSF-} lower 

Speed 

Coht 


lit ) vor i I ‘ LiL^ u liy- Troui n 

toiirf 1 3,140 tons 

4,0Gl I 3,722 
15 knots 15 knots 

l 15G,102 i^l58,220 


Tiie cost of uniiaineiit of the ‘ Duguay-Ti’ouin ’ is included 
ill the above sum ; that of the ^ Hover’s ’ is not, but it is pro- 
bably fully compensated for liy the excess of tlie latter’s tonnage 
and engine-power. 

Our autlior also gives us another comparison which is wortli 
reproduction. It is between one of our less recent ^ composite,’ 
or partly iron and partly wooden, corvettes, the ^ Garnet,’ and 
the wholly wooden American corvette ^ Vandalia,’ of — with 
perhaps a single exception — the most important cruising class 
in the United States’ navy. 
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Garnet 

Vandalia 

Displacement .... 

2,162 tons 

2,033 tons 

Horse-power .... 

2,000 

1,200 

Speed 

i 13 knots 

12 knots 

Cost : — Hull, &c. 

' X’64,355 

X68,8r>2 

. Do. Machinery 

X27,lll 

£29,864 

Do. Total .... 

i X91,46G 

£98,720 


Not only is the larger, more powerfully engined, and swifter 
English ship the cheaper, but she is built on a better system 
and of more durable matQrials. In the matter of cost, too, we 
should bear in mind what we are told in the book before us : — 


‘ A nominal percentage is added to the actual cost of labour, mate- 
rials, and stores entering into the construction of a [British] vessel, to 
cover what is believed to be the ship’s share of the value of main- 
tenance of the plant, appliances, tools, fuel, Ac., necessarily emploj^ed 
in the dockyards as shipbuilding establishments. . , . This added 
percentage is part of the total cost of every ship, and should not be 
lost sight of in making comparisons between tlie cost of British and 
American ships of war.’ (Pp. 248-9.) 

Iron seems likely to be superseded by steel in shipbuilding 
as thoroughly as it has superseded wood. Two corvettes built 
in 1874 w^ere the last wooden fighting vessels that were ot are 
likely to be added to the British navy. On the list now there are 
two classes of steel cruisers ; one composed of two individuals, the 
^ Iris ’ and ^ Mercury,’ both steaming more than 18^ knots an 
hour; and another of nine, known as the C class, because the 
names of all the ships in it begin with that letter. In the con- 
struction of the latter some iron is used, but they are built 
mostly of steel, and are cased with wood. They are about tbt' 
same size as the French ^ Villars ’ and her sisters, being of 
2,383 tons displacement and 2,300 horse-power. Their speed, 
however, is from one and a half to two knots less than that 
with which the French ships arc credited. With regard to 
this point, we may recall what Mr. King has said in the early 
part of his work : ^ In examining the lists it will be noticed that 
‘ the speeds of French ships must be overrated when compared 
‘ with the English ships of equal displacement and engine- 
* power.’ The design of these new corvettes of ours is such 
that thejr must be regarded as ^ protected ’ ships, but slightly 
inferior in defensive capabilities to armour-clads. W ater-tigbt 
bulkheads extend from the keel to the upper deck, and coffer- 
dams of iron are built round engines, boilers, and magazines to 
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neutralise the effect of shot. There is also over the machinery 
and ammunition a steel deck an inch and a half in thickness. 

The descriptions given above of the leading ships in the 
several navies of tlie world will have shown how continuous 
has been the progress in naval design. The moderate plating 
throughout the whole side of an armour-clad has given place 
to armour of great thickness concentrated on a limited portion 
of the ship, the protection elsewhere being provided by sub- 
division into cells and compartments, and the introduction of 
unsinkablc materials. Tlie armour, too, has itself undergone 
a change, and the composite ’ or steel-faced plate has already 
been substituted for simple wrought iron on the surfaces of 
turrets and casemated batteries. By this the protection is 
rendered more efficient, as 12 inches of the new plating is said 
to have equal resisting power with 1 5 inches of the old ; whilst 

* against oblique fire there will remain beyond this a consider- 
‘ able advantage in favour of the steel-faced plates.’ Tn the 
unarmoured fleet new materials of construction have been in- 
troduced. As the composite system supplanted the wood, 
and the iron the composite, so now we see that the steel is 
supplanting the iron. In propelling machinery the low-pres- 
sure engines have been to a great extent superseded by the 
compound plan of low and high pressure cylinders, thereby 
causing a great economy of fuel, and consequently giving to 
ships an increased power of going to long distances from their 
coaling stations. In five years upwards of seventy vessels 
built for the British service have had engines of this kind put 
on board them. Jtw^as adopted in France ^ after its success 
‘ was established in the British navy.’ 

Tlie use of the torpedo as a naval weapon has been greatly 
extended. We have seen that it is to be the chief *armament 
of the ‘ Polyphemus ; ’ besides which all important members of 
both the armoured and unarmoured classes in our service are 
provided with appliances for using the AVhitehead torpedo. 
This is the case too wdth the ships of foreign Powers. As Sir 
Spencer llobinson has said, ^ torpedoes are but another and 

* more destructive form of artillery.’ No navy now is without 
a certain number of swift torpedo boats, wdiich are undoubtedly 
most effective components of a coast-defence force, and may 
perhaps prove of value also on the high seas. The reply to 
the torpedo boat is the machine gun. This weapon admits of 
a rapid continuous fire from several barrels united in a single 
gun. The enormous number of shots which can be fired in a 
few seconds, the accuracy of the piece, and the perforating 
effect of its bullets, seem to render it very doubtful if a torpedo^ 
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boat attack could be made by daylight on a ship armed with a 
suitable number of these weapons. In the French navy the 
Hotchkiss gun is used ; in ours and in several Continental ser- 
vices, the Nordenfelt. 

Gunnery has not ceased to advance wliilst ship construction, 
engine making, and armour plating have been making pro- 
gress. The heaviest guns carried by Admiral Farragut’s 
flag-ship in 1862, when lie captured the Mississippi forts, were 
9-inch smooth- bor 13 s, firing 90-lb. shot with 13 lbs. of powdei'. 
The Krupp 71-toii gun and the Woolwich 80-ton gun have 
projectiles v/eighing 1,700 lbs., and the Italian 100-ton gun 
— made by a jjrivate English firm — a projectile weighing over 
2,000 lbs. Guns liave been cliarnbered ; that is, the portion of 
the bore in Avhich the cartridge rests lias been enlarged, 
enabling a heavier powder charge to be used, which imparts a 
greater effect to the shot and diminishes the strain on tin*, 
gun. Mr. King gives some very interesting results of recent 
gunnery experiments. 

‘ The 12-iiich 35-ton Woolwich gun gives an energy to its projectile 
of 210 foot-tons per inch of circnnifcrence, and this is estimated to 
carry it through 14 inches of iron at 500 yards. Tlie shot from tlic; 
new 8-inch Armstrong gun, witli 95-1 h. charge, will pass througli this 
target, or, in other words, the new 8-inch gun of 1 J i- tons can erpial in 
penetration the shot from the 35-ton gnu.’ (P. 462.) 

We find descriptions of other guns made by Sir irilHam 
Armstrong which possess a similar remarkable power. Tin; 
efforts of private makers to improve tlie efficiency of heavy 
ordnance have not been confined to this country. Mr. King 
speaks strongly in ap})roval of the powerful weapons produced 
by Krupp of Essen, and says, ‘ It is certainly a forcible 
^ argument in his favour, that the manifest tendency of all 
^ Governments and gunmakers is towards the adoption of 
‘ many of those features which he has already incorporated 
^ into his system.’ W^e have (at page 472) a comparison 
between the three heaviest guns known — Sir William Arm- 
strong’s lOO-ton gun (which the Italians have put on board the 
^ Duilio’), the Woolwich 80-ton gun, and the Krupp 71-ton 
gun. From this we learn that the amount of iron armour 
which will be penetrated by the Italian gun is 36 inches, by 
the German 33^ inches, and by the English (which is nine 
tons heavier than the German) 32 inches ; the power in 
relation to weight being higliest in Krupp ’s weapon. Anotlier 
gun by the latter maker, weighing 18 tons, is said to have the 
same power of penetrating armour as the Woolwich gun of 
38 tons. It is important to notice the power of these weapons 
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of Krupp’s pattern, for it seems that all the ships launched 
within the last few years by Austria, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holland — the navies of which were at one time chiefly or 
exclusively armed with guns of the English kind — now carry 
those of the German maker. The rifled guns of the German and 
Kussian navies have always been either of his manufacture or 
made on the same design as liis. Though the Italians procure 
their heavy naval guns from England, they make their own 
gunpowder at a place called Fossano, and seem to have ob- 
tained some remarkable results from it. Some experiments 
with tlic 100-ton gun are reported, in wliich ‘ the Possaiio 
^ pOAvder gave 282^ foot-tons more energy than the English, 
‘ with a reduction of four tons in the pressure on tl*e interior 
‘ surface of the gun.’ The great accuracy of the Krujjp guns 
is also attributed ^ in some degree to the Avell-adapted prismatic 
‘ powder employed,’ an explosive which has long been used in 
the Kussian and Gerinan services, and Avhich is said to be of 
excellent quality. 

On the whole we do not appear to compare with foreign 
fleets in the matter of armament so favourably as in all other 
particulars. Mr. King docs not attempt to account for this 
striking excc2)tIon to a general superiority, whicli he 3icver 
fails to point out; but contents himself with observing tiiat 
^ the armaments of all the British ships are furnished from 
‘ Woolwich under the War Department, and arc not included 
^ in the naval estimates granted by Parliament.’ We learn 
from him, however, that some powerful new guns are to be 
made for the navy. These are to be breech-loaders, and, as 
before stated, will probably be ready in time to arm the turrets 
of the ^ Conqueror,’ the ^ Colossus,' and the ^ Majestic’ a year 
or two hence. 

One of the most interesting parts of this valuable and 
instructive Avork is that devoted to an examination of the com- 
parative strength of the British and French navies. In it an 
article published by Sir Spencer Robinson in the ‘ Nineteenth 
^Century’ for March 1880 is criticised very freely. Sir 
Spencer considered our ironclad fleet to be less strong than 
was commonly supposed, and had deducted from the grand 
total of our armoured ships on January 1, 1879, amounting 
to 69, all but ^ thirteen ironclads fit for sea and of enormous 
^ poAver.’ These he divided into tAvo classes, putting six in the 
first and seven in tlie second. Against this he placed the 
armoured navy of France, and ^ave credit to both PoAvers also 
for ships under repair and reqmring repair, which he supposed 
might be ready by June 1880. The result was that by that 
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date England would have eight first-class ships^ to be rein- 
forced soon after by three more; and France eight, to be 
reinforced by two more before the end of the year. As to 
the second class, he counted for the English twelve ships, to be 
shortly reinforced by another ; and for the French twelve, the 
displacement and thickness of armour of the former being 
decidedly superior. He further went on to state, that France 
had some ironclad floating batteries, and ten sea-going iron- 
clads, some in indifferent condition. ‘ Ship for ship,’ he said, 

‘ we have no equivalent on our side, but instead a mass of 
^ ships of most diverse dimensions and qualities . . . alto- 
^ gether of an unsatisfactory nature.’ 

It was surprising that, considering the eminence and distin- 
guished public services of the author, but little notice was 
taken in England of this comparison, so unfavourable to the 
efficiency of our fleet. This, perhaps, is another indication of 
that deficient interest in naval matters wliieh has before been 
spoken of. It has remained for an American to point out how 
* very erroneous and misleading ’ it was. Of course since the 
article appeared the work of the dockyards in England and in 
France has not stood still, and ships have been launched or 
repaired and made ready for sea in botli, in the interval, in 
numbers which render Sir Spencer llobinson's statements 
almost obsolete. Nevertheless, it is necessary to call attention 
to a point which really vitiates liis whole argument. He 
has, as Mr. King justly remarks, in the case of the British 
armour-clads, ^applied the most rigid rules of elimination, 

‘ excluding all ships not fully completed, all not in thorough 
^ repair, or needing new boilers, and all having not more than 
‘ six inches of armour ; ’ whilst ‘ his acknowledged want of 
^ familiarity with the condition and real efficiency of many of 
‘ the French ships precludes any attempt at a thorough 
‘ analysis of their list.’ 

The American writer, whose official inspections of the naval 
materiel of our own and of Continental fleets, and whose great 
technical knowledge eminently qualify him to form an opinion, 
may certainly be regarded as an entirely unprejudiced arbiter 
on the claims of the two navies to superior efficiency. His 
observations may therefore be repeated with profit. He 
says : — 

* Had ho applied equally severe rules to the analysis of the French 
fleet, there would not have remained from its list of nominal sea-going 
ships more than six or seven of the same [the first] class, even suppos- 
ing them all to be in thorough repair. To illustrate the looseness and 
inaccuracy of the comparison he has made, it may be said that to 
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make out the number of eight first-class sea-going armour-clads fully 
completed belonging to France, it is apparent, although they are not 
indicated by name, that he has to include three wooden ships of old 
style having light armour, and these he sets against modern British 
fighting ships like the “Dreadnought” and the “Thunderer.” Where 
the twelve French ships of the second class are obtained is not apparent, 
unless either ships rated as coast-defenders or those still incomplete 
or now obsolete are included, though all these classes are expressly 
deducted from the British list. But it is of course improper to exclude 
from the eifective fleet of* cither nation new ships not fully completed, 
or those undergoing or needing repair, or requiring new boilers. 
Under the former head would be included some of tlie most powerful 
of the British ships. Any person familiar with the magnificent 
resources of the British royal dockyards, and their numerous [private] 
dockyards and iron-ship yards, thoroughly equipped with all the plant 
and appliances requisite for modern war-ship and engine construction, 
can conceive with what rapidity unfinished ships would be completed, 
and needed repairs would be eflected, should an emergency arise de- 
manding it.’ (P. 2CC.) 

Ilis own comparative estimate gives to the English twenty- 
eight armoured ships, not one of wood, with an average thick- 
ness of armour of 11*6 inches, and an average speed of 18'7 
knots; and to the French twenty-one ships, several of wdiich 
have wooden hulls, with an average tJiickness of armour of 
11 inches, and an average speed of 1.3 knots, ^^’"ith respect 
to the unarmoured cruisers of the two nations suitable for tlic 
ocean service of modern wmrfarc, gun vessels Jind small craft 
being deducted, the American officer computes that 

‘ the modern unarmoured fleet of Great Britain consists of three frigates, 
twenty-one corvettes, and two vessels of the rapid type; while the 
French fleet, after mailing e([uivalent deductions and omitting vessels 
of old type, comprises four frigates, two of wdiich are building, and 
twelve corvettes of modern construction. The average speed of the 
Ikitish ships is undoubtedly higher than that of the French.’ 

Some value should aho be given to the 419 merchant 
steamers of this country between 1,200 and 5,000 tons, veiy 
many of which have high speed, and might without difficulty 
be transferred to the Royal IsTavy in case of war. 

In the foregoing survey of the navies of the world, sufficient 
details concerniim' each of them wdll have been given to enable 
a correct estimate to be formed of the enormous recent increase 
of naval power in all quarters. The aggregate naval strength 
of foreign States lias no doubt been greatly augmented. At 
the same time it is equall)^ certain that, relatively to any single 
State, oar own strength is more considerable than it was not 
very long ago. Many persons must remember the well- 
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founded apprehensions with which the near equality of the 
French navy to ours was regarded in the heyday of the Second 
Empire. The distance between the two is far greater now. 
No doubt the French have made and are making great efforts 
to increase their force, and only a continuance of similar efforts 
on our pai’t will insure our keeping ahead of them. But there 
is no sign as yet that we are slackening our pace in the 
ever-continuing race for maritime pre-eminence. It is true 
that our increasing sea-borne commerce, and growing de- 
pendence on foreign imports for our food, render the task of 
maintaining our position a more and more difficult, as well as 
a more and more necessary one. But the impartial opinions 
of the author whose book is being noticed go far to assure us 
that this task is not neglected. The work, indeed, is filled with 
evidences of tlie efficiency of the British navy, and repeatedly 
bears testimony to the brilliant success of our naval architects 
in solving the apparently almost insoluble iiroblcms of modern 
war-ship construction. It places the labours of that distin- 
guished profession in a singularly honourable light. Their 
designs are copied in every navy in existence, even in those 
Avhich hitherto have persistently followed lines of their own. 
We question if there be any other art or science followed in 
England which so universally and indisputably gives the law 
to all countries as that of naval architecture. The skill of 
our constructors has been wisely seconded by the enlightened 
policy of the Admiralty, which, we arc told, has been steadily 
to encourage private works, which tends not only to expand 
the resources of the kingdom, but also to obtain the best con- 
structive and mechanical ability. 

We have seen at how low a cost, relatively to those of other 
Powers, some of our most important ships have been built. 
It is pleasant to be able to show that this economy may be 
asserted of our naval administi-ation in general. Taking the 
ordinary annual expenditure of the cliief maritime nations of 
Europe, we should find that the average share in the total 
sum expended of every ton of armoured and unarmoured 
fighting shipping in the sea-going squadrons is: in Russia, 
nearly 100/. ; Fi'ance, 54/. 6a-. ; Germany, 50/. 6s , ; England, 
43/. 185.; Italy, 40/. 4 a *.; Austria, 31/. 85 . But Italy and 
Austria have no squadi’ons on foreign stations. The average 
share of each member of the 'personnel is lower in England 
than in Firance or Germany. A French Admiralty official 
calculated in 1878 that the annual cost of the maintenance and 
repair of each ton of shipping was 3/. 135. in France and 1 /. 45 . 
in England. The cost of coals and engine-room stores in the 
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former country was ISs. 7(L per ton; in the. latter 12.s*, Id. 
He also estimated that the general constant expenses of main- 
taining the dockyards, irrespective of the work done in them, 
was 258,000/. for the French, and 147,000/. for the English; 
and that the general superintendence of tliese establishments 
in France was more than double tluit of the English. Sup- 
posing the chief object of a navy to be the protection of tlie 
mercantile marine and ocean trade, to protect every 100 tons 
of merchant shipping costs annually, in France, 778/. ; Ilussia, 
694/. ; Austria, 256/. ; Italy, 187/. ; England, 115/. ; to protect 
cveiy 1,000/. worth of sea-borne im])orts and exports costs — in 
Russia, about 35/. 18.v. ; vVustria, 28/, lO.v, ; France, 26/. 16.v, ; 
Italy, 25/. Hs.; Germany, 22/. 16.^. ; England, 17/. 5s. Had 
the trade and shipping of the colonics — other than their trade 
with the mother country — ])ecn considered, the English figures 
would have been lower. Whether we spend our money wisely 
or not, there Is no doubt that we obtain more for what we do 
spend than any other country. 


.\nT. IJT. — 1, J(ic(/urs d'Arteveldc. Par Kervyx dk 
Letteniiovi:. (land ; 1863. 

2. Brcherrltc des Atftiquifez vt Nobirssr dv Flandres. Par 
Philipp r: f)E j.’t]srixov, Vicomte d(‘ Therouenne. l^onay : 
1632. 

3. Arnialvs dc Flandrrs dr P. (T ()ud,e(fherst. Par M. Les- 
BROIISSAKT, Gand : 1789. 

Forte Lrornsschrfs van Javoh van ArfrvrhL Poor Eieven 
Evekwyn. Gcmt: 1845. 

5. ]\Irmoirrs sur la villc dr Gand. Parle Chc^valier CliAitLES- 
Louis Diekicx. Gand: 1814. 

6 . Crontjekr van dai Intndc rnde Graefsrrpr van Vlaenderrn. 
G(nnacct door don. Nk olaes Despars, To Brngga* : 
1839. 

7. Memorir Bork der Stadt Ghcnt^ 1301-1737. Ghent: 
1839. 

8. Le Siecle drs ArteveMe. Par Leon Vandeuktndere, 
Professeur rUniversitc de Brux(dles. Bruxelles: 1879. 

^iiE oldest, and perha])s the strongest, link which binds 
England to the continent of Europe, is the relation of 
this country to Flanders. There, on the eastern shore of the 
German Ocean, where Charlemagne planted a Saxon colony 
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a thousand years ago on the littus Saxonicuniy still lives a 
people singularly congenial to ourselves. The same eager pur- 
suit of trade, the same skill in manufactures, the same attach- 
ment to municipal government and political freedom, and 
during many centuries a common fear of France, united the 
people of England to the people of Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp. 
In times of trouble and persecution many an English fugitive 
found a refuge in the Scheldt ; and from the Counts of Flanders 
to the Dukes of Burgundy, and even to their Spanish descend- 
ants and heirs, the rulers of the Low Countries almost invariably 
looked to the alliance and support of the English Crown. To this 
day the independence of Belgium is an object of paramount in- 
terest to England. The history of the Commons of Flanders is 
therefore one of peculiar interest to ourselves, and we shall make 
no apology for presenting to our readers an episode taken from 
these Flemish annals. A great English poet has already 
given to the ilame of Philip van Artevcld a lasting place in 
English literature. Our present subject concerns the father 
of that eminent person, Avliose character and fate were not 
less heroic and tragical than those of his son. The numerous 
works })laced at the head of this article sufficiently indicate 
the interest which attaches to the family of Arteveld, and 
we are indebted to tlicm and to some researches of our own 
for the story we are about to lay before our readers. 

Casting about for allies to aid him in enforcing his claiiri to 
the crowJi of France, Edwanl ITT. was counselled by his 
father-in-law, the Count of Ilainault, to secure the support of 
the Flemish Communes. The chief manufacturing towns of 
Flanders had been alienated IVom their own Count, Louis de 
Nevers — sometimes called Louis de Crecy — by reason of his 
grievous exactions and entire submission to his oveidord, the 
King of France. It was at the instigation of Philip of 
Valois that, in the autumn of 1336, the Count, without either 
provocation or warning, threw into prison every Englishman 
found within his territories. Philip’s object was plainly mani- 
fest. There was nothing he more desired than to bring about 
a rupture between England and Flanders, for he had observed 
with much anxiety the excellent relations, based on mutual 
interests, that had sprung up between the wool-producers of 
the one country and the manufacturers of the other. As it 
chanced, he overshot the mark. Edward indeed shortly after- 
wards retaliated by arresting the Flemings within his own 
dominions, and prohibiting the exportation of wool. Deprived 
of the raw material of their industry, the Flemish looms were 
thrown out of work, and the weavers were reduced to destitu- 
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tion. They were Hiifticiently logical, however, to trace their 
sulf'erings to their true source, and to regard as their real 
enemy not the English monarch, but their own sovereign. 
Edward, moreover, took some trouble to exculpate himself, 
and assured both the Count of Flanders and the magistrates 
of the chief towns that he much desired to revive the old 
friendship which had proved so ]deasant and advantageous 
alike to them and to his own subjects. To these overtures 
Louis de Nevers turned a deaf ear, for the privations of his 
people were, in his eyes, of much less importance than the 
favour of the Prince at whose Court he habitually resided. 

In the following year the States of Flanders, Brabant, and 
Ilainault, entered into an offensive and defensive alliance, by 
which they agreed to refer all future disputes between them- 
selves to arbiters chosen from among their most eminent 
townsmen, and to reopen commercial relations with England. 
Those resolutions having been communicated to Edward, he lost 
no time in deputing tlie Bishop of Lincoln and the Earls of 
Huntingdon and Salisbury to negotiate p(*rsonally with the 
great men and great cities of Flanders, His envoys wxrt* 
instructc^d to express the King’s readiness to re-establish the 
wool-staple in that province whence it had been removed to 
Dordrecht, and to betroth his daughter Joan to the (fount’s 
S(»n, Louis de Mdle — so called from a chnteau near Bruges in 
which he was born, and whicli is still inhabited. The Fle- 
mings naturally attached immense im])ortance to having a 
d(*p6t or emporium of wool in one of tlieir own cities, because, 
as we read in the ^ Croiiique do Flandres : ‘ Toutc Flandres 

" estoit fondee sur draperie, et sans laine on ne pouvoit 
draper.' The English envoys appear to have visited ^ tln^ 
^ three good towns’ of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, but it was 
in Ghent they made their longest stay, and, according to 
Froissart, ‘spent such sums that gold and silver seemed to fly 
‘ out of their hands.’ With all their patriotism the worthy 
Flemings had a keen eye to their personal interests; and 
Walsingham sarcastically remarks, ‘plus saccos quam Anglos 
‘ venerabantur.’ There is reason to believe that Jacob van 
Arteveld played a conspicuous part in the negotiations which 
ensued, and Sismondi is scandalised that a prelate so eminent 
as the Bishop of Lincoln should have condescended to hold 

Cronique de Flandres, anciennemeiit composeo par auteur incer- 
tain et nouvellenient mise en lumiere par Denis Sauvage de Fonte- 
nailles en Brie, Ilistoriographe du Tres Chretien Hoy Ilenry, second 
de ce nom. Lyon, 1572. 
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any sort of intercourse Avith a dealer in hydromel.* A genial 
hospitality was at the same time exercised towards the English 
nobles by Zegher or Sohier de Courfcrai, lord of Dronghen or 
Tronchiennes, the grandfather of the brewer^ if we follow M. 
Auguste Voisin — or his father-in-law, if we adopt the guid- 
ance of Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. In either case, he is 
described by Meyer as ‘ eques Flandrus nobilissimiis/ as a 
citizen of Ghent, and ‘bare proecipiius Flandria).’ Jehan le 
Beb too, has a good Avord to say for him, as ‘ ung vaillant chc- 
‘ valier ancyen qui deineuroit a Gaud, et y estoit moult fort. 
‘ aime. L’appeloit-on,’ he continues, ^ Messiro Courtesin, et 
‘ estoit chevalier banneret ; et le tenoit-oii ])our le plus preu 
^ chevalier do Flandrc, et pour le plus vaillajit homme, et qui 
^ le plus vassaument avoit toudis serAU Ics seigneurs.’ These 
services were noAV forgotten, as well as the })rowess Avhich had 
Avon the honour of knighthood on the field of battle. Like 
the Van Artevelds, Sohier do Coiirtrai t belonged to the 
commercial nobility, and Avas, consequently, rather popular 
with the citizens than acceptable to the (jount. It is ceiiaiu 
that his hospitable reception of EdAvard’s envoys gave sore 
umbrage to Louis de ^Severs, Avho invited him to Bruges 
to attend a general asseinldy of deputies from the Fhuniv^h 
Communes. The invitation Avas accepted, but on his an ival 
the aged knight Avas treacherously arrested, and conveyed to 
the Clhateau de liupclrnondc on the Scheldt. In vain did ihe 
towns of Flanders implore the Count to release liis venerable 
prisoner, nor Avas the Duke of Brabant's intercession a A\hit 
more efficacious. The Count also attem})tcJ to intercept the 
English envoys, but they, being timely Avarned, returned home 
by way of Holland. 

Irritated by the failure of his conciliatory measures, Edward 
despatched an expedition against Cadzaiid, a small island 
lying at the entrance of Sluys harbour, and a favourite station 
of the French cruisers employed in iutercojiling English vessels 
laden with wool. After a stout resistance by the men of 
Bruges, the Count’s brother Avas taken prisoner, 500 Flemings 
were put to the sword, and the place given up to plunder. 
The loyalty of the Bruges citizens Avas rewarded by jiermission 
to restore the fortifications of their town, Avhich had been par- 
tially demolished after the rout at Cassel in 1328. A heavy 

‘L’eveque de Lincoln no dodaigna point do iraiter avec ce hour- 
‘ geois, qui levoit centre son souverain ft^tendard de la rcvolte.’ — Hist, 
des Fran^ais, tome x. Paris, 1828. 

t 'J'ranslated by Carte ‘ Lord of Courtesy,’ voL iii; bk. x. 
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fine was at the same time imposed upon the burghers of Ghent, 
who pleaded earnestly for pardon — their delegates falling on 
their knees before the Count, whose resentment was to be 
pacified neither by money nor by submission. Their misery 
had become almost intolerable. The artisans were reduced to 
the utmost destitution. Some idea may be formed of the 
privations they were compelled to undergo by imagining what 
might have been the condition of the Lancashire operatives 
during the civil war in North America had there been no 
])Oor law to afford relief, and no charitable fund to preserve 
tlie semblance of a Iiomc for necessitous families. No such aid 
was forthcoming in Ghent. Not a few of the weaver class 
emigrated to Kngland, Avhere tliey were kindly received and 
enabled to commence life afresh in a foreign land, and where, 
Aliclielct assures us, they imparted solidity to the Englisli 
character, and developed habits of patience, industry, and ])cr- 
sevcrance. These fugitives settled themselves in the eastern 
counties, particularly at VVorstead in Norfolk, which, indeed, 
became famous for a particular kind of yarn spun from combed 
wool. Bands of starving men paraded the streets of Ghent, 
shouting Vrihedeii ende Nccringhen ! ’ — Liberty and work I 
— Avhilc idle riiilians inspired the i)eaccful inhabitants Avith 
well-grounded alarm, and compelled the Avhite-hoodcd inagis- 
t rates to exercise a ruthless severity. 

Happily, at that critical moment a rumour Avent abroad that 
a Hell burglier, a man of foresight and discretion, had been 
heard to say that he knew a remedy for the existing evils, and 
that. If his advice as ere followed, plenty Avould soon take the 
jflace of Avaiit. It was (.'hristmas time, but no season of 
ri‘joicIng for those who Avere clamouring for bread for their 
Avives and little ones. As usually happens on occasions of 
enforced idleness, croAvds of men out of employment gathered 
together at the corners of streets and in market-places, when 
suddenly, as by a common impulse, they began to move in the 
direction of the Paddcnhock, or Toads’ Corner, saying one to 
another: ‘ Come along — let us hear Avhat this man of wit has 
‘ to say ! ’ ^ They found him Avhom they sought standing Avith 
his back to his oavii door. He listened to their complaints, 
but reserved his rej)ly for the following day, December 27, 
1337, when lie invited all who cared to hear him to assemble at 
the monastery of Bilokc. This Avise and discreet citizen was 
named Jacob van Arteveld, generally represented as a seditious 

* ‘ Alons, alons oyr le bon coiiseil du saige honnne,’ is Froissart’s 
dramatic expression. 
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fellow, of low extraction, ready to sacrifice king, earl, and 
country, to enrich and aggrandise himself. It is worth a little 
trouble to trace this calumny to its origin, and to restore the 
so-called ^ Brewer of Ghent ^ to his true position in history as a 
far-seeing statesman and an enlightened disinterested patriot. 
This article will have hcou written in vain if the reader does 
not rise from its perusal with the conviction that to tiacob van 
Artcvcld is justly applli'iiblc the eulogy which Clarendon 
passed upon John Hampden: ^ He was, indeed, a very wise 
‘ man and of great parts, and possessed with the most absolute 
^ spirit of popularity, and the most absolute faculties to govern 
^ the people, of any man 1 ever knew/ 

Gilles li Muisis, Abbot of St. Martin’s monastery at Tour- 
nai, Avho died about the middle of the fourteenth century, says, 
under the date of 1345 — only eight years before his own death 
— that Artevcld ‘ regnavit per septem annos, et fuit gubernator 
‘ et superior totius vilhe (jantii ac totius patriie Flandruc, et 
‘ ad ejus imperium et voluntatem obediebant, et nihil in dicta 
^ patria fiebat sine eo.’ He adds that he was always accom- 
panied by twenty-five to thirty armed men " fortissimis et ad 
bclla promptissimis. Et multa mala evenerunt per eum et 
^ propter eurnJ This small band of followers was increased to 
sixty or eighty by the Canon .lehan le Bel, who belonged to 
one of the noblest families of Liege, and died about the, year 
1370. Describing the ill feeling that existed between Louis 
de Nevers and the Flemings, he proceeds to remark: — 

‘II y avoit ung homme a (iand <[ui avoit noni Jacques d’Artcvello, 
et avoit estc brnsseur do ruics (mid). Celluy Jacques cstoit ciitrc cii 
si grande fortune ct grace Olivers les Flaniens que c’ostolt tout fait et 
bieii Cait quanques il vouloit deviscT on coTiimaiider par toutes Flandres, 
de Vung coste jusques a raultre ; et n’y avoit cil, combion grand ipf il 
fust, ([ui osast trespasser sou commaudeinont.’ * 

From the Canon of Liege we may pass at a bound to Sir 
John Froissart, the authority quoted, directly or indirectly, 
by nearly all subsequent historians. Several editions of these 
famous chronicles passed under the hands of their author, and 
underwent material modifications in the process. The manu- 
script of Amiens is the oldest and most complete : that of the 
Vatican includes only the first portion of the series. These 
manuscripts have been most carefully collated by M. Simon 
Lnce in the great edition of Froissart published -by the 
Socictc de THistoire de France, which far surpasses all its 

Les Vrayes Chroniques de Messiro Jehau lo Bel, ch. xxvi. 
Bruxelles, 18G3, 
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predecessors and is a work of great merit. M. Kervyii de 
Lettcnhove, however, relies on the manuscript preserved in the 
Vatican Library, in which it is written : ‘ Avoit a Gand un 
^ bourgeois qui se nommoit Jaquemoii Dartevelle, hauster 
^ homme, sage et souiil durement, ct fist tant par sa poissance 
‘ que toute la ville de Gand fu encline a luy et a scs volontcs.’ 
It is further said that Van Arteveld was alarmed at the fate 
of Solder de Courtrai, and was seized with the apprehension 
that he himself would be the next victim to the Count’s 
jealousy. He therefore made himself master of Ghent, and 
took care to be always surrounded by a guard of 100 to 120 
^ varies tons armes.’ His next step was to raise ‘ une sexste 
^ do compagnons en Gand que on nommoit les Blans Caperons, 

‘ ct en fist a tons livree et estoient bien sys mille, et tons les 
^ jours moutcplioient-il et portoient volontiers les blans caperons, 
‘ car il avoient mieuls titre de faire mal quo li aultre qui nul 
‘ n’en avoient, et n’en portoient mils sc il n’estoit tout fin hors 
^ mauvais.’ 

Attention is particularly requested for the mention of these 
‘ Blans Cajierons,’ as it furnishes an easy explanation of the 
character of the guard which waited upon Van Arteveld. 
That point wdll be dealt with sufficiently in its proper place, 
and in the meanwhile it may be convenient to extract Lord 
Berners’ quaint and vigorous rendering of the commonly 
accepted text of the gossijnng old chronicler : — 

* In tills season (a.T). 13.‘37) there %vas great dyscorde betwene the 
<‘rle ol' Flaunders and tlie Flemyiiges ; for tliey wold nat obey him, 
nor he durst nat abyde in Flaunders, but in great parell. And in ye 
towne ol' Gaunt there was a man, a maker of honey called Jaques 
Dartvell, he was entred into such fortune and grace of the people that 
all tliynge was done tliat he dydde ; he might commaunde what he 
wolde through all Flaunders, for thcr was non though he were neuer 
so great y^ duist disobey his eommaundement. lie had alwayes 
goying with hym up and downe in Gaunt LX or fourskore varieties 
armed, and amonge theni there w’^erc thre or foiire that knowe ye 
secretnes of his mynde ; so that if he niette a parsonc that he hated, 
or had hym in siispectyon, iiicontynent ho was slayne ; for he had 
commaunded his secret varieties, that whannesocuer he mette any 
persone and made such a sygne to tluiym, that iiicontynent they shulde 
sJee hym, whatsocuer he were, without any Avordes or resoriynge ; and 
by y'' meanes he made many to be slayne, wherby he was so doughted 
that none durst speke agaynst any thynge that he wolde hauo done, so 
tliat every man was gladde to make hym good chere. And these 

* ‘ Brasseur de mid ; ’ more correctly translated by Colonel Johnea 
of llafod as ' a man that had formerly been a bre^ver of metheglin ’ — 
mead. 
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varlettes whan thei had brought hym home to his house, than they 
shulde go to dyner where they lyst, and after dyner returne agayne 
into the strete before 'his lodgyng, and there abyde tyll he come out, 
and to wayt on hym tyll souper tyme. These souldyours had eche of 
them foure grotes flemmyshe by the day, and were truely payd, wekcly. 
Thus he had in euery towne souldyers and seruauntea at his wages, 
redy to do his commaundement, and to espy if ther were any person 
that wolde rebell agaynste his inynde, and to enfourme hym thereof ; 
and as son© as he knewe any siiche he wolJo neuer cease tyll they were 
banysshed or slayno, without respyte. All such great men as knyghtcs, 
squires, or burgesses of good townes as he thought fauonrable to therlo 
in any manner, lie banysshed them out of Flaunders, and wolde leuey 
the moyte of their landes to liis owne vse, and thother halfe to their 
wyues and chyldren, such as were banysshed ; of whoino there were a 
great nombre abode at saynt Omers.* To speke properly, there was 
nexicr in Flaunders, nor in none other contrey, juince, duke, nor other 
that ruled a countrey so pcsably, so long as Jaques Dartvell <lyd rule 
Flaunders. Ifo leueyc^d the rentes, wynages, and rights that pertained 
to therle throughout all Flaunders, and spended all at his pleasure, 
Avithout any accompt inakyng ; and whan he wold say y^ he lacked 
money, they beloued hym, and so it behoued them to do, lor none 
durst say agaynst hym; whan ho wold boro we any thyngo of any bur- 
gesse there was none durst say hym nay.’ 

TIic portrait stands out clear and palpable, but that it is not 
the true presentment of Jacob van Artcveld will presently be 
shown. Moreover, the hands may be the hands of Froissart, 
but the voice is the voice of Jehari Ic Bel. The former has 
amplified and exaggerated the narrative of his predecessor, just 
as Ilurae has improved ufion the romance of the latter. A 
contemporary writer, Jan de Klerk, of Antwerp, whose rhymed 
chronicle has been rendered, into modern French by the late 
M. Octave Delapierre, appears to have expressed himself lar 
more moderately : — 

‘ At Ghent there arose all at once a man who was neither rich nor 
noble, but wlio acc^uired such an influence tliat very soon the whole 
country obeyed him. lie spoke Avell, was very courageous, and was 
named Jacques d’Artaveldc. Assisted by nuineu’ous partisans, he op- 
posed the Count of Flanders, and was minded to take measures to 
resist him, as well as Philip of Valois, both of whom hated him 
mortally. He succeeded in forming an alliance between Edward, 
King of England, Flanders, Brabant, and the Count of Holland.’ 

Still more favourable is the evidentje of the ^ Cronique de 
^ Flandres/ edited by Denis Sauvage. He is there described 
as ^un homme de la ville de Garid dc moult cler engin, 

* These refugees, according to Froissart, were called ^ lea avolez ; * 
according to Jehan le Bel, ‘ Ics aveul^s,’ or ‘ les oultre avcules.’ 
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^ qu’on appeloit J acques de Hartuelcle. Cestui avolt estd 
‘ avec le Comte de Valois outre les mons et en I’lslc de Rhodes, 

^ et puis fut varlet de la fruiterie de Messire Loys de France 
‘ (Louis X.). En apr^s s’en ala a Gand, dont il fut ne, et y 
^ prit a femme une brasseresse de miel.’ 

In the first continuation of the Chronicle of (ruillaume de 
Nangis, Jacob van Arte veld is mentioned as the leader of the 
Flemish insurgents, but it is acknowledged that their obje(d 
was not to renounce their allegiance to the French king, or 
even to their own Count, but rather to compel the latter to 
refrain from his evil ways, and to govern them with justice and 
equity. It is true that, when Van Artevcld was encamped 
with Edward under the walls of Tournai, he is spoken of as 
the captain ^ sectee Flainmingorum pcssimre.’ Similarly, in the 
second continuation, after an acknowledgment of his eloquence, 
he is pointed at as ^ iste dacobus,’ and is acaniscd of attempting 
to murder a priest, ^ sed Dens, qui suorum cst custos obedien- 
‘ tiuin, non ])crmisit.’ As few of the old historians can be quite 
trusted fordates, it is hard to say whether or not Meyer * was jus- 
tified in raising Van Artevcld to pre-eminence over his fellow- 
citizens so far back as 1335, though it is not improbable, as ho 
Avas evidently a personage of considerable note and influence 
Avhen Edward’s envoys arrived in Ghent. Jn any case tliis is 
what is said of him : — 

‘ The men of Gliont were the first, thoiigli without the sanction ol' 
the Count, to ])roiiiisc a«sihtunce to the English, and chose for them- 
selves a tribune ajid leadiu* in James Artevcld, a brave man and 
especially distinguished for his clo(juence, of gentle rather than of 
noble blood, who had resided at the C/Oiirt of the King of the French, 
and on returning to his own house had taken to wife a woman of 
some opulence, a maker of mead, and was elected president of the 
operatives.’ 

Further on, indeed, he is spoken of as a low-born factious 
citizen, Avho gave to the flames the town and country houses 
of those Avlio had fled Avith the Count. Ilis civic position will 
be explained hereafter, but under the date of 1337 he ai)pears 
as the duly elected and, so to speak, constitutional President 
of the three great towns, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres ; — 

‘ The royal power, however, avhs held in check by three towns of 
Flanders, who claimed for themselves in all things the supreme mili- 
tary and civil authority, having appointed Artevcld their president and 
captain. That triad was to Flanders as a senate or a dictator, and tho 

* Cummeiitarii sive Annales rerum Flandricarum, autore Jacobo 
Meyero, Baliolano. Antwerp, 15G1. 
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Avhole o£ Flari(l(‘rs was compelled to obey their decrees and statutes. 
... A lew of the nobles also were arrested by Arteveld, whom he kept 
as hostages, in order to render tin; nobility less actively hostile to 
liimself.* 

Van Arteveld was, in iact, the captain of the civic militia, 
raised by the cliief men of the ‘ three good towns ’ to defend 
their liberties alike against foreign and internal foes. Like 
Sohier de Coiirtrai, he belonged to the ^ militcs burgeiises,’ who 
'were constantly coining into collision witli the territorial nobles, 
whose sympathies were all with the Count and King, and in 
whose eyes the burgher community was composed of a turbulent, 
seditious, insolent rabble. It 'will liave been remarked that 
he is classed by Van Meyer with those of gentle rather than 
of noble blood, while his imprisonment, as hostages, of a few 
members of the baronial order illustrates the difference of 
political views which separated the military from the commendal 
aristocracy. It may be observed in this place that Meyer is 
corroborated by D’Oudegherst in assigning Van Artcvcld’s 
elevation to the year 1.335 : — 

‘Or estoit en co temps capitaino c.t grand doyen de ceiix de Gaud 
un horame faict et nay li toutes seditions, appelie Jaccpies d’Artweldc, 
brasseur, lequel, par sea malicicuscs practiquca, usurpoit journellement 
et dc plus en plus sur les droietz, preeminences, ct authoritez du prince, 
dont le diet Comte Louys se plaindoit grandement, et signamment de 
ceux de Gand, entre lesqucls et lu}' yssirent au nioyen de ce plusjeurs 
questions et debafz.’ 

Pierre d’Oudeghcrst was a native of Lille, a Doctor of Laws, 
esteemed for his general familiarity with public affairs, and 
mucdi consulted by reason of his spe(dal knowledge of juris- 
prudence. Naturally enough, a man of his training and 
peculiar reading, who flourished in the latter lialf ol' the 
sixteenth century, would be unfavourably biassed in treating 
of a movement which he (‘ould only regard as a revolt against 
the divine right of kings and princes. It is much to be 
regretted that the majority of the old chroniclers and historians, 
being for the most part churchmen connected with noble 
families, were inevitably warped by their early reading and 
habitual associations, and filled with ineradicable prejudices 
against all popular movements, and whatever might seem to 
imperil the existing order of things. It must be confessed, 
however, that Professor Lcsbroussart’s footnotes are not less 
bitter than the text they profess to elucidate, and it may be 

* Annales de Flandre de IMerre d^Oudegherst, par M. Lesbrous- 
sart. Gand, 1789. 
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that the agitated condition of the neighbouring kingdom of 
France in 1789 may have disturbed the serenity of the learned 
commentator. Be that as it may, a still earlier date than is 
given by Meyer and D’Oudeglierst is set forth by a writer who 
has been a good deal quoted within the last thirty years by 
local vindicators of Van A rtcvchrs memory. M. do I’Espinoy 
asserts that it was in 1333 that the Flemings elected as their 
‘ Bewaert, Gouverneur, et Capitaine, nn homme tres valcureux, 
^sage,’ct subtil, nomine Jacques d’Arteveldc.’ In 1337 he 
confers upon him this high distinction for the second time: — 

* There was elected as Captain and Rewaert, or Governor, ot 
Flanders that valiant and wise man, Sire Jac(]ues d’Artevelde, who 
governed Flanders witli much success lor seven years seven months 
and as many days, and who at the outset of his government, with a 
view to recommend himself the more to the said town of Glient, said 
lliat when he began to build grand mansions and to marry his children 
to knights and noblemen with golden spurs, it would then be time to 
distrust him, and to place no more confidence in him.’ 

If we turn now to Mezeray’s ‘History of Fran(‘C 5 ’t wc sliall 
find it recorded how, in 1336, the Flemings 

‘ governed themsedves by the counsels of a certain Jatpiemard Artc- 
ville, a brewer of beer in the town of Ghent, a man of great strength 
of mind and body, daring, and ready to commit all sorts of crimes, 
dreaded by the good because of his cruelties, and ibllowed by mis- 
creants for the sake of the impunity and the largesses witli which he 
gratified the j) 0 ]nilace, whom lie was for ever exciting against the 
nobility.’ 

According to this writer. Van Artcveld never ventured abroad 
without a guard of* fifty to sixty armed men. Frcrudi historians 
of* later times are content to quote Froissart as an unques- 
tionable authority, and tread in one another’s steps without the 
slightest attempt to exercise their (uitical faculties. Kapin 
calls Van Artevcld ‘a brewer,’ and evidently regards him as 
a mere firebrand. ‘ The credit of that burgher,’ he j cmarks, 

‘ was so great in Flanders that he Jiad caused the principal 
‘ cities to revolt against the Earl.’ It was excusable in Rapin de 
Thoyras that he could not enter into the broad, statesmanlike 
policy sketched by ‘ that burgher,’ but Sismondi might surely 
have been expected to institute a scarcliing examination into 
the proofs adduced by his predecessors for the statements they 

* Kecherche des Antiqiiitcz et Noblesse dc Flandres, par Philippe 
de I’Espinoy, Viscomte de Therouehne. Douay, 1(532. 

f Histoire de France depuis Paramond jusqu’au regne de Louis le 
Juste, par le Sieur F. de Mezeray. Paris, 1G85, 2iid edition. 
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had so glibly propounded. The onlj^ liberty, however, he 
permits himself is to amplify the texts which made a ‘ common 
•^brewer’ of Van Arteveld, and to enlarge his business to a 
scale worthy of a fourteenth century Bavss or Allsopp. L<et us 
hear what he has to say : — 

^ Among the most ardent champions of the public liberties tli ere 
appeared at Ghent a man endowed with rare talents and, above all, 
with a great force of character, ^rho succeeded in organising the 
popular i)arty, in placing himself at their head, and in extending his 
inlluence over the two other towns of Bruges and Ypres. Jle was 
named Jacquernart or Jacob d’Artevelde. lie was the proprietor of 
a considerable brewery of mead, and his riches, as well as tlie number 
of workmen whom he employed, furnished him with the means ol 
making himself fezired and obeyed.’ 

The body-guard of armed ruffians is accepted without hesi- 
tation, though, subsequent to Edward’s naval victory at 
Sluys, it is admitted that 

^ this great citizen, in fact, showed himself superior to the nobles 
and kings witli whom he was called upon to negotiate. However re- 
markable were the popular eloquence he displayed in rousing tlie 
people, and the lii-mness with which he controlled tliem, equally great 
w'as the breadth of political views he manifested in the councils of 
two kings, and the valour and military talent lie cxliibitcd in tlie 
field.’ 

The conventional lineaments of the burghcr-statesmali may 
be encountered in the ‘ N^ouveau Dictionnairo Historiqiie ’ of 
Messrs, Chaudon and Dclaiidine: — ^ Artevolle, ou Arttivel, 
^ Flamand, brasseur de bicre, factieux, eloquent et politique, 
^ causa beaucoup de solicitude au Comte cle Flandre ’ -- so 
much so, indeed, that the Count fled for safety to the court of his 
overlord. Michelet is another follower of Froissart, for Jehan 
le Bel is seldom, if ever, quoted, and he apparently fancies 
himself justified in hazarding the assertion that ^ Jacquemart 
^ Artavelde,’ a brewer of Ghent, organised ‘ une vigoureuse 

tyrannie,’ He is not, however, far astray where he remarks 
that ‘ avec toutc sa popularite ce roi de Flandre n’etait au fond 
^ que le chef des grosses villes, le defenseur de leur monopole.’ 
It is more surprising that M. Dewez, himself a Belgian, should 
describe Van Arteveld in his ^ Histoire Particulifire des Pro- 
^ vinces Beiges,’ not only as a brewer, but as an unscrupulous 
intriguer, subtle and audacious, gifted, indeed, with eloquence, 
of which he made such use that he raised himself to a bad pre- 
eminence, comporting himself as a tyrant and oppressor, and 
displaying a vulgar, insolent luxury. It is true that, in his 
* Cours d’Histoire de la Belgique,’ he explains how Van 
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Arteveld came to be attended by armed men when he went 
abroad. In his capacity of ^ doyen des metiers/ or president 
of the guilds, he was entitled to a guard of ‘ zweerd-draeghers’ 
or sword-bearers, while, as captain of the city, he would 
naturally be followed by a detachment of soldiers. This was 
no new thing, but a custom which existed both before and 
after his time. A juster view of the great citizen is taken by 
the compilers of the ^ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic/ in 
Avhich he is acknowledged to have been connected with the 
noblest families of West Flanders. Very little, it is added, is 
authentically known of his youth and early manhood, and that 
is also the opinion expressed by M. Lenz, Professor of History 
at the Ghent Atheiiec, who published in 1837 a thoughtful and 
well-considered essay on the situation of Flanders at the time 
of Van Artcvcld’s accession to power. Of foreign historians 
none has been so bitter as Villani,* who allows himself to 
write in the following strain (lib. xi. cap. Ixxxiii.): — 

* At last there arose in Ghent a man of liiimhle family and low 
occupation, wlio made and sold mead — that is, beer made with honey 
— whoso name Avas Giacomo Dartivello, and he brought himself to be 
master of the commune of Ghent. This was in the year 1337 ; and 
by his fine speccli and frank manners he rose in a short time to such 
a position and inlluence through the favour of the common peo 2 :)le of 
Ghent, that ho expelled from Ghent the Count and all his followers ; 
and as irom Cihent so likcAvisc irom Bruges, Y 2 >res, and tlie other towns 
of hlaiidcrs, they drove out the Count and im 2 )nsoned Avhosocver 
offered resistance.’ 

Here again the bodyguard of truculent assassins comes 
into play, and all the hearsay traditions of the old chroniclers 
are reproduced as history. Far more moderate and reason- 
able is the estimate of Van Arteveld’s chai’acter and position 
Avhich is given in De Larrey’s ^ Histoire d’Angleterrc, 
^ d’Ecosse ct dTrlandc’ (Rotterdam, 1707): — 

^ Another ally, less considerable by birth, but not so by influence, 
was the famous Jacques Artevelde, a brewer of beer, who acquired 
such power over the Flemings that their Count was nothing more than 
a phantom, all the great towns obeying Artevelde, whose word Avas 
absolute. EdAvard raised no difliculty about negotiating with a man 
Avho had made himself arbiter of peace and war in his own country, 
which its laAvful sovereign had abandoned to him by withdrawing to 
the Court of France.’ 

The preceding statement is not perfectly accurate, as the 
Count had not abandoned Flanders at the time when the 


^ Cronica di Giovanni Villani. Firenze, 1845. 
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English monarch began to negotiate with the citizens of 
Ghent; neither is it at all certain that Van Arte veld was 
then actually invested with tlie guidance of the State. W e 
may now pass, however, to the English chroniclers and his- 
toriaiis, who, with the honourable exception of the late Mr. 
William Longman, have followed Froissart as a flock of sheep 
follows a bell-wetlicr, though Kobert Fabyaii’s favourable 
appreciation of Edward’s ally might well have made them 
pause before literally adopting Froissart’s ])icturesquc romance. 
In the ‘New Chronicles of Englande and France’ (1516) it is 
written 

‘Kynge Edwardc had so s]>t*d his nedys witli them (the Flemings) 
by the ineanys of one named Jaques d’Artyuele, a man of Gaunt, 
which was of great substaunce and passynge otlier men in ])oJdencsse and 
capacyte of wytte and dyscressyon that the sayd towne of Gaunt, with 
Bruges, ipre, Courtryke or Courtray, Casayle, and other there about 
condyssendyd * and promysyd ioyntly and hooly to refuse the Frenshe 
Kynge, and to take the Kynge of Englande’s partie, and tlie rather for 
the warro which beforetyme Phylyp do Valoys made vpou tlieui in 
the begynnynge of his reygiie.’ 

Grafton is an almost literal translator of Froissart, with 
whose chronicl(‘,s Joshua Barnes occasionally commingles 
Mezeray’s history. He describes Jac ob van -Vriov(dd as ^ a 
" refiner of honeys, or rather, as others say, a brewer;’ but 
lie admits that, ^ by reason of his great wealth, subtle- wit, 

‘ and boldness of mind, he had long been of some authority 
‘ among the ])eo])le.^ Ilolinshed, too, evidently sides with 
the Count as against his rebellious subjects:— 

‘ The Flemings that favoured King Edward were put in such comfort 
by the late victory obtained by the Englishmen in tlic ile of Cadsand 
that, falling to their former practices, one Jaquos or Jacob van Arte- 
veld, an honimaker of the towne of Gant, 'was chosen amongst them to 
be, as it were, the defender of the people, and namclie of the weavers, 
and other clothworkera, Finallie, liis authoritie grew so hugelie 
amongst all the whole number of the commons in Flanders, that lie might 
do more with them than their carle, and yet the earle to reconcile tlu^ 
people to his favour ceassed not to use all courteous means towards 
them that he could devise, as releasing customes and duties of nioino, 
pardoning offenses, and other such like, but all would nut avail liim,’ 

Thomas Carte relies entirely on Froissart. In dealing with 
the year 1337 he says that 

^ there was in Gand a very rich brewer, or refiner of honey, named 
Jacob van Artweld ; of a bold and enterprising genius, exceedingly 

^ Scotchmen will notice tlie peculiar sense given to this word by an 
English writer of that date. 
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popular, and enabled by liirf wealth to maintain a guard of eighty inou 
about his person, with a number of soldiers and servants in several 
towns, to give him intelligence of everything that passed, and to 
observe the directions he should send for strengthening his interest in 
the estates of tluj cfumtry, of which he was more master than the 
count himself. lie stuck at no measures of violence against such as 
would not truckle to his power; liaving despatched some of the 7 m- 
hlesse, banished others, and seized their estates : he was by this means 
become so absolute and terrible that nobody durst contradict whatever 
he thought fit to propose in tlie assembli5fe of the estates of Flanders.* 

^ It was necessary,’ he continues, ^ to gain this man,’ and the 
Ilishop of liincoln undertook the task, which could not 
have bcuui very difficult, seeing that Arteveld was j)redLsposed 
to the English alliance. Tyrrell also alludes to ‘ one Jacob 
‘ van Arte fold, a brewer of that city, who by his riches, 
^ boldness, and flncuicy of tongue, had now, upon the flight 
^ of the earl, got the cliief authority with the citizens.’ 
Among modern writers tlie sanu^ unanimity exists. Sharon 
Turner, whose opinion is given for what it is worth,^ speaks 
of the ^ ambitious brewer,’ Jind, a little further on, of ‘ the 
^ dominating brewer,’ while Ilume improves upon Froissart. 
It is really worth while to extract the passages in which this 
episod(‘ is set forth, not merely for the sake of their precision 
and elegance of style, but as a lesson how history is written by 
even a ])ast master of the art : * -- 

^ As the F](‘mings were the first people in the northern parts of 
Europe tliat eidtivated arts and manufactures, the lower ranks of men 
among them liad risen to a degree of opulence unknown elsewhere to 
thos(j of their station in that barbarous age ; had acquired privileges 
and indepeudence ; and began to emerge from that state of vassalage, 
or rathiir of slavery, into which the common people had been universally 
thi own by the feudal institutions. It was probably dilliciilt for them 
to bring their sovereign and their nobility to conform themselves to 
the principles of law and civil government, so much neglected in every 
other coTuitry : it was impossible for them to confine themselves within 
the proper bounds in their oppositioji and resentment against any 
instance of tyranny. They had risen in tumults, had insulted the 
nobles, had chased tlieir earl into France, and, delivering themselves 
over to the guidance of a seditious loader, had been guilty of all tliat 
insolence and disorder to which the thoughtless and enraged populace 
are so nuicli inclined, whenever they are unfortunate enough to be 
their own masters.’ t 


^ History of England by Hume and Smollett, 18dl, vol. ii. ch. xv. 

p. noG. 

t See also Hallam : ‘The Flemings, and especially the people of 
‘ Ghent, had been during a century noted for their republican spirit 
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Their present leader was James d’Arteville, a brewer in Ghent, who 
governed them with a more absolute sway than had ever been assumed 
by any of their lawful sovereigns. He placed and displaced the magis- 
trates at pleasure ; be was accompanied by a guard, who, on the least 
signal from him, instantly assassinated any man that happened to fall 
under his displeasure : all the cities of Flanders were full of his spies; 
and it was immediate death to give him the smallest umbrage : the 
few nobles who remained in the country lived in continual terror froin 
his violence ; he sei^sed the estates of all those whom he had either 
banished or murdered : and, bestowing a part on their wives and 
children, converted the remainder to his own use. Such were the 
first elFccts that Europe siiw of popular violence, al’ter having groaned, 
during so many ages, under monarchical and aristocratical tyranny. 
James d’Arteville was the man to Avhom Edward addressed himself ibi* 
bringing over the Flemings to his interests, and that prince, the most 
haughty and most aspiring of the age, never courted any ally with so 
much assiduity and so many submissions as ho employed towards 
this seditious and criminal tradesman/ 

The gross exaggerations and interj)olatIons with which this 
passage abounds will appear as the true story of Van Artoveld’s 
career unfolds itself*. The allusion to Edward’s ‘ assiduity ’ 
and ‘submissions’ is a ])urely fanciful touch intended to 
heighten the artistic effect of the picture, for, in truth, it was 
the English monareli who received the lion’s share of whatever 
advantages accrued from the Anglo-Elemish alliance. Hume 
failed altogctlicr to realise the true character and policy of Van 
Artevcld, nor did he clearly understand tin' nature of the 
social movement which was beginning its slow development. 
That generally accurate and painstaking historian, Eyre Crow, 
calls the great burgher of Ghent ‘ a brewer ’ in his larger work, 
while in the abbreviated edition prepared for ‘ Lardiier’a Ency- 
‘ clopaedia ’ he makes him out to be ‘ a brewei* of hydromel or 
‘ mctheglin.’ IS or is Mr. Green better informed on this subject, 
though aware of M. dc Tjcttenhove’s exposure of Froissart’s 
inaccuracies. After premising that the democratic s|)irit of 
the Flemings ‘jostled roughly with the feudalism of France,’ 
he thus proceeds: — 

‘ If their Counts clung to the French monarchy, the towns them- 
selves, proud of their immense population, their thriving industry, 

‘ and contumacious defiance of their sovereign. Liberty never wore a 
‘ more unamiablc countenance than among these burghers, who abused 
‘ the strength she gave them by cruelty and insolence.’ (Middle Ages, 
part ii. ch. i.) Compare with these two scathing denunciations of the 
transition period in Flanders the more kindly and far more thoughtful 
and just appreciation made by John Lothrop Motley in his ‘ Historical 
* Introduction ’ to ‘ The Kise of the Dutch Republic.’ 
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their vast wealth, drew more and more to independence. Jacques van 
Arte veldt, a great brewer of Ghent, wielded the chief influence in 
their councils, and his aim was to build up a confederacy w£ich might 
hold France in check along her northern border.’ 

One of two things: if the ‘great brewer’s’ name is to be 
written in French, it should be Jacques d’Artevelde ; if in 
Flemish, Jacob van Arteveld would be the correct mode. 
And what is Mr. Green’s authority for the epithet ‘ great ’ as 
applied to his business ? None of the early chroniclers implies 
that he was particularly eminent as a tradesman. Mr. Green 
makes tlie same mistake as Sismondi, fu'getting that the 
brewers constituted one of the ‘ petils metiers,’ or less con- 
siderable guilds, and that it was partly on that account that 
Van Arteveld, at the height of liis power, caused his name to 
be enrolled in their register as an honorary member. It is 
somewhat strange that Mr. Green’s suspicions should not have 
been a^vakened by a footnote in Sir F. W. Eden’s valuable 
work on ‘ The State of the Poor.’ It is there casually men- 
tioned that baking, brewing, and weaving were, at that ])eriod, 
occupations almost wliolly monopolised by women, as shown in 
the feminine terminations bakstcr, brews ter, webs ter. Women 
were also millers, and it is within comj)arativcly modern tirnes 
that in Scotland and the north of England men have a})]>lied 
themselves to brewing — a masculine termination for the con- 
ductors of such trades being ado])ted after they were recrognised 
as masculine employments, it is true that Sir Frederick 
Eden was treating more es])ecia]ly of England, but there was 
essentially no difference between the social conditions of 
France, England, and Flanders in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. That Van Arteveld married a ‘ brewster,’ who may 
also have been a widow, is quite probable, and would ])artly 
acciount for his choosing in after days to become a member of 
the Brewers’ Guild, in preference to any of the more wealthy 
and influential ‘metiers.’ This view is supported by the 
authority of Nicolaes Despars,'^ who was a citizen of Bruges 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, his preface being 
dated October I, 1562. He is decidedly unfavourable to 
Sfacob van Aertvcldc, die welckc een rijke keysebrowers 
‘ wedewc ghetraut hadde,’ though lie commends his courage, 
ability, and eloquence. According to Everwyn,t Jacob van 

^ Croiiijcke van don Lando endo Graefscepc van VJaenderen, 
gomaect door Jor. Nicolaes Despars. Te Brugge, 1839, vol. i. p. 31 G. 

t Korte Levensschets van Jacob van Artevelde, door Lieven 
Everwyn. Ghent, 1845. 
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Artcveld came of an ancient lineage, and his father, a ricli 
^ pnorter,’ or burgher, retired from business, married a noble 
damsel, the daughter of Zegher of Courlrai, lord of Dronghen 
(Tronchieimes). Jacob, he continues, was born in 1295, and 
was appointed page or ^ edelknaep’ to Charles of Valois, whom 
he accompanied in his expedition to Rhodes. lie afterwards 
entered the service of Louis X., and returned to his father’s 
house in 1316. His marriage noth a ^ brewster," it is said — 
but without any authority being adduced — was a source of 
chagrin to his family, but he himself took kindly to his wife’s 
relations. His name, it is affirmed, does not appear in the 
contemporary list of brewers, and on the death of his first wife 
he married Christina van Baronaige, a lady of noble birth. 
So much for M. Lieven Everwyn, wdiose researches appear 
to have been a good deal assisted by a lively imagination. 
A just and moderate appreciation of Van Arteveld’s career 
was taken by Marc van Vaernewyck, who flourished in the 
reign of Charles Quint ; — 

‘ Sous le valeureux et clicvaloresciue Ja<‘(pios van D.irtwelle, qiioiqii'il 
out aussi ses dofaiits, radministratioii et J:i police de la villc etoiont. 
bonnes ; j^unais la commune do Flandre, si Ton en croit les anciennos 
annales, ne fut cn si grand lionncmr et en si grande consideration.* 

This would hardly have been said of the administration of a 
man wLo habitually plundered and assassinated those wlao 
opposed his will, and set the law^ at defiance by means of his 
armed ruffians. 

It is time, however, to disabuse our minds of the miscon- 
struction put u])on Jacob van Arteveld’s character and pro- 
ceedings through the ignorance, malice, or carelessness of 
the ancient chroniclers, whose dramatic narrative has been so 
heedlessly adopted as trustworthy authority by modern his- 
torians. As already stated, the towns of Flanders, like those 
of Italy, contained two orders of nobility, the feudal and the 
commercial. The former were territorial barons, while the 
latter possessed only estates and mansions — after the fashion 
of retired merchants and manufacturers in our own times and 
country — though not less ready than the great lords to take 
the field at a moment’s notice, whether at the summons of the 
Court, or in defence of their communal rights and privileges. 
The suggestive remark is hazarded by Baron de Lettenhove that 
the old feudal aristocracy had been used up in foreign expedi- 
tions, and especially in the crusades, in which Flemish knights 
bore a very distinguished part. Members of the Arteveld 
family, he observes, were for a considerable period chatelains 
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of Ghent, and possessed vast domains of wood, marsh, anfl 
arable land to the north of the town, including the fiefs of 
Triest, Mendonck, and Ertveld or Arteveld, divided between 
the different branches. The name occurs in old ch'arters as 
far back as 1167, but it is worthy of note that there is no 
record of the family arms. Jacob van Arteveld, indeed, is 
said to have borne three hoods argent on a sahle shield, though 
probably for the first time in 1338 or 1340, and evidently in 
allusion to his office of Captain of the City. His father Jan, 
or John, was a burgher of good repute, a member of the 
weavers' guild, and a dealer in broadcloth. In 1324 he was 
deputed as an envoy to the Duke of Brabant, and thence to 
Bruges, where he presided at the release of Louis de Nevers, 
who, for eight months, had been kept under close surveillance 
by those turbulent citizens. From Bruges he proceeded to 
Arques, where he conducted certain negotiations with the 
King of France. In the preceding year he had enjoyed the 
equivocal advantage of being numbered with the burghers of 
St. John’s parish who were deemed rich enough to be honoured 
with the privilege of making up a considerable sum of money 
for the Count’s use, his personal contribution amounting to 
forty livres. 

If M. de Lettenhove may be credited, Jacob van Arteveld s 
mother was named Livine de Groote, the daughter of a highly 
connected e(ihevin, or alderman, of Ghent. Of this marriage 
were born three sons and two daughters, all of whom were 
prosperous and successful. Jan, the father, appears to have 
died about 1328, at which time Jacob was forty-three years 
of age according to this writer, or thirty-eight if we follow 
M. Auguste Voisin. There is reason to believe that he ac- 
companied his uncle Walter, who was in the service of Kobert 
de Bethune, when the latter joined tlic expeditionary force 
which Charles of Valois led across the mountains into Italy, 
to assert the rights of his wife Catherine de Courtenay. 

During this visit to Italy Van Arteveld may have acquired 
the germs of the policy which he subsequently developed in 
his own country. Be that as it may, from Italy Charles of 
Valois took ship for the Island of Rhodes, where the young 
Fleming obtained his first experience of the military art. On 
the return of the French prince to Paris, Van Arteveld entered 
the service of Louis, commonly called ‘ le Hiitin,’ and Avas 
appointed to the honourable office of * varlct de la friiiterie.’ 
In this capacity he waited upon the king at table, offering 
baskets or dishes of fruit upon bended knee, just as in Germany 
‘ the Count von der Lippe held the basin and Count Bentheim 

VOL. CLIII. NO. CCCXIII. (J 
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^ poured the rosewater at table over the fingers of the Elector 
‘ of Hesse-Cassel.’ * Van Arteveld appears to have remained 
two or three years at the French Courts and there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that it was shortly after his 
return to Ghent, and whilst he was still a very young man, he 
married a rich ^ brewsier,’ or, it may be, the widow of a brewer, 
presumably his senior. On her death he may very likely have 
taken lor his second wife a daughter of Sohier de Courtrai, 
who, in her turn, may have subsequently entered the illustrious 
house of Baronaige. In any case, when the great troubles 
broke out he was chiefly engaged in draining, damming, and 
cultivating his ^polders’ at Bassorode, though he also possessed 
a town house in Ghent on the Calanderberg, in the Padden 
Hoek, or Toads’ Corner. From this time a tolerably clear 
light falls upon the public life of the Flemish statesman, and 
that he understood statecraft in the highest degree is apjDarcnt 
from the epithet ^ subtle’ so frequently applied to him. 

In their desjiair the men of Ghent accepted the guidance 
of their far-sighted fellow-citizen, and on January 3, 1338, 
they elected five ‘ hooftmans,’ or captains <d‘ the civic militia. 
To Jacob van Arteveld w\as given the post of president, or 
‘ belicder van de stad,’ his four colleagues being Willem van 
Vaernewyck, Gelnot van Lens, Willoin van lluse, and Pieter 
van den Hove. A guard of twenty-two ‘ enaepen ’ was 
assigned to Van Arteveld, twenty to Van Vaernewyck; and a 
smaller number, sixteen or seventeen, to each of the others. 
This is the origin of the band of armed ruffians paid by the 
brewer to work his wicked wdll. The hooftmans at once 
turned their attention to securing the efficient administration 
of the laws, and with that view came to an amicable under- 
standing with the ‘ schepenen ’ — scahini, echeviuH — or aider- 
men of the Keure (the municipal charter or corporation). 
There was no dismissal of functionaries, and the only alteration 
made was the transfer of tAvo tax-collectors to other employ^ 
ments. Two days later the ‘ schepenen ’ pu])lished various 
ordinances, the enforcement of Avliich they confided to the five 
captains, assisted by the three primjipal ‘ doyens des metiers,’ 
or presidents of guilds. The ancient courts of judicature, 
and indeed all the old communal offices and usages, were 
placed on their former footing. Philip of Valois took alarm 
at these earnest and orderly proceedings, so different from the 
turbulence which usually characterised the outbreaks of the 
Ghent people, and lost no time in despatching the Bishop of 

^ Baring Gould’s ' Germany, Past and Present,’ vol. i, ch. i. 
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Cambray to Ecloo to confer with the deputies of the different 
<-ommunes. When the Bishoj) offered, in the King’s name, 
to throw open all France to their trade, and reminded them 
that corn and wine abounded in that countiy, they replied that 
there was abundance of corn also in Hainault, and that what 
they wanted ^vas not wine but wool, without which they could 
purchase neither luxuries nor necessaries. Nothing came of 
that conference ; and the magistrates of Ghent, perceiving 
the futility of looking in that direction for tlie relief of their 
industrial population, deputed two of their number to enter 
into negotiations with Edward’s plenipotentiary, the Count of 
Gueldcrs, then at Louvain. A satisfactory arrangement was 
soon made. Free passage tlirough Flanders was accorded to 
the English troops, provided they paid punctually for all goods 
supplied to them and did no harm to anyone. The rights of 
the Count of Flanders and of his sovereign, the King of 
France, were duly recognised; and, in point of fact, the 
citizens of Ghent pledged themselves to nothing save a strict 
neutrality, in return foi- which their deputies were permitted 
to procure a large quantity of wool from the English staple at 
Dordrecht. 

Though secretly enraged at these proc^cedings, liouis de 
Nevers judged It politic to dissemble his feelings, and to sanc- 
tion what he coxdd not prevent. lie summoned Van Artevcid, 
however, to his presciu'c, who obeyed, but was attended by 
such a numerous following that the Count deferred his arrest 
to a more convenient season, ft is even said that he con- 
templated the assassination of the ‘ bcliedcr van de stad,’ and 
in consequence of a rumour to that effec*.t the magistrates 
increased Van Artev eld’s body-guard to the unprecedented 
number of twenty-eight ‘ enaepen.’ On the other hand. Van 
Arteveld is accused of having slain one Folcard de Roden 
in the Count’s presence; audit is not improbable that such 
a crime was actually committed, though not by Van Arteveld, 
who, according to Professor Lenz, was absent from Ghent 
at that time. In proof of his thorough reconciliation with 
his ^good town’ of Ghent, Louis de Nevers was weak enough 
to go abroad in the white hood worn by the civic magistrates, 
but it availed him no more than the Phrygian cap availed 
Louis XVI. His position became so disagreeable, and even 
perilous, that he resolved to escape before it was too late to 
make the attempt. To carry out this project he invited the 
ladies of Ghent to a banquet, wliich was to be * moult riche.’ 
But ^ quand il eut ouy sa messe, si dit qu’il vouloit alcr voler, 

puis inonta, ct s’en ala sans reveiiir, ct ainsi faillit la feste.’ 
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The French King, nevertheless, tried to conciliate the 
people of Flanders with fair words and goodly promises,, 
with a view to gain time until his plans were matured. On 
the eve of the great fair known as the * Lsetare,’ the 
streets of Ghent were as usual crowded with holiday folk, 
when a rumour suddenly spread like fire on a dry prairie, 
which at first stunned, and then roused to desperation, the 
terror-stricken citizens. Trustworthy tidings had come that 
the venerable Sohier de Courtrai had been beheaded in his 
bed, to which he was confined by sickness and infirmity. 
On the following day arrived letters from Philip commanding 
the demolition of the city wall, conformably to the treaty 
signed by Robert de Bethune ; and on the same * day the 
Bishop of Senlis and the Abbot of St. Denis pronounced in 
the market-place at Tournai a sentence of excommunication 
upon the citizens of Ghent. In this crisis Van Arteveld 
proved himself worthy of the confidence placed in him. He 
appealed to the Pope, and protested against Philip’s usurpa- 
tion of the Papal prerogative* to hurl the thunderbolts of the 
Church. He roused the drooping spirits of his fellow-citizens, 
cowed by superstition, and was by them charged wdth the 
defence of the commune, for it was commonly reported that 
French troops were being concentrated on the frontier. The 
clergy and monks sympathised with the laity, though forbidden 
to minister the sacred services of religion. There were no 
baptismal rites to save from perdition the new-born babe ; the 
holy sacrament of marriage was forbidden ; the dead were 
committed to the earth without a blessing or a prayer. The 
church bells were silent ; public worship was pn’ohibited ; the 
terrors of death were unmitigated by holy unction or the 
mystic wafer. A gloomy horror overwhelmed the town, and 
Van Arteveld felt that the path of safety lay in prompt and 
vigorous action. Refusing to listen to the treacherous over- 
tures made by Philip’s envoys at Deynze, and again at Lille, 
he called out the trained bands, and strove to impart as much 
organisation and discipline as those self-willed republicans 
could be induced to receive. 

It was well that he had not suffered himself to be cajoled 
by Philip’s specious promises, for on Holy Thursday the Con- 
stable of Prance marched into Tournai at the head of a 

♦ There is a difference of two days in the otherwise consistent 
narratives of M. do Lettenhove and Professor Lenz. The latter makes 
Lcetare Sunday fall on March 21, while the former makes it fall two 
days later. The same variance as kept up throughout subsequent 
events. 
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formidable army, and two days later was joined by the King 
in person. Watchmen stationed in the tower of St. Nicholas 
Church suddenly descried the enemy’s skirmishers in the 
distance, and gave the alarm. The great bell * rang out the 
tocsin. The townsfolk hastened to their respective posts, 
and the French horsemen, finding them on the alert, drew 
off and made for Biervliet, where a large party of feudal 
nobles had assembled, together with a considerable number 
of ^ Loliaerts,’ f fugitives from Cadzand. Summoning the 
citizens to meet in the ^ Canter,’ or Place d’Armes, Van 
Arteveld informed them that he had broken down the bridges 
at Deynze and its environs, and gave orders that they should 
be ready on the morrow to acct)mpany him on an expedition 
against the enemy. Appearing before Biervliet, he routed 
the Leliacrts and captured the place Avithout much difficulty. 
It is probable that Philip of Valois would gladly have re- 
nounced further hostilities at this juncture, had his opportunism 
not been frustrated by the headstrong folly of the Count. 
ICntering Bruges Avith a body of armed men, Louis de Nevers 
])lanted his standard in the Grande Place, and demanded 
the submission of the magistrates. The fullers Avere the 
first to recover from their surprise, and bravely attacked 
the Count’s retainers; nor had they long to await support. 
The citizens fleAV to arms, drove tlie Count’s people out of 
the toAvn, and compelled him to seek his own safety Avithin 
his chateau at Male. Finm Biervliet Van Arteveld pro- 
ceeded to Bruges, Avhere he Avas received with loud accla- 
mations, and a close alliance Avas concluded between the three 
good towns, whose deputies then Avaited upon the Count and 
related Avhat had passed. Louis de Nevers affected great 
satisfaction, and sw{)re to inaintain the liberties of Flanders 
in their full integrity. 

During the following month of May Van Arteveld and the 
other deputies travci'scd Flanders in all directions, labouring 
to bring about a general confederation, together Avith a perfect 
neutrality in the Avars of their monarchical neighbours. 
EdAvard of England professed his readiness to recognise the 

The great bell called Eoclandt, on Avhich Avere engraven the Avell- 
known lines : — 

^ Ik heeto Koclandt; als ik klippo, dan ist brandt; 

AIs ik luye, dan ist sturni in’t Vlaender-laiid.* 

t The French partisans Avere so named after tlie ilenr-de-lys, while 
the patriots called themselves ^ Liebards,’ after the Lion of Flanders, 
or ‘ Klawaerts,’ from ‘ KlaAven,’ a paw. 
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neutral position of the Flemish communes, and in that spirit 
addressed a complimentary letter to the magistrates of Ghent. 
Shortly afterwards he despatched tlie Bishop of Lincoln, 
and the Earls of Suffolk and Northampton, to negotiate a 
new treaty. The English envoys were met at Sluys by the 
representatives of the communes, and a treaty of commerce 
was concluded on June 10 , 1338 , on terms very favourable 
to the Flemings, who were empowered to buy wool at tlie 
English staples in Holland, Zealand, and elsewhere, and to 
travel or reside in England as freely as in their own country ; 
while the people of Ghent obtained the special privilege of 
exporting manufactured stuffs, stamped with the city seal, 
to the Englisli markets without examination of qiiallty or 
measure. On the other hand, permission was given to English 
vessels to navigate Flemish waters, provided they remained 
in no port longer than a single tide, unless under sti’ess 
of weather, and abstained from landing armed men. Tlie 
Count, on his part, was left at liberty to engage in what- 
ever wars he jdeased, taking with him only his own retainers. 
Philip of Valois sanctioned tliis treaty, and in a singularly 
insolent letter to the magistrates of Ghent accorded a super- 
cilious pardon to the ^ rude, simj)le, ignorant folk ’ for all their 
^ meffais ou mespris centre Ics pais j)ar erreur on par sim- 
^ piece.’ Towards the end of July the Bishop of Senlis arrived 
in Ghent, and raised the dread sentence of interdict; after 
which Louis do Nevers, accompanied by the deputies of the 
communes, repaired to Tournai, to commemorate the Assumj)- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. 

Meanwhile Edward had obtained from the Commons a 
grant of 20,000 sacks of wool, which he cxjiected to find at 
Antwerp. On his way to that port he entered the harbour of 
Sluys, where he was met by Van Artevcid, to whose care he 
is said to have confided his consort. Queen Philippa. He 
thence prosecuted his voyage to Antwerp, but there was no 
appearance of the promised wool, and his German allies refused 
to follow his standard unless assured of their pay. At such 
an early date did England adopt the pernicious system of 
fighting her battles with the aid of hirelings. Roused by the 
difficulties of 'his position, Edward pushed on into Germany, 
and prevailed upon the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria to appoint 
him Vicar-General of the Empire to the left of the Rhine. 
By virtue of that authority he summoned the imperial vassals 
to appear in arms in the following July, with a view to under- 
taking the siege of Cambrai, which commanded the upper course 
of the Scheldt. At the same time he forbade Philip of Valois 
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to assume the royal title, and called upon Louis de Jfevers 
and the Flemish Communes to recognise his sovereignty. To 
this summons they paid no heed, though he offered to bestow 
in marriage his second daughter, Isabella, upon Louis de M&le 
— his eldest daughter, J oan, being now betrothed to the Prince 
of Castile. Cambrai was at that time the principal city of 
Flanders ^ under the empire ; ’ the two other divisions being 
Flanders ^ under the crown,’ which included tlie communes 
under Louis do Nevei s as their count, and Philip of Valois as 
their overlord, and Flanders ‘ allodial,’ consisting of the Count’s 
personal estates and military fiefs. Edward’s aim was to obtain 
the control of all Flanders in ihe threefold capacity of Vicar- 
General of the Empire, claimant of the French crown, and 
kinsman of the Count. Edward III. had the patience and 
longanimity of a true statesman ; he possessed a quality rare 
in all ages in kings, and especially so at that period — he could 
bide his time, and, having stnvn the seed, could wait till the 
harvest was ready for the sickle. The treaty recently con- 
cluded with the Communes must have been to a certain extent 
a disappointment, but he was farsighted enough to see that 
the stars in their courses were fighting on his side, and that he 
held the key of the future in his own hand, Philip of Valois 
Iiad nothing to offer in return for the amity of the ^ good 
‘ towns,’ whereas their i)ros))erity mainly depended on a regular 
and ample supply of English wool. Under these circumstances 
Edward wisely resolved to be thankful for small mercies, and 
his prudence and moderation were speedily justified and re- 
warded through Philip’s duplicity and over-haste. 

While the English monarch was ])asslng the winter in 
Brabant, without an army, a band of Leliaerts surprised the 
townlet of Berghem or Bergues, and put to death twenty-five 
burghers belonging to the op})osite faction. They thence 
proceeded to Dixmude, where they were joined by Louis de 
Nevers, in the hope of making themselves masters of the place 
before assistance could arrive from the neighbouring towns. 
As it happened, the Bruges militia were just then engaged in 
laying siege to Licdekerke, on the borders of Brabant, but, 
postponing that enterprise for the moment, they suddenly 
drew off towards Dixmude, and by the rapidity* of their move- 
ments anticipated the tidings of their approach. The Count 
had barely time to mount his horse and gallop off in the dark 
on the road to St. Omer before the men of Bruges were in 
possession of his camp. In vain did the Communes protest 
against the Count’s treachery, and equally in vain did they 
demand from Philip the restitution of Douai, Lille, and other 
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chatellanies of which they had been wrongfully dispossessed. 
Their claims and remonstrances were alike neglected, and the 
citizens of the Flemish towns became more and more alienated 
from a sovereign who appeared to take pleasure in withholding 
from them the justice and protection to which they were en- 
titled. Towards the close of summer Edward led his German 
auxiliaries against Cambrai, but, obtaining information of 
Philip’s arrival at Peronne, he raised the siege, crossed the 
Scheldt, and offered battle to his rival. The French king, 
though his army was superior in numbers, was too wary to 
commit himself to tlie fortune of arms unless assured of victory, 
and towards the end of October fell back to St. Quentin, 
while Edward found himself constrained to disband his army 
and retire into Brabant for the winter. 

Meanwhile the Flemish Communes proposed to recover 
possession of Lille, Douai, and St. Bethune, but were foiled 
by the superior diplomacy of the Count. Inviting them to 
send deputies to meet him at Courtrai for the purpose of 
coming to a satisfactory arrangement, he contrived to spin 
out the negotiations until the English monarch had with- 
drawn into winter ([uarters, when they were broken off by 
his abrupt departure from Courtrai. The French garrisons 
along the frontier thereupon made freciuent incursions into 
Flemish territory, plundering unwalled towns and hamlets, 
and inflicting all manner of wanton wrongs upon the rural 
population. Indignant at the Count’s duplicity, the Com- 
munes now resolved to transfer their allegiance to Edward 
III., under certain conditions, and they accordingly sent 
deputies to Brussels to confer with him upon this delicate 
subject. Acting as chief spokesman. Van Aj-teveld laid before 
him the manifold grievances from which they had so long 
suffered, and implored his protection against their recurrence. 
They dared not, he said, openly join the King of England 
against their sovereign lord, because Popes Clement V. and 
John XXII. had threatened them with an enormous fine, 
payable to the Papal see, on pain of excommunication, if ever 
they proved disloyal to the King of France. That objection 
would, of course, fall to the ground were Edward to assume 
that style and title, instead of merely challenging Philip’s 
pretensions as an abstract proposition. After a brief con- 
sultation with his council, Edward agreed to quarter the fleurs- 
de-lys with the arms of England, and caused a seal to be 
engraved with the motto, ^ Dieu et mon droit.’ The King 
then accompanied Van Arte veld to Ghent, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Antwerp to hold a general assembly of vassals and 
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allies. Among the archives of Bruges is still preserved the 
covenant by which the Communes of Flanders accepted 
Edward III. as their sovereign lord, so long as he respected 
their ^ customs, usages, privileges, and liberties.’ On their 
part they pledged themselves to maintain his lawful claims 
against all comers, not even excepting ^ the illustrious and 
‘magnificent lord, Philip Count of Valois,’ though they took 
care to leave a loophole for escape, if the need should arise, by 
stipulating that, in the event of their hereafter discovering a 
flaw in those claims, they shall be at liberty to acknowledge 
themselves vassals of the rightful wearer of the crown of 
France. They also reserved the rights of their Count, Louis 
de Nevers, to whom they were ready to give due submission 
in all lawful things, provided that he, on his part, deferred to 
their ancient rights and privileges, for, said they, ^ it ever was, 
‘ is, and will be their intention to lend their aid to the main- 
‘ tenance of peace and tranquillity, and to the leading of an 
‘ honest life, injuring no one, but rendering to each his due.’ 

It was at Ghent that the arms of England and France were 
first seen quartered upon the same shield, the prelude to a 
hundred years of war and misery, and to centuries of mutual 
jealousy and distrust between two nations who might so easily 
and naturally have been fast friends and allies. From that 
city also issued Edward’s first public deeds and ordinances as 
King of France. On January 26, 1340, three charters were 
granted by Edward ‘ King of France and England to the 
* inhabitants of the good towns of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, 
‘ and of the common land of Flanders, in consideration of their 
‘ very great loyalty, goodness, obedience, and services ’ — 
reasons founded on hope rather than on memory. By the 
first he undertook to establish a staple or mart in Flanders or 
Brabant ; to sanction the free import into England of all kinds 
of woollen manufacture stamped with the seal of either of 
those provinces ; to concede to the Flemings resident in 
England the rights and privileges of native-born subjects ; to 
conclude no treaty of peace with Philip of Valois wdtliout 
their knowledge and consent ; and to protect Flemish vessels 
against the cruisers of all other nations. By the second 
charter, Edward bound himself to assemble his naval forces to 
sweep the Channel clear of French war-ships and pirates ; to 
place on board a large contingent of combatants raised in 
Flanders and Brabant, but paid from the English treasury ; 
to pay to the Communes a sum of 140,000/. sterling, by four 
equal instalments ; and to fix the wool-staple at Bruges for 
fifteen years. The third charter w'as apparently still more 
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liberal, though the people of Flanders were not destined to 
reap mijch benefit from it. The King of England and France 
renounced all pretensions to Lille, Uouai, Bethune, and Or- 
chies, and restored to Flanders the county of Artois and the 
town of Tournai. He declined to be in any way indebted for 
his authority to the Pope, and resigned for ever the pre- 
rogative of launching interdicts. He ])romised never to inter- 
fere with the walls and fortifications of Flemish cities, or to 
impose taxes or duties in any form. Finally, he engaged to 
introduce a common gold and silver currency for France, 
England, Flanders, and Brabant. Tlirough the immediate 
influence of Van Artevcld a close alliance had already been 
contracted between Flanders and Brabant, by which their 
respective lords were forbidden to make either war or peace 
without the assent of the two peoples. 

Free trade between the two States was secured, a common 
currency was agreed upon, and no commer(ual changes were 
to be introduced without mutual consent. In the event of 
disputes and differences occurring, the point at issue was to 
be referred to a council of ten, of whom four members were 
to be nominated by the Duke of Brabant and the Count of 
Flanders, and the six others by the Communes of Louvain, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Ypres. Thrice in the year 
the two great lords and deputies from the six towns were 
to meet, in turn, at Ghent, Brussels, and A lost, to take 
counsel together and remove all obstacles to the smooth and 
efficient working of the compact. This act of union was 
signed by eighty barons, knights, and deputies, and a little 
later the Count and Communes of Hainault signified their 
adhesion. A confederation of the States of Flanders, Bra- 
bant, and Hainault, a parliament in which the democratic 
element held its own against ancient feudal associations and 
prejudices, the independence of the Communes, the integrity 
of their territory, free trade, a fixed common currency, in- 
dustry and commerce undisturbed by foreign ambition and 
intrigues — such was the policy of J acob van Arte veld. A 
man who, in the middle of the fourteenth century, could con- 
ceive and execute such a farseeing programme, was no factious, 
seditious, self-seeking demagogue, but an enlightened and 
patriotic statesman. If the arrangement proved premature and 
ephemeral, it was because the assassination of Van Arteveld 
destroyed the mainspring of the delicate mechanism, and there 
was no one to supply his place. 

Completely dependent on France, Pope Benedict XII. ad- 
dressed a peremptory letter to the Flemings, enjoining them 
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to remain loyal to their sovereign prince, and reminding them 
of the disasters that had befallen them whenever they had 
striven to wrench themselves asunder from France. A Flemivsh 
lord of large possessions and considerable personal distinction 
accordingly proceeded to Avignon to notify to the Holy Father 
that the Communes now recognised the sovereignty of Edward 
111., who had formally renounced his prerogative of interdict, 
and to crave the cancelment of all clauses in previous treaties 
which recognised that right in the Avearer of the French 
croAvii. Nothing came of that incident, and it is uncertain if 
the envoy Avas even admitted to an audience. About the same 
time, liowcvcr, the Pope Avrotc to the King of England, re- 
pudiating Ids pretensions, and Avarning him to place no con- 
fidence in his Flemish and German auxiliaries, who would 
serve under him no longer than suited their own immediate 
interests. Edward’s reply, dated from Ghent, February 8, 
set forth liis claim to tlic throne of France, and affirmed his 
intention to restore to the Communes the charters they enjoyed 
under Louis IX., to renounce the right of arbitrarily imposing 
taxes, and under no circumstances to tamper with the coinage. 
He further alluded to his great desire to deliver the Holy 
Land out of the hands of the unbelievers, and concluded by 
demanding tlie homage of every Frenchman, whether of high 
or low degree, before tlie forthcoming festival of Easter, on 
pain of being dealt Avith as a rebel and a traitor. He then 
crossed over to his own dominions, but leaving Queen Philippa 
in Ghent, where she gave birth to the famous John of Gaunt, 
^ time- honour’d Lancaster,’ and in the preceding year Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, had been born at Antwerp. It is related 
that Katharine of Courtrai, Avife of Jacob vaTi Arteveld, being 
confined about the same time, her child Avas held at the font by 
the Queen of England, and named after her Philip. This was 
he whose brief career terminated at Roosbeke. 

A fresh sentence of excommunication Avas launched on 
April 4, 1340, against the people of Flanders by the Bishop 
of Senlis, assisted by the Abbot of St. Denis, but EdAvard 
lessened the effect of this blow by sending OA’^er English priests, 
who officiated in the Flemish churches Avithout regal’d to 
Benedict’s displeasure. That same evening a large body of 
men-at-arms, supported by a strong detachment of crossbow- 
men, sallied forth from Tournai, and ravaged the country as 
far as Berghem, Avhen they were suddenly attacked by Van 
Arteveld at the head of the Ghent militia, and were 
driven back in headlong flight to whence they came. That 
valiant leader now summoned the men of Ypres to join 
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him in laymg siege to Tournai, but unhappily they turned 
aside, under the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, to punish the 
Genoese garrison of ArmentiSres. Emboldened by their suc- 
cess in this enterprise, they thought to carry the important 
town of Lille with equal facility. Pushing forward without 
order or discipline, they fell into an ambuscade, and were either 
cut to pieces or taken prisoners — among the latter were the two 
English earls. In consequence of this misadventure Van 
Arteveld was constrained to abandon his designs upon 
Tournai, and to return to Ghent. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he again took the field at the head of 60.000 armed 
citizens, and, marching to the aid of the Count of Hainault, 
compelled the French under the Duke of Normandy to raise 
the siege of Thun TEv^que, gallantly defended by two brothers 
of Sir Walter Manny. 

While the men of Ghent and their captain were absent 
on this expedition, Edward III. Avon a brilliant victory over 
the French fleet in the harbour of Sluys, when 3,000 ot 
the enemy perished by the SAvord or by droAvning. A great 
slaughter is said to have been made by the mariners of 
Bruges, who sailed down the Damme canal and fell u])ou 
the rear of the French, already disordered by the impetuous 
attack of the English. The King, though severely Avounded, 
hastened to Bruges, where he asked after his ^ compcr.c ' 
Jacob van Arteveld, and was told that he was at that moment 
Avarring in defence of the territory of Hainault. Accepting 
the freedom of the town of Bruges, Edward Avent on to 
Ardenberg, where he was mot by his ^ gossij),’ who Jiad boon 
doing good service to his cause at Valenciennes by expatiating 
in the market-place, Avith commanding eloquence, upon his 
title to the croAvn of France. ^ Singulari vir facundia’ is 
the tribute extorted from the reluctant Meyerus, while 
Froissart relates that ^ he dyde so by his great Avysdomc and 
^ pleasant Avordes, that all people that harde hym praysed hym 
^ moche, and sayd howe he had noblv spoken and by great 
^ experyence. And thus he was greatly praysed, and it Avas 
^ sayd y^ he was well Avorthy to gouem ye countie of Flaunders.' 
Froissart, by the Avay, misplaces Van Arteveld’s oratory at 
Valenciennes, Avhich he makes posterior to the naval battle at 
Sluys, and represents EdAvard as being present and exhibiting 
a ^nerous hospitality. 

From Ardenberg, Avhere the King celebrated a thanks- 
giving for his great victory, they rode together to Bruges 
to take counsel with the deputies of the Communes. The 
Flemings insisted that Edward should commence hostilities 
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with the siege of Tournai, which had been wrongfully torn 
from Flanders by Philip the Fair, and promised to co-operate 
with a contingent of 100,000 men under their Ruwaert, 
Jacob van Arte veld, besides raising a second army of 50,000 
men to serve in tlie Artois under Count Robert, at 'whose 
pernicious instigation Edward had originally been induced to 
put forth his claim to the kingship of France. This vast 
host of militia received no pay, cither from the King or 
their respective Communes, but kept the field at their own 
charges. Within five days Van Arteveld had taken the road 
to Tournai with 40,000 men, who -were largely reinforced as 
the siege went on. Several vigorous assaults were given by 
the Flemings, all of which were successfully repulsed. For 
the first time the Communes made use of cannons called 
Ribaudequins, whudi threw heavy stones, but no progress wa& 
made, and at length the siege was converted into a blockade. 
Flying columns of English soldiers and Flemish militia laid 
waste the country as far as Ecus and Lille, while Philip of 
Valois lay quietly encam])ed at Aire. After a time he moved 
to the bridge of Bouvincs — a name of evil omen to Flanders — 
and took up a strong ])osition, whence lie could observe the 
enemy without being forced to give battle at a disadvantage. 
Impatient at his ill success, Edward challenged his rival to* 
single combat, but Philip was far too wise to leave to chance 
what he was sure to obtain by sagacity. Thoroughly worn 
out by their idle labours and sufferings, both the English and 
Flemish leaders gladly accepted the mediation of Jeanne de 
Valois, sister to the King of France and mother of the Count 
of Hainault. The siege had dragged on through seventy-four 
days, when, on September 25, a truce was agreed upon, to 
last until the festival of St. John the Ba])tist in the ensuing 
year, 1341. There is some reason to believe that the two 
kings would willingly have made peace with one another 
without taking much account of the Flemings, but Van 
Arteveld asserted himself so strongly that in the end the Truce 
of Esplechin was more favourable to the Communes than to 
the other belligerents. Philip thereby’ renounced for himself 
and his heirs for ever the right of excommunicating the people 
of Flanders, discharged all fines and obligations that were* 
hanging over them, and even consented that no Leliaerts 
should be permitted to return to their homes without the 
previous sanction of the opposite party wliich happened for the 
moment to be in power. 

On October 7 Van Arteveld rendered an account of his 
conduct before Tournai to his felloAv-citizens assembled in the 
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principal market-place, and received their hearty approval. 
The magistrates then tore down the bulls and sentences of 
excommunication that liad been posted up in different parts 
of the town, and cut them into shreds with scissors. Louis^ 
de Nevers, as usual, ratified all that had been done, and pro- 
fessed entire satisfaction. The English monarch, on his part, 
was then in great straits for money. Through the mediation 
of Van Arteveld he obtained from the Communes a loan of 
50,000 marks, but was warned by the Counts of Ilainault 
and Guelders not to trust too implicitly to his friends at 
Ghent, who were quite capable of seizing his person and 
handing him over to Philip in return for certain valuable 
considerations. His presence in England was, moreover, so 
urgently required that he went off secretly to Sluys, and, 
after encountering a severe storm, arrived in London un- 
expectedly at midnight, in time to baffle the machinations 
of his enemies. The Ti'uce of Esplechin was ultimately pro- 
longed to June 24, 1342; but in the month of August, 
1341, the Flemings again advanced to the French frontier, 
and came in sight of the French army not far from Gravelines. 
There they halted in expectation of being shortly johied by 
their English allies, but as these made no sign ol‘ coming to 
their aid, the magistrates of Ghent deputed Van Arteveld’s 
wife, Katharine of Courtrai, to proceed to London with great 
powers, in the hope that Edward\s chivalrous gallantry might 
be roused on their behalf. The lady was received with 
all possible respect, and every morning at her reveillec the 
King’s musicians played beneath her windows ^ in honour of 
the land of Flanders.’ Edward himself, however, had 
crossed over into Brittany, whither Katharine followed him. 
Being wrecked off Brest, she took horse and rode off to the 
English camp, where she encountered a sister of Louis de 
Nevers, who had espoused the English cause with ^ the courage 
^ of a man and the heart of a lion.’ Though treated with 
great deference, the illustrious representative of Flanders does 
not appear to have sped in her mission, and the Flemish 

^ According to Froissart, Van Arteveld, on a previous occasion, was 
sent to England with some other deputies and lodged in the ‘ Hue de 
‘ la Rcole.’ The King and Queen were then at Eltliain, Avliither the 
envoys proceeded, and were entertained at dinner. Great attention 
was paid to Van Arteveld, who acted as spokesman, and obtained a 
promise that a wool-mart should be established in Flanders. This 
promise was ratified by the King’s Council at Westminster, and a large 
supply of wool w^as at once forwarded to Sluys, Damme, and Bruges. 
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militia only escaped from their perilous position by givinjj: in 
their adhesion to the prolongation of the Truce of Esplechin. 

On November 9 Louis de Nevers met the deputies of the 
Communes at Damme, near Bruges, and in a sort of parlia- 
ment strongly exhorted them to repudiate the English alliance, 
and return to their ancient allegiance to Philip of Valois, 
Failing in this attempt, the Count is accused of entering into a 
plot to overthrow the commercial aristocracy, trusting to the 
co-operation of the lower orders, always jealous of those imme- 
diately above them. The three ^good towns* had extorted 
from the Count a charter which conlerred upon them the 
exclusive monopoly of weaving, to the prejudice of tlic small 
towns. Tlie artisans, thus deprived of their livelihood, naturally 
demurred to such selfish and high-handed proceedings, and 
at Ardenberg flew to arms. At this critical juncture Van 
Artevcld displayed his usual promptitude, and, hastening to 
the seat of disturbance, slew with his own hand one Peter 
Lammens on the threshold of his own house — ^ probum ac 
‘ nobilem vinim,’ as he is described by Meyer. This act of 
violence for a moment shocked and alarmed his followers, till 
he bade them enter the house, wdiere they would find a sufficient 
proof of the dead man’s tj-eachery. They rushed in and found 
gi banner — probably the banner of a weavers’ guild — where- 
upon indignation gave place to admiration, and they warmly 
:i[)plauded the deed which at first they were disposed to blame. 
Unhap[)ily, episodes of this kind are only too Ircftuent in the 
annals of Flanders, and to a certain extent excuse Hallara’s 
liarsh appreciation of those sturdy democrats. Louis de 
Novel’s became alarmed for his own safety, and in the first 
week of 1342 fled to the Court of France. 

It is now time to consider the principles by which Van Ar- 
teveld was guided in his administration of Flanders. Even 
his enemies admit that during the seven years and seven months 
of his supremacy the country attained to a degree of wealth, 
prosperity, and influence, which it had never before enjoyed. It 
is open, indeed, to doubt whether he nominally held the office 
of Ruwaert,* but there can be no question that he was virtu- 
ally commander-in-chief of the Flemish militia, and president 
of the three good towns of fxhent, Bruges, and Ypres. In 
this capacity he prohibited all tampering with the currency, 
and caused a canal to be dug from Ghent to Damme, by means 
of which water communientiou could be maintained with ling- 
land. The owners of the lands thus appropriated to the 

^ Prom ‘ Rube warten,’ to keep the peace : AiujliC'i ‘ ward ’ or ‘ warden.'' 
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public service were handsomely compensated, and from the 
manner in which this fact is mentioned by M. L’Espinoy it may 
be inferred that such considerateness was unusual in those 
days. It is said that Flanders was now divided into three mi- 
litary circles, and it may be that what was previously a com- 
mon understanding was now, for the first time, definitely 
arranged ; but it is certain that the tliree good towns had long 
arrogated to themselves the right of imposing their will on the 
other communes, and of regulating at least the foreign rela- 
tions of the whole country of Flanders. It is further stated 
that, for military purposes, the town of Ghent was marked out 
into 250 sections in order to facilitate the assembling of the 
trained bands to meet a sudden emergency. 

Another innovation is attributed to Van Arteveld, though 
M. Vanderkindere disputes his claim to originality, and shows, 
almost conclusively, that he merely revived and modified an 
old arrangement. It is, however, commonly averred that 
Van Arteveld divided the citizens of Ghent into three classes, 
the ^ poorterye,’ the ^ weverye,’ and the ^ neeringhen.’ The 
‘ poorters ’ were wealthy burghers, sons or descendants of men 
who had retired from business, and exercised a large here- 
ditary influence with a conservative tendency. The ‘ weavers,’ 
whose numbers have been estimated at 40,000 men, depended, 
upon the maintenance of peaceful relations with all their neigh- 
bours, especially with the English, from whom they drew almost 
entirely their supply of the raw material. Their political 
principles were of a democratic and revolutionary order, at the 
same time that they stoutly asserted their own monopoly, as 
shared with their brethren of Bruges and Ypres, to the pre- 
judice of the smaller towns. The ^ neeringhen ’ comprised all 
other industries, with the exception of the fullers, and had made 
themselves notorious for their wild excesses and tumultuous out- 
breaks. But here we are met by the obvious objection that no 
mention is made of the fullers, whose rivalry with the weavers 
Avas frequently illustrated by violence and bloodshed. In this 
diflSculty M. Vanderkindere adduces cogent reasons for belie\- 
ing that Van Arteveld struck out the ^ poorters ’ from the muni- 
cipal council, and conferred the total magisterial authority and 
civic government upon the three classes actually engaged in 
trade, commerce, and industry, represented in council by their 
respective ‘ dekenen,’ or ‘ deacons.* As the ^ neeringhen’ con- 
sisted of fifty-two ‘ petits metiers,’ including the brewers, the 
council would have been SAvamped, had each ol* these deputed 
its ‘ deacon ’ to the governing board. It was consequently 
ruled that these fifty-tAVO * dekenen ’ should elect an ‘ euver- 
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‘ deken,’ whose position should be similar and equal to that of 
the masters of the two principal guilds. The ^ poorters/ to 
preserve their local influence, now inscribed themselves mem- 
bers of one or other of these fraternities. Van Arteveld, for 
obvious reasons, chose the Brewers’ Guild,* and was at once 
elected their ^ deken,’ and straightway the other ‘ dekenen ’ 
unanimously made choice of him as their ^ cuverdeken.’ In this 
capacity he was entitled to a guard of ‘ swert draegers,’ or 
swordsmen, clothed in red tunics, with stri[)es on their sleeves. 
There seems to have been a re-election of captains in 1342, 
when the popular choice again acclaimed Jacob van Arteveld 
as their chief hooftman, giving him as colleagues * Willem 
‘ van Vaernewijc, Gelloet van Leins, Pieter van Candenhove, 

^ and Joos Hapere,’ of whom, notwithstanding a slight difference 
in the spelling of the names, the last only was a new man. 

In that same year lamentable disturbances broke out at Pope- 
ringhe. Although Louis de Nevers, probably under coercion, 
had conferred the monopoly of the cloth manufacture upon 
Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, he is accused of secretly instigat- 
ing the citizens of the excluded towns to resent this privilege, 
and to contravene liis own charter. The weavers of Poperinghc 
thus drew down upon that place the jealous wrath of the 
favoured citizens of Ypres, who fell furiously upon the town, 
slew many of its inhabitants, and destroyed all the cloth-looms 
in the adjacent hamlets. A riot in tJie following year took 
place in Ghent, where •Tan Steenbeke accused Van Arteveld 
of violating his oath and aiming at a military dictatorship. 
Van Arteveld denied the charge with vehemence, and would 
have slain his accuser on the spot, had he not fled to his own 
house, in whicli he was besieged by members of at least thir- 

* The * Memoric-Boek der SUidt Ghent * and the Vicomte de 
Thorouenno describe this incident in identical terms, the one in 
Flemish, tlie other in French. They both express themselves to the 
following purport : — ‘The said Jacques d’Artevelde, although he was 
‘ of gentle birth and of noble extraction, to stand better in the favour 
‘ of the people who had raised him, chose and selected a guild, whicli 
‘ was that of tlie brewers, not that he foUowed that business, but to 
‘ c‘njoy its privileges and immunities, and was elected the first souve- 
‘ raineii dehen (or doyai-souverain) of tlie said town, where he wa^^ 
‘ much loved and esteemed : in which he was followed by several other 
* noblemen of the town, in order to be in favour with the people, and 
‘ in the hope of attaining that dignity and office of souverain-doyen ; 
‘ and through this it is that Messer John Froissart and other historians 
‘ write that the said Jacques d’Artevelde was a brewer — not being cog- 
‘ nisant of his person or quality,’ 
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teen, perhaps of twenty-six guilds. The magistrates, however, 
intervened, and restored tranquillity by confining Van Arte- 
veld in the prison, known as that of Gerard the Devil (Gerards 
dievels steen), while Steenbeeke was carried off to the Grae- 
vensteen, or Count’s prison. Armed men crowded into Ghent 
from all the country round, but the civic authority was so 
firmly established that a regular enquiry was instituted, which 
resulted in Van Arteveld s release, and in the banishment of 
his adversary and fifty-two of his partisans — exclusive, says 
Meyer, of a ^matrona quaedam honesta.’ 

A far worse business than this was the great fight in tlic 
Friday market-place, on Monday, May 2, 1345, between the 
weavers and the fullers. The latter, it is said, demanded 
higher pay for their labour, which was refused in such a 
manner that they flew to arms. The real motive of this 
civic commotion is very obscure, but apparently it liad more 
to do with mutual jealousy than with a difference about the 
value of their services. The mad fury witli which the battle 
was fought attests a dcej^er and fiercer animosity than could 
have been engendered by a dispute about a groat a day 
more or less. In vain did the priests endeavour to separate 
the combatants by carrying aloft the consecrated Host. 
Neither weavers nor fullei's cared, at such a moment, for the 
ministers or symbols of religion. The contest only ceased 
wlien the fullers gave way and fled, leaving tlicir deacon dnd 
fifteen hundred of their number dead upon tlie market-place. 
The deacon of the weavers was Gerard Denys, a personal 
friend of Van Arteveld, to Avhom he was mainly indebted for 
the distinction he had attained, and who bravely fought by 
his side throughout that untoward strife. The day was appro- 
priately named den quaden Maendag,’ bad or unlucky Mon- 
day ; and the supposition is not altogether unfounded which 
dates from that slaughter the ill-feeling that ere long proved 
fatal to Van Arteveld, His conduct on that occasion must ne- 
cessarily have alienated the fullers and their partisans among 
the ‘ petits metiers,’ who, we are told, had grown weary of 
the English alliance, wd}ich implied the supremacy of the 
weavers’ guild. On the other hand, it may be assumed that, 
after the battle was fought and won, the (diief of the State 
would exert himself to save the vanquished from the malice of 
the victors, and by so doing would give umbrage to the latter, 
and provoke the jealousy of their leader and head-man. Very 
little, however, is known of the internal condition of Ghent 
between 1342 and 1345, and this for a reason which will pre- 
sently appear. 
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In the first week of July, 1345, Edward III. once more 
anchored in the Zwyu, or harbour of Sluys. He was accom- 
panied by a numerous fleet, either for protection or in further- 
ance of a scheme to convert the county of Flanders into a 
dukedom, with the Prince of Wales as its liege lord. Whether 
this project was first conceived by the English king, or by his 
^gossip,’ Jacob van Arteveld, is somewhat uncertain, nor is it 
a matter of much moment ; but it is probable that it w^s engen- 
dered in the subtle brain of the ^Brewer of Ghent.’ Be that 
as it may, Edward received the deputies of the chief communes 
on board his great ship, the ‘ Katherine,’ and submitted for 
their consideration the programme above mentioned. The dis- 
cussion terminated in the deputies expressing a wish to refer 
the question to their respective constituents, as they had no 
authority to decide an affair of such grave importance. It is 
plain^ however, that tlie proposition, though warmly supported 
by Van Arteveld, was not generally acceptable. Although no 
reluctance had been manifested to transfer their allegiance from 
Philip to Edward, ])rovided the latter succeeded in making 
good his claim to the French crown, strong repugnance was 
shown to renounce the lordship of a fellow-countryman in 
favour of a foreigner wlio would almost necessarily be an ab- 
sentee. The council was accordingly adjourned until fuller 
instructions could be obtained, and, if Froissai't may be 
trusted. Van Arteveld persuaded the citizens of Bruges and 
Ypres to fall in with Edward’s views. In Ghent, however, 
he was opposed by Gerard Denys, the deacon of the weavers’ 
guild, described by Meyei* as a factious fellow and fond of revo- 
lutionary changes — ‘ hominem factiosum ac novarum rerum 
‘ cupidum.’ 

While Van Arteveld, presuming on his influence with the 
men of Ghent, postponed his return until lie had won over 
the two other ^ good towns,’ Gerard Denys made such ex- 
cellent use of the advantage thus carelessly thi'own in his 
way that the artisans began to distrust their great captain, and 
to suspect him of selfish and ambitious designs. According to 
Sismondi, the Duke of Brabant secretly fostered these doubts, 
and filled their minds Avith disquietude, for no better reason 
than that he desired to betroth his daughter to the Count’s son, 
afterwards Louis de Male. When the unwelcome tidings 
reached Van Arteveld that his own townsmen had turned 
against him, he is accused of having obtained from tlie King of 
England the support of a small body of 500 Welshmen, under 
Sir John Maltravers, Avitli Avhose assistance he undertook to 
slay his rival and compel the people to submit to the new order 
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of thingSc It is further stated that Gerard Denys, having 
received information that these troops were lying in ambush 
near one of the gates, called the burghers to arms, and effec- 
tually prevented their entrance. Another account, however, 
actually introduces these 500 men by night into Van Arteveld’s 
house, and states that seventy of them were killed in the subse- 
quent riot. In the first place, it is very unlikely that, with the 
remembr^pce of the recent and terrible fight in the Friday 
market-place. Van Artevcld would imagine that he could over- 
awe such a turbulent and bellicose population by a handful of 
light-armed and ill-disciplined troops such as Fluellen’s country- 
men arc known to have been in those days. Secondly, it is 
quite conceivable that the report may have been circulated and 
believed that English soldiers were either witliin the walls or 
at no great distance from them, because a small body of archers 
seems really to have been disembarked at Sliiys with the inten- 
tion not of marching upon Ghent, but of aiding the communes 
to recover Termonde, or Dendermonde, which had been sur- 
prised by the Count, and was then in his possession. These 
archers may very well have obtained early intelligence of the 
tragedy which had been enacted at Ghent, and may have been 
the first to convey the unwelcome news to Sluys, without 
having either entered or approached that town. 

The circumstances attendant on the death of Jacob van Ayte- 
veld have been succinctly and simply described by Jehan Ic 
Bel, and greatly amplified and embellished by Sir John Frois- 
sart. The former, indeed, enters into no particulars, but repre- 
sents tlie fullers as the assailants. The people of Ghent, he 
continues, then cliose a new governor, wliose name was Gerard 
Denis, ‘ a cloth-maker.’ Gilles li Muisis is equally reticent, 
except that he asserts that Van Arteveld’s wife had taken a 
large amount of treasure into England. That the lady was in 
England at the time is not improbable, as she had been sent 
thither by the magistrates to press Edward for repayment of 
the money he had borrowed from the town ; but the ‘ Memorie- 
‘ Boek’ distinctly shows that Van Artevcld died comi^aratively 
poor, having expended his once considerable resources in 
furtherance of his political schemes. There is nothing in 
Froissart more jiicturesque than his description of the last 
hours of the great burgher : — 

‘ Whan he retourned (from Sluys) he came into Gaunt about noonc ; 
they of the towne knew of his comyng, and many were assembled 
toguyder in the strete where as he shoulde passe, and whane they sawe 
hyin they began to inurmure and began to run togyder, tlire heades in 
one hood, and sayde, beholde yon great maister, who avoII order all 
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Flaunders after his pleasure, the whiche is nat to be sufFred. Also, 
their were wordes sowen through all ye towne, howe Jaquea Dartvell 
had IX yere assembled all the revenewes of Flaunders without any 
<;ount gyven, and therby hath kept his estate; and also send great 
rychesse out of the countrey into Englande secretly. These wordes 
set them of Gaunt on fyre; and as he rode through tlie strete ho 
parcey ved that ther was some nowe mater agaynst hym, for he saw 
suche as were wonte to make reverence to hym as he came by, he sawo 
theym tourne their backes towarde hym, and entre into th^yr houses; 
then he began to doute; and as sone as he was alyghted in his lodgyng 
he closed fast his gates, doores, and wyndose ; this was skante done 
but all the strete was full of men, and specially of them of the small 
crafbes; ther they assayled Ins house bothe behynde and before, and 
the house broken up ; he and his within ye house defended themselfe 
longe space, and slewe and hurt many without ; but finally he coude 
nat endure, for thre partes of the men of the towne were at that assaut.’ 

Then follows a purely imaginary report of a Yiathetic speecli 
addressed to the infuriated mob from a window, and whicli was 
emphasised by ^ sore wepyng ’ not at all in harmony with Van 
Arte veld’s bold, soldier-like temperament. Finding that prayers 
and entreaties availed nothing — 

‘ he drewe in his heed, and closed his wyndowe, and so thought to 
stealc oute on the backsyde into a churche that ioyned to his house, 
but his house was so broken that iiii hundred persons were entred 
into his house ; and finally ther he was tfikon and slayne without 
mercy, and one Thomas Dcriycc gave hym his dethe stroke.’ 

According to Sismondl liis brother and nejihew were slain at 
the same time, but writers differ considerably as to the indi- 
vidual who actually struc*k the fatal blow. In the first edition 
of Froissart, Van Arte veld’s death is ascribed to Thomas Denis, 
whom he had caused to be elected ^ <loyen des telliers.’ Tyrrell, 
however, affirms that he w^as killed by a man whose father he 
had hanged. M. Kervyn de liCttcnhove, again, makes mention 
^)f a cobbler named Thomas Denis, whose father had fallen by 
Van Arteveld’s hand, perhaps on ^ den quaden Maendag;’ but 
Mezeray asserts that Thomas Denys was a saddler, while Meyer 
says that Van Arteveld was killed in the stables by a ^ sutore 
^ veteramentarium ’ to avenge his father’s death. Holinshed is 
uncertain whether it was Thomas Denis or a cobbler w ho clove 
his skull with an axe, after following him to his stables, whither 
he had gone for a horse ; but the most purely fanciful narra- 
tiveis that givenin De Larrey’s ^ Ilistoire d’AngIetcrre,d’Ecosse, 
^ et d’lrlande,’ where it is written that the Flemish deputies had 
agreed to accept the Prince of Wales as successor to Louis de 
Nevers, provided he took for his consort the Count’s daughter, 
but that, after they had dispersed to their respective towns, the 
men of Sluys rose and ^ massacrcrent cet odieux chef de parti 
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* qu’ils regardaient comme un tyran et comme un traitre.’ This 
deed was perpetrated in Edward’s presence, who thereupon set 
sail and returned to his own country, vowing vengeance on the 
murderers of his gossip, hut was subsequently appeased. Had 
anything of the kind been attempted at Sluys while the Eng- 
lish fleet lay there at anchor, it is quite certain that it would 
have been punislied with terrible severity. It is true, how- 
ever, that Edward immediately returned to England, and was 
afterwards pacified by a deputation from the three ^ good towns.’ 
Ill the pathetic words of Froissart, ^ ainsi fut entr’oubliee 
^ petit a petit la mort de Jacques d’ Arte voile.’ 

It is commonly stated that his house was demolished, and it 
may very likely have been wrecked and j)lnndere{l ; but it ap- 
pears from tlie ^ Jaer-Kegistre ’ {^hlnd 37), quoted by the Cheva- 
lier Diericx, that it was still standing in 1371. It is probable 
that, instead of returning to his own dwelling-house, Van Arte- 
veld took refuge in a house known as late as a.o. 1450 as ^dc 

* Cancellery,’ partly to destroy any papers, if sucli there were, 
of a compromising character, and partly because Ins guard 
would naturally be stationed at his public office, and no men- 
tion is anywhere made of his four sons or his daughter being 
assailed or threatened. In any case, not a single document 
pertaining to his seven years’ administration is forthcoming, to 
•which circumstance may be largely due flic misconccyitions that 
have prevailed to his sore prejudice. His body appears to 
have been buried in the monastery at Biloke, where he is said 
to have first uttered words of wdsdom and encouragement to 
his desponding fellow-citizens. When tranquillity was restored. 
Van Arteveld’s family were induced to pardon the authors of 
his death in consideration of a certain payment, known as ‘ do 
^ zoene,’ which was still in force in 1371, when Wautier de 
Mey compounded for his share in the fonl work of July 24, 
1345, by founding an expiatory lamp before the image of the 
Virgin, which is known to have been burning in 1375. We 
are told by M. Voisin how, in 1835, a merchant of Ghent, by 
name Van Ooteghem, built a house, Place de la Calandre, No. 
16, on the site of Van Arteveld’s residence, with an immense 
balcony along the front of the first floor, to which was affixed 
a copper plate bearing the following inscription from the pen 
of M. Voisin : — 

ICI PiiRIT, 

VICTIME d’UNE faction, 

LE XXIV JUILLET MCCCXXXXV, 

JACQUES VAN ARTEVELDE, 

QUI ELEVA LES COMMUNES DE FLANDRE 
A UNE HAUTE PROSPERITY. 
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In 1837, at the opening of the Ghent railway station, the 
lowest depth of bathos was reached by conferring this illustrious 
name on a locomotive, while in 1848 a second-rate estaminet 
occupied the site of the famous house on the Calander-berg. It 
may be here noted for what it is worth that Gerard Denys was 
killed by some of Louis de Male’s men in the market-place 
only three years after the death of Jacob van Arteveld, while 
the weavers shouted for the commune and the King of Eng- 
land. Louis de Nevers had fallen at Crccy on the memorable 
26th of August, 1346. 

After all, it is quite possible that there may have been two 
individuals, respectively named Gerard and Thomas Denis, or 
Denys, and that the fatal blow may have been struck by Tho- 
mas, the ^ doyen ’ of the ^tclliers ’ — a misprint for ^ selliers,’ or 
saddlemakers. The commotion was very likely the handiwork 
of Gerard Denys, through jealousy of the great ^ hooftman ; ’ 
but without any premeditated design against his life. In any 
case the investigation into the tumult was instituted through 
his influence, and the result was his own appointment to the 
office previously held by Jacob van Arteveld. 


Akt. IV. — Endyrnion. By the Author of ^ Lothair.’ Three 
vols. London: 1880. 

"I/^IIATEVEU points of difference we may have on political 
^ ^ subjects from the Eaid of Beaconsfield — and they are 
both numerous and broad — we have never ceased to feel 
respect and sympathy for the genuine love of letters which has 
marked the whole career of the author of ‘ Lothair.’ ‘ Born 
^ in a library, and trained from early childhood by learned 
^ men who did not share the passions and the prejudices of our 
^ political and social life ^ (to borrow his own description of his 
early years in the preface to ‘ Lothair ’), Lord Beaconsfield 
has shown on more than one occasion that he can withdraw 
with perfect serenity and self-reliance from the lists of public 
strife, where he has run so many courses and unhorsed so 
many antagonists, to the seclusion of literary retreat ; there 
he calls about him the creatures of his somewhat fantastical 
imagination, till they assume a semblance of reality ; and 
with these intelligent phantoms he can conduct, under a 
playful form, discussions which range far into the deepest 
problems of life, of society, of philosophy, and even of religion. 
In such company he is never alone, and we do him no injustice 
in supposing that some of the pleasantest hours of a successful 
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life have been spent in it. Like another great writer of our 
generation, who was visited and consoled in the hour of defeat, 
not by the Queen of Gain, the Queen of Power, or the Queen 
of Pleasure, though these wayward sprites had not always 
neglected him, but by One, ^ the last, the mightiest, and the 
^ best/ the author of ^ Lothair ’ might listen to her voice : — 

‘ Yes, darling, let them go ; so ran the strain, 

Yes ; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power : 

And all the busy elves to whose domain 

Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 

^ Without one envious sigli, one anxious scheme, 

The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign ; 

Mine is the world of thought, the world of dre»airi, 

Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 

^ Fortune that lays in sport the mighty low, 

Age that to penance turns the joys of youth,. 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 

The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth.’ 

That man is undoubtedly born under the happiest star who 
most effectually combines the energy of active life with the 
inexhaustible , repose of contemplation. Ijord Bcaconsficld 
has lived a life of successful contention ; he has wielded the 
highest power in tlie State ; he has won all the honours that 
the favour of his sovereign could confer; even his political 
adversaries feel a pride in the career of so remarkable a man. 
But beyond these gifts of fortune lie doubtless values the 
habit of thought and observation, wliich he bears with him 
alike in society and in retirement, and the power of giving to 
his thoughts a literary coinage, which passes current in all the 
languages and all the civilised communities of the world. We 
remember to have heard him say, in one of his felicitous after- 
dinner speeches, that the reason the Hebrews and the Greeks 
were by far the most powerful races in history is, that they 
had a literature. The same remark might apply to statesmen : 
no oratory, no diplomacy, no legislative ingenuity, confers so 
great and lasting an influence on a ruler of men as that which 
he derives from a combination of literary excellence with 
political power. 

Although Lord Beaconsfield will be known in j)olitical 
history as a man of action, who has played no inconsiderable 
part in the events of the last half-century, we think the 
contemplative element predominates in his character. He is 
not a man of impulse, but of slow self-contained thought, often 
eccentric, sometimes paradoxical — indeed, his public life con- 
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sists of paradoxes in action — but he is almost always governed 
and guided by deliberation. In his later years, and in the 
fulness of power, it is not difficult to trace the working of 
ideas which germinated years before in his mind ; and one of 
the best guides to these remarkable trains of thought is to be 
found in his writings, although they are of a light and ima- 
ginative description. Lord JBeaconsfield has long since dis- 
claimed ^ Vivian Grey ’as a puerile production which he would 
willingly suppress if it were possible. But ^ Vivian Grey,’ 
published fifty-four years ago, is the dream of a boy projecting 
a life ; ^ Endymioii ’ is the retrospect of a veteran who lias 
completed it. ^ Coningsby,’ ^ Sybil,’ and ^ Tancred ’ form, he 
himself tells us, a real trilogy, treating of the same subject, 
and endeavouring to complete that treatment ; the origin and 
character* of political parties, their influence on the people 
of this country, some pictures of the moral and physical 
condition of that people, and some intimation of the means by 
which it might be elevated and improved, were the objects of 
the author, for they had long engaged his meditation. 

In ^ Lothair,’ which we regard as the best and most thought- 
ful of his works, the characters impersonate the most powerful 
influences which he conceives to be operating slow but irre- 
sistible changes in the society of England and of Europe. 
Cardinal Grandison represents the dignity and gravity of the 
Church of Home ; Monsignor Catesby its tricks and artifices ; 
Theodora the higlier aspirations of democracy and nationality ; 
whilst the lower passions of the revolutionary sect burst' 
forth in the mad efforts of secret societies, instigated by 
Mazzini and Mary Anne. The leaders of English society 
are drawn in glowing colours, surcharged with luxury and 
wealth, but not unmindful of the claims of public duty ; 
whilst the humbler cliaracters in the piece arc types of vulgar 
middle-class life. None of these personages, to say the truth, 
have any claim to reality, though many of them arc drawn 
from life, and may be partially recognised. But they are 
idealised. They are seen through a magical glass. The in- 
genuous Lothair may w^ell wander in perplexity through so 
puzzling a world. Over well-known persons and familiar 
scenes Lord Beaconsfield casts a glow of Oriental magnificence. 
All his duchesses are beautiful and benign ; all his dukes are 
tall, silent, and exquisitely dressed. His heroes are as rich as 
Aladdin when he left the Cave of the Lamp; his heroines 
have inexpressible voices, wit, and grace, with violet eyes and 
chestnut hair. It is an Arabian Night’s Entertainment trans- 
planted to St. James’s. But beneath all this somewhat tawdry 
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ornament, and a mise-en-scme which resembles a ballet or a 
pantomime, there runs a vein of thought, sometimes exhaling 
itself in a blaze of rhetoric, and sometimes sparkling like a 
gem with satirical brilliancy. Everybody knows the style, 
everybody is amused by it ; no books have been more abused 
or more read. Suffice it to say that Lord Beaconsfield is the 
sole inventor of this modern form of the old comedy ; that he 
has no rival in the art; and, so far as we know, no imitators, 
for they would be indeed intolerable, and would drag us down 
to the degraded level of Avhat are called ^ society ' news- 
papers. 

It is strange that Lord Beaconsfield, who lias seen so 
much of English society, fails to perceive that the unosten- 
tatious simplicity of the best houses and the noblest families 
in this country is their greatest charm and their peculiar dis- 
tinction. The consequence is, that in describing what he 
represents as high society, he stamps it with a cruel and 
inappropriate vulgarity. English gentlemen and ladies do not 
dress up their children, and still less themselves, in the satin 
and spangles of an acroliat; and the love of display chiefly 
manifests itself in a class of society for which, we are sure, Lord 
Beaconsfield would have no indulgence. Finery in dress, fine 
writing, affectation in manners, tinsel decorations and furniture, 
and the like, are the cardinal sins against which the good 
breeding and good taste of English society continually pro- 
test ; and even where they exist and are accepted, they are 
accepted with a contemptuous sneer, not undeserved, except 
that it is better to eschew such exhibitions altogether. But 
Lord Beaconsfield and bis imaginary society seem to revel in 
them. 

It is a remarkable tour de force that an author, whose first 
novel appeared more than half a century ago, should in the 
course of a few weeks of retirement have thrown off for his 
own amusement a tale scarcely less animated and amusing 
than his productions of earlier years. But the singularity of 
the case is complete when wc learn that this has been the 
summer occupation of the leader of a great political party, 
and who ceased but the other day to be the First Minister of 
the Crown. Everything in Lord Beaconsfield’s own life is at 
least as uncommon as the incidents iji his novels ; and fortu- 
nately there is no rule that excludes literary Ministers of State 
from returning to practice at or below the Bar, after they have 
quitted the Bench. 

Never was public curiosity more excited. Seven thousand 
copies of this mysterious novel were sold oflF before a line of it 
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had been read by the public, or even by the critics. The pub- 
lication was an event in the Row. It was said that the noble 
author was to receive the value of an estate for his copyright. 
Negotiations wore opened with all the leading publishers of 
Europe and America to secure, as far as possible, the rights of 
reproduction and translation abroad. If Lord Beaconsfield 
has any vanity left to be gratified, the reception of ^ Endymion ’ 
might satiate it. 

The pro])ability was that as expectations were raised to an 
extravagant pitcli, they would be disappointed. It is impossible 
to place ‘ Endymion ’ on the same rank, as a work of art and 
imagination, with ^ Loihair.’ It is not conceived on so broad 
a scale ; the execution is far slighter and less elaborate. To 
say the truth, ^ Endymion’ is a talc without a plot, and with 
few incidents. In that respect it resembles many of the best 
novels of the last century, and might be compared to ^Wilhelm 
‘ Mcister ’ or ^ Colonel Jack ; ’ for it aims solely at the evolu- 
tion and develo])ment of one or two characters launched in a 
])olitical career. Some of the early personal reminiscences of 
a successful politician and member of society doubtless mingle 
with these adventures ; and if there be any graver purpose in 
the book, it might be regarded as Lord Beaconsfield’s retro- 
spect of the chief political events he has witnessed. We shall 
not detain our readers bj" a detailed account of a story which 
cvoryl)()dy will have I'cad, or will read, before these pages are 
in their hands ; but we propose to dwell a little on some of the 
more important crises to which it refers. 

AVe agree Avith Lord Beaconsfield that the death of Mr. 
Canning in August 1827 was an epoch In English politics. 
Had Canning lived, it is possible that he might have smoothed 
the transition from Toryism to a more liberal system of govern- 
ment ; the alliance he had succeeded in forming Avith the Whigs 
Avas full of promise for the future. But this hope Avas extin- 
guished in three months by his death, at that celebrated villa 
of ChisAvick,Avhich had Avitnessed, tAvciity-one years before, the 
last hours of Mr. Fox. Oddly enough. Lord Beaconsfield calls 
the exquisite classical creation of Lord Burlington a ^ Cot- 
^ tage : ’ there, hovA^cver, his tale may be said to open. At 
that point the division betAveen Liberal and Tory politics 
begins. Mr. Ferrars, the father of the young Endymion, 
has to make his choice. Rashly, wrongly, and contrary 
to the sage advice of his friend, Mr. Sidney Wilton (who, in 
spite of his name, has nothing in common with Mr. Sidney 
Herbert), he elects to cast in his lot Avith the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Avho was summoned to form an administration on the 
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failure of Lord Goderich’s ephemeral attempt to carry on the 
mixed Government. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Administration by no means 
excited the degree of confidence among the Tories which Lord 
Beaconsfield now ascribes to it. The Duke was called upon for 
the first time to form and conduct a government : he himself 
had decla:j:ed a short time before that he would be mad to 
undertake the task. Lord Lyndhurst, here described as ^ the 
^ bold Lyndhurst,’ never ceased to urge the expediency of an 
alliance with Lord Grey ; Lord Rosslyn, a Whig, was taken 
into the Cabinet ; the country was agitated ; Ireland was on 
the brink of civil war ; Mr. Huskisson and the more Liberal 
members of the Cabinet resigned in four months; and in 1829 
the Clare election threw out Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald and returned 
O’Connell ; the Duke declared for Catholic Emancipation, 
and broke up the Tory party for ever. Such was the whirl- 
pool into which Mr. Ferrars cast his lot, and which Lord 
Beaconsfield with some complacency describes, at least if we 
are to accept the enthusiastic vaticinations of Zenobia. 

Who that remembers anything of London society fifty, or 
even thirty, years ago, can fail to recognise in Zenobia the 
great lady who held her salon in Berkeley Square? The 
sketch Lord Beaconsfield has given of Lady Jersey is true 
to the life in outward particulars. That of her husband is 
terse and complete. 

‘ Zenobia did dine with the William Ferrars to-day, and her hand- 
some husband came with lier, a knight of the garter and just appointed 
to a high office in the household by the new government. Even the 
excitement of the hour did not disturb his indigenous repose. It was 
a dignified serenity, quite natural, and quite compatible with easy and 
even cordial manners, and an address always considerate even when 
not sympathetic. He was not a loud or a long talker, but his terse 
remarks were full of taste and a just appreciation of thiriirs.’ (VoL i. 
p. 27.) 

Into the mouth of this Tory divinity Lord Beaconsfield puts 
the most extravagant nonsense. She resents the idea of light- 
ing Grosvenor Square with gas. She abhors railroads. She 
would have gone to St. James’s in a sedan chair. Public 
opinion was to her a myth, and the Whigs are people who 
would have installed a French prefect at Holland House and 
made us the slaves of Bonaparte. It is true that when Mr, 
Charles Greville published in 184.3 his volume, advocating the 
payment of the Catholic clergy in Ireland, Zenobia declared 
to Sylvanus, her captain of the Guards, that it was ^ a wicked 
‘book.’ ‘God forbid she should read it.’ But this trait 
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(though historical) is not in * Endymion.’ Will the author of 
‘ Endymion ’ be siir{)rised to be told that down to 1828 Zenobia 
was herself a Whig, and had long upheld the party she is 
made to decry ? We have certainly no reason to complain of 
the treatment of our own political friends by Lord Beacons- 
field. Whenever he has anything particularly absurd to say, 
he puts it into the mouth of some uncompromising Tory : 
whenever lie makes a just remark on the events of the time or 
the prospects of the future, it savours of Whiggism. Mr. 
Ferrars, poor man, comes to ruin and a bad end, because he 
believed too long and trusted too inucli to Tory success and 
Tory gratitude. lie is as melancholy an example of a mis- 
directed career as Hogarth’s bad apprentice. See what 
comes of Tory principles ! But his son, the hero of the book, 
and the hope of his father, is essentially a Whig, backed by 
Liberal influence and Liberal great ladies, and hardly wasting 
a glance of regret at the traditions of his family. The contrast 
between the two opinions as they existed in 1828 is cleverly 
expressed in the following conversation between Mr. Ferrars 
and Mr. Sidney Wilton, who was a Caiiningite. 

^ “ I see no reason why there should be any great change ; certainly 
not in this country,” said Air. Ferrars. “Hero we have changed 
everything that was required. Peel has settled tlie criminal law, and 
Huskisson the currency, and though I am prepared myself still fiirthor 
to reduce tlie duties on foreign imports, no one can deny tliat on this 
subject the Government is in advance of public opinion.” 

‘ “ The whole affair rests on too contracted a basis,” said his com* 
panioii. “ Wc are habituated to its exclusiveness, and, no doubt, 
custom in Kngland is a power; but let some event suddenly occur 
which makes a nation feel or think, and the whole thing might vanish 
like a dream.” 

‘ “ What can liappen ? Such affairs as the Luddites do not occur 
twice in a century, and as for Spafields riots, they are impossible now 
with Peel’s new police. The country is employed and prosperous, and 
were it not so, the landed interest would always keep things straight.” 

‘ “ It is powerful, and has been powerful lor a long time ; but there 
are other interests besides the landed interest now.” 

‘ “ Well, there is the colonial interest, and the shipping interest,” 
said Air. Ferrars, “and both of them thoroughly with us.” 

‘ “ I was not thinking of them,” said his companion. “ It is the 
increase of population, and of a population not employed in the culti- 
vation of the soil, and all the consequences of such circumstances, that 
were passing over my mind.” 

“ Don’t you be too doctrinaire, my dear Sidney ; you and I are prac- 
tical men. We must deal with the existing, the urgent; and there is 
nothing more pressing at this moment than the formation of a new 
government. What I want is to sec you a member of it.” 
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‘ “ Ah I said his companion with a sigh, do you really think it so 
near as that ? ” 

< u what have wo been talking o£ all this time, my dear 

Sidney ? Clear your head of all doubt, and, if possible, of all regrets ; 
we must deal with facts, and we must deal with them to-morrow.’’ 

‘ “ I still think he had a mission,” said Sidney with a sigh, “ if it 
were only to bring hope to a people.” 

‘ Well, 1 do not see he could have done anything more,” said Mr. 
Ferrara, “ ;ior do I believe his government would have lasted during 
the session. However, I must now say good night, for I must look in 
at the Square. Think well of what 1 have said, and let me hear from 
you as soon as you can.” ’ (Vol. i. pp. (i-8.) 

The subject of this talc is, as we have already liinted, the 
evolution of a youthful adventurer in the field of politics, 
until he emerges, step by step, into what Lord Heacoiisfield 
would call the Empyrean of high office. But one of the od<lcst 
things in the book is that Endymion himself has very lew of 
the qualifications necessary to attain that great result. lie is 
painstaking and accurate ; but so is many a clerk in Somerset 
House, who ends his days there. He attends a debating club, 
but seems more inclined to listen than to make w^peeches. His 
character is ‘gentle and docile:’ lie easily desponds; ho 
weakly falls in love and loses his first mistress ; we look in 
vain in him for higli and daring ambition, or that unalterable 
fixity of purpose which, as Lord Beaconsfield not unreasonably 
declares, seldom fails to accomplish its purpose. It is faitli 
that moves mountains. When young Mr. Disraeli told Lord 
Melbourne in Mrs. Norton’s drawing-room that he meant to be 
Prime Minister of England, faith and determination s})oke in 
him, and spoke not in vain. ’ But w^c must not seek i‘or any 
such faith and resolution in Endymion. Left to himself lie 
would not, apparently, have risen one step in the social laddei'. 
His manners arc pleasing, his principles good ; but he is too 
soft to work his w^ay in the ^vorld. He owes his fortune to 
the singular accident that he is a young man propelled by his 
sister. It is Myra, who has the hatred of poverty, the disdain 
of lowliness, the lofty resolution to succeed, the absolute con- 
fidence in her own destiny and in that of her brotlier, Avhich 
bear down all obstacles and finally triiimj>h. If Endymion is 
the shepherd lad, she is the divinity who haunts his slumbers, 
and drives forward Avith an irresistible poAver his languid 
nature. 

When Mr. Nigel Penruddock, a young Tractarian clergy- 
man, who begins with the muscular energy of Charles Kingsley 
and ends Avith the abstemious fervour of Cardinal Manning, 
is for a moment diverted from his spiritual career by an incon- 
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venient passion for Miss Ferrars, which he declares to her in 
the glades of Hurstley, that intrepid maiden puts him 
down with authority, and thus declares the purpose of her 
life : — 

‘ “ Let me not mislead you, 1 do not live for my father — I live for 
another.” 

^ For another ? ” inquired Nigel, with anxiety. 

i “ For one you know. My life is devoted to Endymion, There is 
a mystic bond between us, originating, perhaps, in the circumstance of 
our biitli ; for wo are twins. I never mean to embarrass him with a 
sister’s love, and perhaps hereafter may see less of him even than I 
see now; but [ sliall be in the world, wdiatfwer be my lot, high or low 
— the active, stirring ^vorld — working for him, thinking alone, of him. 
Yes; moulding events and circumstances in his favour;” and she 
spoke with tiery animation. “ I liave brought mysebj by long medita- 
tion, to the conviction that a human being with a settled purpose must 
.accomplish it, and ihat nothing cun rCvsist a will that will stake even 
existence for its fulfilment.” * (Vol. i. pp. 244, 245.) 

Myra is in reality the inspiring genius of the fable. She 
reads at a glance the high destinies of Prince Florestaii, with 
whom her own life is at last so strangely united ; and she 
alone su])j)lics the resources and the energy which raise her 
brother in the woj'ld. In the mystical verses which conclude 
the second part of ^ Faust,’ the great (jrerman poet hears the 
voices of angels singing that 

‘ Das Ewig-Weibliclio 
Zielit uns Iiinaii ; ’ 

which, fV('cly translated, means ihc Feminine Principle of Life 
di lves Tis through the spheres. This seems to be the belief of 
tb<^ author of ‘ Fudymion.’ The Feminine principle is the 
hp'iing, not only of society, but of politics. Tie deals with it 
as it oxilsts in the drawing-rooms of Mayfair, but its influence 
extends to all the purposes of life. shall not stop to 

discuss at length this ingenious paradox, but we must be 
])crmitte(l to say that it puts a false and cynical construction 
on I^nglish imblic life. The influence of women in society 
smoothes many difticiilties, encourages many efforts, sometimes 
aids in counsel by penetration and sympathy. Put the task 
of ruling empires, and even of rising in the world, demands 
sterner virtues ; and it is a degrading conception of a great 
mission iu life to represent it as the plaything of fanciful 
attachments and feminine intrigue, llaving.cntered our humble 
protest against this doctrine of our author, we will quote 
another passage on the secret of success in life, with which we 
are more disposed to agree : — 
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‘ “As a general rule, the most successful man in life is the man who 
has the best information.” 

‘ “ But what a rare thing is success in life ! ” said Endymion. “ I 
often wonder whether I shall ever bo able to step out of the crowd.” 

‘ “ You may have success in life without stepping out of the crowd,” 
said the baron. 

‘“A sort of success,” said Endymion ; “I know what you mean. 
But what I mean is real success in life. I mean, I should like to be a 
public man.” 

« n Why ? ” asked the baron. 

‘ “ Well, I should like to have power,” said Endymion, blnsliing. 

‘ “ The most powerful men are not public men,” said the baron, 
“ A public man is responsible, and a responsible man is a slave. It is 
private life that governs the world. You will lind this out some day. 
The world talks much of powerful sovereigns and groat ministers ; 
and if being talked about made one powerful, they would be irre- 
sistible. But the fact is, the more you are talked about the less 
powerful you aie.” 

‘ “ But surely King Luitbrand is a powerful monarch ; they say he 
is the wisest of men. And the Emperor Harold, who has succeeded 
in everything. And as for ministers, who is a great man if it bo not 
Prince Wenceslaus? ” 

‘“King Luitbrand is governed by his doctor, who is capable of 
governing Europe, but has no ambition that way; the Ernperor 
Harold is directed by his mistress, who is a woman of a certain ag(j 
with a vast sagacity, but who also believes in sorcery ; and as for 
Prince Wenccslans, he is inspired by an individual as obscure iXB our- 
selves, and who, for aught I know, may be, at tliis moment, like our- 
selves, drinking a cup of coffee in a liircd lodging.” 

‘ “ What you say about public life amazes me,” said Endymion 
musingly. 

‘ “ 'riiink over it,” said the baron. “ As an Englishman, you will 
have difficulty in avoiding public life. But at any rate do not at 
present be discontented that you are unknown. It is the first condition 
of real power. When you have succeeded in life .nccording to your 
views, and 1 am inclined to believe you will so succeed, you will, some 
day, sigh for real power, and denounce ihe time when you became a 
jmblic man, and belonged to anyone but yourself. But our friend 
calls me. He has foTind something startling. I Avill venture to say, if 
there be anything in it, it has been brought about by some individual 
of whom you never heard.” ’ (Vol. i. pp. 320-331.) 

The world is perhaps most largely influenced and great 
events brought about by men and causes which have nothing 
in common with the rhetoric of speeches or the posture-making 
of public performer^. 

A writer of fiction who aims at laying bare the springs of 
public life and the secrets of political success, might be supposed 
to take a generous and lofty view of the statesman’s profession. 
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But, to our surprise, the author of ^ Endymion’ has not thought 
it necessary to endow his hero with one patriotic sentiment, 
or to make him capable of any great action. Politics, as 
here described, are the pursuit of power for the most vulgar 
and selfish motives ; they begin and end with the desire of 
personal profit and social distinction. Even Myra, ambitious 
as she is for her brother, is ambitious mainly for the redin- 
tegration of her fallen family, the recovery of lost luxuries, 
and the advantages of personal preferment. We must again 
protest against this cynical doctrine. Success in politics in 
this country is not to be obtained by the intrigues of great 
ladies in Mayfair, or the favour of maids who visit the glimpses 
of the moon. It is the reward of toil, of knowledge, of elo- 
quence, of daring in a great cause. These are manly duties, 
these are noble arts ; and we should be sorry to suppose that 
Lord Beaconsfield holds that political success can be achieved 
without them. But he has not thought fit to arm Endymion 
with tliese weapons. The lad begins well, because his father begs 
for him a clerkship in a public office ; but if he ends in being 
anything more than an under-secretary, it is because he has 
married a dowager. It is true, we are told, that the Under- 
secretaries of State, whose chiefs have been in the House of 
Lords, are a very illustrious set of men, and ought to have a 
gallery of portraits to themselves. 

It is time, however, that we njturn to the fortunes of the 
Eerrars famiI3^ The ruin and death of End^^mion’s father, 
caused by his fatal preference for the Tory cause, which had 
left him no resources but those afforded him by the ‘ Quarterly 
‘ Review ’ — a journal then in its prime, and which always 
X)aid its contributors — reduced his or^dian children to a very 
low condition. 

‘ Merges profundo, pulclirior evenit ’ 

might be Endymion’s motto. As for himself, he Is obliged to 
accept a garret in the lodging-house of his father’s valet, who 
liad mai’ried his mother’s maid or dressmaker; and he owes 
his coat to the generosity of a tailor who opens to him an 
unlimited credit for dress at a well-known establishment in 
Savile Row. He dines at ^ Joe’s’ with his brother clerks, 
eats mutton, and drinks half-and-half. As for his sister, she 
answers the advertisement of a young lady in search of a 
comx^anion, and a single touch of the magician’s wand at once 
places her in a family and a mansion rivalling the splendour 
of Gunnersbury and Mentmore. These situations are conve- 
nient. Anybody may be brought into a lodging-house ; and 
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the hospitable table of the Neuchatels might embrace the 
adventurers of two hemispheres. 

Nevertheless, our Endymion is living on the verge of Bo- 
hemia. Mr. Rodney, the ex-valet, is his best friend ; Mr. 
Vigo, his philanthropic tailor (whom we all remember very 
well, though it is more by the grandeur of his bills and his 
equipage than by his hock and cigars that he dwells in our own 
memory ), had a. turn for speculation on the turf and in the ring. 
By the law of evolution these persons become from small begin- 
nings millionnaires and potentates. Their female connexions 
subdue mankind by exquisite dresses and a free-and-easy style 
of living, which ends of course by raising them to the higliest 
ranks of the British aristocracy. Such a scene as the trip to 
the Derby on the young eaiTs drag seems ridiculous ; yet Ave 
remember to have heard a late Minister Plenipotentiary de- 
scribe an excursion to Richmond with a future empress on the 
dickey of the carriage ; this certainly* resembles it. 

It deserves to be remarked, especially as this work is to be 
the guide of ambitious youth and future statesmen, that next 
to the influence of great ladies, the author of ^ Endymion ’ 
lays the greatest stress on drvss. To ([uote the words of the 
greatest conceivable authority on this subject: — 

‘ “ Dress does not make a man, but it often makes a successful one. 
The most precious stone, you know, must bo cut and polished. J shall 
enter your name in my books for an unlimited credit, and no account 
to be settled till you are a privy councillor. I do not limit the credit, 
because you are a man of sense and a gentleman, and will not abuse 
it. But be quite as careful not to stint yourself as not to be needlessly 
extravagant. In the first insfcince, you would bo interfering with my 
experiment, and that would not be fair.” 

‘ This conversation took place in Mr. Vigo’s counting-house the 
morning after the entertainment at his villa. Endymion called upon 
Mr. Vigo in his way to his office, as he liad been rerjuested to do, and 
Mr. Vigo had expressed his wishes and intentions with regard to En- 
dymion as intimated in the preceding remarks. 

‘ I have known many an heiress lost by her suitor being ill- 
dressed,” said Mr, Vigo. ‘‘ You must dress according to your age, 
your pursuits, your object in life ; you must dress too, in some cases, 
according to your set. In youth a little fancy is rather expected, but 
if political life be your object, it should be avoided, at least after one- 
and-twenty. I am dressing two brothers now, men of considerable 
position ; one is a mere man of pleasure, the other will probably be a 
minister of state. They are as like as two peas, but were 1 to dress 
the dandy and the minister the same, it would be bad taste — it would 
be ridiculous. No man gives me the trouble which Lord Eglantine 
does ; he has not made up his mind Avhether he will be a great poet or 
prime minister. ‘ You must choose, my lord/ I tell him. ‘ I cannot 
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send you out looking like Lord Byron if you mean to be a Canning or 
a Pitt.’ I have dressed a great many of our statesmen and orators, 
and I always dressed tliem according to their style and the nature of 
their duties. What all men should avoid is the ‘ shabby genteel.’ No 
man ever gets over it. I will save you from that. You had better be 
in rags.” ’ (Vol. i. pp. 213, 214.) 

On these grounds Endymion condescends to be dressed by 
his tailor gratis. We should have respected him more if he 
had worn an old coat. The incident, however, is not likely, as 
far as our experience goes, to be of frequent occurrence. 
Youths are seldom exposed to the temptation of sartorial muni- 
ficence, or if they are, it is at 30 per cent, interest on the trans- 
action. 

Stripped of the artifices of the novelist, one fancies that 
occurrences like those which the author of ^Endymion’ loves 
to describe are improbable or impossible. But in fairness 
let us acknowledge that avc liavc seen things quite as ex- 
traordinary hai)pen on every side of us. How many Ameri- 
can adventuresses have snapped up some of the prettiest 
heirs apparent in England! llow many foreign or domestic 
chevitliers d^uidustri( have penetrated into London drawing- 
rooms, and even basked in the undiscrlminating smiles of royjil 
favour I How long is it since railway kings of humbler origin 
and education than iVlr. Kodney have been enthroned for a 
transitory reign ? Has not London seen the Sylvias and the 
Imogeucs of the day emerging from the green room, or some 
less known place, to play the part of leaders of fashion ? and 
have not these ladles so completely entered into that part, that 
all recollection oi‘ their humbler origin has vanished from their 
own memory, and is only preserved by the envy or churlishness 
of their rivals ? Has not an Emperor married and placed on 
the throne a young lady of good birth and distinguished 
attractions, but born in narrow circumstances and educated at 
an English boarding school ? Has not a young gentleman of 
literary parentage, starting from a point considerably loAver 
than that of Endymion Ferrars, with no grandfather and 
father in the Privy Council, and no countesses or duchesses to 
smile upon his early, and sometimes bizarre, advances to 
greatness — lias not such an English politician realised and 
surpassed the visions of his own imagination ? Lord Montfort 
is introduced in these volumes reading with amusement the 
novel of ^ Topsy-Turvy : ’ that is exactly the sensation produced 
in our own minds by this work. Everything is ^ topsy-turvy,’ 
and it would be folly to expect the world to go straight. The 
pompous old idols of the past are broken. The Goddess of 
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Keasoii is in the streets. Mankind have discovered the true 
law of human descent from an amoeba or a bacterion; and 
society itself is now undergoing a process of evolution which 
will ere long transinulc everything we have seen for the last 
half-century into new forms of being. The author of ^ Endy- 
^ mion ’ seems to take a pleasure in accelerating the process. 
^ Topsy-Turvy ’ is not. a work of conservative tendencies. 

Poor Endymion seems a good deal puzzled by the light of the 
Bohemian society in which he lived at Warwick Street, though 
even then a Pretender inhabited the second floor, and now and 
then a young carl dropj)ed in to five o’clock tea ; who, indeed, 
ultimately raised Miss imogene to her proud position of 
Countess of Beauimiris, Avhich she filled with so much dignity. 
But whilst Endymion Avas still struggling with tlie ledgers at 
Somerset House, his sister Myra had struck root in a far 
more congenial soil. Entering a great house as the companion 
of an amiable and unpretending young lady, the talents and 
spirit of Myra make her the most conspicuous person in it. There 
she is launched on the broad stream of society. Tlie Pretender 
reappears, whom w^e knew as a boy under the name of a son of 
the Queen of Mesopotamia, wdiich is Lord BcaconsfiekVs mode 
of spelling ^ Holland.’ Myra, of coui-se, divines his true charac- 
ter. Some of the details of what the future Emperor of the 
French was in those days are hit off to the life ; we have our- 
selves seen such passages : the incident of the American con- 
juring tricks (which Lord Itoehampton naturally describes as 
^characteristic’) took jdace one evening at Gore House, and, 
if we are not mistaken, in the presence of Mr. Disraeli. 
Indeed the w hole sketch of the character of Prince Florestan,’ 
as he was forty years ago in England — dreamy, sometimes 
fatuous, but inspired by what he called ^destiny’ — is ex- 
tremely felicitous and correct, though at that time the consum- 
mation of his brilliant but fleeting triumph was still far oft. 
Meanwhile Myra draws her brother by attraction into this 
famous circle. The hospitable Baron gives him a knife and 
fork at Hainault Park whenever he pleases. Adriana, the 
great heiress, falls insensibly in love with him : but, what 
is far more important, Lord Roehampton, the accomplished 
statesman, man of the world, and Minister, proposes to 
Myra herself and marries her. As far as this event affected 
the career of Endymion, the result is obvious. It was another 
crutch in the w^ay of promotion. He has become, by no act 
of his owm, the brother of a woman of fashion, and the brother- 
in-law of a great Minister. With these aids to greatness he 
migrates from Somerset House to the Board of Trade, where 
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he becomes Private Secretary of the President of that office. 
But all this is what Lord Bacon calls swimming in cork- 
jackets. We arc surprised that Lord Beaconsfield should 
describe this subordinate life of the public offices, and this 
borrowed light of fashionable society, as a means of pre- 
paration for high political office and parliamentary success. 
The fact is that it is just the reverse. The Civil Service of 
this country consists of a number of excellent, upright, and 
able men : they are the nerves of the administration of the 
empire ; but they begin and end by the extinction of party 
passions and personal notoriety — the two mainsprings of those 
who figure on the stage of politics. They arc the men of 
whom it may be said, as in the passage already quoted, ^ if 
^ there be anything in it, it has been brought about by some 
‘ individual of whom you never heard.’ And there are very 
few instances indeed of men passing from the permanent civil 
office to a successful parliamentary career. The talent and 
character required in the two branches of our political system 
are absolutely distinct, if not incompatible. The following 
remarks on the relations of a private secretary to his chief are 
marked by all the Jinesse of truth and experience. No minister 
ever raised the post of private secretary to such dignity and im- 
portance as Lord Beaconsfield has done ; and he was rewarded 
for his confidence by incomparable zeal, fidelity, and affection : 
but this is not the path to independent statesmanship. 

‘ The relations between a minister and liis secretaiy are, or at least 
should be, among the linost tliat can subsist between two individuals. 
Except the married state, there is none in which so great a degree of 
<;onfidence is involved, in which more forbearance ought to be exer- 
cised, or more sympathy ought to exist. There is usually in the rela- 
tion an identity of interest, and that of the highest kind ; and the 
perpetual difficulties, the alternations of triumph and defeat, develope 
devotion. A youthful secretary will naturally feel some degree ol’ 
enthusiasm for his chief, and a wise minister will never stint his regard 
for one in wliose intelligence and honour he finds ho can place con- 
fidence. 

‘ There never was a liappier prospect of these relations being estab- 
lished on the most satisfactory basis than in the instance of Endymion 
and his new master, Mr. Sidney Wilton was a man of noble disposi- 
tion, fine manners, considerable culture, and was generally gracious. 
But he was disposed to be more than gracious to Endymion, and when 
he found that our young friend had a capacity for Avork — that his 
perception was quick and clear — that he wrote witli facility — never 
made difficulties — Avas calm, sedulous, and patient, the interest which 
Mr. Wilton took in him as the son of William Ferrars, and, we must 
add, as the brother of Lady Roehampton, became absorbed in the 
personal regard which the minister soon entertained for his secretary. 
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Mr. Wilton found a pleasure in forming the mind of Endymion to the 
consideration and comprehension of public affairs ; he spoke to him 
both of men and things without reserve ; revealed to him the cha- 
racters of leading personages on both sides, illustrated their antecedents, 
and threw light upon their future ; taught him the real condition of 
parties in Parliament, rarely to be found in newspapers; and finally, 
when he was sufficiently initiated, obtained for his secretary a key for 
his cabinet boxes, which left little of the business of government un- 
known to Endymion. 

‘ Such great confidence, and that exhibited ])y one who possessed so 
many winning qualities, excited in the breast of Endymion the most 
lively feelings of gratitude and regard. He tried to prove them by 
the vigilant and unwearying labour Avith wliich he served his master, 
and lie served him cn^cry day more effectually, because every day he 
became more intimate Avith the mind and method of IVIr. Wilton. 
Everyone to a certain degree is a mannerivst ; everyone lias his Avays ; 
and a secretary Avill be assisted in the transaction of business if a 
vigilant observation has made him acqriainted Avith the idiosyncrasy of 
his chief.’ (VoL ii. pp. 134-137.) 

Lord Beacoiisficld’s personal sketches of his contemporaries 
are like the late H. B.^s charming caricatures of the same indi- 
viduals : they suggest a striking resemblance, Avitliout vulgarity 
or exaggeration, although almost all the surrounding circum- 
stances arc changed and dissimilar. Thus II. B. could draAV 
Lord lirougham as the man of fifty nationalities, Avithout 
deviating from his personal identity. The author of ^ Bndy- 
‘ mion ’ has done the same by Lord Roehampton. The cir- 
cumstances of his life, his marriage, and his interior are 
fictitious and bear no resemblance to fact : but the personal 
Identity of the man is so clearly marked that it is impossible 
to mistake it, and it is one of the best i)assagcs in the book. 

‘ The Earl of Koehampton av:is (he strongest member of the Govern- 
ment, except, of course, tlie Premier himself. He was the man from 
whose combined force and flexibility of character the country had 
confidence that in all their councils there Avould be no lack of courage, 
yet tempered Avith adroit discretion. Lord Koehampton, though an 
Englishman, was an Irish poor, and Avas resolved to remain so, for he 
fully appreciated the position, Avhich united social distinction Avith the 
power of a seat in the House of Commons. He Avas a very ambitious, 
and, as it was thought, Avorldly man, deemed oven by many to be un- 
scrupulous, and yet ho was romantic. A great favourite in society, 
and especially with the sorter sex, somewliat late in life, ho had maiTied 
suddenly a beautiful woman, who Avas without fortune, and not a 
member of the enchanted circle in which he flourished. The union 
had been successful, for Lord Koehampton was gifted Avith a sweet 
temper, and, though people said he had no heart, with a winning 
tenderness of disposition or at least of manner which at the same time 
charmed and soothed. He had been a widower for two years, and the 
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world was o£ opinion that he ought to marry again, and form this 
time a becoming alliance. In addition to his many recommendations 
he had now the inestimable reputation, which no one had ever contem- 
plated for him, of having been a good husband.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 26, 27.) 

Not all, or even many, of the characters in this tale are 
so clearly defined from real life, and they all belong, we think, 
to the last generation : we detect no living portraits or allu- 
sions. Most of them arc rather of the composite order. 
For instance, Bercngaria, Countess of Montfort, is to the 
Whig party what Zenobia is to the Tories : but, like Raphael’s 
Madonnas, this perfection of Whig supremacy is compounded, 
apparently, from numerous fragments into one ideal. And, 
after all. Lady Montfort’s chief affairs in life seem to be to 
amuse an uiiamusable husband (with whom she does not live 
much) ; to assist in the traffic of scats ; to marry her friends ; 
to make a pleasant bouse lor her party ; and linally to wed 
the hero of this talc, wlio must have been greatly younger 
than herself, and was once iier ]>roteye. But in this Lady 
Montfort only anticipated the latest whim of a degener- 
ate age. Topsy-turvy again. Mr. AV^aldcrshare bears a more 
exact resemblance to the features of the late Mr. George Smyth, 
finely delineated. Lord Montfort reminds us of the late Lord 
Hertford, for ‘he was totally devoid of the sense of responsi- 
‘ bility, and he looked what he resembled’ — that is, an English 
nobleman of the eighteentli century. That is a sinister com- 
pliment, especially when it is followed by a character not unlike 
a page of La Bruy ere. 

‘ With tlie exception of the niernorablo year when, lie sacrificed his 
nomination horouglis to tlio cause lor \Yluch llarnpden died on the 
field and Sidney on the scaffold — that is to say, the Wliig government 
of England — Lord Mcnitlort had been absent from his country for ten 
yeJirs, and one day, in his statued garden at the Belvedere, he asked 
himself what he had gained by it. Tliere was no subject, divine or 
human, in whicli he look the slightest interest. lie entertained for 
human nature generally, and lYithout any exception, the most cynical 
appreciation, lie had a sincere and profound conviction, that no man 
or woman ever acted except from selfish and interested motives. 
Society was intolerable to him ; that of his own sex and station weari- 
some beyond expression ; their conversation consisted only of two 
subjects, horses and women, and he had long exhausted both. As for 
female society, if they were ladies, it was expected that, in some form 
or other, he should make love to them, and he had no sentiment. If 
he took refuge in the demUmonde^ he encountered vulgarity, and that, 
to Lord Montfort, was insufferable. lie had tried them in every 
capital, and vulgarity was the badge of all their tribe. He had at- 
tempted to read ; a woman had told him to read French novels, but lie 
found them only a clumsy representation of the life which, for years, 
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he had practically been leading. An accident made him acquainted 
with Rabelais and Montaigne ; and he had relished them, for he had 
a fine sense of humour, lie might have pursued these studies, and 
perhaps have found in them a slight and occasional distraction, but a 
clever man he met at a guingetto at Passy, whither he had gone to 
try to dissipate his weariness in disguise, had convinced him, that if 
there were a worthy human pursuit, an assumption which was doubtful, 
it was that of sc'ence, as it impressed upon man his utter insig- 
nificance. 

‘ No one could say Lord Montfort was a bad-hearted man, for he 
had no heart. lie was good-natured, provided it brought him no 
inconvenience ; and as for temper, his was never disturbed, but this 
not irom sweetness of disposition, rather from a contemptuous fine 
taste, wliich sissured him, tliat a gentleman should never be deprived 
of tranquillity in a world where nothing was of the slightc^st conse- 
quence. 

‘The result of these reflections was, that ho was utterly w^earied 
with Belvedere and Paris, and as his mind was now rather upon 
science, he fancied he should like to return to a country where it 
flourished, and where he indulgetl in plans of erecting colossal tele- 
scopes, and of promoting inquiry into the origin of things. He 
thought that with science and with fishing, the only sport to which he 
still really clung, for he liked the lulling influence of running streams, 
and a pastime he could pursue in loneliness, existence might perhaps 
be endured.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 158-lGl.) 

It wms certainly fortunate that so unattractive a personage 
found a Lady Berengaria to take care of him, and Lady 
Montfort was equal to the occasion, by daily correspondence^ 
and by procuring for her misanthropical lord a perennial supply 
of civil engineers — to whom, in due time, Endymion was 
added as a frequent guest. 

No bolder feat could be attempted even by a Whig Queen 
of Society than to hold a tournament in a northern castle 
under such unpromising auspices, especially as at that very 
moment the Whig Ministry Avas defeated in the House of 
Commons, and only recovered its position by the determination 
of Berengaria, Countess of Montfort, to cling stoutly to her 
place in the household. She was the ‘ Duchesse de Longue- 
‘ ville at the ear of our young Queen ’ — an impossible situation: 
BO the author of ^ Endymion ’ concludes that ‘ the Conservative 
^ Leaders, as is now yenerally admittedy were decidedly in error, 
^ and the Whigs returned to oflSce.’ We should rather be 
disposed to say that this Bedchamber Plot was no plot at all, 
but a misunderstanding in which there were faults on both 
sides. This event did not, however, interfere Avith the tourna- 
ment, and although such an incident might appear rather far- 
fetched in a modern novel of society, yet those whose memories. 
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extend to 1839 may have witnessed the scene; and although 
the good knights are many of them dust, and their good swords 
rust, the Queen of Beauty of that day is still, we are happy to 
say, living amongst us. 

From these pageants, which only cost Endymion a heart- 
ache, he is rapidly transferred to a more practical scene. 
It strikes his chief, Mr. Wilton, that it would be well to know 
something more of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and accord- 
ingly his secretary is sent down into Lancashire to observe 
with tact and he silent. ^ Perseverance and tact/ says our 
author, ^ are the two qualities most valuable for all men who 
^ would mount, but especially for those who have to step out 
^ of the crowd.’ lie evidently places them hxr above what is 
commonly called genius — and not unwisely. 

Arrived in Manchester, Endymion attends a meeting of 
operatives or ‘ hands,’ where his attention is speedily awakened 
by the address of one of the then but little known leaders of 
the movement. 

‘ Endymion listened with interest, soon with delight, soon with a 
feeling of oxciting and not unpleasing perplexity, to the orator ; for he 
was an orator, though then unrecognised, and known only in his dis- 
trict. 11c was a pale and slender man, with a fine brow and an eye 
tliat occasionally flashed with the fire of a creative mind. His voice 
certainly was not like Hollaballoo’s. It was rather thin, but singularly 
clear. There was nothing cleaier except his meaning. Endymion 
]iever lieard a case stated with such pellucid art; facts marshalled with 
such vivid simplicity, and inferences so natural and sj>ontaneous and 
irresistible, that the}'’ seemed, as it Avere, borroAved from liis audience, 
though none of tiiat audience had arrived at them before. The meet- 
ing Avas huslied, Avas rapt in intellectual delight, for they did not give 
the speaker the enthusiasm of their sympathy. That was not shared, 
perhaps, by the moiety of those Avho listened to him. When his case 
was fairly before them, the speaker dealt Avith his opponents — some in 
the press, some in Parliament — Avitli mucli power of sarcasm, but this 
poAver was evidently rather repressed than alloAved to rim riot. What 
impressed Endymion as the chief quality of this remarkable speaker 
Avas his persuasiveness, and he had the air of being too prudent to 
ofEend even an opponent unnecessarily. His language, though natural 
and easy, Avas choice and refined. He Avas evidently a man Avho had 
read, and not a little ; and there Avas no taint of vulgarity, scarcely a 
provincialism, in his pronunciation. 

‘ He spoke for rather more than an hour ; and frequently during this 
time, Endymion, notwithstanding his keen interest in Avhat Avas taking 
place, was troubled, it might be disturbed, by pictures and memories, 
of the past that he endeavoured in vain to drive aAvay. When the 
orator concluded, amid cheering much louder than that which had first 
greeted him, Endymion, in a rather agitated voice, whispered to his 
neighbour, “ Tell me — is his name Thornberry ? ” 
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‘ That is your time of day,” said the operative. Job Thornberry 
is his name, and I am on his works.” ’ (Vol. ii. pp. 261-263.) 

This Job Thornberry was an old acquaintance of the 
Ferrars’, son of the farmer at their I’etreat in Berkshire ; a 
man of true rustic origin, but who rose by an alliance with 
Lancashire interests and ideas to the rank of a statesman. 
The old friends soon met. Perhaps of all the reminiscences 
in this book none is so lifelike and free from exaggeration as 
this portrait of Richard Cobden, for he is obviously the subject 
of it : — 

^ “ You are not inueh altered,” said Thornberry, as lie retained En- 
dymion’s hand, and he looked at liim earnestly ; “ and yet you have 
become a man. 1 suppose I am ten years your senior. I have never 
been back to the old place, and yet 1 sometimes think I slioiild like to 
be buried there. The old man has been here, and more than once, 
and liked it well enough; at least, 1 hope so. He told mo a good deal 
about you all ; some sorrows, and, 1 hope, some joys. 1 hoard of Miss 
Myra’s marriage ; she was a sweet young lady ; the gravest j^erson T 
ever knew ; I never knew lier smile. I remi'inbcr they thougltt lier 
proud, but I always liad a fancy tor her. W ell ; slio has married a 
topsawyer — I believe tlie ablest of them all, and probably tlie most 
unprincipled; though I ought not to say that to you. However, 
public men are spoken freely of. T wish to heaven you would get him 
to leave oiF tinkering those commercial treaties that he is always 
making such a fuss about. More pernicious nonsense was never de- 
vised by mail than treaties of commerce. However, their precious 
most favoured nation clause will break down tlie wholci concern yet. 
But you wish to see the works ; I will show them to you myself. 
There is not much going on now, and the stagnation increases daily. 
And then, if you are willing, wo will go home and havij a bit of lunch 
— I live hard by. My best works are my wife and children : i liave 
made that joke liefbre, as you can well fancy.” 

‘ This was the greeting, sincere but not unkind, of dob Thornberry 
to Endymi(3n on the day after the meeting of the Anti -Corn-Law 
League. To Eiidymion it was an interesting, and, as he believijd it 
would prove, a useful encounter.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 265, 266.") 

In the conversation which ensues between them Job Thorn- 
berry explains to the wondering Endymion his theory of free 
trade, breaking down the barriers of the world, and at home 
co-operation. It is rather amusing to recollect that this stern 
enemy of commercial treaties was the man who conducted 
the negotiations with Prance in 1860, and actually signed the 
most important and useful commercial treaty of this century. 
Cobden, like all the leaders of the Manchester school, was a 
man of narrow intellect and of small acquaintance with man- 
kind or with history, but of generous impulses, of sanguine 
hopes, of indefatigable energy. Nothing would astonish him 
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more than to know that forty years after his great triumph in 
Britain, all foreign nations remain absolutely unconverted by 
the doctrine he preached to mankind, and that the United States 
of America, the land of his own predilection, is the most deter- 
mined opponent of free trade, (^ueen Berengaria, however, 
took small account of these signs of the times. She held that 
ministers would consent to no nonsense about the Corn Laws ; 
that the royal marriage would occupy the world ; that, after 
all, a majority of one is enough ; and that, although trade and 
the revenue were declining, they never ruined a country or 
upset a government. This means that the Queen of the 
Whigs was as blind to the future in 1840 as the Queen of the 
Tories had been in 1828. For even the success of Lord 
Palmerston’s adventurous policy in the East, which brought us 
to the verge of war with France, could not save the Adminis- 
tration. 

‘ But, as Mr. Tadpole observed, with niiich originality, at the 
Carlton, tiny were dancing on a volcan(j. It was Doccinber, and the 
harvest was not yet all got in, the spring corn had never grown, and 
the wheat was rust}^; there ^vas, ho well knew, anoilior deticiency in 
the revenue, to be counted by millions ; wise men shook their heads 
and said tlic trade was leaving the count ry, and it was rumoured that 
the whole population of Paisley lived on the rates. 

^ ‘‘ Lord IiO(ihamplon thinks that something must bo done about the 
corn laws,” niurmimal Berengaria one day to Endyinion, rather crest- 
lalleii ; Init they a\ ill try sugar and timber iirst. I think it all 
nonsense, but nonsense is sometimes neeessiiry.” 

‘This was tlie first warning of that famous budget of 1841 which 
led to such vast consecpKmccs, and whi(di, directly or indirectly, gave 
such a new form and coloTir to English politics. Sidney Wilton and 
his friends were at length all-powerful in the cabinet because, in 
reality, there ^^as nobody to oppose them. The vessel was water- 
logged. Tlie premier shrugged his shoulders; and Lord Roehamptori 
said, “Wo may as well try it, because the alternative is, we shall Lave 
to resign.” 

‘ Alfairs went on badly for the ministry during the early part of the 
session. They were more than once in a minority, and on Irish ques- 
tions, which then deeply interested the countr^^ ; but they had resolved 
that their fate should be decided by their financial measures, and Mr. 
Sidney Wilton and bis friends Avere still sanguine as to the result. On 
the last day of April the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the 
budget, and proposed to provide for the deficiency by reducing the 
protective duties on sugar and timber. A few days after, the leader 
of the House of Commons himself announced a change in the corn 
laws, and the intended introduction of grain at various-i)riced duties 
per quarter. 

‘ Then commenced the struggle of a month. Ultimately, Sir Robert 
Peel himself gave notice of a resolution of want of confidence in the 
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ministry ; and after a week’s debate it was carried, in an almost com- 
plete house, by a majority of one ! ’ (Vol. ii. pp, 205-297.) 

The defeated ministers determined to dissolve on their 
budget — a resolution which was taken, as is now well known, 
against the wishes and opinions of the wisest and ablest 
members of the Cabinet, including Lord Melbourne himself; 
and the effect of the dissolution on the fate of Endymiou was 
that it enabled his friends to put him into the House of 
Commons, that is, with the aid of a mysterious gift of 20,000/. 
which came in tlic nick of time to make him independent of 
his official salary. With a singular want of that tact he is 
said to possess, Endymiou ascribes to Lady Montfort the gift 
which obviously proceeded from the enamoured Adriana. 

We reach the third volume of our story before the hero of 
it is landed, after the usual amount of intrigue, in the House 
of Commons of 1841. To be sure, he is still only two-and- 
twenty, and has life before him. The picture drawn of the 
House of Commons of that date by one who played a con- 
siderable part in it, is not without interest : — 

‘ In old days, it was the habit to think and say that the House of 
Commons was an essentially “ rjucor place,” which no one could Tinder - 
stand until he was a member of il. It may, perhaps, be doubted 
whether that somewhat mysterious quality still altogether attaches 
to tliat assembly. “Our own Reporter” has invaded it in all its 
purlieus. No longer content with giving an account of the speeches 
of its members, he is not satisfied unless lie describes their persons, 
their dress, and their characteristic mannerisms. He tells us how they 
dine, even the wines and dishes which they favour, and follows them 
into the very mysteries of their smoking-room. And yet there is 
perhaps a certain fine sense of the feelings, and opinions, tand humours 
of this assembly, which cannot be acquired by hasty notions and 
necessarily superficial remarks, but must be tlie result of long and 
patient observation, and of that quick sympatliy with human senti- 
ment, in all its classes, Avhich is involved in the possession of that 
inestimable quality styled tact. 

‘ When Endymiou Feriars first took his s(^at in the House of Com- 
mons, it still fully possessed its character of enigmatic tradition. It 
had been thought that this, in a great d(?grce, would have been dissi- 
pated by the Reform Act of 1832, which suddenly introduced into the 
hallowed precinct a number of individuals whose education, manners, 
modes of thought, were different from those of the previous inhabi- 
tants, and in some instances, and in some respects, quite contrary to 
them. But this was not so. After a short time, it was observed that 
the old material, though at first much less in quantity, had leavened 
the new mass ; that the tone of the former house was imitated and 
adopted, and that at the end of live years, about the time Endymion 
was returned to Parliament, much of its serene, and refined, and even 
classical character had been recovered. 
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‘ For himself, he entered the chamber with a certain degree of awe, 
which, with nac, diminislied, but never entirely disappeared. The 
scene was one over Avliich his boyliood even had long niiiaed, and it 
was associated with all those traditions of genius, elocpiencc, and power 
that charm and inspire youth. Ilis practical acfiuaintance with the 
forms and habits ol tlie House from his customary attendance on their 
debates as private secretary to a cabinet minister, was of great ad- 
vantage to him, and restrained that excitement which dangerously 
accompanies us when we enter into a new life, and especially a life of 
such deep and thrilling interests and such large proportions. Tliis 
result was also assisted by his knowledge, at least by sight, of a large 
proportion of tlie old members, and by liis personal and sometimes 
intimate acquaintance with those ol‘ his own party. Tliere was much 
in his position, therefore, to soften that awkward feeling of being a 
freshman, which is alAvays embarrassing. 

‘ He took Ills place on the second bench of the opposition side of the 
house, and nearly behind Lord Koehampton. i\Ir. Bertie Tremaine, 
wliom Kndymion encountered in tlu‘ lobby as he was escaping to 
dinner, highly disapproved of this step. He had greeted Endymion 
with alfable condescension. You made your lirst mistake to-night, 
ni}’’ dear Ferrars. You should liavc taken your seat below the gang- 
way and near me, on the Mountain. You, like myself, are a man of 
the future.’’ 

‘ Job Tliornbcrry took his scat ]>olow the g^^ngway, on the op- 
position side, and (mi tlie floor of the House. Mr. Bertie Tre- 
maine hud sent his brother, i\Ir. Tremaine Berth*, to look after this 
new star, who he was anxious should ascend the Mountain; but Job 
Thornberry wisliing to know whether the Mountain were going for 
“ total and immediate,'’ and not obtaining a sufficiently distinct reply, 
declined the proffered intimation. Mr. Bertje Tremaine, being a 
landed proprietor as Avell as loader of the Mountain, was too mucli 
devoted to the rights of labour to sanction such middle-class madness. 

‘ “ Peel will have to do it,” said Job. “ You will see.” 

‘ f)ne of the most interesting members of the House of Commons 
was .''ir Fraunceys Scrope. He was the father of the House, though it 
was difficult to believe that from his appearance. He was tall, and had 
kept his distinguished figure; a handsome man, with a musical voice, 
and a countenance now benignant, tliougli very bright, and once 
haughty. He still retained the sjmie fashion of costume in which ho 
had ridden up to ^Yestminster more than half a century ago, from his 
seat in Derbyshire, to support his dear friend Charles Fox ; real top- 
boots, and a blue coat and buff waistcoat. He Wiis a great friend of 
Lord Koehampton, had a large estate in the same county, and had 
refused an earldom. Knowing Endymicn, ho came and sate by him 
one day in the House, and asked him, good-naturedly, how he liked 
his new life. 

‘ It is very different from what it was wlicn I was your age. Up 
to Easter we rarely had a regular debate, never a party division ; very 
few people came up indeed. But there was a good deal of speaking 
on all subjects before dinner. We had the privilege then of speaking 
on the presentation of petitions at any length, and we seldom spoke on 
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any other occasion. After Easter there was always at least one great 
party fight. This was a mighty affair, talked of for weeks before 
it came off, and then rarely an adjourned debate. We were gen- 
tlemen, used to sit up late, and should have been sitting up some- 
where else had we not been in the House of Commons. After this 
jjarty fight, the House for the rest of the session was a mere club.” 

‘ “ There was not much business doing then,” said Endymion. 

^ “ There was not much business in the country tlien. The House 
of Commons was very much like what the House of Lords is now. 
You went home* to dine, and now and then came back for an important 
division.” 

' “ But you must always have had the estimates hero,” said Endymion. 

‘ “ Yos, but they ran through very easily, llumo was the first man 
who attacked the estimates. What are you going to do with yourself 
to-day ? Will you take your mutton with me ? You must come in 
boots, for it is now dinner-time, and you must return, 1 fancy. Twenty 
years ago, no man would think of coming down to the House except 
in evening dress. 1 remember so late as Mr. Canning, the minister 
always came down in silk stockings and pantaloons, or knee breeches. 
All things change, and quoting Virgil, as that young gentleman has 
just done, will bo the next thing to disappear. In the last parliament 
we often had Latin cpiotations, but never from a member with a new 
constituency. I have lieard Greek quoted here, but that was long ago, 
and a great mistake. The House was quite alarmed. Charles Fox 
used to say as to quotation — ^ No Greek ; as much Latin as you like ; 
and never French under any circumstances. No English poet unless 
he had completed his century.’ These were like sume other good 
rules, the unwritten orders of the House of Commons.” (VoL iii. 
pp. 73-81.) 

Sir Robert Peel’s Government was for a time powerful, but 
not popular. One reads with curiosity the criticisms addressed 
to it by a member of the party, who afterwards became the 
fiercest assailant of its chief ; and we perceive with jdeasurc 
that the language in which Lord Beaconsfield now speaks of 
Sir Robert, though cold and somewhat severe, is perfectly 
courteous. He attributes the commercial depression of 1842 
not to a tariff or any system of taxation, but to over-production 
and an abuse of capital and credit ; and the remedy came in 
an unforeseen form. 

^ And yet all this time, there were certain infiuences at work in the 
great body of the nation, neither foreseen, nor for some time recog- 
nised, by statesmen and those great capitalists on whose opinion 
statesmen much depend, which were stirring, as it were, like the un- 
conscious power of the forces of nature, and which were destined to 
baffle all the calculations of persons in authority and the leading spirits 
of all parties, strengthen a perplexed administration, confound a 
sanguine opposition, render all the rhetoric, statistics, and subscrip- 
tions of the Anti- Corn-Law League fruitless, and absolutely make the 
Chartists forget the Charter. 
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^ “ My friends will not assist themselves by resisting the government 
measures,” said Mr. Neuchatel, with his usual calm smile, half 
sceptical, half sympathetic. “ The measures will do no good, but they 
will do no harm. There are no measures that will do any good at 
this moment. We do not want measures; what we want is a new 
channel.” 

‘ That is exactly what was wanted. There was abundant capital in 
the country and a mass of unemployed labour. But the markets on 
which they had of late depended, the American especially, were over- 
worked and overstocked, and in sonic instances were not only over- 
stocked, but disturbed by war, as the Cliinese, for example — and 
capitnl and labour wanted “ a new' channel.” 

‘ The new channel came, and all the persons of authority, alike 
])oliti cal and commercial, seemed quite surprised that it had arrived; 
but when a thing or a man is wanted, they generally appear. One or 
two lines of railway, which had been long sleepily in formation, about 
this time were finished, and one or two lines of railw^•ly, which had 
been finislied for some time and w^ere mmol iced, announced dividends, 
and not contemptible ones. Suddenly there Avas a general feeling in 
the country, that its onpibd should be invested in railw^ays ; that the 
Avh()](^ surface of the land sliould be transformed, and covered, as by 
a network, with these mighty means of communication. When the 
passions of the Englisli, naturally an enthusiastic people, are excited 
on a subject of finance, their will, tlieir determination, <aud resource, 
are irresistible. This was signally proved in the present instance, for 
they never ceased subscribing tlicir capital until the sum entrusted to 
this new form of investment rt'achod an amount almost e([ual to tlui 
national debt; and this loo in a V(‘ry few years. The immediate 
(dlect on the condition of the country was absolutely prodigious. The 
value of land rose, all tho blast furnaces were r(*lit, a stimulant ■svas 
given to every branch of the home trade, the amount suddenly paid 
in wages exceeded that over known in this country, and wages too at a 
high rate. Largo portions of the labouring classes not only enjoyed 
comfort, but commanded luxury. All this of course soon acted on 
the rc'veuuG, and both customs and especially excise soon furnished an 
ample surplus, 

‘ It cannot be pretended that all this energy and enterprise were 
free in their operation from those evils whicli, it seems, must inevitably 
attend any extensive jniblic speculation, however well-founded. IVIany 
of the scenes and circumstances recalled the days of the South Sea 
Scheme. The gambling in shares of companies which were formed 
only ]n name was witliout limit. The principal towns of tlie north 
established for that purpose stock exchanges of their own, and Ijeeds 
especially, onc-fiftli of whose population had been authoritatively 
described in the first session of the new parliament as dependent on 
the poor-rates, now boasted of a stock exchange which in tho extent 
of its transactions rivalled that of the metropolis. And the gambling 
was universal, from the noble to the mechanic. It was confined to ni> 
class and to no sex. Tlie scene which took ])lace at the Board of 
Trade on the last day on which plans could be lodged, and when mid- 
night had arrived while crowds from the country Avere still filling the 
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hall, and pressing at the doors, deserved and required for its adequate 
representation the genius of a Hogarth. This was the day on which 
it was announced that the total number of railway projects, on which 
deposits had been paid, had reached nearlj^ to eight hundred. 

What is remarkable in this vast movement in w'hich so many millions 
were produced, and so many more promised, is, that the great leaders 
of the financial world took no part in it. The mighty loan -mongers, on 
whose fiat the fate of kings and empires sometimes depended, seemed 
like men who, witnessing some eccentricity oE nature, watch it with 
mixed feelings of curiosity and alarm. Even Lombard Street, which 
never was more wanted, was inactive, and it was only by the irre- 
sistible pressure of cinnim stances that a banking firm which had an 
extensive country connection was ultimately forced to take the leading 
part that was required, and almost unconsciously lay the foundation 
of the vast fortunes which it has realised, and organise the varied 
connection which it now commands. All seemed to come from the pro- 
vinces, and from unknown people in the provinces.’ ( Vol. iii. pp. 93 -98.) 

These glimpses of politics and history arc to us the most 
interesting pages in these volumes, for tliey have a tinge of 
reality, which can liardly be predicated of the incidents whicli 
are crowded in the last half of the third volume. That Myra 
should marry Prince Florestan, after ihc death of Lord Roe- 
hampton, is so bold a device of fancy tliat we should reject it 
altogether if it were not for our knowledge of the fact that at 
one moment the hand of Prince Florestan went a-begging, 
and that more than one English young lady might have 
achieved the conquest and the position tliat Myra did not 
hesitate to accept. The vein of diluted Catholicism whicli 
runs through the scenes in which Nigel Pcnruddock figures, 
even when he returns as vVrchbishop of Tyre in partibusy is 
very inferior to the strong Roman element in ‘ Lothair.’ 
There it was imposing, here it is ludicrous. And, above all, 
we are amazed to learn that the culminating point in the 
career of Endyraion consists in liis marrying a dowager countess 
with a large estate. Lord Beaconsficld appears to think that 
the anti-papal letter of Lord John Russell, elicited by tlie 
creation of the Romish hierarchy, led to the dissolution of the 
Cabinet — that is an unsubstantial theory ; but as Lord Roe- 
Iiampton had already vanished from the scene (in this novel) 
the real causes of that event could not be traced to their 
origin. Indeed, it is remarkable that several of the most 
important occurrences of the last half-century, such as the 
accession of Queen Victoria, the Revolution of 1848, and the 
coup d^Hat of 1851, are very cursorily alluded to; and the 
consequences to which these events did really give birth are 
assigned to very inferior secondary causes. But the paragraph 
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in which Lord Beaconsfield relates the formation of the first 
cabinet in which he himself sat is too characteristic to be 
omitted : — 

‘ The Whigs tottered on for a year after the rude assault of Cardinal 
Penruddock, but they were doomed, and the Protectionists were 
called upon to form an administration. As they had no one in tlieir 
ranks who had ever been in office except their chief, who was in the 
House of Lords, the aftair seemed impossible. The attempt, however, 
could not be avoide<l. A dozen men, without the slightest experience 
of official life, had to be sworn in as privy councillors, before even 
they could receive the seals and insignia of their intended offices. On 
their knees, according to the constitutional custom, a dozen men, all 
ill the act of genullexion at the same moment, and headed, too, by one 
of the most powerful peers in tlie country, the Lord of Alnwick Castle 
himself, humbled themselves before a female Sovereign, who looked 
serene and imperturbable before a spectacle never seen before, and 
which, in all probability, will never be seen again. One of this 
band, a gentleman without any official experience whatever, was not 
only placed in the cabinet, but was absolutely ret[uircd to become the 
leader of the House of Commons, 'which liad never occurred before, 
except in the instance of Mr. Pitt in 1782. It has been said that 
it was unwise in the Protectionists assuming office when, on this 
occasion and on subsequent ones, they were far from being certain of a 
majority in the House of Commons. It sliould, however, be remem- 
bered, that unless they had dared these ventures, they never could 
have formed a body of men competent, from their official experience 
and tlieir practice in debate, to form a ministry. The result has rather 
proved that they wore right. Had they continued to refrain from 
incurring responsibility, they must have broken up and merged in 
different connections, which, for a party numerically so strong as the 
I’rotectionists, would have been a sorry business, and probably have 
led to disastrous results.’ (Yol. iii. pp. 319-321.) 

Upon the whole, we close these volumes not without gra- 
titude to the author for the amusement he has afforded us. It 
may be suspected that he is laughing all the time at society, 
at politics, at his readers. But what then? We can laugh 
with him. To take such a book au grand scrievx, as tho 
French say, would be a mistake ; but as a satirical picture of 
life, wdth the transformations of a Christmas pantomime, it 
has the merit of entertaining an enormous number of readers, 
from the cabinet minister at Whitehall, who throws aside his 
despatches to devour it, to the Californian miner or Australian 
shepherd, who will imagine that he finds in these pages sone^ 
traces of what is happening in another hemisphere, though m 
this he might be a little mistaken. These are but the colouve 1 
shadow's from the magic-lantern of life ; the lamp within shine- 
we trust, with a purer and a steadier light. 
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Art. V. — An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion^ 
By John Caird^ D.D. Glasgow : iSSO. 

^T^HE philosophy of religion is almost as old as religion itself. 

No intelligent people can have a religion among them for 
any length of time before they inquire whence it came, what 
were the causes which produced it and what the reasons 
which justify it. The earl)^ attitude of faith is immediate, 
unquestioning, and uncritical ; for it rejoices in the full assur- 
ance of the existence of Self of Nature and of God, without 
any consciousness of the logical relation of the elements thus 
bound together in thought. But the necessary movements of 
intellectual life inevitably disturb this state of simple con- 
sciousness, and the reason aspiring after a systematic and 
coherent knowledge separates the individual from the uni- 
versal, and seeks for that deeper consciousness which it feels 
must underlie the consciousness of man and the consciousness 
of the world- Severe criticism opposes itself to simple faith, 
and a spiritual revolt is raised against the religious opinions 
and traditions of the day which are subjected to the test of a 
new standard. The attitude of the human spirit is now altered 
towards religion and religious ideas, which are taken out of the 
domain of feeling or practical experience and made objects of 
scientific analysis. The analysis has in view a higher and 
more rational synthesis. The new synthesis is not a final solu- 
tion of the problem of religion, for it becomes, in its turn, sub- 
ject to fresh analysis. Thus the critical age clears the ground 
for the creative age, with its promise of an original and richly 
endowed future ; and the jnogress of religious knowledge 
becomes marked by alternating periods of criticism and crea- 
tion, which are so bound together by intermediate links ol* 
progressive evolution, that they may be said to constitute one 
organic whole. 

Without the spirit of criticism, which regards religion as an 
object for scientific reflection, religious ideas would become 
petrified — no reform, no reformation, no new religion, would 
be possible. It lies at the root of all progress, and we may 
discern its influence in the early dawn of the religious con- 
sciousness of mankind. In the Vedas, for instance, we sec a 
childlike, simple faith in the god Indra: ‘When the fiery 
‘ Indra hurls down the thunderbolt, then people put faith in 
‘ him ; * * but this faith is soon abandoned for the colder region 


* Kig-Veda, i. 55. 5. ‘ Alte tonantem credidimus Jovcni.’ The 
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in which reason opposes the object of faith : ‘ There is no 
‘ Indra, Who has seen him?’* We observe it in Greece, 
when Herahleitos investigated the nature of religion as a 
‘-sacred disease,’ or when Thales thought he had discovered 
that water is the beginning of all things, and so implied that 
the gods had not made the world. It was not, however, until 
the middle of the last century that the critical spirit Commenced 
a thoroughly scientific investigation of the claims of religion, 
or that a philosophy of religion began to take shape and form. 
The age of Kant was the age of criticism par excellence: 

^ Religion on the ground of its sanctity, and Law on the 
ground of its majesty,’ he said, ^ often resist the sifting of 
^ their claims. But in so doing they inevitably awake a not 
^unjust suspicion that their claims are ill-founded; and they 
‘ can no longer expect the unfeigned homage paid by reason 
‘ to that which has shown itself able to stand the test of free 
^ inquiry.’ This is the thought which underlies the work of 
Kant.t It is that which inspired Hegel, who claimed for 
philosophy the function of apprehending by means of thought 
the same truths which the religious mind apprehends by fai£b4 
In our own day a great impetus has been given to the study 
of the philosophy of religion by the discovery of the ancient 
sacred literatures, which have opened up to historical research 
the principal religions of mankind. These historical religions 
have thrown such fresh light upon the origin and development 
of religious ideas, both from a historical and a philosophical 
point of view, that they imperatively demand a readjustment 
of much of the religious § thought current amongst us. The 

word used for faitli in the Rig-Veda, ^raddha, is the same word which 
reappears in the Latin credo^ and in our own creed, ^ That word and 
^ that thought thereibre existed before the Ayran family broke up. « . . 

‘ Even at this early period people believed what neither their senses 
^ could apprehend nor their reason comprehend. . . . They had formed 
‘ a word lor belief — that is, they were conscious of what they were 
‘ doing in tlius believing, and tliey consecrated that mental function by 
‘ calling it ^rad-dha.’ (Max Muller, ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 601.) 

^ .Rig-Veda, viii. 100. 6. 

t Professor Edward Caird’s ‘ Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
* Kant.’ 

i Vermischte Schriflen, ii. 520, quoted by Mr. Wallace in the 
‘ Logic of Hegel.’ 

§ A systematic study of the historical religions is much facilitated 
by the publication of the ‘ Sacred Books of the East ’ (Clarendon 
l^ress). Professor Max Muller may perhaps somewhat overstate the 
importance of the historical religions as affecting the problem of 
religion when he says : * I feel certain that the time will come when alb 
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readjustment of thought seems as needful in the sphere of 
religion as in the other sciences, where the chemical tables 
have been altered on account of a change in the atom of hy- 
drogen, and the astronomical been readjusted because of the 
new measurement of the sun’s distance. 

Principal Caird’s ‘ Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion 
is the latest and most important contribution to the literature 
of the subject. It bears the marks of the intellectual move- 
ment inaugurated by Kant, and followed up by Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel ; and it is judiciously illustrated by the 
history of the great religions of the world, which supply 
materials that were unknown to the earlier German philo- 
sophers. The name of Hegel is not mentioned, but the in- 
fluence of the master is felt throughout — the Hegelian philo- 
sophy is the keynote to the book. To borrow philosophy 
from Hegel is, says Sir Alexander Grant, ‘ like borrowing 
^ poetry from Shakspearc, a debt that is almost inevitable.’ 
Although it was Hegel’s ambition to make philosophy speak 
German, as Luther had made the Bible, and Voss had made 
Homer, yet he is confessedly hard to understand : ^ One man 
‘ has understood me,’ ho is reported to have said, ^ and even 
* he has not.’ To Dr. Caird we arc indebted for a subtle and 
masterly presentation of Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of 
the problem of religion. In addition to the literary skill 
which places his propositions in their brightest light, and an 
earnestness of purpose which at times rises into genuine elo- 
quence, he possesses two qualifications which specially fit him 
for his work : a spirit of reverence which places him in 
sympathy with mystical and intuitional minds, even wdicn he 
is freely criticising their effort to elevate the dictates of feeling 
above systematic theology ; and an intellectual vigour which 
enables him to stand side by side with the ablest thinkers, 
to view the utmost box'der of their extended range of vision, 
and, while he treats them with chivalrous fairness, to grapple 
with their arguments. He hopes to show that the elaborate 
reasonings of the philosopher may blend into one harmonious 
chord with the simple aspirations of mankind, that the sub- 
jects with which religion is concerned are those which have 
occupied philosophy, and that it is the function of pliilosophy 
to interpret the meaning and explain the true significance of 


‘ that is nov/ written on theology, whether from an ecclesiastical or 

* philosophical point of view, will seem as antiquated, as strange, as 

* unaccountable, as the works of Vossius and others by the side of 
^ Bopp’s “ Comparative Grammar.”’ (Science of lleligion, p. 22.) 
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the religious experiences of mankind : ^ Religion, so far from 
‘ forming an exception to the all-embracing sphere of philo- 
‘ sophy, is rather just that province which lies nearest to it ; for 
‘ in one point of view religion and philosophy have common 
‘ objects and a common content, and in the explanation of 
‘ religion philosophy may be said to be at the same time 
^ explaining itself’ 

Faith and thought are thus regarded as different attitudes of 
the human spirit towards the same objects. Faith secs them 
in an immediate way as objects of devotion or spiritual enjoy- 
ment, thought regards them as objects of reflection, and ele- 
vates them to the form of pure or speculative thought. These 
attitudes of the human spirit, so far from being antagonistic, 
are in perfect harmony. All religious feeling contains in it 
implicitly an element of knowledge, and all knowledge pre- 
supposes feeling. Religion is a thing of the heart ; but in 
order to elevate it above the region of subjective caprice, to 
distinguish between the true and the false in religion, and to 
separate the higher irom the lower religions, we must have an 
objective standard. Religious feeling must be based on ob- 
jective truth. The ultimate arbiter in religion is not subjective 
notions and impressions wliich are ever changing, but the 
objective authority of reason itself The purest and most 
intense feeling is necessary in religion ; but an intelligent 
basis can only be laid for religion when we pass beyond the 
feeling to the character of the object about which we feel, and 
wliich determines the intensity of tlie feeling. Dr. Caird 
rightly, therefore, rejects the lalsc or defective psj-chology 
which makes religion characteristically either a thing of know- 
ledge or a thing of feeling, and finds its foundation in the very 
essence of our nature as rational and spiritual beings : ‘ God 
^ and Divine things may touch our feelings, kindle our 
‘ emotions, a^vaken in us desires and impulses, dominate our 
^ practical activities ; but underneath and throughout all these 
‘ there must be present the activity of that organ which alone 
‘ can raise us above ourselves, which alone can bring us into 
‘ relation to the things unseen and eternal, and tliat organ is 
‘ thought.’ The intuitive and tlie reflective are two stages 
through which human thouglit must pass, and our religious 
ideas arc carried beyond the domain of feeling or practical 
experience to become objects of scientific reflection : — 

^Abandoning the blessedness of simple faith, we enter into that 
colder yet loftier region in which reason opposes itself to its object, 
breaks up the natural harmony wherein no contradiction of thought 
has yet betrayed itself, and advances to the search after a deeper and 
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indusaaluble imity* . . , The aim of philosophy is to discover not 
what seems, but what is and why it is ; to bind objects and events in 
the links of necessary thought, and to find their last ground and reason 
in that which comprehends and transcends all — the nature of God 
Himself/ (P.3.) 

Dr. Caird rejects the position which regards God as a tran- 
scendent Being in the solitude of the world beyond, and with 
Hegel he regards Him as a Being in the ac.tuality and pleni- 
tude of the world in whicli we live, whose presence is reflected 
in all order and beauty, ‘ in all thinking things, and all objects 
^ of all thought.’ He finds the true solution of the higher 
problem of religion, as t!ic relation of the Finite Mind to 
God, ^ by apprehending the Divine and the Human, the Infi- 
* nite and the Finite, as the moments or members of an organic 
^ whole, in which both exist, at once in their distinction and 
^ their unity;’ he recognises the latent grandeur of man’s 
nature in the affinity it bears to that which is universal and 
infinite, which enables him to transcend the Finite, to rise 
above the world of inner and outer experience, and to appre- 
hend the Universal or Absolute Mind, as that in which alone 
our mind can find its ultimate explanation ; and he endeavours 
to show that man can attain to knowledge, in the philosophic 
sense of the word, within the sphere of religion — not indeed 
by ordinary thinking, whicli, though it may suffice for practical 
piety, is yet inadequate as an instrument of scientific thought, 
but by an ^organon of thought, by means of which he can 
' perceive and correct the inadequacy of ordinary thinking, 
‘ and apprehend spiritual realities in their purely ideal form.’ 

And here let us pause to consider the meaning attached to 
the words which avc use in the phrase, ^ Philosophy of 
‘ Religion.’ 

Religion as an aspiration after God, and a desire for union 
with Him, is grounded on the relation of the human spirit to 
the Divine, and arises from a necessity in our nature as intel- 
lectual and spiritual beings: ‘(^uia fecisti nos ad tc, et inquie- 
^ turn est cor nostrum donee requiescat in tc.’ * That ^ all 
‘ men crave for the gods ’ is as true in our day as in the days 
of Homer. t Wherever we go, from the highest culture to 


* S. Aug. ^ Conf.’ i. 1. 

1 * teavrtQ Se dewy yaTeovo^ uvOpwiroi, (Od. iii. 48.) ^ Qu’on n’espere 
* done pas se passer de religion ni d’associations religieuses. Cbaque 
^ progris des societes nioderncs rendra ce besoin-la plus imperieux,’ is 
the latest utterance of M. Ferian. (Conferences d’Angleterre, p. 38.) 
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the lowest barbarism, we find relip^on as a weft running through 
the warp of history, and recognise it as that element which 
gives to man in the midst of creation his spiritual elevation 
and dignity. The upturned face and the hands stretched to- 
wards heaven are outward symbols of the attitude or activity 
of thought which places the human spirit in the presence of 
the Divine, and awakens in it the longing desire after God as 
the highest ideal of which it is intellectually and spiritually 
capable. Tlie ideal of religion, the infinitude of thought and 
goodness latent within us, is capable of infinite expansion. But 
while on the one hand it must dwarf every actual attainment of 
goodness and knowledge, and so remain for ever unrealised, 
yet on the other hand the infinite nature of man is always 
moving towards its complete realisation. The spiritual life of 
man not only foreshadows an ideal that forbids us to remain 
satisfied with the present, it also imparts the impulse to make 
our actual life adequate to its ideal form. But since the 
actual life never attains its ideal of perfection — since we have a 
consciousness of what we ought to be, and a knowledge of 
wdiat we actually arc — there arises the storm and strife between 
our two selves, the higher and truer self of reason and the 
lower self of appetite, between the Divine and the Human, 
the Infinite and the Finite, out of which all spiritual develop- 
ment is to be perfected. Philosophy, which aims at unity, pre- 
supposes and explains this discord ; and religion, wliich aims 
at peace, ofters for it a practical solution. 

No adequate definition of religion has yet been proposed, 
nor indeed is any possible, because religion, as the practical 
solution of the relation or attitude of the Human spirit to the 
Divine, is always passing through some stage of historic evo- 
lution. It has, however, in popular usage, at least two mean- 
ings which must be distinguished. Sometimes it means that 
‘ silent powder working in the heart of man,’ wliich aspires after 
and seeks rest in the Infinite— the Infinite which transcends 

The derivation of the word does not much help us. Cicero derives 
it from relegerCj to gather up again, hence to lay up and ponder over : 

‘ Qui omnia qua? ad cultum deorum pertiiicrent, diligentcr retractarent 
ct tanquam relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi.’ (De Nat. Deor. ii. 28.) 
Lactantius may be wrong in his etymology, but he has struck a true 
note when he connects religion with the idea of an obligation by 
which we arc bound to God ; * Vinculo pietatis obstricti, Deo religati 
‘ sumus, unde ipsa religio nomen cepit.’ (Inst. Div, iv. 28.) So also 
Augustine, ‘Retract.’!. 13. See Nitzsch, ‘ThcoL Stud. u. Krit.’ i. 
f)32. We must bear in mind that the English word religion compre- 
hends in it much more than the Latin religio. 
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the Finite, and comprehends all finite things and thoughts. 
In this acceptation Dr. Caird defines religion as ‘ simply the 
^ return of the Finite consciousness into union with the Infi- 
^ nitc, the reconciliation of the Human spirit Avith the Divine,’ 
and he describes the religious experience of man as the en- 
deavour to find rest in making himself one with the Infinite 
Thought and Being by the self-surrender of his human will to 
the Divine. 

The term religion is also applied to those theological doc- 
trines, handed doAvn by tradition, and recorded in the sacred 
books of mankind, Avliieh constitute the faith of Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, and others. These doctrines are the logical develop- 
ment of what is latent and implicit in the religious feeling of 
mankind. They are the outward expression of the continuous 
and progressive movements of thought Avhich the nations have 
made in their search after the Infinite, in Avhoin they ^ live, and 
^ move, and have their being.’ They are the efforts by which 
human thought is compelled to try and solve that great mystery 
which is ever pressing for solution — the existence of the world 
and the enigmas of its life. The various solutions of the pro- 
blem of religion centre round the idea of God and man’s relation 
to Him. Nations repose on the religious life. ^ The idea of* 
‘ God,’ says Hegel, ‘ constitutes the general foundation of a 
^ people. Whatever is the form of a religion the same is the 
‘ form of the State and its constitution, which spring fi'om rc- 
^ ligion, so that the Athenian and the Homan States were only 
^ possible Avith the peculiar heathendom of their people.’f The 
history of the religions of the Avorld does not, therefore, present 
a record of so many failures in the attempt to find a practical 
solution of the relation betAveen man and God, but of the un- 

* ITegol regards religion as the effort of the soul to realise its unity 
with the Absolute ; — 

‘ God only to behold and know and feel, 

Till by exclusive consciousness of God 
All self annihilated, it shall make 
God its identity/ 

Prof. Flint’s ‘ Pliilosopliy of History,’ p. 510. 

f This tiiought of Hegel was partially expressed by Plutarch : ‘ INle- 
^ thinks a man should sooner find a city built in the air, without any 
^ plot of ground whereon it is seated, than that any commonwealth 
altogether void of religion and the opinion of the gods should either 
‘ be first estiiblished, or afterwards preserved and maintained in that 
^ estate. This is that contaiiietb and holdeth together all human 
* society ; this is the foundation, prop, and stay of all.’ ( Adv. Colot. 3H) 
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folding of successive experiences which are real and permanent, 
in that they contain within themselves the spirit and the pro- 
mise of the religious future of the world. That future is the 
representative of the past changed by the power of a new 
creative spiritual force, and transfigured into a higher and 
nobler conception, which, in its turn, is to be merged into yet 
loftier and more adequate forms of thought. 

Both these significations of the word — religion as an aspira- 
tion of the heart, and religions as successive movements of 
tliought within tlie sphere of the Infinite — imply the existence 
of the universal or ideal element of religion, which, while it 
continues constant under all forms, is ever realising and ex- 
pressing itself in particular forms. This ideal element is based 
n])on certain necessary relations between man tlie finite and 
God the Infinite. To unfold these relations between man and 
God as experienced in the heart, and to trace the movement 
of thought concerning God and divine things which the several 
])ositivc religions represent, is the work of a Philosophy of 
llcligion. The Philosophy of Ilcligion is defined by Dr. Caird 
to be simply ^ a conscious development of the process which is 
^ given implicitly in religious feelings and acts — the process by 
" which the finite spirit loses or abnegates its finitude and sclf- 
^ sufficiency, and finds its truer self in the life and being of 
^ God.’ Philosophy is the intelligent comprehension of facts 
Avith a vicAV to their complete unification. The philosophy of 
religion seeks for the complete unification of the facts of reli- 
gion, not the external and superficial unity of appearances, but 
the unity of thought, of law, of organic development, in one 
word, the unity of principle Avhich underlies all diversity of 
phenomena and embraces them in thought. As the highest 
interpreter of the facts of experience, philosophy passes beyond 
the ])articular experiences of mankind that it may grasp the 
universal or ideal element Avhich realises and expresses itself in 
the particular. Moving in the sphere of a wider and more 
general experience, philosophy corrects the narrower and more 
limited religious ideas which the mind of the individual and 
the intellectual moA’oment of the nation haA^e CAmh^cd, and so 
approximates to the laws Avhich gOA^ern the spiritual progress 
of mankind. ‘ The peculiar domain of philosophy is absolute 
^ truth ; ^ and philosophy enables the mind, in its thoughts of 
God and divine things, to escape from the narrow limits of its 
own individuality, and to enter the region of universal and 
absolute truth. 

I. These arc high functions to claim for the Philosophy of 
Religion, and avc are therefore met at the outset of our enquiry 
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by the question. Can philosophy justify its claim ; can we have 
a scientific treatment of religious ideas ; mtist philosophy be 
confined within the sphere of the finite and relative, or is its 
peculiar domain absolute truth ? At first sight it would seem 
that men of science no less than theologians are ready to 
admit that religion must be treated as a subject of science. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, for instance, admits the claim : 

‘ He who contemplates the universe from the religious point of view 
must learn to see that this which we call science is one constituent of 
the great whole, and as such ought to be regarded with a sentiment 
like that which the remainder excites; while he who contemplates the 
universe from the scientific point of view must learn to see that this 
which we call lieJigion is similarly a constituent of the great whole, 
and, being such, must be treated as a subject of science with no more 
prejudice than any other reality. It behoves eacli party to strive to 
understand the other, with the conviction that the other has something 
worthy to be understood, and with the conviction that, when mutually 
recognised, this something will be the basis of a complete reconcilia- 
tion.’ * 

But it is evident that while Mr, Spencer and Dr. Caird both 
claim a place for religion as a constituent of the great whole, 
and a subject of science, yet they differ fofo cmlo as to the basis 
on which a complete reconciliation between religion and science 
is to be effected. They differ, that is, as to the ultimate truth 
which both can avow with absolute sincerity, the fundamental 
verity in the defence of which each will find the other its faitliful 
ally. Mr. Spencer finds the basis of reconciliation in what he 
considers to be the ^ deepest, widest, and most certain of all 
^ facts — that the power which the universe manifests to us is 
* utterly inscrutable.’ t ^ Only in a doctrine which recog- 
‘ nises the unknown cause as coextensive with all orders of 
‘ phenomena, can there be a consistent religion or a consistent 
‘ philosophy. . . . The reality underlying appearance is to- 
^ tally and for ever inconceivable by us . , . and from the 
^ very nature of our intelligence it must be so,’; In other 
words, he asserts that we may have a science of nature and of 
man, but that a science of God and of divine things we cannot 
have, because it is precluded by the fiict that we cannot know 
anything about the Infinite except as the bare negation of the 
finite ; and that philosophy must be confined within the sphere 
of the relative and the finite, because we cannot attain to absolute 
truth. Dr. Caird, on the contrary, maintains that the object 

First Principles, p. 21. 

% Ibid. p. 557 seq. 


t Ibid. p. 4G. 
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of our religious aspirations is contemplated as ^ something more 
^ than the unknown, and that we must conceive dT that in Him 
^ which lies beyond our knowledge as, though unknown, not un- 
^ knowable ; ^ and that ^ the grandeur which surrounds the 
^ thought of the Absolute, the infinite Reality beyond the finite, 
* can only arise from this, not that it is something utterly incon- 
‘ ceivable and unthinkable, but that it is for thought or self- 
^ consciousness the realisation of its highest ideal of spiritual 
^ excellence.’ While Mr. Spencer apparently finds the ideal 
of the philosophico-religion in an attitude of awe and venera- 
tion before the altar to the Unknown and the Unknowable, Dr. 
Caird thinks that for the human spirit the knowledge and the 
love of God are eternal life. 

The quCvStion whether a scientific treatment of religious 
ideas is possible, is tlms brought to a direct issue. Do all 
the doctrines of religion belong to the sphere of the Unknow- 
able ? The answer returned to this question depends upon 
the admission or the denial to man of the power to apprehend, 
in their purely ideal 1‘orm, spiritual realities which cannot 
be perceived by the senses, or generalised out of the facts and 
phenomena which sensii perceives - realities which ^ eye hath 
‘ not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered the heart of man.^ 
Several answers have been given to this question. One school 
of thinkers says tluit God is the Unknowable ; another, that 
the only knowledge whieh is here possible of God is intuitive 
and immediate not riitiocinati\ e, the organ of religions know- 
ledg(i being simply faith or ioeliiig, not reason ; w^hile a third 
maintains tliat religious truth dilfers from all other truth in 
that it lias been authoritatively revealed, Avhich implies the 
mcoin[)eleucc of human reason cither to discover or to criticise 
its contents. If any of these three views be tenable, it is 
obvious that tlie eoustruetion of a Philosophy of Religion is 
impossible. Dr. Caird, however, contends that we can attain 
to the cognisance* of that AvhicU is infinite and absolute in 
another way : ^ Ail finite thought rests on the presumption of 
^ an Infinite and Absolute Thought — God reveals Himself in 
^ thought and to it -Rational or speculative knowledge is, in 
^ one point of* view, man’s knowledge of God, and is in another 
^ God’s knowledge of Himself.’ 

Now it is to be observed at the outset of the inquiry, that 
when Dr. Caird claims for a religion, which implies a know- 
ledge of God, rank among the sciences, he does not assert it 
to be an inductive science based upon the generalised pheno- 
mena of the world of the senses, because no amount of gene- 
raijBation from the finite can ever enable us to apprehend the 
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true Infinite; it only leads up to a false infinite, which 
consists of endless additions of finite magnitude — a ^ quantita- 
‘ tive infinite,’ which is a contradiction in terms. He says 
that the logical understanding cannot attain to the ultimate 
problems of thought, for spiritual realities are related to each 
other in subtler ways than its forms and methods can grasp ; 
that ordinary thought can only embrace the phenomena of the 
world under relations of ever-deepening unity, until it reaches 
the highest finite unity, that of thought or self-consciousness 
in man ; but that it is quite inadequate to rise above those ex- 
ternal and accidental relations which belong to the sphere of the 
finite, and attain to the highest ideal knowledge — the know- 
ledge in which the form is adequate to the content, and the 
ideal element is grasped in its purity and in its internal co- 
herence and harmony. The logical understanding fails as a 
final organon of knowledge, because Avhen it has disinte- 
grated the universe it cannot restore the scattered elements to 
the perfect unity in which the ])arts are so held together 
as to constitute one self-consistent system of truth. But 
thought, he maintains, is capable of another ami deeper move- 
ment. The analytic syllogism with its movement of iden- 
tity is not the only movement of thought ; there is a synthesis 
of thought by which the imperfect and inadequate idea leads 
to one more perfect and adequate. The ^ immanent -logic of 
^ religion ’ — the logic, that is, which underlies the elevation of 
human thought from the finite to the infinite — is not reducible 
to syllogistic rule because it is synthetic and not merely ana- 
lytic, because it involves difference as well as identity, and 
because it has a negative as well as a positive side. There is 
in man an ‘ organon of thought by means of which he can per- 
‘ ceive and correct the inadequacy of ordinary thinking, and 
‘ apprehend spiritual realities in their purely ideal form.’ It 
is this organon of thought which makes it possible to advance 
from faith to science, to attain, in the sphere of religion, to 
knowledge in the philosophic sense of the Avord, and to rise to 
that deeper and truer universality which may be designated 
‘ ideal or organic universality.’ This ideal or organic univer- 
sality is altogether different from the barren and formal uni- 
versality of generalisation ; it indicates a movement of thought 
corresponding to an inner relation of things, and is the result 
of a process of development of ‘ perpetual affirmation and nega- 
* tion, which, while it has annulled all the prior stages of its 
‘ history, has absorbed and re-affirmed each and all of them in 
‘ its own perfect unity.’ Thus thought grasps the perfect idea, 
the idea of the completely developed or perfect organism, 
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which is ‘ that eternal order and system of which universal 
^ truth consists, and which is only another name for Him who 
‘ is the beginning and the end, the source and the consumma- 
‘ tion of all thouglit and being.’ 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Caird bases his philosophy of 
religion upon the existence in man of a special organon of 
^ thought ’ which is necessary for the ‘ immanent logic of 
" religion.’ But even assuming that such an organon of 
thought exists for apprehending spiritual realities (which is 
doubtful), yet we think that all that can be claimed for the 
* logic of religion ’ is that while it may be a very practical 
logic it is not rigorously scientific, and cannot establish a 
basis for a philosophy of religion. Proofs which cannot be 
reduced to syllogistic forms, and which do not obey syllogistic 
laws, cannot be regarded as deductive in the ordinary and 
only legitimate sense of the term. Dr. Caird, however, thinks 
that it does furnish an adequate basis, and contends that not 
only can we attain to a scientific knowledge in the sphere of 
religion, but that, in a certain sense, we must^ because the 
mind is impelled oinvard, by its own inward dialectic, until it 
finds its goal in a thought which is universal and absolute — 
the Absolute Thought or Intelligence in which all finite 
thought and being rest. 

It would seem, indeed, that Mr. Herbert Spencer has him- 
self been carried on, by the momentum of thought, somewhat 
further in the knowledge of the Absolute than he is justified 
in going by the theory of the ‘relativity of human knowledge.’ 
In obedience to this theory he regards the Absolute as a 
mere negative abstraction and utterly inscrutable, and yet he 
assures us that the ‘ positive existence of the Absolute ’ is a 
necessary datum of consciousness, of which, so long as con- 
sciousness continues, we cannot for an instant get rid : — 

‘By the laws of thought we are ligorously prevented from forming 
a conception of absolute existence ; and w^e are by the laws of thouglit 
i‘qually prevented from ridding ourselves of the consciousness of abso- 
lute existence. . . . Our consciousness of the unconditioned being 
literally the unconditioned consciousness, or raw material of thought 
to w^hich, in thinking, we give definite forms, it follows that an ever- 
present sense of real existence is the very basis of our intelligence.’ * 

In fact, Mr. Spencer cannot leave theUnkno\vable unknown : 
he predicates its existence. The logical impossibility of taking 
this step from conditioned existence to unconditioned existence, 
and yet remaining consistent with his theory, is very clearly 

* First Principles, chap. iv. 
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stated by Dr. Caird. He says that Mr. Spencer cannot hold 
that human intelligence is limited to the finite, and assert at 
the same time that it is cognisant of an existence beyond the 
finite. If all knowledge be relative, he cannot know the 
existence of the Non-relative or the Absolute. If he starts 
with the assertion that thought is, by its necessary conditions, 
finite and subjective, and that the Absolute is only another 
name for that which is out of relation to thought, he cannot, 
^ save by an act of violence, drag in a consciousness, in any 
‘ sense, of the Absolute, in order to meet the exigencies of his 
‘ theory.’ 

‘We cannot deny all consciousness of the Absolute in order to main- 
tain that human knowledge is limited, and in the same breath assert 
a consciousness of the Absolute in order to justify our cognisance of 
that limitation. In so far as the lower animals are devoid of reason, 
they are unconscious of their irrationality, and it is only we,, in virtue 
of oiu* rational, intelligent nature, who can discern the lack of it. So 
it might be possible for another and higher intelligence, an observer of 
human intelligence possessed of absolute knowledge, to pronounce 
that man’s knowledge is purely relative, that there is a region of 
realities from which human thought is shut out, but it is not possible 
for one and the same consciousness to be purely relative and conscious 
of its relativity. Grant the fnndamcntjil assumption of the theorist, 
and it follows that humanity is not only liopelessly ignorant of reality, 
but also absolutely unconscious of its ignorance.’ (p. 18.) 

There seems no escape in Mr. Spencer’s theory from the 
illogical affirmations of a finite which has in thought no cor- 
relative infinite, and a relative which has in thought no cor- 
relative absolute. When he separates reality from thought, the 
residuum is not an unknown something * it is simply utter 
non-entity. That only has a reality for us which is capable of 
entering into thought, and is in itself thinkable reality, for 
thought is presupposed in all objective reality. Thought 
postulates itself ; that is, it postulates the thought which is 
prior to all individual thinking, and which is ever manifesting 
and realising itself in ‘ all thinking things, all objects of all 
^ thought.’ Therefore the logical conclusion of the doctrine of 

♦ ‘ The sense of a something that is conditioned in every thought 
‘ cannot be got rid of, because the something cannot be got rid of. . . . 

‘ By fusing a series of states of consciousness, in each of which, as it 
‘ arises, the limitations and conditions are abolished, there is produced 
‘ a consciousness of something unconditioned.’ (First Principles, p. 
95.) No doubt, but then the inference ier not that a belief in the 
existence of the absolute is consistent with this theory, but that his 
theory is wrong because it logically precludes such a belief. 
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relativity is ^ not that the absolute is unknowable, but that no 
^ such being exists, or,, what comes to the same thing, that the 
‘ assertion of its existence is meaningless/ 

The theory of the relativity of human knowledge is not set 
forth by Mr, Spencer as subversive of religion, or as depriving 
religion of any place in the spiritual life of man; on the con- 
trary, he finds a place for our religious aspirations in the region 
where all is mystery, and enunciates as a fundamental article 
of the philosophico-religious creed, the existence of the Absolute 
as a ^ power of which the nature remains lor ever inconceivable, 
‘ and to which no limits in time or space can be imagined,’ as 
the unknown Reality of which matter, motion, and force are the 
symbols.* Still less is it so regarded by Dean Mansel, who 
advocated the theory with the view of showing that this essen- 
tial weakness of human nature required a supernatural reve- 
lation, and that reason must therefore give place to faith as the 
solo organ of religious knowledge. Rut it is obvious that 
‘ if thought is, by its very nature, imprisoned in the relative, 
‘ supernatural aid can no move communicate to it a knowledge 
^ of the Absolute than it can convey ideas of colour to a man 
‘ born blind. Not even a revelation from heaven can introduce 
into the finite mind a kind of knowledge which, without 
‘ ceasing to be finite, it cannot attain.’ 

II. But it is not sufficient for Dr. Caird to show that Mr. 
Spencer is carried further in his desire to know The Unknow- 
able than is consistent with his theory, he is himself required 
to show why the human mind must rise to the knowledge of 
God. This he does by contending that ^finite knowledge, 
as finite, is illusory and false ; and that all true knowledge 
contains in it an absolute and infinite element.’ We shall 
endeavour to explain this position by his treatment of such 
questions as the origin of religion and the proofs of the exist- 
ence of God. 

One of the earliest problems which a philosophy of religion 
has to solve is that which relates to the origin of religion. 
And here we must distinguish between the historical beginning 
of a thing and its essential principle or its origin in thought. 
The beginning of Raphael’s picture of the Transfiguration was 
the first line which he drew upon the canvas ; the true origin 
was the creative ideal of the perfected work which existed in 
the master’s mind, which guided the first stroke, inspired its 
])rogress, and only ceased when his hand lay cold in death. In 
Religion it is not to the beginning, but to the ideal end, that we 


♦ First Principles, p. 557. 
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must look for the true origin and explanation of Its history. 
The beginning is found in the fetishism of savage nations ; 
but the true origin, the ultimate final cause, is seen in religion 
as conceived in its ideal perfection. Many writers seem satis- 
fied that they have solved the problem when they trace the 
beginning of the historical religions not to what is highest, 
but to what is lowest in human nature — not to a longing 
after an ideal excellence wliich endeavours to realise itself in 
the actual experience of their daily life, but to the element 
of fear which manifests itself in cowardice towards the super- 
natural.* Now, even if religion be defined so as to include 
the childishnesses of savage life, yet as our estimate of a work 
of art is not founded on the rudeness of the artist’s first efforts 
but on the final result — the triumph of achievement being 
enhanced and not diminished by a knowledge of early dif- 
ficulties succcssfullv overcome — as the mind of man is what it 
is, even though it had its first beginnings in a zoophyte,t so 
the worth of the great historic religions is to be appraised 
by the degrees of excellence to which they have attained in their 
evolution of the idea of the infinite, as well as by the nobility 
of character and beauty of spmtual life vvhich that idea has 
developed among their followers — and this even though the 
first beginnings, the tentative lines of the pencil, can be traced 
to fear and cowardice. The true origin of religion is not found 
in the attitude of the savage towards his fetish, but iii the 
attitude of the refleiiting mind which, impressed by the con- 
sciousness of the transitory, unsubstantial, evanescent cha- 
racter of the world of which w'^e form a part, is urged on to 
seek for some reality beyond. It is here that Dr. Caird finds 
for religion its true origin. That the things seen are tem- 


* AftctSfugoi'/a (from had at first an hononrablo use, and is so 

employed by St. Paul in his discourse upon Mars Hill at Athens. The 
philosophers turned it to ignobler uses, as Theophrastus does Avhen he 
defines it to be simply ‘ cowardice in regard to the supernatural ’ 

7 r/)oc ro and describes it as the character of the nnni who 

‘ washes his hands at a fountain, Tlprinkles himself from a temple -font, 

* puts a bit of Jaurel-leaf into his mouth, and so goes about for the day.* 
Cowardice {ceiXia) he defines as ‘ a shrinking of the soul through fear,’ 
St. Augustine distinguishes between the noble and the ignoble use : — 
‘ Varro religiosum a superstitioso ed distinctione discernit, ut a super- 

* stitioso dicat timeri Deos ; a religioso autem ve7'en ut parentes, non 
‘ ut hostes timeri.' (De Civ. Dei, vi. 9.) 

t ‘ Dana Tordre de I’id^al la naissance n’est rien ; cliacun vaiit eii 
‘ proportion de co qu’il d^couvre de verite, de ce quTl realise de bien.’ 
B. Kenan, ‘ Conferences d’Angleterre,’ p. 122. 
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poral implies that there is a truth and reality beyond which 
is eternal, that our knowledge is relative implies that there 
is an Absolute, that we are conscious of our own finitude 
contains a latent consciousness of the Infinite which denies 
and contradicts it. ^ Our days,’ says the Hebrew Psalmist, 

‘ are like a shadow that declineth, but Thou, O Lord, shalt 
‘ endure for ever.’ 

The consciousness of the vanity and insufficiency of this 
world lies at the root of all religion, and discovers to man the 
need of an abiding Reality as the object of his spiritual 
reverence and awe. In this we find the germ of the idea of 
God. This germ contains within it the promise of a God in 
whom are ^ hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ 
Nevertheless, the utmost that we actually gain from the con- 
sciousness of the insufficiency and unreality of the finite is the 
idea of an infinite which transcends it and is its negation — 
ein negativer Abstractlonsbegriff.’ This is the first, as it is 
a necessary, step in the development of the idea of God. It 
is the imperfect and inadequate idea which leads up to one 
more perfect and adequate. The mind of man cannot rest in 
a negative abstraction ; it is forced out of this imperfect con- 
ception to grasp the idea of the truer and higher Infinite 
which realises itself in Nature and in Man, the idea which 
shows that the Finite and the Infinite, the Human and Divine, 
Man and God, are not Isolate and separate, but are members 
or moments of one organic whole, in which both exist at once 
in their distinction and in their unity. Now it is by tracing 
the genesis and the stages of the onward movement of the 
mind in its search after higher and more adequate ideas of 
God, that we obtain the best proof of the reality of that idea, 
because then the reason ‘ grasps the inner, genetic nature of 
^ Its object, enters into the very process of its formation, and so 
‘ recreates it for thought.’ 

The true interpretation of the so-called proofs of the exis- 
tence of God is seen by tracing the successive steps which 
thought takes in its own necessary movements. These proofs, 
viewed simply as proofs in the ordinary sense of the wwd, lie 
open to the gravest objections, and since the time of Kant na 
one has ventured to repeat the old arguments in the old form. 
But when we regard them as an analysis of the ^ unconscious. 
^ or implicit logic of religion,’ they form so mtfny successive steps 
in the ladder by which the human spirit rises above the finite, 
and through imperfect and inadequate conceptions of God 
reaches after those which are higher and more adequate. Dr. 
Caird examines the three proofs of the Being of God, which 

VOL. CLIII. NO. CCCXIII. L 
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are known as the Cosmological, the Teleological, and the 
Ontological. He shows wherein they fail as arguments ; and 
he then claims these very failures, these flaws in the argument, 
as steps in the process which he culls the ^ unconscious or 
‘ implicit logic of religion.’ 

The first so-callcd proof is the Cosmological, the argument 
a canting entia mnndi. Briefly it is stated thus : The contin- 
gent world exists, therefore an absolutely necessary Being 
exists. That is, in order to explain the existence of the world 
the mind postulates the existence of Something outside the 
world, and so seeks rest in tlie idea of a Being who is neces- 
sary and self-dependent. This necessary Being must be the ens 
realissimurny the Being that includes all reality, for such a 
Being alone rests on itself, and has all the conditions of exist- 
ence in itself. The mind, seeking for a cause which shall 
explain the world, reasons back to a First Cause, a Being 
which is its own cause, and is therefore unconditioned and 
necessary. Now, if we put this argument into the form of a 
syllogistic proof of the existence of God, we altogether mis- 
interpret its meaning, for, as we have already pointed out, it 
leads through an endless series of finite causes to a cause which 
is itself no more than finite. To assert of this final cause that 
it is infinite and unconditioned is a purely arbitrary assump- 
tion. An Infinite which is merely an infinite scries of fiiiites 
is a quantitative infinite, and not the true infinite which both 
embraces and explains the finite. A necessary Being wJio is 
merely the negation of the contingent cannot be truly tlie 
Infinite or Absolute, but simply another contingent. As a 
proof of the existence of God this argument fails; but the 
process of thought through which the mind has attained to the 
idea of an Infinite which is the negation of the finite, of a 
Reality which denies the unreal and the transient, contains a 
truth which is a stepping-stone towards a higher and nobler 
idea. The idea of the non-finite is not false, but it is inade- 
quate. It is the first dawn of the religious feeling which gives 
the fair promise of the coming day ; it is the germ in the mind 
of man of the idea of God, which contains within itself the 
blossom and the fruit. 

The mind cannot rest in the idea of an Infinite which is the 
mere negation of the finite ; it is impelled forward to find an 
idea which shall be more adequate to its need. This it finds 
in the idea of an Infinite whose, existence explains itself# and 
exjj^ains the existence of the finite world. This idea is arrived 
at hy the Teleological, or the Argument from Design. Seldom 
has the argument been better stated than by Cicero : ^ Who- 
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^ ever thinks that the wonderful order and incredible constancy 
^ of the heavenly bodies and their motions are not governed by 
^ an Intelligent Being is liimself void of understanding. For 
shall we, when we see an artificial machine, a sphere or a 
dial, acknowledge at first sight that it is the work of art and 
^ understanding, and make any doubt that the heavens are 
^ the work not only of reason, but of an excellent and divine 
^ reason ? ’ * This argument transferring ideas borrowed from 
art to the relation between God and the world, gains the idea 
of an all-wise Designer as a Cause which is self-conscious and 
self-determined before it determines anything else, and as One 
who adapts means to ends by his infinite power and infinite 
forethought. Attractive as this argument from design lias 
always been to the popular mind, in that it elevates our view 
of nature and brings it into accord with our moral feelings, yet 
as a logical argument it fails to prove the existence of God. If, 
indeed, we knew beforehand the nature of God, we might con- 
clude from it that the imperfections and anomalies of the world, 
inexplicable though they be, are yet grounded in infinite wis- 
dom and goodness ; but Nature is too imperfect, the enigmas of 
life are too difficult, to enable us to discover everywhere marks 
of the hand of an all-wise and all-loving Designer — ^ Nature, 
^ red in tootli and claw witli ravine,’ shrieks against the creed. 
Kant rigJitly contended that we cannot say what is the relation 
of the greatness of the world to perfect wisdom or to absolute 
unity. 

But although as a logical argument the proof from design 
fails, yet it forms a second and an upward stage on which to 
rest in tlie mind’s progress towards a yet higher and nobler 
conception. This conception we find in the (Ontological argu- 
ment, which sees the proof of the existence of God in the very 
idea of God — the thought of God in the mind demonstrates 
His being. This is the argument from thought to being, and 
is the attempt to extract being out of thought. It may be 
differently stated according as the idea of perfection or the 
idea of omnitudo rcalitatis is made the middle term, but in both 
cases the point of the argument is the same : that which must 
be thought of as existing, necessarily exists. There is one 
idea whicli Ave must think of as existing, one idea which we 
cannot think away or suppose to be non-existent, one idea 
which so proves its reality to thought that thought itself be- 
comes impossible without it, one idea whose ^ absolute objective 
^ reality is so fundamental to thought, that to doubt it implies 


* De Nat. Deor. ii. 38. 
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^ the subversion of all thought and all existence alike/ viz., 
thought itself. Thought postulates itself ; thought cannot 
think an existence which is prior to, or outside .of, or behind 
thought, or which has no relation to thought. To doubt 
the priority of thought, or the ultimate unity of thought and 
being, is impossible, because, in doubting it, we arc tacitly 
asserting the thing we doubt. And this objective reality does 
not depend upon any individual thought, upon consciousness 
with its distinction of ego and non-ego — there was a time when 
we were not, and a time when Ave shall not be to ])erceive 
and know, yet the Avorld was and shall be — but upon a ‘ higher, 

‘ Avider, more comprehensive thought or consciousness Avhicli 
‘ embraces and is the unity of both, and is the universal life of 
^ all intelligences, or the life of universal absolute intelligence.’ 
As all scientific knoAvledgc proceeds on the presumption of 
the uniformity of nature, so all finite thought rests upon the- 
tacit presumption of an absolute and infinite Thought or Mind, 
which is the prius of all things. 

The ontological proof rightly interpreted regariK (lod i\s the 
Infinite Mind or Self-consciousness on Avhich tlie conscious life 
of all finite minds is based, Avhich is necessarily related to or 
manifested in the Avorld and yet through the Avorld returns 
upon itself, and which is ^not a mere subjective notion or 
‘ conception, but one which carries with it the proof of its 
‘ necessary existence or reality.’ 

The true interpretation, therefore, of these three proofs is 
only seen when we regard them as representing successive 
steps of that process in Avhich the human spirit rises above the 
finite, and is forced onward by the immanent logic of the 
religious life, from imperfect to gradually higher and more 
adequate conceptions of the object of religion. It is this pro- 
cess, moreover, that gives the highest proof of the reality of 
the idea. For Avhen Ave have proved a truth by looking on 
and following the path which thought takes in its OAvn neces- 
sary movements, then the result we reach is gras2)ed Avith a 
clearness and certitude which it is impossible to exceed ; for 
this is a process in which the intelligence identifies itself, so to 
speak, with the object to be known, or in Avhich the process by 
which we reach the truth is, at the same time, the proof that it 
js the truth. 

Nevertheless this process which has led us, on the assumption 
of the ultimate unity of thought and being, to the idea of God 
as Infinite Mind, only gives a very attenuated Theism ; and 
we are constrained to ask : How are we to conceive of this 
ultimate basis of thought, this Reality on which all intelligence 
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rests ? To this question Dr. Caird rightly replies that it is 
one which cannot be answered directly, seeing that ^ all human 
‘ knowledge, which is the gradual bringing of this Reality to 
‘ self-consciousness, may be said to be the never exhausted 
^ answer to it,’ for it Ls absurd to talk of our knowing or realis- 
ing the Infinite and Absolute as infinite and as absolute, and 
the words Infinite and Absolute have no real meaning, un- 
less we understand by them that which is infinite or absolute 
ill some given attribute. But when he goes on to say that 
two things may, without difficulty, be proved, viz., ^that the 
^ ultimate reality is an Absolute Spirit whose existence is 
^ presupposed in all finite existence, whose thought is the one 
condition of all finite thoughts ; and conversely, that it is 
^ only in communion with this Absolute Spirit or Intelll- 
^ gence that the finite spirit can realise itself,^ it seems to us 
that he oversteps the mark. It is not enough to show that 
‘ thought is the prius of all things,’ unless it be further shown 
that the ^ thought of which w^e thus speak is not individual or 
^ finite thought, but that the mind is impelled onwards by its 
^ own inward dialectic until it finds its goal in a thought w^hich 
^ is universal and absolute.' Dr. Caird says that the Infinite 
of rehgion cannot be a self-identical Being, but is the ‘ organic 
‘ w'hole which is the unity of the Infinite and Finite ; ’ that 
Xature, Man, and God are not discordant and irreconcilable 
ideas, but ideas which belong to one organic wdiole or system 
of knowledge ; and that the true solution of the great problem 
of religion is found by apprehending the Finite Mind and 
the Infinite IVIind as the moments or members of an organic 
whole, in w^hicli both exist at once in their distinction and 
their unity. Hence he argues that the idea of God as Mind 
or Tliought must be infinite or absolute, because thought 
postulates a thought or self-consciousness which is the abso- 
lute element or atmosphere in which it lives and breathes : 

^ all other categories than that of Thought or Self-conscious- 
^ ness are still categories of the finite • . . and it is only 
‘ when wc think of Him as Absolute Spirit or Self-con- 
‘ sciousness that w e attain to an idea of His nature which, 

^ while it gives to the finite the reality of an object ever dis- 
^ tinguishable from, never lost in the subject, yet refuses to it 
^ any independence or individuality which cannot be brought 
‘ back to a higher unity.’ Now it will be observed that when 
the True Infinite is defined as the organic unity of the Infinite 
and Finite, the term ^ infinite ’ is used in two different senses 
in the same definition. Again, there is nothing in the nature 
of thought or self-consciousness to separate it from all other 
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categories: thought is a finite category, so is scif-conscionsness. 
Again, when it is said that all finite thought or self-conscious- 
ness implies a universal Self-consciousness, whose objective 
reality is carried with itself, there is a begging of the ques- 
tion ; for though, as Bishop Berkeley showed, the existence 
of the world implies that there is a mind independent of 
our minds which are ever passing and never continue in 
one stay, yet that this is no proof that the ]\Hnd on which 
the world dei)ends is itself Absolute and Infinite in any philo- 
sophical sense of those words. Dr. Caird, indeed, asserts that 
in the very notion of a spiritual self-conscious being there is 
already ^involved what maybe called a virtual or potential 
‘ infinitude,’ and that as contrasted with Nature it is the 
])rerogative of mind to be in virtual possession of* a kind of 
infinitude. Now although it be the characteristic of a spiritual 
intelligent being that it cannot be shut up in its own indi- 
viduality but shares in the life of the world around, and also 
that the Perfect Unity of the ideal and the actual is only a 
promised possession, not an acquired inheritance ; yet it by no 
means follows that in the fact that we can feel and know it 
to be our Ideal inheritance, there is to us a ^ revelation of the 
^ Infinite and of our essential relation to it ; ’ or that in the 
distinction between our actual selv('s and our hh^al aspiration 
there is presupposed - an identity that is beyond tlie distinertion.’ 
The consciousness of all imperfection here may indeed svfpjcst 
that there is a Perfect Being elsewhere, but it assuredly does 
not prove it. 

In the converse proposition Dr. Caird, following the lead of 
Hegel, contends that our individual self-consciousness is a 
moment of the self-consciousness of the Infinlt(% and that 
it is by uniting ourselves wdth the Absolute Thought or Self- 
Consciousness tlnit w^e realise ourselves as rational and spiritual 
beings : — 

^ In one word, to live no more my own life, but lot my conscious- 
ness become posse^ssed and suffused by the Infinite and Eternal life of 
spirit. Yet it is just in this renunciation of self that I truly gain my- 
self, or realise the highest possibilities of my nature. . . . For whilst 
in one sense we give up self to live the universal and absolute life of 
reason, yet that to which we thus surrender ourselves is in reality our 
truer self. ... It is the fulfilment and freedom of every spiritual 
being to become the organ of Infinite and Absolute reason. Wheii we 
attain the ideal perfection of our nature, the self that is foreign to it is 
foreign to us too ; it has become lost and absorbed in that deeper, 
higher self with which our whole life and being is identified * (p. 250). 

* The knowledge and love of God is the giving up of all thoughts 
and feelings that belong to me as a mere individual self, and the identi- 
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fication of my thought and being with that which is above me, yet in 
me — the Universal or Absolute Self, which is not mine or yours, but 
in which all intelligent beings alike find tlie realisation and the perfec- 
tion of their nature’ (p. 257). 

This position has all tlie attractive power which Pantheism 
possesses for both religious and speculative minds ; and it is 
not surprising to find that the followers of Hegel in Ger- 
many have shown a strong tendeney to drift into a Pantheism 
which reduces God, Man, and Nature to a colourless identity. 
Dr. Caird foresees the danger, and he therefore claims for his 
])osition that it docs not involve the identification of the finite 
spirit with the Infinite ; but that, on the contrary, in it the 
Individuality of each human spirit reaches its intenscst specifi- 
cation: ^ it gives us a principle in the light of which we can 
‘ see that God is all in all, without denying reality to the 
" finite world and to every individual human spirit.’ * Never- 
theless, it IS difficult to see how the theory that all con- 
sciousness is the phenomenal manifestation of the Infinite and 
Absolute Self-consciousness can, when rigorously pressed, 
help destroying the individuality of the finite and absorbing it 
into the Infinite, for then, as he admits, our rational ^ know- 
" ledge of God is, in one point of view, God’s knowledge of 
" Himself ; ’ in other words, the Absolute is only self-conscious 
ill man, or in some finite intelligence, which is needed to 
bring the Absolute to self-consciousness; and in this point of 
view the philosophy of religion is described as Ssimply a con*- 
‘‘ scions development of the process by which the finite spirit 
‘ loses its finitude.’ 

It is most interesting to note the similarity of Dr. Caird’s 
final position with that arrived at by the ancient iEishis of 
India, a thousand years before our era. Professor Max 
Miiller, in his Introduction to the edition of the ‘ Upanishads ’ 
recently published at Oxford, says that the object of the 
Upanishads is to recognise the self in man as a 

* In the * Scotch Sermons,’ recently published, he describes this 
position as a ‘.Christian Pantheism,’ p. 21. ‘Whether Hegel should 
‘ be regarded as flieist, pantheist, or atheist,’ says Prof. Flint, ‘ is a 
‘ point on which not only his foes but his disciples are divided, so 
‘ that you have Hegelians of every shade of religious opinion, each man 
‘ believing himself faithful to the system of his master.’ Mr. Hunt, 
in his ‘ Essay on Pantheism,’ says that while ‘ Hegel dreads nothing so 
‘ much as pantheism,’ he yet concludes his Encyclopaedia with some 
verflCB from a Perdan poet which express, as well as poetry can express, 
the great idea of his Philosophy, and these verses arc ‘ perhaps the most 
* accurate expression of what is called Pantheism which we have yet met.’ 
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‘ phase or phenomenal modification only of the Highest Self ; that 
Highest Self which was to them the last point that could be reached 
by philosophical speculation ; it was to them what in other systems of 
philosophy has been called by various names, to ov^ the Divine, the 
Absolute. The highest aim of all thought and study with the Brahman 
of the Upanishads was to recognise his own self as a mere limited 
reflection of the Highest Self, to know liis own self in the Highest 
Self, and through that knowledge to return to it, and regain his identity 
with it. . . . That Highest Self, which had become to the ancient 
Brahmans the goal of all their mental elforts, was looked upon at the 
same time as the s!:ardng-point of all phenomenal existence, the root 
of the \\ oriel, the or.ly thing that could truly be said to be, to be real 
and true.’ 

Again : 

‘ The key-note of the old UpanislnnK is Know thy Self,” hut with a 
much deeper moaning than that of the TnoOi rrsuvrov of the Delphic 
oracle. The ‘‘ Know thy Self ” of the U]>anishads means, know thy true 
Self, that it underlies thine ego, and And it and know it in the highest, 
the eternal Self, the One without a second, which underlies the world. 

. . • And yet they did not believe in tlie annihilation of their own 
self, annihilation was certainly not the last and highest goal to which 
the philosophy or the religion of the Indian dwellers in the forf\>t 
looked forward — the true self was to remain.’ *• 

This parallelism of thouglit supplies one of the miiiiy in- 
stances in Avhich the philosophical conclusions of the present 
day coincide with those of pre-Christiun times, and it serves 
to enforce the importance of an exhaustive study of the data of 
history, on which alone a true philoso[)hy of religion can be 
constructed. The plillosopliy of Hegel is essentially historical, 
and is in perfect accord wdtli the warning of Professor Max 
Miiller, that ‘ the problems whicli cdiiefly occupy theoretic 
‘ theology ought not to be taken up till all the evidenct^ that 
‘ can possibly be gained from a comparative study of the 
^ religions of the world has been fully collected, classified, and 
^ analysed.’! 

III. The study of the comparative hi>tory of religion throws 
fresh light upon the problem of religion itself. It is a study which 
has been neglected alike by theologians and philosophers, who 
have confined their attention almost exclusively to theoretic theo- 


* The Upanishads, p. xxx., Oxford, 1879 ; Hibbert Lecturop, pp. 
317, 361. Cf. the interesting dialogue between Uddalaka and his son 
iSvetaketu, in which man’s true relation to the Highest Self is ex- 
plained, in the /lAandogya-upanishad, vi. Professor Knight falls into 
the ancient phraseology when he says that God is the ‘ Substantial Self 
* that underlies the surface evanescent self.’ ‘ Scotch Sermons,’ p. 135. 
t Science of Religion, p. 22. ^ 
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logy. This neglect hawS arisen, not from any doubt as to the im- 
portance of the subject, but from the very partial knowledge 
which could be obtained before the discoveries of recent years 
supplied the key to unlock the vast storehouses of religious expe- 
rience contained in the Sacred Books of Mankind. The dis- 
covery of a new set of sacred books resembles the discovery 
of the key to a lost language — it opens up an endless vista 
into an unknown country. The papyri of Egypt with the 
sculptures and frescoes of her tombs and temples reveal the 
ancient religion as told not by the Hebrew slaves, but by 
her own priests and literati ; the cuneiform inscriptions on 
the tablets and cylinders found in the libraries of Nineveh 
disclose a religion anterior to the migration of the Abrahamic 
tribes from Mesopotamia; Sanskrit has opened the sacred books 
of India to European scholars, and offered ‘ for a study of reli- 
^ gion in general, and especially for the origin and growth of 
^ religion, the same peculiar and unexpected advantages which 
^ the language of India has offered for the origin and growth of 
^ human speech ; ’ * * * § the romantic enthusiasm of Anquetil Du- 
perron recovered the fragments of the Zend Avesta, and dis- 
closed glimpses of the purity and lofty thought of a religion 
which, although it is now ])rofessed by a mere handful of Par- 
secs, bade fair at one time to become the religion of the civilised 
world ; and the Buddhist books in Pali, in Sanskrit, in Thibetan, 
and in Chinese, unfold a code of ethics which can hardly be 
ranked lower than that of Christianity, and portray a life which 
is the ^realised ideal of all that Buddha taught.’ f These 
ancient documents unveil the soul of the people ; they are the 
most perfect expression of their individuality, a moral portrait 
‘ drawn by their own hand,’J and a record not of the history of 
kings and conquests but of the movements of spiritual thought 
in the religious experience of mankind. § 

* Max Muller’s ‘ llibbert Lectures,’ p. 131. 

t ‘ Le Bouddha et sa Religion,’ par B. »St. Hilaire, Introd. v. 

X ‘ Etudes d’Histoire Religleuse,’ par E, Renan, p. 3. 

§ It is an interesting problem to examine why the precious grains of 
truth contained in sacred books are often hidden under heaps of 
rubbish, and thoughts which are simple and fragrant as with the 
dew of the morning are found growing in the same soil with thoughts 
which are not only silly, but even repellent and hideous : — 

‘ A stagnant fen, 

Grown rank with rushes and with reeds, 

Where a white lily, now and then 

Blooms in the midst of noxious weeds.’ — Boccaccio. 

The subject is diecxissed in the Preface to ‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ 
pp. X., xxxviii. 
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Now it is the function of a philosophy of religion not merely 
to trace the movements of spiritual thought, and to classify 
and generalise the experiences enshrined in the sacred books 
of mankind, but also to formulate the principle which shall 
enable us to make a comparison that is scientific and philo- 
sophical. Philosophy, as the interpreter of facts, with a view 
to their complete unification, aims at comprehending the true 
significance of the religipvis facts which history has accumu- 
lated, so as to grasp the principle which brings them into 
proportion and unity. Amid the resemblances and diversities 
which appear on the surface of the different religions, — re- 
semblances which apparently unite religions essentially different, 
differences which apparently separate religions closely united 
— it is the work of philosophy to seek for the clue to their 
spiritual meaning, for the principle of thought, of order, and 
of law, which underlies these resemblances and diversities, and 
binds them together in organic unity — in one word, for that 
unification which is characteristic of all developing thought. 
This principle of unification is found in the essential idea of 
religion itself, which, though it cannot exist apart from the 
particular religions, and becomes known only as expressed and 
realised in them, is yet presupposed in every religious ex- 
perience, just as the force of electricity underlies and is pre- 
supposed in the thunder-storm which is its manifestation. 
This fundamental idea or principle of religion, while it is ever 
changing its manifestations in the outward form of positive 
religions, in all future times no less than in all past times, yet 
itself remains constant and unchangeable throughout all time. 
In it therefore we find the clue to the significance of the 
positive religions, and the standard which determines their 
relative place and their value in the ascending scale which 
marks the evolution of the religious consciousness of mankind. 

And here Dr, Caird throws out a suggestion which can only 
be elucidated by a more detailed analysis of the various 
positive religions than is possible in an Introduction : — 

* Moreover, it is in the light of this fundamental idea of all religion, 
if at all, that we shall be able to perceive whether the various religions 
of the world, and the successive stages in tlie history of individual 
religions, rise out of each other not arbitrarily or in obedience to 
merely external conditions, but by a natural transition, as the stages of 
one organic process* * (p. 326). 

* Hegel viewed the phases of religion as so many stages in the 
development of the consciousness of the unity of the human spirit with 
tlie Divine or Absolute. The chief stages he divides idto three, which 
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That the successive stages in the history of individual 
religions rise out of each other by a natural transition is cer- 
tainly true. In the historical religions there is no great diffi- 
culty in tracing the pi'Ogress of their growth and of their decay. 
In India/ for instance, the Hindoo mind unfolds the idea of 
God througli well-defined stages of the evolutionary process 
from the words of sim])le faith contained in the earlier Vedic 
hymns until it reaches its highest expression in the philosophy 
of the Upanishads ; in Egypt f the decline of the idea of God 
is no less marked as we trace it from tlic sublime conception of 
the more ancient hymns to the lowest depths of the animal 
worshi]^ of later times ; in Hebrew thought we see its gradual 
evolution from the inadequate idea of a Being who converses 
with Adam in the garden of Eden, until it reaches its highest 
spiritual conception at the well of Sychar : ^ God is a Spirit.’ 
Although the evolution of the consciousness of the Infinite 
among the Aryan, the Egyptian, and the Semitic races is very 
different, each religion having its own peculiar growth, each 
following its own path through the wilderness,’ each being 
characterised by its own genius — the S2)irit which is the living 
result of all the stages through which the progressive move- 
ments of thought have 2)assed within its religious experience, 
— yet all have sprung from the same seed, and in all the growth 
has jwocceded not by arbitrary conditions, but in the natural 
transition of an organic development. 

We do not, however, possess sufficient data to establish the 
further suggestion, that the various religions of the world ‘ rise 
^ o2it of each other by a natural transition.’ We see, indeed, 


lie designates as the religions of nature, of the individual spirit, and of 
the Absolute Spirit. In the first God is felt as natural being or natural 
power. In the second the Divine is viewed as subject, and has three 
representative forms : Judaism the religion of sublimity, Greek Poly- 
theism the religion of beauty, and lioman Polytheism the religion 
of the practical understanding. The Absolute Spirit, after passing 
through these forms, conies to know itself as such ; and in this self- 
knowledge God is reconciled with the world and man, and apprehended 
as essentially Triune ; this absolute religion is Christianity, which diffePB 
from Absolute Philosophy only in form or expression, being the same 
in substance. (Flinfs ‘ Phil, of Hist.’ p. 510.) 

* Hibbert Lectures (1878), sections on ‘ Evolution in Vedic Religion * 
(p. ^139) and on * Growth of Religion in India ’ (p. 131). 

t M. B. de Roug^, * Annales de la Philosophie Chr<5tienne,’ tome xx. 
p. 327. No trace of the earlier growth of the Egyptian religion has yet 
been discovered — it springs, like Athen6 from the brain of Zeus, fully 
armed. 
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that the religions of Zoroaster and of Buddha were reactions 
from the religion of the Veda, that Confucius and Laou-tsze 
based their teaching on the works of Hhe ancients,’ that Chris- 
tianity was cradled in Judaism, and that Judaism itself may 
have been influenced, although the traces are but slight, by 
the religions of Egypt* and of Persia;! but, on the other 
hand, one of the greatest historical religions, the Egyptian, is 
the earliest of which we have any record; and the latest, 
Islam, is certainly not the crown and glory of tlie religious 
consciousness of mankind ; while the striking similarity of the 
position to which the Hegelian method has led Dr. Caird 
himself to that of the ancient Hindus, is not without significance 
in its bearing on the question. All that we are justified in, 
asserting on our present data, as it seems to us, is that in 
the never-ending quest after the Infinite, and the struggle of 
thought with the mystery of the universe which is ever pressing 
for solution, there is an organic evolution, in which the spiritual 
principle advances towards higher developments of the religious 
life — each stage of the growth being so related that the earliest 
religious phenomena contain the promise and potentiality of 
the religious future of the world. Further data may be forth- 
coming hereafter which shall establish the historical connexion 
of the religions of the world; but tlie evidence at present 
available only shows that no religion can be regarded as 
isolated and separate from the others, that all are bound 
together in the unity of thought as different forms in which the 
universal idea of religion has expressed itself by the all-domi- 
nating activity of an ideal and spiritual development, and that 
in every religious anomaly we must turn to the study of 
development for its solution. 

But if it be a function of philosophy to determine the origin 
and development of religion, it is also its function to formulate 
its passage towards dissolution and decay. There is a dif- 
ferential process always going on towards either growtii or 
dissolution. Religions are growing or decaying, integrating or 
disintegrating. During the earlier part of the cycle of changes, 
the integration predominates ; the centre of the cycle is cha- 
racterised not by equilibrium between the integrating and 
disintegrating processes, but alternate excesses of them ; 
and the cycle closes with a period in which the disintegration, 
beginning to predominate, eventually puts a stop to integration 
and undoes what integration had already done.J It has been 

* Renouf s * Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 244. 

t Kuenen’s ^ Religion of Israel,* cap. ix. 

J H. Spencer’s ‘ First Principles,’ p. 284. 
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pointed out by Baur, that the cycle of decay and dissolution 
had already set in among the old Pagan religions, and that 
they were crumbling to ruins before Christianity appeared to 
complete the process. The decay, however, was only in the 
forms and institutions from which the spirit which used to find 
in them the best expression of its religious feelings had de- 
parted, because its expansion had become too great to be any 
longer confined within the ancient limits. The new wine 
bursts the bottles ; ‘ the old system decays because the new 
^ truth which is to succeed is already there ; the old would not 
^ decay if the new had not arrived, be it but in germ, and been 
‘ long labouring to undermine and eat away the existing struc- 
turc. . . . The leaven is working deep out of sight, and the un- 
‘ resting vital process cannot be stayed, but goes evenly and 
‘ regularly forward in its successive stages, until it has produced 
^ a new creation.’* Dr. Caird adopts this theory of Baur, and 
says, that ^ the decay of the old religions was not a mere pro- 
‘ cess of negation, but one wrought by the hidden implicit 
‘ energy of the higher truth tliat was yet to be.’ This theory 
may hold true in some cases,! as when Brahmanism decays 
during the thousand years of the Buddhist reformation, and 
then again wins its empire over its rival which is driven forth 
from the laud of its birth to be welcomed by the stranger, the 
Turanian race; or when Judaism decays, and in its decay 
gives birth to Christianity, which it never acknowledges as its 
own, but leaves to be adopted by the stranger, the Aryan race, 
and to become the religion of European civilisation and progress. 
But it does not account for the decay of the religion of Egypt,, 
which we may trace in its decline from the zenith of its spi- 
ritual life to its fall in the gross animal worship of later times ; 
which nevertheless was not wrought by the ^ implicit energy of 
‘ a higher trutli,’ for the decay of the religion went hand in 
hand with the decay of the nation itself. 

In the presence of this law of evolution the question arises, 
is there anything in the idea of organic development which 
derogates from the claim of Christianity to be a religion of 
divine and supernatural origin ? Dr. Caird considers that there 
is not, and he faces the question with characteristic courage : — 

‘ Christianity implies a new spiritual movement, an advance or eleva- 
tion of the human spirit, which, though it does not obliterate, transcends 
all the results of its past history. ... In organic development the* 

* Baur’s ‘ Church History,’ p. 10. Eng. Ed. 

t Archbishop Trench has some excellent remarks on the Quickening 
of the Old Faiths, in his ‘ Lectures on Plutarch.’ 
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new, though presupposing the old, involves the introduction of a wholly 
original clement not given in the old. ... In the light of this 
idea we can perceive these imperfect notions yielding up, under the 
transforming influence of Christianity, whatever element of ti uth lay 
hid in them, whilst that which was arbitrary and false falls away and 
dies’ (p. 355).* 

Christianity, therefore, cannot be regarded as an isolated phe- 
nomenon severed from all connexion with the religious thought 
and culture of pre-Christian times, hut must be viewed as the 
unfolding of the blossom which has assimilated to itself all that 
was best and noblest in the religious thought of the ages. 
When Christianity entered the stream of the world’s history, it 
bore upon its waters truths wdiich awoke such a response in 
the hearts and minds of men as siiowed that it was in essential 
relation to the spiritual and moral eoiisciousucss of mankind, 
which had been developed thi*ough the disciidine of the earlieu* 
religions. Had not man’s moral consciousness been already 
developed, Christianity could not have gained a hearing in tlie 
world in its character of an essentially moral religion. Chris- 
tianity laid hold of the spirit of man with irresistible force, 
because the whole moral and religious development not merely 
of the isolated and insignificant Jewish nation, but of all the 
races and nations of the ancient world, constituted a prepara- 
tion for it : ‘ The glory of Christianity lies/ says Archbishop 
Trench, ^ not in its having relation to nothing which went 
‘ before itself, but rather in its having relation to everything ; in 
^ its being the middle point to which all lines, some consciously 
^ more unconsciously, were tending, and in which all centred at 
^ the last.’ t 

This preparation will hardly be found in the not very 
elevated idea of Providence which represents it as ^ busying 
^ itself in providing facilities of travel, and of rapid and saft^ 
^intercommunication, for the messengers of the (rospel,’ but in 
the intellectual movement of men’s minds and in the lofty aspi- 
rations of their hearts.l 

* Mr. Hunt says that the ‘ attempt of Strauss to connect his doc- 

* trine with Hegel’s was unwarranted — the whole spirit and character of 
‘ Strauss’ “ Life of Jesus” is contrary to Hegelianism. Hegel was con- 
‘ sti-uctive,* (Essay on Pantheism, p. 286, 7u) 

t Hulsean Lectures, p. 4. These lectures are illustrated entirely by 
the religions of Greece and Rome, which have not left any sacred books ; 
they give no heed to the Eastern religions, which have in them, as 
M. Renan observes, ‘quelque chose de plus profond que les cultes 

* grecs et latins — ils parlaient davantage au sentiment rcligieux ’ (Conf . 
d’Ang. p. 42). 

J The view which the Christian fathers took of the relation of 
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A real preparation for Christianity is seen in those 
spiritual aspirations of the soul which have been happily called 
^unconscious prophecies of heathendom,’ the implicit expecta- 
tions of the life and teaching of Christ: — ^Your father 
^Abraham rejoiced to sec my day, he saw it and was glad.’ 
We recognise it when the Egyptians, two thousand years before 
the Christian era, spoke of God as the ^ One, Sole, and Only,’ 
and announced that the principle of the final judgment would 
be in accordance with the formula, ^ I fed the hungry, 1 gave 
‘ drink to the thirsty, I clothed the naked, I sheltered the out- 
^cast, 1 was a father to the fatherless;’* — when the Hindu 
prayed in the land of the Seven Eivers^to the ^ Father, who is 
most fatherly of fathers ’ — when Zoroaster proclaimed God 
to be the Father of righteousness iind truth, and the Friend 
of all men who do right and are true^when Buddha, being 
touched with pity for the sorrows of all living creatures, w'as 
moved by his exceeding great love to leave his wife and 
home to preach the salvation of the world by the Law of Self- 
sacrificing Love — when Confucius spoke that one word, 
which we translate by many : ‘ Do not to others what you 
^ would not others should do to you,’ and taught that ^bene- 
^ volence is the love of all men ’—when Socrates bade Alci- 
blades wait for some one who should teach him how to 

Groiik thought to Christianity applies witli equal force to the other 
religions. Clemens Alexandrinus says that the Greek Philosophy was 
^ the gift of God, and as the pedagogue led the child to school (ijrai- 
‘ iiiywyii) so it led the Greeks, just as the Law the Hebrews, tow'ards 
^ Christ,’ and that these philosophies were steps leading from the lower 
to the higher, and a preparatory discipline of the human consciousness 
in the providence of God, (Strom, i. 28. Cf. Gal. iii. .24: 6 roftoQ 
jraicttyoiyoc yiyovev etc Xpitrrov, Strom, vi. 8, 17.) The Greek 
philosophy with its feeling of the profound significance of tlie human 
consciousness was the most important antecedent of Christianity in the 
historic development. 

* M. de liouge says of tlie Egyptian religion : ‘ L’unit6 d’un etre 
‘ supreme existant par luumeme, son dternitt^, sa toute-puissance et la 
^ generation eterneUe en Jlieu ; la creation du monde et de tons Ics 
‘ etres vivants attribute a ce DieU supreme : rimmortalitd do Tame 
^ compl^tee par le dogme des peines et des r^ompenses : tel est le tbnd 
‘ sublime et persistant qui, malgre toutes les deviations' et toutes les 
^ broderies mythojogiques, doit ' assurer aux croyances des . anciena» 

* Egyptiens im rang tr6s-bonorable panni les religions de rantiquite. — 

Rev. Arch., Feb. 1860. ^ Etudes sur le Rituel Funeraire des Ancient 

^ Egyptiens,’ p. 73. ‘ Sai an Sinsin,’ ed. Brugsch, § 14. Contrast the 

Egyptian pride, ‘ I fed the hungry,* with the Christian humility, * Lord, 

* when saw we thee an hungered and fed thee ? * ' 
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pray, and remove the ignorance of his mind,* * * § when on the 
day of his death he bade his friends search through all 
lands for the great teacher who should remove the fear of 
death from their minds,t or when he drew the portrait of the 
perfect man$ which in its minute details foreshadows the like- 
ness of the Son of Man four hundred years before the Cross of 
Calvary, § It would be easy to multiply these longing desires 
of the ancient world, this consciousness of some want acutely 
felt, this hunger and thirst after righteousness, this journeying 
of the nations ^ seeking the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
^ him and find him.’ The instances we have given must, however, 
suffice as manifestations of the deep movement of religious 
thought which pervaded the world, and prepared the nations 
for higher truth and wider knowledge. 

As an instance of the intellectual movement which prepared 
the way for Christianity, we will take the universalism to 
which the history of the world had been tending for centuries 
before. Plutarch tells us that Alexander the Great thought 
that God, whom he considered to be the ‘ Father of all men and 
‘ in an especial manner of the best men,’ had sent him to unite 
the nations in a universal body, so that all men should regard 
the world as their common country, the good as fellow-citizens 
and brothers, the bad as foreigners and enemies. Zeno raised 
this idea of Alexander to a nobler region when he conceived 
a Universal Republic, the grand republic of intelligences, 
with God for Master, and his eternal thought for conduct and 
law. The broad basis of Roman civilisation and law com- 

* ‘ When shall that time come ? ’ asks the statesman, ‘ and who shall 
‘ be my teacher ? ’ ‘ It is even one who careth for thee,’ replied the 

philosopher, . , . ‘ and he shall remove the mist which now envelopes 
*your mind, that you may discern what is good and what is evil.* 
Alcibiades, ii. 150. Cf. 1 Pet. v. 7, ‘ Cast all your care upon Him, 
‘ for He careth for you.’ 

t ‘ Greece is a wide place, and there are many foreign nations also, 

* and in search of this teacher many regions must be explored, and 
neither money nor trouble spared in the search.’ — Phaedo, 60, 61. 

X ‘ Though doing no wrong he will have the greatest reputation for 

* wrong-doing ’ — ‘ he will go forward immovable even to death, appear- 
‘ ing to be unjust throughout his life, yet being just ’ — ‘ he will be 

* scourged ’ — ^ last of all, after suffering every kind of evil, he will bo 
crucified’ (ayaoxi^SvXevdijaeTai), Plato, Sesp. ii. pp, 361, 362* 
Clement of Alexandria, quoting the passage, describes Plato as ^ all but 
^ foretelling the dispensation of salvation’ (fioroyov\i 7rpo(/)ijrev(M}r rrjy 
ciarijpioy ohcoyoulay). — Strom, v. 14. 

§ Socrates, the ^ religious missionary doing the work of a philo- 
‘ sopher,’ as Grote describes him, when he ^ struck the fire out of 
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pleted this political and mental unity. And thus it became 
a marked feature of the age in which Christianity appeared 
that its spiritual consciousness had been so far enlarged that it 
over-passed the exclusiveness and distinctions which separated 
men from each other, and laid hold of the universal elements 
in an all-embracing unity. But this universalism which 
knows no distinction of man and man is a characteristic of 
Christianity, and St. Paul does but repeat, while giving deeper 
significance to, the thouglit of Alexander when he says : ‘ Ye 
‘ are folloAv- citizens with the saints and of the household of 
* God ; ’ and he uses as a Christian formula, an < expression 
wliich he may have borrowed from Menander, * Whoever is 
‘ by his nature good, is of noble race, be he Ethiopian or Scy- 
‘ thian. Was not Anacharsis only a Scythian?’* Thus the 
characteristic of the age and of the religion were alike uni- 
versal ; and it is in this universal tendency common to both 
that we find the true point of contact between Christianity 
and the Roman Empire. 

When Christianity appeared bearing the truths which were 
the real response to the spiritual cry of the world for light, it 
came not as a philosophical theory but as a Life. Christianity 
would have had no jdacc in the world’s history had it not been 
for the person of its Founder, that mighty personality which 
drew all men unto it by its living relation to the thought 
of its own and of all time : ‘ -Sterna sapientia sese in 
‘ omnibus rebus, maxim o in hmnana mente, omnium maximS 
^ in Christo Jesu manifestavit.’f The ideal of supveme excel- 
lence which had stirred the bosom of humanity for ages, now 
shone forth in actual life, clothed itself in flesh and blood, 
became the world’s ideal realised in fact. Christianity gave 
the world what the world needed — not a body of abstract 
principles of morality, for that it already possessed, but an 
ideal of moral beauty which, passing into its spiritual conscious- 
ness, became henceforth the absolute standard of perfection, 
the ideal type of the whole human race, the representative 

‘ other minds which set light to original thought, permanently enlarging 
‘ the horizon, improving the method, and multiplying the ascending 
^ minds of the speculative world,’ exercised an influence over the sub- 
sequent history of European speculation which makes him one of the 
most important forces in the religious history of mankind. 

* Quoted by Denis, ‘ Histoire des Theories et des Idees Morales dans 
‘ r Antiquity,’ tomei. pp. 369 sq., who suggests that the expression may 
have become proverbial, and found its way into St. Paul’s Ep. to Col. 
iii. 11. 

t Spinoza, Bpist. xxi., vol. iii. 195. 

VOL. CLIII. NO. CCCXIII. M 
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man. The Son of Man was the title that Chi'ist chose for 
Himself, and it expresses that universality of character which 
is elevated above all peculiarities of time and place, so that 
no nation and no age can claim Him as ('xolusively its own, 
but every age and every nation feel that lie is for them the 
Perfect Man. The consciousness of Jesus became the general 
consciousness of mankind, and the earlier Christians lived in 
the unspeakable joy of imjdicit faith in His Life. But tlic 
age was too speculative and philosopliic for men to rest con- 
tent in this feeling towards tlie Life alone ; the questionings 
of the understanding soon disturbed the intensive serenity of 
simple faith, the horizon gradually changed, and Christianity 
was required to show its connexion with tlie previous intel- 
lectual possessions of mankind, and to formulate the essential 
relations of its parts as members of an organic whole. To 
answer the great questions of the age, the Christian conscious- 
ness was driven to make clear and explicit what it deemed 
intrinsic to itself, and to formulate in the definite conceptions 
and expressions of the Creed the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, round which their whole spiritual consciousness re- 
volved. 

Each of the historical religions, r(*flecting the spirit of Its 
age, exists apart in its own majesty and genius, yet all are 
bound together as members of one organic whole, and ^11 poljit 
to the higher development of the religious idea expressed in 
Christianity. And Christianity in taking the place of llie old 
religions proved its relation to them, not merely by supplying 
the moral and spiritual wants of human nature which were 
intensely felt, but in adopting and assimilating into its own 
life and thought all that was good and true in them, and by 
gathering to a focus the various tendencies which had been 
converging from different points, and giving them their fullest 
expression. But the law of evolution cannot bo arrested at 
this point ; it leads us to the conclusion of Lessing that as the 
New Testament afforded, and still affords, the ^second and 
^ better Primer for the race of man,' so there will be a ^ new 
^ eternal Gospel which is promised us in the primer of the New 
^ Testament itself I ’ * 

When W6 regard the religions of the world as members of ah 
organic unity, we see that the universal or essential element in 
religion is not to be reached by any rule such as that of St. 
Vincents ^ Qho4, semper, quod ubique, quod ah omnibus.’ 
To the content of belief by this canon would reduce 

Die Erziehung des Menscheiigescblechts, pp. 64,-86.' 
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the residuum to those attermated elements which are held iii 
common by fetishism and Christianity. For, as Dr. Caird 
justly remarks, it is not that which is common to barbarism 
and civilisation which is most truly human, but that in which 
civilisation difiFers from barbarism. There is not a single idea 
in Christianity which remains what it was in the pre-existent 
religions, for every idea has been transfigured and absorbed 
into its more })erfect life. As the element common to all the 
stages of human life is reached by grasping the idea which 
gives to their successive forms the character of oiic organic 
whole, so, in order to reach that which is really universal in 
religion, 

‘ we must go beyond the mere historical forms, and see beneath them 
the idea which is ever advancing to its fuller realisation, which at each 
successive stage of its progress loses nothing but leaves nothing un- 
changed, and fulfils the past only by transmuting the past. The per- 
fect or absolute form of the idea, so far from giving us that which is 
common to all other forms, will thus retain in it unchanged not a single 
element which belonged to them. While it explains the latent signifi- 
cance of all that was true in the imperfect religions, it will transcend, 
and by transcending annul and destroy them.’ (pp. 82-85.) 

It is this universal element in religion which seems to have 
been in the mind of St. Augustine, w'hen he wrote these most 
remarkable w ords : The essence of that which is now called 
^ the Christian religion existed in the ancient world. Never, 

^ indeed, was it lacking since the human race began till the day 

when Christ came in the flesh. Henceforth true religion, 

* which already existed, took the name of Christianity.’ * 
How this implicit revelation became explicit is one of the 
great probleiiH of the Philosophy of Religion. 

We have touched on some of the chief topics discussed by 
Dr. Caird in his * Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,' 
which we ho[)c may prove to be in very deed the introduction 
to a larger work in which they will be treated in more detailed 
analysis. As it now stands, however, it will supply many 
thoughtful men, pressed by the arguments of those who are 
opposed to everything worthy of the name of religion, with a 
‘ reason for the hope that is in them.’ Even those who do not 
agree with the Hegelian solution of the problem of religion, 
will welcome a book rich in the results of speculative study, 

* ‘ Res ipsa, quae nunc religio Christiana nuiicupatur,* erat apiid 

* antiques ; nec defuit ab initio generis humani, quousque Christus 
veniret in carnem ; unde vera religio, quae jam erat, coepit appellari 
Christiana,’ — Retr. i. 13. 
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broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its original sugges- 
tiveness. To all it will sliow that there are strong and weighty 
reasons, arising out of the very nature of man as a spiritual 
and intelligent being, which impel him to the belief in a God 
who is not the Unknowable, but is One who reveals Himself 
in thought and to thought ; and that our feelings of awe and 
veneration are more fitly offered to a Being in whom are hid 
‘ all the treasures of wdsdom and knowledge,’ than to one who 
is not only the Unknown but also the Unknowable, and there- 
fore, for aught we can tell, the Unworthy. The belief in God 
as a being who, while He fills our capacity for knowledge, still 
leaves us with the feeling that there is in Him an infinitude 
of beauty and truth which He Avill impart to those who searcli 
for the deep things of God, must always be an ennobling 
thought, and is one which will impart a never-ending impulse 
to penetrate into the illimitable realm of truth, and realise the 
fact that to know God is for the spirit of man eternal life. 
Then the sphere of religion becomes, if we may avail ourselves 
of the lofty description of Hegel himself, 

‘ a region in which the spirit rids itself of its finitencss, and relates 
itself to that wliich is unlimited and infinite — where its attitude is no 
longer that of dependence but freedom, and where the individual 
has no longer to do witli himself, his interests, liis vanity, but only 
with absolute truth. All anxiety and doubt, all petty cares and 
troubles, all narrow and selfisli interests, are left behind on" the sand- 
bank of time. In this pure region we penetrate beyond the outward 
deceitful shows and semblances of the world, and behold all things 
revealed to us, transfigured in tlie pure light of truth and sollened in 
its halo of eternal rest and peace.’ * 


Akt. VI. — 1. Vltalie Actuelle. Lettres a un Ami, par 
EImile t)K Laveleye. Paris and London : 1880. 

2. I Partiti Politici alle Elezioni Generali delV anno 1880, 
appunti di Statistira elettorale. Con Carta grafica. Lstratto 
dair Archivio di Statistica, anno v. Roma e Torino: 1880, 

rpHE name of M. de Laveleye is not new to European lite- 
rature or to our own readers. Ranging in the subjects 
of his study from the poetry of the Nibelungen and the 
Eddas to the abstruse questions of the nature and causes of 
the monetary changes of the last half-century, his genius has 
dwelt by preference in the regions of rural economy, of popular 
instruction, and of the problems of politics, regarded as a brunch 


♦ Philosophie der Religion, i. 5. 
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of moral philosophy. We have lately had to combat some of 
his views on primitive property in land, which he held to be 
essentially inapplicable to modern society ; but we now rejoice 
to find ourselves in cordial agreement with him. Towards the 
close of the year 1878 M. de Laveleye repaired to Italy, not, 
as he tells us, in order to revisit the scenery and the works of 
art with which he was already acquainted, but to study on the 
sj)ot the working of the institutions newly introduced into the 
peninsula. He wislied to converse with the leaders of thought 
in Italy. But he cannot lay aside the good taste of the 
cultivated student of art, and he wields a facile pen, which 
illustrates the pages of his journal with piquant and kindly 
Avord pictures, both of men and of scenes. 

The letters, now issued in a volume, were originally pub- 
lished in the ‘ Revue de Belgique.’ The fugitive character 
impressed on them by their form is to some extent counteracted 
by the novelty of some of the observations and the frequent 
truth of not a few of the reflections. 

It is obvious that in attempting to skim the cream of a 
series of letters we cannot accompany the author in liis tour, 
or jot down day by day, from his lips, the impressions that 
he received. The route from Brussels to Naples is too well 
known to allow of such a mode of review. On the other hand, 
the Avork is too slight to allow of being used as the basis of 
a systematic article on those economic and social questions 
Avliich the author had chiefly at heart. The only method, 
therefore, by Avhich we can hope at once to interest the reader 
and to do justice to tlie Avriter, is to select one or Iavo of the 
chief points Avhich his travels Avere intended to elucidate ; to 
throw together those remarks on such points which are 
scattered in the letters ; and to reproduce some of those pen- 
and-ink vignettes Avhicli add to the brilliancy of the pages. 

Here, for example, is a sketch taken in the passage of the 
Ali)s 

‘ Traversed the Brenner in a tempest of snow. The locomotive 
painfully toiled up the steep incline, perpendicularly surmounting the 
torrent Avhich braAvled at the foot of the precipice. The side of tho 
mountain is completely covered with stalactites, and draped Avith silver 
curtains formed by the frozen AA^aters. The effect is that of fairyland. 
Through the filling snoAvflakes loom lofly summits, like gigantic 
phantoms of the gods of the mythology of the North, guarding the 
])ass. It seems as though they Avere about to annihilate us by the 
avalanches suspended by their sides. On the southern slope the storm 
ceased, and we arrived at Verona in a splendid night, illumined by a 
cloudless moon.’ 
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The chief motive of the journey is indicated by the author 
in a few lines at the commencement of the first (diapter. In 
Europe there exist, he says, two centres of hij;’h intellectual 
culture — the Latin and the German. They differ widely, but 
from their union spring admirable fruits. Such, for example, 
was the genius of Goethe, profoundly German in its inspira- 
tion, but Grreco-Latin in its form. The great works of the 
German economists are but little known out of Germany. 
The Italian economists, however, have made them the subject 
of profound study ; and, adding to the Teutonic philosophy 
the clearness of view and vivacity of expression proper to the 
Latin spirit, have produced very instructive and very useful 
books. M. de Laveleye desired to make the acquaintance of 
tlie authors of these books. 

Two practical problems relative to education have received 
in Italy an amount of illustration that merits attention. 
These are, the question of religious teaching as a portion of 
primary instruction, and the mode of recruiting the body of 
professors in the universities. These are indicated, at starting, 
as the main objects of the investigation of the tourist. But 
the urgent questions of the distress of the working classes, of 
the relation of the peasants to the rich, and of tlie best method 
of assuring agricultural progress, prove to be those on which, 
in perusing the lettei's, the attention of the reader will be most 
closely rivetted, and on which indeed the most light has been 
thrown by the writer, -Vbove all, the alarm excited in the 
minds of the ablest statesmen by the apparent witliering up of 
the religious jn'inciple throughout Italy is cclioed again and 
again in the letter'^. Here is one passage, out of many, on 
this subject : — 

‘ On arriving on lliti other side ot‘ the Alps I Ibnivl every one dis- 
quieted, toiiiieiited wiili vague iears, regarding the future as involved 
in gloom. I was much struck by this; nothing had ])Tepared me to 
expect it. “ What disquiets me for my country/’ said ]\I. Politeo (a 
Professor of Philosopliy at Venice and at Padua), is the fact of tlie 
gradual disappearance of the religious sentiment in all classes of society, 
which has left a complete void. In Belgium and in Germany, faith yet 
subsists among a large portion of the population. It is perhaps a cause 
of embarrassment in political struggles, but it is a guarantee of morality 
and of stability. England has been the first country in the world 
because it is there that religion has preserved the most influence. 
Thence that sentiment of duty, that hoiTor of falsehood, that respect 
for right, which are so conspicuous among the English. In Italy, in- 
difference is general. Among the tradesfolk, and' even among the 
aristocracy, the religious idea is dead. Amongst the townspeople 
religion is regarded with hostility ; in the rural districts it survives only 
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in certain habits which have no influence on the daily life. Even the 
clergy has no longer an ideal . I do not venture to say that it doubts, 
so little does it reflect on religious questions ; but it has no enthusiasm 
for its faith. Fanaticism is, at all events, an evidence of force of mind 
and of the existence of spiritual life. Here you will not meet a single 
lanatic. The priest says his mass habitually ; he occupies his mind 
with his own petty interests, and thinks little of securing the power 
of the Church or of the Pope. Jn the same way la prUtrophohie^ 
the hatred of what is clerical, so ardent oti the other side of the Alps, 
liardly exists in Italy. No one dreains of striving against that which 
attacks no one and resists nothing. From this general absence of 
strong beliefs results an enfeebling of character, a reduction of the 
moral level, which renders (everything possible. We may continue to live 
tlius for a long time ; but, on the other hand, by the action of a slow 
and invisible decomposition, avc may witness a sudden catastrophe.” ’ 
(p. 52.) 

.\t Venice JSf. clc Lavcleye convevsctl also with M. Fambri. 

‘ ^[. Fambri is one of the best orators in the Parliament. He also 
SOLS things in gloom, though from a diflerent point of view from 
M, Politco. ‘‘Except in the South,’' said lie, the dangerous classes 
are not very numerous in Italy ; but th('y are active, noisy, and 
audacious, Avliile tlie Conservatives are inert, timid, and easily in- 
timidated by menace. In case of trouble, a small minority can 
dominate and crush the majority. There is. it is true*, the army, 
wliioli is excellent. It is at present animated by a good spirit, but the 
demagogues seek to acquire influence in ii. The non-commissioned 
ollicers are iJI-paid,and enjoy a groat amount of freedom. Tlie circoli 
JUirmnti^ which are tolerated, form a direct excitation to revolt. If 
ever this bad spirit makes its way into the array, we shall be exposed 
to the most frightful consequences.” ’ 

The ‘ Circoli Barsanti ’ are a kind of clubs, which are, in 
reality, republican and demagogic associations. They are 
named after a sergeant of the name of Barsanti, who was shot 
by order of a court martial, some six years ago, for participation 
ill a riot at Pavia in which an officer was killed. It was 
alleged that Barsanti was unjustly condemned, and the 
agitators made use of his name to found a sort of propaganda 
in the army. 

‘ Wh.it the deputy Fambri said to me has given much food for 
reflection. In our social condition, profoundly troubled as it is, the 
elements of disorder augment so rapidly that we have indeed need to 
count upon the army, to prevent an explosion. But what will happen 
if the army itself is invaded by subversive doctrines ? In the southern 
countries that danger is more to be feared than in the north. Ideas 
spread more quickly. They pass from one to another by lively and 
impassioned speech. In countries where men drink beer, they^ ex- 
change a word every two minutes, and it takes years to ripen an idea. 
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Here it is always the life of the forum ; excitement is communicated 
like the electric spark.’ 

This division between the north and the south of Italy 
is remarkably illustrated by a map annexed to a small 
pamphlet on political parties in Italy, recently published at 
Rome, and bearing the name of Orazio Focardi. As a graphic 
illustration both of the bent and of the force of political 
opinion, this map is well deserving of being taken as a model. 
The various colleges, or electoral centres, are indicated by 
concentric circles, of which the colour indicates the party re- 
turning the representative, and the number shows the number 
of votes received per hundred of electors. The green circles, 
which indicate the returns of the deputies of the Right, arc 
very few south of the line which extends from Viterbo to 
Ancona^ They are most thickly spread on the shores of the 
rivers which run from the Alps to the Adriatic, and on the 
classic borders of the Arno. In the old kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies the brown circles, which represent the dissident Left, 
are most numerous and most concentric. The pink circles, 
indicating the ministerial party, also ranked as Left, are more 
evenly distributed over the peninsula. 

At Bologna M. de Laveleyc had long conversations with M. 
Minghetti, the former Prime Minister, then president of the 
Provincial Council of the Bolognese. Bologna is an important 
centre of the working-class movement. The view there taken 
is gloomy. The prefect of Bologna is described as gravely 
occupied with the social question. He spoke of the great 
sufferings of the people : — 

‘ Their misery,’ lie said, * is real, and the resignation to the state of 
aifairs, formerly so general, has disappeared with the religions senti- 
ment. It is astonishing and alarming to see with what rapidity the 
former has given place to an absolute incredulity, and often to a hatred 
against religion and its ministers. In Romagna, especially, this hos- 
tility is met in all classes. It is not so much that theoretic socialist 
doctrines are spread in Italy ; it is misery that developes among the 
people, in the towns as well as in the counti*y, a suppressed irritation 
and a violent hatred against the existing social order.’ 

Of Minghetti our author speaks in the highest terms. His 
recent work on the Relations bet\Veen Political Economy and 
Law and Moral Philosophy is much misrepresented by the 
French translation. ^ Is it not absurd,’ said Minghetti, ^ that we, 
‘ who evetywhere else — in Belgium, in France, or in England — 
‘ would form the left centre or even the left, are here the ex- 
‘ treme right ? as if we were reactionaries.’ He lamented the 
lame progress of representative government in Italy, which he 
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attributes to the absence of an organised opposition. With the 
exception of a small band of seventeen or eighteen republicans 
there are no serious differences between the deputies. The con- 
sequence is, that debate degenerates into personal squabbles for 
office. The abstention of the clerical party from political 
action appeal's to the Italian patriot to be a national mis- 
fortune : — 

‘ The misfortune of Catholic countries,’ remarks M. de Laveleye, 
‘ is, that when the clerical party intervenes in politics, it makes use of 
the religious sentiment for its weapon. It enforces its will by the 
pulpit, the confessional, the altar, the sacraments. On the other side, 
tlie Liberal journals wage a war without (juarter against the priest. 
Between the two currents of opinion the religious sentiment is pro- 
foundly injured. In Italy, where faith is rapidly vanishing, the clergy 
takes no part in active politics, and it is scarcely at all attacked in the 
journals. If, as in Belgium, an ardent hostility against the religious 
idea should develope itself, the formidable pi*oblem will be pressing 
for solution, Can a people exist without religion ? ” ’ 

‘ Yes,* cried Madame Mingbetti, ‘ that is what I often ask with 
anguish. Around me, in the world, I see that faith daily becomes 
more rare, even among women. There is not often among them reasoned 
infidelity, absolute revolt ; but doubt, chill, indilference. Is a belief 
in God about to vanish ? Will the heaven become empty, and will 
there be there no longer a Supreme Being from whom to seek consolation 
ill our hours of sadness and discouragement ? Is everything about to be 
reduced to this earth, to those moments so often shadowed, saddened, 
made desperate ? Do you not feel the chill of annihilation seize 
you ? ’ 

* The political situation of Italy,’ according to M. de Laveleye, ‘ is 
regulated by the cardinal fact that there is no line of distinct demarca- 
tion tiaced between political parties. In Belgium, the separation 
between Catholics and Liberals is absolute. In France, it is the same 
between Monarchists and Republicans. In Italy you pass, by invisible 
gradations, from tlie extreme left to the extreme right, nor is there a 
man who can state clearly what are the ‘'great principles” which 
divide the two paities.’ 

M. de Laveleye attended with much interest the debates 
of the Italian Parliament. The luxurious appointments of 
tlie palace of the legislature struck him as affording a harsh 
contrast to the misery of the people. The press is treated as a 
fourth power, the whole of one side of the tribunes being 
reserved for the reporters. There is also a large tribune 
reserved for officers of the army ; a species of encouragement 
for political sympathy the wisdom of which the Belgian 
statesman more than questions. For the general public the 
accommodation is small and access difficult. The fatal 
facility of speech which characterises the Italian race is hinted 
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by the polite phrase, non sans longueurs. The tolerance and 
patience of the Chamber are perfect. A ministry is overthrown 
with the utmost gentleness and calm. The absence of distinct 
party principle, while it is conducive to this agreeable smooth- 
ness of debate, appears to our author to be a veritable danger. 
As the parties were regarded in December 1879, the right, 
counting 110 members, followed Minghetti and {^lla. The 
centre comprised only thirty voices, led by Cesar Correnti. 
The left is very numerous, and is divided into numerous sec- 
tions. Cairoli leads 140 members; Nicotera, GO; Depretis, 
90 ; and Crispi from 20 to 30. These are exclusive of some 
seventeen Republicans who follow Bertani. Again, local or 
provincial reasons may cause cross divisions of the Chamber. 
Peruzzi is above everything a Tuscan. Thus a Cabinet is 
never sure of a majority from day to day. ^ The insta- 
^ bility of ministers is tlic scourge of parliamentary govei nment, 
‘ There has been a much larger number of ministerial crises 
‘ than there has been of years rf the existence of the kingdom 
of Italy.’ In France the tenth year of the Reimblic closed 
with the fall of the thirty-seventh Republican Cabinet. 

We may add here one or two striking facts illustrative of the 
parliamentary system of Italy, takeri from the previously cited 
pamphlet by Orazio Focardi, entitled ‘ I Partiti lh)Utici alio 
‘ Klezioni Generali,’ of wliich the data are extracted from the 
Archivio di Statistica. Since 1861 the number of electors in 
] taly has increased by one-half, while the population has in- 
creased by one-fifth, in round numbers. Thus while in 1861 
there were two hundred electors (accurately 192) to every 
10,000 inhabitants, in 1880 there were 232 electors to every 
10,000. The total number of voters in 1880 was 621,896, the 
population being estimated at 26,801,154. Of the electors 
56 per cent, voted in 1861, and 60 per cent, in 1880. These 
232 electors per 10,000 inhabitants of Italy are proportionally 
more numerous than is the case in Belgium, where there are 
152 voters per 10,000 inhabitants. In Spain, Austria, and 
Switzerland the proportion of electors successively increases. 
In the United Kingdom, in 1880, there were 965 voters; in 
Germany, 2,136 voters; and in France, 2,695 voters for every 
10,000 inhabitants. The proportion of electors who voted 
ranges from 20 to 80 per cent., the latter proportion being 
(said to be) attained in France in 1879. Signor Focardi has 
not boen able to ascertain the proportion of voters to electors 
in England, owing to the varying number Of votes possessed 
by each voter in different constituencies. We made the cal- 
culation in March 1880, that 63*4 per cent, of the total 
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number of possible votes were given among the metropolitan 
constituencies. In that election, 3,038,726 electors had votes, 
and 3,582,163 votes were recorded. The possible maximuni oi 
votes can scarcely have been less than 6,000,000. There 
seems to be no relation easy to determine between the cha- 
racter of the franchise and the proportion of voters who 
exercise it. In Switzerland, where there are 600 voters to 
every 10,000 inhabitants, only 17 per cent, of the country, 
and 40 ])er cent, of the town voters, voted in 1878. 

Oil the question of education, the elucidation of which M. 
de Laveleye proposed as one of the principal objects of his 
tour, the information collocled will be of less interest to the 
English public than many other portions of the book. Sta- 
tistics of the number of schools, teachers, and scholars, are 
chicily important to the technical student or writer on educa- 
tion, and are apt to weary the reader. The general result 
would seem to be that llie main educational changes which the 
last ten years have wrought in Italy arc Avith regard to the 
Avomen. Not only are tliey taught, a fact Avhich introduces an 
entirely new element into the domestic life of a great jiart of the 
])eninsula, but tliey are mure ready to come forAvard as teachers 
than are the young men. Hut it is painful to read of the miser- 
able [uttanccs doled out to the young female teachers — inade- 
quate to the dcA'clopment of tlie Avoman, scarcely equal to the 
bare support of life, M. do Lavelcye states that in many cases 
tlicsc young Avomen are unable, from their Avant of due food 
and support, to go through the simple forms of gymnastic 
exorcise Avhich form a jiart of the course of the schools. 

Here again surges uj), with ever new force, the religious 
difficulty. What little teaching Italian Avoraen have hitherto 
received was at the hands of the priest. But it is one of the 
main features of the policy of the present Government to 
keep the priest out of the school. He is regarded as a natural 
enemy to the unity of Italy, and a Avelhvisher to the re-esta- 
blishment of the temporal poAver of the Pope. How is the 
problem to be solved ? Arc the young to grow up Avithoutany 
religious teaching at all ? This would be only to aggravate 
the danger which the wisest Italian statesmen see to be already 
arising from the decay of religious principles in Italy. Are 
they to be taught religion by laymen ? Will not the result be 
the same ? Are they to go to the priest for religious teaching 
alone? In that case will not the most poAverful influence at 
the command of the clergy be directed to undermine the exist- 
ing system of affairs ? The question is one more easy to ask 
than to answer* 
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The great number of universities in Italy is a curious feature 
of the country. Italy, considering her financial position, does 
more than any other country for higher education. There are 
in Italy twenty-one universities, of which eight are of the 
first order, and seventeen are dependent on the Government. 
Four free universities, although they are under the same regu- 
lations as the others, are supported by their provinces : viz. 
Camerino, Ferrara, Perugia, and Urbino. The great uni- 
versities have four faculties — Law, Medicine, Science, and 
Literature. Theology has been suppressed. The ordinary 
salary of a professor is 2001. a year. The eight universities 
of the first order are those of Naples, Turin, Padua, Pavia, 
Rome, Pisa, Bologna, and Palermo. In these are 440 pro- 
fessors, ordinary and extraordinary. Omitting Naples, in the 
absence of statistics, the number of students has declined 
from 6,818 in 1868 to 6,446 in 1875; a diminution Avhich 
points to the increasing occupation of young men in a(;tive 
business. This multitude of academic bodies appears to us a 
great abuse. It arises from the former divisions of the 
country ; but In a united Italy three great universities would 
be preferable to twenty-one small ones. One of the conse- 
quences is that Italy is overstocked with poor professors and 
discontented students. 

In each great centre of Italian life, and in almost every 
conversation with an Italian statesman, the heavy pressure 
of the national and local public expenditure on the people 
is a foremost subject of anxiety. The pressure of the im- 
posts on landed property is increased by the abuse made by 
the provinces and the communes of the power to impose 
^ the additional centimes/ The law forlnds that these should 
exceed 100 per cent, of the original charge, but this law is 
violated in more than 5,000 communes. In 1871 these addi- 
tions to the land tax for local expenditure amounted to 128 
millions of francs. At present they have reached the sum of 
172 millions, equal to more than 13 per cent, on the principal 
of the impdt fonder. It is not unfrequent that property is sold 
for the payment of the impost. In the six years from 1873 to 
1878, 35,074 different properties were abandoned to the State 
for this cause. The communes si)end lavishly on theatres, 
boulevards, large streets, statues, and fetes. They gaily in- 
crease the heavy burden of their debts. The debts of the pro- 
vinces have risen from fifty-six millions of francs to ninety 
millions in 1877, and the debts of the communes approach 800 
millions. In Tuscany the communal debt amounts to 100 francs 
per inhabitant; in Florence to 800 francs ; in Naples to 300 
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francs ; in most of the large towns to 200 francs. If this goes 
on, remarks M. dc Laveleye, a universal bankruptcy is at hand. 

It is said that the Emperor Francis of Austria on one occa- 
sion, when travelling in Lombardy, asked a village school- 
master what was the meaning of the three letters so frequently 
inscribed on the fa9ade of the churches : * D.O.M.’ The 
schoolmaster boldly replied, dominium omnia manducavit^ taxa- 
tion lias devoured everything. ^ How much more true,’ adds 
our informant, ^ is this now ! ’ 

‘ Credit, which wo have been taught to bless, as a beneficent fairy 
Avho multiplies the good things of humanity, has become for these 
])opulations a scourge worse than the plague and the famines of the 
Middle Ages ; for they were transitory, and this is permanent. It is 
the abuse of credit ivhich has ruined Turkey, Egypt, Italy, Austria, 
liussia — all the countries where the means of production are not pro- 
portionate to the exaggerated outlay of the Government. Credit is the 
most active of tho.se agents of pauperisjition which, are now at work. 
It creates entire classes of fundholders, who live in idleness, and to 
pay wliom the tax-gatherer tears from the wretched cultivators the 
fruit of their toil. Add the commissions and the premiums given on 
the raising of the loans.’ 

Without absolutely endorsing the above cry of distress, it is 
impossible to doubt that there is but too much cause for view- 
ing with alarm the results of that fatal facility of borrowing 
which, with ourselves no less tlian with the Italians, has found 
a ncAv field for its exercise in the various independent and irre- 
sponsible local authorities created throughout the country. 
The loans outstanding against the various local authorities in 
England in 1878 had reached the aggregate of 114,683,002/., 
of which nearly one-fourth had been contracted in the last 
three years. The total expenditure of local taxation in that 
year was 49,328,646/., which is somewhat unintelligibly 
divided into remunerative and non-remunerative. The rate- 
able value of assessed property in England, at Lady Day 1878,. 
comprising 649 unions and the Scilly Islands, was 131,021,019/^ 
so that local debt amounts to nearly a year’s income of the 
property assessed to the poor rate. This is a state of things* 
which even in England may justly give rise to serious reflec- 
tions, for the truth is that nothing is more recklessly extra- 
vagant than popular administration by boards nominally 
responsible to large constituencies. But in Italy it has led 
the towns and communes to the verge of bankruptcy, and) 
indeed beyond it. The State has been compelled to come to 
the relief of several great municipalities, but they are prac- 
tically insolvent. 
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Very much of the outlay on local works in this country 1ms 
been professedly encountered for sanitary purposes. The 
.wild imprudence with wliich many of tlie new Urban and 
Kural Sanitary Authorities have piun^^ed their contributories 
into useless cost may be measured by one consideration. The 
first thing needed for any comprehensive and economical 
.dealing with the sewerage, drainage, or water-supply of a 
district is a good hydrographic survey of the whole watershed 
and river system of which it forms a part. In all tlic great 
Italian river-valleys this kind of survey has been admirably 
carried out by the engineers of the Government, and maps and 
tables giving the hydraulic statistics of his district arc obtain- 
able by every })roprietor. In Kngland none such exist. There 
is no hydrographic survey of even one of oiir great river- valleys, 
nor is the outflow of any of oar rivers at this moment accu- 
rately known. 

M. de Laveleye rather indicates than dwells upon the im- 
mense damage whicli has been done to Italy (and by no means 
to Italy alone) by the destruction of timber and of coppice. 
To this cause is mainly attributable the increased fury of the 
inundations of the Tiber, the Po, and otlier Italian rivers. 

‘ Two centnrios ago, Tasso wrote 

‘ Jj’Apenuin la cui selva ombrosa e folta 
Servo tli soopa alia stellata volta/’ 

Now the mountains are bare, and malaria desolatos the plains. At 
any cost the hills mast be re*-wooded, a.s the Marquis Giiiori lias done 
on his estates. The State should now act witli a high hand, and 
enforce what is uccess;\ry,’ 

In grim confirmation of some of the foregoing gloomy 
views, M. de Laveleye points to tlie increase in the number of 
emigrants and to the increase hi the number of criminals. Tlie 
number of persons imprisoned, which in 1873 was 43,7;33, rose 
dn 1878 to 48,037. Sixteen times as many murders are com- 
mitted in Italy as hi England. Kome enjoys in this respect 
an evil primacy. A homicide occurs there annually in every 
19,458 inhabitants, while in Venetia there is only a homicide 
in every 225,519 inhabitants. The local differences in the 
murder-rate are striking. In Calabria there are 70 homicides 
per million of inhabitants per annum, in Florence 8, and in 
Turin -5. For robbery Kome also bears the palm, having 49 
robberies for every 100,000 inhabitants. In Florence, for the 
same number of inhabitants, there are 2 robberies. 

Of a feature of Italian scenery which never fails to strike 
<he stranger — namely, the existence of certain desolate wastes 
within a short distance of spots where the untiring industry of 
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the colono utilises every inch of ground, and covers stony 
that ascend more vertically than staircases, with the grey 
foliage of the Italian tree of life, the olive — M. de Laveieye 
has come in contact witli only one example. It is true that it 
is the most striking- What will, we apprehend, be more novel 
to our readers is the political advantage which the Belgian 
statesman, adopting the views of an Italian of mark, attributes 
to the difficulty of inhabiting the neighbourhood of Rome. 

‘ Approaching Home, we traverse the Acjro Romano ^ still covered 
with water from the recent inundations of the Tiber. At the last 
station, two mercanti di campagna get into our carriage. They are the 
contractors for cultivation, who take on lease the latifundia of the 
Campagna RomanOy and either sublet them for the pasturage of oxen^ 
horses, and sheep, or cultivate them for corn crops at long intervals o£ 
time. They usually inhabit Rome, '^i'hey command much capital, 
and grow rich. They are middle men, like those of Ireland. Their 
profit is charged on the rent of the proprietor, and on the wages of the 
workmen. Those who have just taken their seats by us are still young, 
very vigorous, of intelligent air, with fine energetic features. They 
speak with lire, and with a true eloquence. They laugh at the new 
law which the Parliament has voted for the “bonification’* of the 
Agro Romano. It is a greiit question. As long as Rome was a dead 
city, the city of ruins, it was fitting that she should be surrounded by 
this mournful waste, struck with the curse of the malaria. Bat now 
that she is a ino<lern and living capital, should she not combat the 
plague 1 The malaria commences in June, and lasts from that time 
to tlie commencement of the September rains, when it is especially 
dangerous. Rveii in the summer the nights are cruel. The heat is* 
overwhelming, and it is not possible to allow the entrance of external 
air, for fear ol: the miasma.’ 

W e may add with reference to this law, that the subject 
has engaged the very serious consideration of the Italian 
ministry, and that the measures proposed have been recom- 
mended by a technical commission, the president of which 
was the Commander Brauzzi. The report of the Commission 
was to the effect that it was hopeless to attempt the recla-^ 
mation of the Pontine Marshes without finding the means both 
of cultivating and of peopling them. Into the cardinal question 
of drainage the report of the Commission does not enter, merely 
stating, as though no difficulty attached to the matter, that 
the areas which were suggested as the sites of four new villages 
are to be reclaimed and made accessible by roads payed 
and drained. But it is the opinion of many of the Italian 
engineers that the drainage of these marshes is by no means 
easy, if indeed it be possible. The soil, they say, is of so 
absorbent a nature that it sucks up moisture like- a Bponge^ 
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and is not to be dried by the mere process of cutting a drain. 
To this we may add that there are some indications that at 
least one cause of the formation of these marshes may be geo- 
logical depression. On the eastern coast of Italy such depres- 
sion is known to have occurred. From the close of the sixteenth 
century the engineers of the Venetian Republic have observed 
a rise in the waters of the Adriatic as compared with the levels 
of the shore. Successive layers of clay, sand, and peat are 
found in Venetia at the respective depths of 32, 35, 93'5, and 
143 yards. As peat can only form under certain conditions, it 
is inferred that four successive depressions of the coast have 
taken place. The rate of depression is estimated at from 5 to 
7 inches per century.* At Rome the zero of the Ripetta 
hydrometer is only 0*97 metres above the mean level of the sea. 
The original platform on which the ancient Pons ^lius was built 
is now 3 metres below the zero of the hydrometer, or nearly 6 feet 
6 inches below the sea-level at Ostia. It is highly improbable 
that the platform of the bridge could have been originally laid 
at such a depth. With the means at the command of the 
Romans it could only have been done by temporarily diverting 
the course of the Tiber. History is silent as to any such opera- 
tion. It is far more likely that a depression such as that still 
in progress near the mouth of the Po has occurred since the 
time of regal Rome ; and the effect of such a movement in the 
production of the Pontine Marshes is easy to understand. This 
. view of the case is also of no small importance as regards the 
Herculean task of the control of the floods of the Tiber and 
the protection and drainage of the city of Rome. 

M. Minghetti is not a believer in the economical possibility 
of the reclamation of the Pontine Marshes. In its actual 
condition, without maintenance of buildings, or cost of any 
kind, the land brings in a return to the proprietors of 100 
francs per hectare, or nearly 1/. 12^. 6r/. per acre. Devoted 
to pasturage, it is safe from the phylloxera^ from bad harvests, 
from the rivalry of American cereals. When 12/, or 14/. an 
acre has been sunk on it — to say nothing of a certain number 
of human lives — the returns will be more uncertain, and the 
annual cost permanent. It is with sincere regret that we 
have been compelled to afford to this view the support which 
its advocates can hardly fail to draw from our observations as 
to change of level. 

Connected with this subject very closely is the attempt of 

* Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vo). 
Ivii p, 361 ; vol. lix. p. 384, 
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the Government to promote the restoration of forest and 
woodland on the hills, the barbarous stripping of which has 
so much increased the rapidity and destructive effects of floods, 
both in Italy and in France, not to say in our own island. 
Nothing, says M. de Laveleye, on his journey from Florence 
to Rome, can be more sad than the effects of erosion on the 
hills under culture. Little torrents swell till they cut ravines 
for their course. The earth is carried down and the fields are 
overwhelmed. The Apennines are, in this region, formed 
chiefly of clay, and offer no resistance to the process of destruc- 
tion. Mountains of earth melt beneath the rain, and dry and 
crack beneath the sun ; not a blade of vegetation appears, 
neither herb nor bush. All is naked and sterile. 

Great hopes have been entertained of the beneficial effect of 
the Eucalyptus in destroying the malaria of tlie Campagna. 
The monks of the convent of Trc Fontane, near the Church 
of St. Paul without the walls, have made a plantation of 
these trees, with the result of being able to remain in their 
convent during the summer — a residence which, before the 
introduction of this aromatic and rapidly growing tree, would 
have been certainly fatal. But this is almost a sole instance 
of success. The causes of failure, however, may without 
doubt be traced either to the slovenliness of the planters, sus- 
picious as they always are of novelty, or to the injudicious 
selection of the gum tree planted. There are, we believe, 
more than a hundred varieties of the species. We recommend 
to the notice of the Minister of Agriculture, who takes, 
M. de Laveleye tells us, a deep interest in sylviculture, the 
Uucalyptus amyydalina. The Kucalyytiis polyanlhemoSy a 
native of South Australia, has survived tliirty winters in the 
Royal Garden at Kew. 

It can, however, only be in the event of a failure of efforts 
far more serious and better directed than has hitherto been the 
case, that we can take any comfort from the strong and respectful 
sympathy which the Belgian economist accords to the malaria. 
After all, says he, is it desirable that it should disappear ? 
Is it not a happiness for Italy that her capital should be 
uninhabitable during a part of the year? M. de Laveleye 
sees in the increase of civilisation and the unmeasured growth 
of capitals one of the great dangers of modern life. To a 
great extent it is hard to disagree with this view. But when 
he refers to AVashington and to A^ersailles, as proofs of the 
foresight and wisdom displayed by the Americans and by the 
French in placing their capitals in small towns without a 
great future to expect, and exclaims ‘Felix malaria,’ on the 
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ground that Rome, surrounded by her sombre ‘ Campagna,’ 
can never so absorb the intellectual life of Italy as Florence 
•would have done had she continued to be the capital, wc 
can only wonder what gracious excuses he might not make for 
Edinburgh March wdnds or London fogs. 

Wc shall exceed the space at our disposal if we linger on 
the very interesting passages in the work before us which 
relate to political economy, and to the contrast which M. de 
Laveleye points out between what he calls the orthodox or 
optimist school — those, namely, who adhere to the principles 
of Adam Smith, and those who invoke the active intervention 
of the State, for the improvement of society. As bearing, 
however, on scientific politics, the letter in which Dr. Panta- 
Iconi, one of the most distinguished of the Roman senators, 
acknowledges the receipt of M. de Laveleye’s ‘ Rapports do 
I’cconomie politique et de la democratie ’ (although, as the 
latter remarks, humoristic in tone), contains too much di y 
truth to be left untranslated. 

‘ 1 have read your discourse witli p^reat interest, but permit xuc to 
make one or two remarks. 1 have throe to offer you. 

* 1, IJislory proves that tlie societies where conditions are equalised, 
and where democracy triumphs, are always conquered by nations wlicro 
authority is established, or brute force is concentrated. Monarchies 
always devour republics, and your democratic society of workpeople 
will finish by liaving to work for a foreign master. 

^ 2. There are races, such as the Chine^e and the Negroes, wliich can 
produce more work, on less nourisliment, than other races. The con- 
sequence of the terrible law of competition is, that the cheaper work- 
folk, or the inferior race, will devour the workfolk of supcjrior race ; 
unless, indeed, the latter decide to kill the fornuT in order to prevent 
competition, which they seem, in fact, well disposed to do. 

* 3. But there are automatic or labour-saving machines, which oat 
less than the lowest races of mankind ; thus rnaclnnery will destroy 
labour, except that Avhich is devoted to the fabrication of machines — 
unless, indeed, the latter can be so improved as to reproduce them- 
selves, like potatoes. 

^ That, it seems to me, is the point to wlihih the laws of nature will 
lead us. How is it to be hindered ? Can human laws prevent the 
torrent from overflowing ? 

‘ Joking apart, do you think that th(*rc is no truth in my sombre 
forecast ? ‘ Yours truly, 

^ Dr. Pantalkont.’ 

That feature of the modern social system on which but 
little light can be cast from the study of tlie great writers on 
political science, the fearful increase of masses of ' hands,’ in the 
service of the steam-engine, is one that evidently strikes M. de 
Laveleye (and not him alone) wdth terror. 
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‘ When we think of Italy, we see, in a dream, under the blue sky, 
in the shadow of her vines, beautiful young couples dancing to the 
sound of the tambourine. Alas ! now they only dance at the call and 
tor the money of foreigners. Wliere is the time in which the young 
girls, in open tunics, bounded joyously to the sound of the castanets? 
The youth of humanity and the youth of nature now exist only in the 
marble of ancient bas reliefs. The costume of the Homan coxmtry- 
women, which, since the time of Leopold Hobcrt, every artist has 
drawn or painted, is now only to be found on the steps of La Trinity 
di Monte, worn by models. The petticoat and jacket have replaced it.’ 

‘ O cotton ! I cur^e thee in the name of art and in the name of 
health 1 Gathered in grief and tears, by the negro in America, by 
th(3 fellah in Egypt, or by the pariah of India ; spun and woven in 
tlioso immense i'actories where the human being, the woman, the 
child, are but the accessories of the machine of which the noise 
tleafens them, and the unresting activity devours them; everywhere 
ilioii hast replaced the national costumes, so varied, so picturesque, 
so well adapted to tlie necessities of the climate. Where are those 
good woollen stuffs, of bright colours, woven, in the winter even- 
ijigs, by the fireside, whicli gladdened the nightly tale or the 
[lopular song ? Everywhere, from Hiissia to Spain, from Scotland to 
Sicily, w<3 see the siune blue cotton, sad and mean. At Moscow I 
have soon the women shivering in October in their old clothes, which 
tliey covered with ragged matting. In Andalusia are no longer to be 
seen the short skirts and |X5tticoat8 waving round the hips. The Slaves 
of the Danube and the Save are the only people who have preserved, 
with their old family life, the costume of their ancestors ; and I have 
admired at Sissck, and at Carlstadt, in Croatia, the shifts of the 
women, with their beautiful embroidery on bretist and sleeves. But 
they cost mor (3 than a hundred francs. Soon they will acquire, with 
civilisation, shifts for twenty sous ! ’ 

I'his is a happy instance of the manner in which M. de 
Ijaveleyc allows the taste of the artist, and even something of 
the inspiration of the poet, to sparkle amid the arid wastes 
familiar to the political economist. We cannot but think, 
however, that lie has allowed his imagination to be unduly in« 
fluenced by the exaggerated expressions of their misery in which 
the Italians may at times indulge. For a stranger in Italy 
the cry of the little beggar- boy, iriorto di fame^ has at first a 
j^ainful significance. But when he takes time to observe the 
extremely fat and roguish expression of the child who thus 
appeals to his sympathy, ragged and dirty as he may be, he 
comes to the conclusion that with him hunger must arise at 
very short intervals between meals. To anyone accustomed 
to the solid comfort and delicate cleanliness of the Low Coun- 
tries, the dirt in which the Italians are wont, if not to delight^ 
at least to dwell, is an evidence of a misery which these 
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objects of compassion do not feel. We are speaking now more 
particularly of the South. That there has been a very great 
rise in the price of the necessaries, as well as the luxuries, of life 
in Italy since 1860, we can confirm from practical experience. 
Nor is there any doubt that much hardship accompanies such 
changes. But when, as in this case, they are not directly 
produced by any change of legislation, but accompany an in- 
creased activity in all walks of life, it is far from being clear 
that the people in general suffer more than they gain. It is 
another thing to view with disfavour the disproportionate 
outlay on army, navy, and the enormous and costly establish- 
ments of the ministries. The infliction of the grist tax has 
been a burden, to avoid the pressure of which most of the 
Southern peasantry would have gladly welcomed the restora- 
tion of the rule of Ferdinand II. Under that astute sovereign, 
for everyone who went duly to church and did not trouble his 
head about politics, material comfort and prosperity were for 
the most part attainable. In Northern Italy, however, tlie 
state of the population is very different. There is not in 
Europe, not even in the west of Ireland, any region in which 
the peasantry are sunk in more squalid misery and destitution 
than in the Lomellina and the fertile valley of the Po, as we 
shall have occasion to show from official sources in our next 
Number. M. de Laveleye, however, saw nothing of this 
province. 

^ Almost all the people wdiom ^ve meet/ says M. do Lave- 
leye, in the course of an excursion in the neighbourhood of 
Albano, ‘ beg.’ The monks set the example, and the work- 
people faithfully follow it. The man who is familiar with Italy 
knows that there are certain centres of begging, where men- 
dicancy is the main industry of the place. Such, in a remark- 
able degree, is Pozzuoli. At the same time in other places, as on 
the Adriatic seaboard, begging, twenty years ago, was unknown ; 
and in many parts of Italy, as in the lovely plain of Sorrento, 
it is, or was, only exercised by well-known professional beg- 
gars, who would strike the window-frames with their sticks and 
threaten to go away if they were not immediately relieved. 
The tourist is the father of the beggar ; at least it is in the 
spots which every tourist is regularly understood to visit that 
mendicancy chiefly thrives. 

From the list of prices which M. de Laveleye gives of arti- 
cles of consumption at Rome, it will be seen that the idea he 
has formed of the misery of the lower classes there is somewhat 
exaggerated. Bread, he says, is 45 centimes the kilogramme, 
which is about fourpence for a half-quartern loaf. \Vine is 
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40 centimes the litre, or about nine farthings the pint. Fine 
olive oil, an important article of diet, is a franc and a half the 
litre, or some eightpence halfpenny the pint. Pori chops are 
tenpence per pound, and fried potatoes 15 centimes the kilo- 
gramme, or three farthings the pound. The rate, of from a 
franc to a franc and a half, of the daily wages of the workman 
is therefore far from being so low as to reduce him to the hard 
jiecessity, so much lamented by our author, of living on dry 
bread and water. These prices are those of Rome, a,nd, unless 
in the case of the ready-fried potatoes, are, no doubt, consider- 
ably higher there than in the environs. M. de Laveleye 
recommends to the friends of the Italian agriculturists the study 
of ^ the question of the rabbit, in its relation to the alimentation 
" of the lower classes.’ 

The cheerful com])anionship afforded by the pig — le cochon 
fantilier M. de Laveleye calls him — to the Italian working 
man, is another of tliose features in which there is so much in 
r.omnion between the Italian and the Irish peasant. The in- 
tellectual powers of tlie pig are very far from being cither under- 
stood or develo])ed as a general rule. He is sadly brutalised by 
his English education ; the fact being that so long as the chief 
duty imposed on the animal is to fatten, his energetic mental 
powers are lulled into atrophy. If kept tolerably hungry, the 
pig is an excellent sentinel. 

‘ When the cultivator,’ says our author, ^ goes to tlie field, a lively 
young pig trots after him like a dog. While his master works, he 
seeks his own food in tlie neighbourhood, and in the evening returns 
lioine. Here wo can understand the companion of St. Anthony, 
flogs are much more rare in the farms than is the case in Bel- 
gium. Nowhere have 1 seen so few dogs as in Italy. It is true 
economy. Better the pig who earns than the dog who costs.’ 

M. de Laveleye docs justice to the Italian pig, and speculates 
t)n the important question whether the juicy excellence of the 
flesh of the wild boar, with its proper agro dolce sauce, is due to 
the pasturage of the animal on the acorns of the evergreen oak. 

As the final result of his observations on the actual state 
of Italy, M. de Laveleye expresses his accord w^ith certain 
remarks which he cites from a recent work by Signor Jacini, 
entitled ‘ I Conservatori e Tevoluzione naturale dei Partiti Poli- 
‘ tici in Italia : ’ — 

‘ Consider first the favourable side of the situation of Italy. Natural 
frontiers perfectly defined. No exterior enemy to dread. No neigh- 
bour coveting its provinces. A national dynasty devoted to the country 
and to liberty, very }5opular throughout the country, and with all 
classes. An educated army, undivided by political opinions. A 
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noblease more friendly than any other to progress in all its forms, of 
science, of art, and of letters. A great intellectual activity every- 
•where; and among the young an ardent desire for instruction. 
Numerous /oci of scientific culture. A population that is very intelli- 
gent, and, whatever may be said to the contrary, Very laborious, when 
it is assured of the fruits of its work. No religious fanaticism ; not 
even among the clergy. No great industries, or great capital accumu- 
lating masses of workpeople on a single point. 

‘Now look at the reverse. Tlie 'worst evil, in my opinion, and the 
source of all others, is the too uncrjual distribution of property, whence 
it results that the largest part of the population has to live upon 
insufficient and intermittent wages. Above all, extreme poverty in 
the rural classes. Crushing taxes ; tin* State, the provinces, and tho 
communes abusing (*redit lor unj>roductive expenses. Many private 
individuals spending more than their income ; in consequence very 
slow increase of capital. Crimes and offences more frequent than any- 
where, else, and augmenting at an alarming rate. In the South, less 
security than in any other civilised country. Justice tardy and power- 
less. The v^erdicta of juries often a veritable scandal. Associations 
of malefactors, like the Camorra and the Mafia, establishing in some towns 
a sort of reign of terror, lie volutionary sects persistent in certain pro- 
vinces. Abuse of political influence. The parliamentary system 
working detestably, for want of well-constituted parties. Incessant 
ministerial crises, depriving the Government of all authority and of 
any power to do good. The press active, hut too often made tho 
organ of personal interests or of ambitious coteries. Many discontented, 
to wit, in the little towns, the small tradesfolk chattering politics in 
tho cafes and in the streets ; and in tlie country districts the peasants, 
skinned by rent and taxes, ready to accept tlie wildest doctrines of &(i- 
cialism. The d(*plorabIe ambition of playing a [)art in the compliiM- 
tions of Muropeau politics, and among a small but noisy party the 
fatal idea of profiting by them in order to filch from our neighbours 
some shreds of territory, while all our efforts should be directed to 
making life more tolerable. 

In sum, I seem to perceive in Italy many disquieting elements, but 
without the lever which makes revolutions, a revolutionary capital. 

The’ truth and force of tlii.s nervous summary are indubitable. 
In the remainder of this, the closing chapter of the book, it is 
not clear whether we listen to the words of Signor Jacini or 
of M. de Lavelcy e. W c enter more into the region of spe- 
culation, but it is a speculation at once intelligent and interest- 
ing. ^ The sovereigns/ says our author, ‘ ^vho create a great 
‘ capital at the expense of provincial life, prepare the fate of 
‘ royalty.’ But the largest capital in the world, while con- 
taining the palaces of one of the most ancient of European 
lines of sovereigns, has grown rather in spite of than by the 
act of the Crown. How far King James I. of England would 
have sympathised witli this view of the Belgian economist 
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may be doubted ; but that he and succeeding sovereigns did 
their best to prevent the growtli of the capital is well known. 
At present tlie royal residence is rather an unavoidable acci- 
dent of the existence of London, avoided as much as possible^ 
than a central element of city growth. ^ A centre where 

* everything converges, and where everything is decided, is 

• also a shoal for a republic,’ continues M. d(^ Lavelcyc : — 

‘ The return of the Chambers to Paris is a great fault. T can conceive 
that the eneiiiies of the Republic might have demanded it, but no true 
Republican should over have consented to it. If they destroy the 
malariffj Rome will become a second Paris, and royalty will be in 
danger.’ 

The Papal question, our author holds, sticks like a dart in 
the flanks of Italy. The Sovereign Pontiff' of two hundred 
millions of Catholics out of Italy is the irrecoiicileablc foe of 
the unity of the country. The reader of these words may 
recall the prophetic doctrine of Machiavelli, that the main- 
tenance of the papal power essentially depended on the political 
disunion of the two parts of the peninsula, and that if ever 
the two were united under one powerful sovereign, the rule of 
th(^ popes would come to an end. All the wisest and most 
foreseeing j)opes, the Florentine statesman tells us, were aware 
of this vital secret, the i>()ssession of which was the true key 
to the papal policy. It is remarkable how the events which 
have occurred under our very eyes confirm the truth of the 
keen vision of this master of the art of dominion ; and the 
unconscious echo given to the ancient note of warning in the 
pages of " LTtalic Actuelle ’ is by no means one of the least 
striking features of an iuteresling book. 

The dangers foreseen by the Italian statesman from the 
relations of the papacy to the kingdom are twofold. In tlie 
interior, there is the fear of the clerical party obtaining the 
command of the elections, and thus stopping the wheels of 
government. From without is the danger of a crusade on the 
part of those Catholic states in which the clergy may become 
dominant. M. Jacinl proposes to meet the danger by a mode 
which M. de Laveleye considers would be the heiglit of im- 
prudence. He would convert the present " law of guarantees ’ 
into an international treaty, that should have the object of 
definitively regulating the question of the papacy. Italy, in 
that case, thinks our author, would lose her independence. 
The only solution of this complex problem which M. de 
Laveleye thinks possible is, ^ that the Italians should abandon 
^ a form of worship which has for its avowed aim to destroy 
^ not only their liberties, but even their nationality.’ But we 
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have seen a few pages back that this abandonment is precisely 
that which is taking place throughout Italy, and the progress 
of which has filled the Belgian, no less than the Italian, 
statesmen with so much well-founded alarm. 

The sympathies, and probably the hopes, of the author are, 
it is not difficult to see, with the Vaudois. That this pure 
and venerable relic of very early Christianity has long shed a 
ray of truth amid mediaeval darkness is unquestionable. But 
with its small body of 15,000 communicants, and with its 
allies, the Free Italian Church (which is akin to our own 
Kirk), the 'Wesleyan communion, the Baptist sect, and a 
number of reformed churches belonging to foreign residents in 
Italy, the task of winning to its faith the benighted populations 
of Central Italy may well be considered as hopeless. ‘ These 
^ different groups,’ says M. de Laveleye, ^ pursue their work 
^ of propagandism with great devotion, and gain recruits even 
* under the thunder of the Vatican, which recently drew a cry 
' of indignation from Leo XIII.’ Our eyes have seen strange 
things come to pass in Italy, but the establishment in the 
south of a form of worship so pure, zealous, and simple as that 
of the Vaudois would be more marvellous than any step in the 
revolution extending from 1860 to 1880. 


Art. VII. — 1. Report of the Committee appointed hy the Secret 
tary of State for fVar to ingiiire into certain Questions that 
have arisen with respect to the Militia and the present Brigade 
Depot System. 1877. 

2. O’Bykne’s Collection of Army Circulars. 1867 to 1870. 

3. Premature Enlistment. By Sir E. Sullivan, Bart. 1880. 

4. Ordnance Store Regulations. 1880. 

O problem has more continuously occupied public attention 
during the last quarter of a century than the military 
system of this country. Ever since the Crimean War it has 
been patent to everyone who has examined the question, that 
our army has never yet attained a satisfactory condition. 
The War Office, the Horse Guards, enlistment and pro- 
motion in the army, the militia, in fact, every part, both of the 
army and auxiliary forces, have been subjected to change. 
Some very able army officers, some of the leading statesmen of 
the day, have given their best energies to the work of reform, 
but the result has not been successful. Each alteration has 
brought in proposals for fresh changes, and each new War 
Minister finds the question still unsolved. It is fortunate 
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that the material of which our army is composed is able in 
emergencies to rise superior to organisation, and that whether 
on the sands of Africa or in the rugged fastnesses of Afghani- 
stan, we find oflScers capable of leading, and soldiers ready 
to follow, who maintain to their full extent the traditions of the 
British army of conquering or dying for its country. 

The reason for the unsatisfactory position of our army or- 
ganisation lies in the vei'y complex nature of the problem. In 
the case of continental armies, in the case of the small army of 
the United States, the objects to be obtained by the main- 
tenance of an army arc comparatively simple. Their armies 
are levied chiefly for the defence or control of a homogeneous 
territory, or for aggression on a neighbouring state; their 
colonies are not niiineroiis ; they have no distant empires to 
rule over. With England the case is different. She has, like 
other nations, to maintain an army for home defence and for 
the maintenance of* order, and, although we do not consider it 
possible or desirable for England to vie with continental nations 
in providing armies for aggressive warfare in Europe, yet she 
must be able to put an effective although a small army on con- 
tinental ground if called on to do so. But England also pos- 
sesses numerous distant colonies and fortresses which she 
must be prepaT*ed to hold against aggression. She has an 
empire in the East which requires in time of peace as large an 
army of occiipatioR as is required for the mother country ; and 
wliilst a further extension of our dominion by the sword in 
Asia need not he anticipated, yet, in time of war or of insur- 
rection in India, the army then necessary would under any 
circumstances make a very heavy demand on the resources of 
England. Tlicse several requirements present conditions which, 
if not incompatible with each other, are at least somewhat 
dissimilar. In reviewing the history of the changes in the 
army which commenced after the Crimean War, wc cannot but 
feel that the chief reason for the want of success which has 
attended the efforts of the reformers has arisen from the fact 
that those who made the first changes did not clearly define in 
their own minds the requirements of a complete military system, 
nor did they entirely appreciate the intricacy of the problem. 
The govermnent of the army was then vested in three principal 
departments of State : that of the Personnel under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was directly under the Sovereign ; that 
of the Materiel y which was under the Master-General of Ord- 
nance, a Cabinet Minister responsible to Parliament; that of 
Financey under the Secretary at War, also a Minister of State. 
The provision of money from the Treasury chest and the 
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Commissariat was under a department of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of State for War was also Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. These various officials and their departments had 
functions which overlapped and sometimes clashed. The mili- 
tary command of the Artillery and Engineers was not under 
the Commander-in-Chief. The regulation of the pay and 
allowances of the army was divided between the Secretary at 
War, the Master-General of the Ordnance, and the department 
of the Treasury which atlininistered the Commissariat. The 
inconveniences arising from this state of things, which the 
Crimean A\"ar divulged, led to the creation of the department 
of the Secretary of State for War and to the abolition of the 
offices of Master-General of Ordnance and Secretary at War. 
But viewed by our present lights, it is not clear that many of 
the difficulties of organisation which have followed the sweep- 
ing changes which were made after the Crimean War might 
not have been obviated, had the effort made at that time been 
directed rather to mend and modify the existing state of tilings 
than to overturn it. 

In examining the records of these changes which are buried 
in Hansard and in reports of committees of the Houses of 
Parliament or of departmental commissions, no very distinct 
appreciation of the nature of the army organisation which w\'is 
sought for can be found. But there was one leading person 
who at that day appeiu's to have had ch^arly in his mind the 
problem to be solved, and who, hail he lived, would probably 
long ere this have caused the tangled skein to be unravelled, 
and educed an harmonious organisation. The late Prince Con- 
sort sketched out in brief and forcible language in 1855 what 
were the defects of our military system : — 

‘ I hazard the opinion that our army as at j)ros(mt organised can 
hardly be called an army at all, but a more aggregate of battalions of 
infantry with some regiments of cavalry and an artiilery regiment. 
. . . During the Peninsular War, by the genius of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the British force for the first time assumed such numbers, and 
was kept so long tog(3ther, as to enaVjK^ him to introduce an army 
system. It came out of the contest witli the admiration of the w'orld, 
but at the signature of peace this army, as such, was broken up. . . . 
In fact, the army has never been acknowledged by the nation as a 
national want, with recognised claims to its consideration. Wc have 
nothing but distinct battalions. Occasionally some of tliem have been 
thrown together a V impromptu to meet a war in some foreign climate 
suddenly thrust upon the country, and generally not foreseen. Some 
old general officer, usually the accidental senior on the nearest station, 
has been put in command, with a staff formed by him in haste from 
his younger friends and relations, . , .We luivc in consequence, as I 
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have said, admirable battalions, but nothing beyond, — no generals (as 
a rule) trained and practised in the duties o£ that rank (for as soon as 
a colonel obtains that rank, he is, as a system, placed on the half-pay, 
and not afterwards employed, except, if at all, as inspecting officer in a 
district or as commandant of a garrison) ; no general or staff corps (to 
the organisation of which all Continental Powers have paid the most 
special and minute attention) ; no field commissariat, no field army 
department, no ambulance corps, no bjiggage train, no corps of drivers, 
no corps of artisans, no practice or possibility of acquiring it in the 
throe arms — cavalry, infantry, and artillery ; no general qualified to 
handle more than one of these arms, and the artillery kept as distinct 
from the army as if it were a separate profession/ 

As already mentioned, the first step taken in army reform 
after the Crimean War was to place the whole of the army 
departments under one minister, viz. under the Secretary of 
State for War; and between that time and 1870 numerous 
changes took place which were intended to improve. the army 
organisation. 

It is now about nine years since we reviewed the history of 
the Military Forces of the Crown, as described by Mr. Clode. 
Wo then pointed out : 1st. The unsatisfactory features of the 
present system of r(!cruitiiig, to w’hich might he traced much 
of the <lesertion, and much of the necessity for numerous mili- 
tary j)risons. 2nd. The total dislocation between the militia 
and the line ; two bodies wliicli should he cIo.sely bound 
together and mutually sup[)ort cacdi other ; and between the 
regiments and the reserves, .‘jrd. Tlic cumbersome and un- 
wieldy civil administration. 4th. The negation of all proper 
respousibility to the superior combatant officers. 5th. The 
superfluity of officers iu the higher grades. To these we would 
add tlie degradation of military rank by the profusion of hono- 
rary titles scattered broadcast over all branches of the service. 
And the enormous cost of the army in proportion to the small 
number of men. We endeavoured to show on that occasion 
what were the alterations then required in our army, in order 
to oljtaiu a simpler, a more reasonable, and a cheaper system 
of organisation, and to render the army an efficient machine, 
both for the defenct' of the country and for the protection of 
our C'olonial and Indian Empires. 

One of the more pressing problems which required to be 
solved iu 1872 was that of creating a body of professional 
officers ; and we advocated, what had become apparent to all 
army reformers, that the first step required in this direction 
was the abolition of the Purchase System; moreover, the 
vested interests which that system created were an effectual 
barrier to alterations in the cadres and other matters connected 
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with the personnel of the troops. Another important problem 
was to weld into one homogeneous army our various forces, 
which consisted of different elements ; viz. the army, the militia, 
the volunteers, and the reserves. In that article we advocated 
compulsory enrolment for the militia, as the constitutional basis 
of national defence. But although we still continue to believe 
that it is an essential feature of an efficient military system for 
this country, we are convinced that the spirit of party in whicli 
all these questions are approached will prevent the adoption of 
this national element of safety, unless an emergency should 
arise, such, for instance, as an actual invasion, which would 
bring home to the public mind the necessity of making some 
personal sacrifices for securing the defence of the country. 

Lord Cardwell approached the question with boldness, and 
with sound views so far as the personnel of the army is con- 
cerned ; and it is to be regretted that political changes pre- 
vented him from remaining in office long enough to have had 
the full responsibility of completing the reforms which he 
initiated; because, in consequence of the manner in whicli 
the changes have been worked out, the reforms which Lord 
Cardwell introduced have not had all the success which he 
stated that he anticipated. Lord Cardwell did not, however, 
realise the fact that thorough efficiency in the army machine 
will never be attained until the view of decentralisation, 
shadowed out by the Prince Consort in 1855, is acted on,'and 
until each army corps is made a complete unit for the manage- 
ment of which the general in command is responsible in every 
particular. 

The reforms which Lord Cardwell introduced may be 
roughly classed under : — 1st. Abolition of purchase for officers^ 
2nd. Curtailment of the period of service for the men, and the 
contingent acceleration of the formation of a reserve force. 
3rd. Localised depots for regiments, and the system of linked 
battalions to provide reinforcements for foreign and colonial 
service. 4th. Remodelled supply services. 

1. The abolition of purchase was the keystone to the creation 
of an army, because the efficiency of the army depends upon 
its officers, and the efficiency of the officers depends upon their 
promotion by merit, that is, promotion by selection, which 
could only take place on rare occasions under the purchase 
system. It is unnecessary here to enter into the vexed question 
of the manner in which purchase vras abolished, because each 
succeeding year diminishes the recollection of the difficulties, 
inequalities, and individual grievances necessarily incidental to 
80 great a change. But there was one feature of the purchase 
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system which undoubtedly influenced the morale of the army, and 
which cannot be replaced by seniority in promotion. Purchase 
was a relic of the feudal system and of the days of chivalry. It 
originated in officers who had raised a troop or a regiment at 
considerable expense handing the command over to another 
officer on repayment of the cost. It was practically paying for 
the honour and privilege of serving the sovereign, instead of 
serving for wages. The honour of having done faithful service 
or achieved some noble deed was the sole reward. The character 
of the service is altered when the amount of service is appraised 
by the wages it brings ; a money standard replaces an ideal 
standard ; and the desire for distinction, the spirit of emulation, 
must be fostered by other means. The old traditions of the 
army will long hang around it, and animate the body, in spite 
of the deadening influence of promotion by rotation. But an 
army requires more than this : the spirit of success is a spirit 
of continual emulation, of desire in everyone to surpass his. 
fellow in either deeds of daring or in the faithful execution of 
duty. This spirit can only be permanently fostered by the 
principle of selection. 

On a former occasion we advocated the application of the 
five years’ rule to every officer in a regiment, in order that an 
opportunity^ should be afforded of causing idle and bad officers 
to disappear. This rule has been applied to the commanding 
officers of regiments. And five years of careful administration 
of details, such as is now required from the commanding officer 
of a regiment, will, as a rule, be as much time as most men will 
give to the duty without sliding into perfunctory administration. 
The method of promotion under the new system has not, how- 
ever, yet attained a fixed basis. 

No doubt it is easy to find objections to a rigid rule of 
selection, and many officers advocate seniority tempered by 
rejection, or by rejection and selection. But an officer must 
have done something very bad to be ordered to retire ; and if 
seniority is admitted to be the rule, it would lull the easy-going 
young officer into the perfunctory discharge of his duties ; and 
it would be in rare cases that it could be departed from in 
favour of selection, Avithout raising much criticism. Whereas, 
under the action of a principle of selection, stimulating the 
spirit of emulation throughout the service, every officer Avould 
strain his energies to the utmost, and the inefficient officer 
would retire of himself after having been passed over two or 
three times. But selection Avould sj)eedily become discredited 
if based on general impressions ; it is therefore necessary that 
a clearly defined system and a tangible machinery should be 
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created for regulating the selection. There is in both the 
French and Prussian armies a machinery for this purpose. 

The system which would appear to present the fewest ob- 
jections would be periodical confidential reports from the 
colonels of regiments upon the oflScers of the battalions, and 
from general officers upon the officers of their own staff, to 
be laid before a special tribunal at the Horse Guards. The 
general idea we would shadow out is that such a tribunal 
should be composed of a certain number of general oflScers who 
have recently received promotion, representing the different 
branches of the service, and who should hold the appointment 
for a limited period so arranged that the change of members 
should be gradual. This tribunal should examine the con- 
fidential reports and record the services of every officer, and 
should advise the Commander-in-Chief on every case of pro- 
motion. Of course, where thei'e is no distinct superiority of 
one officer over another, seniority would determine the case ol 
promotion ; an officer repeatedly passed over would be recom- 
mended to leave the service. The confidential reports should 
be communicated to the officer himself, who, if he had any good 
in him, would thereby be stimulated to renewed exertion in the 
fulfilment of his duties. 

The purchase system possessed the advantage of accelerating 
the flow of promotion without loading the pension list. The 
new system of retirement dismisses officers from the army in 
the prime of life because they liave had the ill luck not to 
cam promotion ; at a time too M'hen their experience renders 
their services valuable. For instance, non-purchase captains 
of 40 years of age and 20 years of service who have not been 
promoted are ineligible for further promotion, but may retire 
on a small pension, and are liable to l)e called out with the 
reserves. Majors after seven years’ service as major, and over 
a certain age, are dismissed in the prime of life. To many of* 
these officers retirement is practically ruin, and we have grave 
doubts whether this system will not create dissatisfaction in 
the tax-paying community, when it becomes apparent tliat a 
large number of pensioned officers are spread over the country, 
their occupation gone, who have barely attained middle age, 
although they are well fitted for employment, and who will 
not conceal their dissatisfaction at their services having been 
dispensed with. On this account, as well as for other reasons 
to which we shall presently allude, the employment in the 
auxiliary forces of those officers whose age compels their retire- 
ment from the ranks of the army should be placed upon a syste- 
matic basis. But the purchase system led to the growth of many 
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anomalies in the position of the officers. For instance, the 
appointment of honorary colonels of regiments could only be 
defended on the ground that they had spent large sums "on 
the service, which they hadibrfeitedby remaining in the service 
to attain the rank of general ; and so long as purchase officers 
remain on the lists this reason must exist. Mr. Childers, 
however, in reply to Mr. 'Frevelyan’s motion in the House of 
Commons last summer, complaining of the abnormal number 
of general officers retained on the active list, stated that he 
was prepared, after ascertaining the effect of the prospective 
changes, to get rid of tlie honorary colonels upon a basis which 
would do no injustice to those in the service who had reason- 
able expectations ; and that he was prepared to make arrange- 
ments to place the appointment, the promotion, the number, 
and the retirement of the general officers of the army on a 
satisfactory footing. is the true spirit in which the 

subject should bj^ approached ; but we would add that this, as 
well us all other matters i>f army juiy, should be governed 
by the broad principle einineiate<l by Mr. Trevelyan, that 
]mbUc servants should be ]nnd either in the shape of salary 
for work that was still doing, or of pension for work that 
bad been done, a pvinclj)lc that lias hitherto been much over- 
looked in army ap[)ointmcnt<. 

2. jN’ext to the abolition of purchase, Lord Cardwell's efforts 
to create an adequate reserve force, by limiting tlie period of 
service with the ranks, have attra<^ted the greatest share of 
attention. In moving tlie Army Estimates in 1872, Lord Card- 
well said we ought ^ not to cease to enlist men under the present 
^ >ystem, which has furnished a strong and reliable army, 
^ until we have provided a new system for furnishing us with 
‘ ail army of reserve, and found how it would answer.’ The 
general idea of an efficient reserve appears to liave been 
to secure ])rotcctioii against invasion, and to fill up the 
vacancies in regiments in a great European war ; but the in- 
hufficieiicy of that view was clearly shown at the time of the 
Zulu war. It was then proved that if a reserve is to be of 
real utility, it must be available to be called upon to fill up 
the ranks on the occasion of any war in which the regiment 
to which the reserves are attached is required to serve. 

In carrying out the reforms which Lord Cardwell initiated, 
more consideration seems to have been given to the importance 
of forming a reserve than to that of keeping the army efficient. 
Indeed, six years after that speech, when the Zulu war had 
made a sudden call on our troops, there were thirty-one bat- 
talions of the line on the home establishment which had an 
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average of only 128 men who had completed two years’ 
service; two of these, the 50th and lOSrd, had only 81 
and 48 men who had this length of service. The Zulu 
campaign brought prominently into notice tlie failure of a 
system which provided regiments of boys. And there has 
been no official reply to Dr. Kussell’s statements of the 
frequent ‘ scares ’ from which the troops suffered during the 
war, nor of his description of the demoralised state of the 
troops after the war. We do not wish to be misunderstood in 
this matter. We do not despise youth in a soldier. Youth 
is the period of enthusiasm, and history shows that many of 
the most daring deeds have been done, and glorious victories 
obtained, by young soldiers. Youth has always been an 
element of success in a fighting army, provided the youths 
are made steady by means of a proportion of trained soldiers, 
and by efficient non-commissioned officers. Hut there are 
youths and youths. It is not so much the jouth as the im- 
maturity of our recruits that is in fault. The immature age 
of our soldiers is not attributable alone to sliort service. 
Short service has brought the evil into prominence. Sliort 
service does not necessarily mean an immature rank and 
file — that evil is due to premature enlistment. The recruit is 
taken at too early an age. The age at which recruits are 
enlisted is nominally eighteen, but in reality some arc taken 
at sixteen, and many at seventeen years of age: these arc 
growing boys. General Edwards reported that recruits 
grew on an average in the first year one inch in height, 
and increased sixteen pounds in Aveight and two inches round 
the chest. The soldiers we now enlist may scarcely liavc 
done growing after their six years of service with tlie colours. 
With us a large proportion of the army is under twenty ; 
and thus, whilst under the system of long service there were 
probably two old and seasoned soldiers to every recruit, under 
the present system there may be several boys or immature men 
to every old soldier. The first quality of a soldier is to 
bear fatigue and privation ; on the average, men arc best able 
to resist these between the ages of twenty-three and thirty. In 
the short service of the German army the men arc taken be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-seven, though mostly 
at about twenty, and that furnishes a mature army — indeed, 
it forms one of the finest armies which the world has seen. 
Lord Sandhurst unceasingly inveighed against the early 
enlistments* In the debate on Lord Cardwell’s bill on army 
service, he said, ^ In every continental army care is taken to 
‘ provide grown men for the service; in the British army 
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^ every regulation is framed with the intention of providing 
^ ungrown starveling boys.’ The short service system, which 
has entailed an annual recruiting of some 25,000 to 27,000 
recruits a year, has brought this feature of our recruiting into 
prominence. It would be a great advantage if the age of 
our recruits were fixed at twenty or twenty-one instead of its 
present limit of eighteen, for then we should at least secure 
ourselves against recruits of sixteen and seventeen years 
of age. But the argument against such a limitation is 
very strong, viz. that it would be very difficult, if not im- 
])ossible, to find an adequate number of recruits of twenty or 
twenty -one years of age. It not only means that additional 
inducements must be held out for men to enter the army at 
that age, but it means that young men who have already 
entered upon their trades or apprenticeships shall leave 
them for the army. There are many youths who would 
take to soldiering before they have settled down to a trade who 
would not be disposed to do so afterwards, and who would 
scarcely be tempted b.y any bounty which the State could 
sjive. We have no doubt raised a larc^e number of recruits 
with comparative ease during the last few years ; but those 
were years of bad trade, when recruiting is always compara- 
tively easy, and it does not follow that when trade revives we 
shall find the same facility. Older recruits would materially 
benefit the service, and be a measure of indirect economy. But 
the main object would be attained provided we could secure 
a full period of siiort service from mature young men. On 
the other hand, in an efficient army, the presence of men 
whose whole wish is to desert or leave it is not desirable; and 
many men, after enlisting, may be found to be very unde- 
sirable soldiers. To meet this, a suggestion has been made that 
the recruit should be considered on probation for fifteen months, 
and that during that period of fifteen months, and after the 
recruit had been drilled, he would be liable to be transferred 
to any battalion unless promoted to be a non-cemmissioned 
officer in a regiment. It would also be optional with the com- 
manding officer to discharge him, if found unfit for service ; 
it has also been suggested that power should be reserved to 
the recruit to terminate his engagement during the fifteen 
months, upon a month’s notice, but there is danger that such a 
rule would lose many recruits because of the irksomeness of 
the early period of drill ; indeed, it may be a question whether 
the permission for the recruit to purchase his discharge at a 
low rate should not be curtailed. In case of re-enhslment, 
the first service would count in the fifteen months. At the 
VOL. GLUT. NO. CCCXIII. O 
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expiration of the fifteen months he would be passed as a trained 
soldier, with some distinctive mark in the uniform, and, if 
possible, with a trifling increase of pay. If the period of en- 
gagement were made to commence when the recruit is passed 
as a trained soldier, it would no doubt go far to free the ranks 
from immature youths : but the liability of a recruit to be 
transferred without his own consent might act perniciously ; 
men who become soldiers from a liking for the profession 
carefully select their battalion either because they have friends 
in it, or because they wish to serve in the part of the globe 
where it is likely to be stationed. In a voluntary army a hai-d 
and fast line of enlistment for general service keeps out some 
of the best recruits. On the other hand, many do not object 
to general service ; it ought to be left optional, and if each 
recruit who enlisted for general service received a small allow- 
ance on being called on to leave the battalion he first entered, 
a sufficiently large number of general service men would be 
secured. 

We suggested in 1871 the use of the militia us a recruiting 
ground for the line. This has been done to a certain extent. 
AVhilst in 1872-3 there were 4,324 recruits who joined the 
line from the militia, in 1877— 8 there were 10,696. Colonel 
Stanley’s committee recommended an extension of the arrange- 
ments for this purpose. A militiaman who had undergone tw o 
trainings might, on a special report, be passed at once into the 
ranks without the preliminary fifteen months’ training, lle- 
cruiting should be encouraged from the militia, and also from 
the volunteers, of men who had had two trainings. For siudi 
men it might be w^ell worth while to hold out additional in- 
ducements in the shape of increased bounty, or even of some 
addition to the pay. 

There are collateral advantages in a short service system. 
On the one hand, it enables the commanding officer to w'ced 
out inefficient men, bad-conduct men, and skulkers, and to re- 
tain for longer service the real soldiers ; on the other hand, it 
allows men who desire it to pass out of the active army after a 
limited period of service. It reduces the number of married 
soldiers, and the pension list. It is, however, necessary to 
consider the effect of short service on the requirements of 
regiments for colonial and Indian service. In an army for 
home service, short service presents no difficulties ; but 
troops serving in the colonies or in India ought to be fairly 
trained men before they leave England ; and for purposes 
of economy they ought to remain abroad for a full period of 
service ; indeed, it would be preferable, if it were possible. 
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that the regiment should be moved as a complete body; 
that is to say, that it should go out complete, and return 
complete. Of course in practice this is impossible. There 
will, moreover, always be vacancies by deaths and by invalid- 
ing, whose places must be supplied from time to time from 
home ; but it is undesirable to add unnecessarily to the num- 
ber thus required to be sent out by a large percentage of time- 
expired men. Moreover, there are certain objections to send- 
ing out to India a large proportion of young soldiers, which do 
not rest on considerations of expense alone. Dr. Bryden’s 
elaborate statistics on the health of British troops serving in 
India show that the death-rate of men w^ho have been from 
five to seven years in the country is 8*83 per LOGO; whilst 
the death-rate of soldiers who have been in the country from 
one to four years is 12*5 per 1,000; and that of soldiers resident 
above seven years is 14*54 per 1,000. Thus the soldiers suffer 
more by death in the first three years of residence than in the 
succeeding four years. The loss by enteric fever is largely 
greater in the earlier years of sci’vice ; tluis, in tlie first four years 
the loss by enteric fever is 22 per 100 of the Avhole deaths; 
whilst ill the fifth, sixth, and seventh years if is only five per 
cent, of the total deaths, and it is still less in the older soldiers. 
The invaliding is similarly larger proportionately in the earlier 
years of service. Thus of 5,724 soldiers who bi’oke down in 
the five years 1871 to 1875, in the first four years of residence, 
3,071 were men of one and two years’ service; 2,653 were 
invalided in the third and fourth year ; of these 2,965 were 
young men under twenty-five years of age, and 2,759 were 
above that age.* The general conclusion which Dr. Bryden’s 
statistics show is that whilst it is undesirable for soldiers to 
remain in India after from thirty to thirty-four years of age, 
it is equally undesirable to remove healthy men as soon as 
they are acclimatised ; but that the younger unformed soldiers 
suffer much ; and tliat immature youths should not be sent to 
India. It has been urged that a system of service better 
adapted to the Indian regiments than the short service system 
should be sought to be combined with that system for the 
purposes of the Indian army. But although there is a strong 
feeding in favour of lengthening the period of service in India 
and the colonies generally, it is essential, if the array is to be 


* Many years are required to obtain reliable Indian averages; and 
although 1877, which was one of the most healthy years on record for 
troops, gave better results, still those were not sustained by the ex- 
perience of 1878. 
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kept homogeneous, that the regulations ns to service should be 
applicable to the whole army ; and we are doubtful of the 
expediency of creating a separate Indian army. To meet the 
difficulty of Indian and colonial service, it has been suggested 
on high authority that all Line recruits should be enlisted for 
nine years with the colours, and six years with the reserve ; but 
that all men in excess of establishment in battalions on return 
from abroad, who have more than six years’ service, should be 
transferred to the reserve. In discussing the question of 
length of service, there are considerations affecting a volun- 
teer army which are of little account in one raised by con- 
scription. The conscript is compelled to serve Avhether he 
likes it or not. The volunteer, on the other hand, takes to 
soldiering because he likes it. He adopts it as a trade or pro- 
fession, in preference to other means of employment. But 
under short service the mere fact of serving as a soldier de- 
prives him of the power of acquiring or prospering in another 
trade; and when he leaves the service, he is comparatively 
unfit for skilled labour, and can only select from the better 
classes of emplovment which are open to the unskilled labourer. 
It follows that under the present system of short service, the 
soldier, after his period of reserve service is over, is thrown 
entirely on his own resources, as an unskilled labourer, as 
he advances in life, and obtains no compensation for the sacri- 
fice of his earlier years. To such men who take a fancy to 
soldiering as a profession, it is cruelty to be turned adrift to 
seek a living as best they can, when they are comparatively 
young, and when they have a predilection for the service 
and are ready to give their lives to the State. It will take 
many years before the actual fiicts entailed by these condi- 
tions of service will be brought to the notice of the mass 
of the people; but it is quite certain that in the long run, 
as the reserve men gradually pass away, comparatively young, 
into the population, they will carry with them and disseminate 
regrets that they ever entered so thankless an employment. 
They will spread the feeling, as expressed by Lord Ilardinge, 
that the nation treats its soldiers like oranges, that having 
sucked them dry, it throws them aside. 

Whilst the manner in which the short service system has 
been worked has ignored the necessity for keeping up a pro- 
portion of trained soldiers, it has also failed to produce efficient 
non-commissioned officers. It would almost seem as if those 
who had had the control had thought that the one thing need- 
ful was so to work it as only to increase the reserv’^es — a 
system of working which may even intensify the evils of the 
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short service. For the purposes of creating a reserve, it may 
be advisable to limit the privates to their term of first enlist- 
ment ; but all non-commissioned officers, including corporals, 
should be permitted to extend their service for twenty-one 
years, of which a portion might be de riyueur in the auxiliary 
forces, and then proceed to pension; the amount of pension 
should be such as gives them material assistance in their old 
age. Soldiers who are worth pensioning are those who, whilst 
they look upon the army as their profession, are desii'ous of 
rising in it. Whilst we do not advocate <a large promotion 
from the ranks, we would not entirely shut the door to such 
promotion. But we Avould make the position of non-commis- 
sioned officers, both in pay and pension, one which would 
satisfy the reasonable aspirations of the majority of those of 
the class from which soldiers are usually drawn. Indeed, the 
non commissioned officers shoidd be permitted to adopt the 
army as a permanent profession, not necessarily limited by 
twenty-one years’ service. The non-commissioned officers thus 
allowed to re-engage, if reduced to the ranks, avouM be liable 
to be passed into the reserve, after six years’ service in the 
ratiks, to complete the period for which thep had engaged. 
Under arrangements sucli as these, the less earnest soldier 
would be able to pass into the reserves, and bo freed from 
what Avould be to him the irksomeness of serving with the 
colours after he had been thorouglily drilled. The more 
enthusiastic soldier would be induced to remain with the 
colours, and the j)ositiou of nou-coiiunissioned officers would 
become a prize worthy to be contended for by all good soldiers. 

3. The next question which Jx)rd Cardwell dealt with was 
that of localising the depots of regiments. He erected,, in 
different parts of the country, at a considerable expense, a 
series of depot barracks, for the drilling of recruits, and created 
the system of linked battalions for tlic purpose of feeding the 
regiments on service with men fit for the duties of a campaign. 
The principle of organisation upon which the British army is 
founded is that of the regiment. The lioman unit was 
the legion. With us, who have not required to move such large 
masses, the regiment became the unit. It is upon the per- 
fection of our regimental system that our former successes 
have depended, and upon that perfection wc must rely in the 
future. Any organisation which tends to sap our regimental 
system must end in disaster. 

The localising of the depots of regiments was an important 
step, per se, in the direction of improving this feature of army 
organisation ; but the working out of the idea thus inaugurated 
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through the agency of linked battalions has not proved a suc- 
cess. It broke down on the first strain of a small war. The 
trained men of the Army Reserve could only be called out in 
case of great national emergency ; therefore regiments sent to 
the scene of operations had to be made up to a war complement 
partly by recruits and partly by young soldiers drafted from 
every available regiment. The regiments first selected for 
service denuded the others, and these^ when their turn came 
to follow, had to be hurriedly filled up by men drawn from all 
parts, who neither knew each other nor the officers set over 
them. Moreover, the depots consisting almost entirely of 
recruits are liable to become nurseries of military crime. 

The idea of the linked battalion was to institute a ready means 
of recruiting the battalions when abroad ; the priiicij)lc of* the 
arrangement being that one of the linked battalions should 
a,lways remain at home, recruited up to a fair strength, in order 
that it might act as the nursery or depot of its fellow-corps 
abroad. Under the comjdcte war organisation on the linked 
battalion system, a regiment Avas to consist of three battalions, 
viz. two battalions of the line, the third being tlic brigade 
centre, or depo^ft With the roster in proper working order, 
one line battalion Avould be abroad, one at home ; the brigade 
dep6t to consist of 280 non-commissioned officers and men. 
The home battalion was intended to supply the affiliated bat- 
talion abroad wdth recruits, drawing in its own turn men from 
the depot. This in itself was an undesirable arrangement, 
fraught with inconvenience. It converted the home battalion 
into a drill school for the battalion abroad. The officers of 
the home battalion pursued tlm labour of Sisyphus; they were 
disgusted at being unable to turn their efforts to useful account 
in forming their own regiments, as each batch of recruits, as 
it became efficient, was passed into the foi'cign regiment. 
There were other inconveniences Avhich we will illustrate by a 
case in point, omitting the names of the regiments. A bat- 
talion at Gibraltar was composed of fairly old soldiers; its 
linked corps at home was a peculiarly young regiment, having 
500 men under two years’ service in "the ranks. In a draft 
sent to the battalion at Gibraltar, the sergeants from the bat- 
talion at home, avIio, of cotirse, under the present system, 
carried their rank Avith them on transfer, suj)erseded all the 
lance sergeants and nearly all the corporals in the regiment 
at Gibraltar. That is to say, that in point of service they 
were junior to men over AAdiose heads they were then passed. 
If both battalions of a linked regiment are abroad, the brigade 
depot must supply the recruits for l)f»th. The system, if pur- 
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sued, must kill esprit de corps. We believe that this would 
be" a grievous error, for the volunteer soldier cannot be treated 
as a mere machine. On this subject, the words of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, before Colonel Stanley’s Committee, are 
worthy of note : — 

‘ The real fact is that in a volunteer army the battalion is the family. 
The men wish to belong to a family ; they have no homo of their own, 
and their home is the battalion to which they belong; this is the link 
Avhich brings men to enlist in the army, and if you break that link 
you have nothing to take its place.’ 

J^jsprit de corps has been termed a form of sentiment ; but 
it is mainly the quality of mind which enables soldiers to feel 
in masses and to move in masses ; it is what gives an army its 
power over a population which outnumbers it many times. 
The joint action of the units of an army may be caused by the 
will of the commander ; but the feeling of pride in, and sym- 
pathy wdth, each other, the mutual sup])ort and assistance which 
soldiers afford each other when in difficulties, without a direct 
word of (iommaiul, result from esprit de corjjs. No efficient 
army could exist without it. It is a quality which should be 
fostered rather than discountenanced. The faciMty with which 
an army can be handleil in masses is in proportion to the per- 
fection of its subdivisioji into unity, and in order to perfect 
the discipline and the power both of manccuvring and of resist- 
ance in a regiment, or in a company, it is essential that it should 
1)C {)crmcated by esprit de corps, I’his has not always been 
sufficiently regarded, either in tlie linking together of regi- 
ments, of whom so many possess traditions of exploits shared 
in common w^ith other regiments, or in the alterations of dress 
wliich have been so numerous in late years ; and we fear that 
in the rearrangement of linked regiments under the recom- 
mendations of Colonel Stanley’s Committee, unless great dis- 
crimination be used, the same absence of consideration in this 
matter may prevail. 

Although there are objections to the system on which tlie 
brigade dej)6ts and linked battalions have been carried on, 
there is, both as a means of encouraging esprit de corps and 
for other reasons, an advantage in localising tlie regiment to a 
jiarticular county. The old four-company dejiot system, in- 
augurated by the late Duke of Wellington, possessed some 
peculiar merits ; it was popular ; it supplied battalions with 
recruits trained in regimental ways and imbued with regimental 
ideas. The advantage of the four-coin[)any depot system was 
that it acted as a regimental nursery for the regiment, and con- 
tained a sufficient number of older soldiers to enable the recruits 
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to be trained ; it afforded a place for its records when on service, 
and a point (Vappui for officers and soldiers who returned home. 
The germ of good which they contained might be utilised in 
amending the present system. 

The auxiliary, or, as possibly they might be more appropri- 
ately termed, the reserve, forces consist of the militia, the 
volunteers or yeomanry, the army reserve, and the militia 
reserve ; and it is essential to the creation of a homogeneous 
army that these should be all brought into systematic con- 
nexion with the regiments forming the regular army. 'VV'e 
enunciated in 1871 tlie principle that the militia should form 
the nursery of the line, and that the reserve should receive 
the soldier at the termination of his service with the ranks ; 
the three, viz. militia, line battalion, and reserve, being 
linked together in one homogeneous body. This was the view 
held by the late Lord Sandhurst, an officer wliose early death 
deprived the country of a sagacious and far-seeing army 
reformer. Lord Sandhurst’s counsels did not then })rcvail. 
We believe that the period has now arrived when the nation 
will at last adopt most of the changes that he advocated. A 
regiment mad« up at a short notice to a full w^ar com})lenient, 
to proceed on active service, requires, not recruits, but trained 
soldiers. If these are obtained by volunteers from other 
regiments, the contributing regiments are seriously injured. 
Hence the principles to be kept in view in a fusion of tlie 
auxiliary forces with the line are, that the arraiigemenls should 
provide an efficient reserve to he available to be called upon in 
the case of every war, whether great or small. The present 
s)^stem of mobilisation is a mere liaj)Iiazard system. On mobi- 
lisation, the reserve men who are ])aid in any particular district 
join a regiment which liaj)pcns to be quartered at that moment 
in a certain barrack in tlie nciglibourhood. It is tliercforc a 
mere matter of chance Avhich regiment a reserve man joins; 
and his chance of joining his old regiment is inliuitesimally 
small. The reserve man in a strange regiment is not ^Yorth 
half what he wainld he in his old one. He can have no esprit 
de corps for hi^iew regiment, and no one in it knows or cares 
anything abou^iim. A list ought to be kept at every regi- 
mental depot of all reserve men who liavc sewed in that regi- 
ment, with their addresses and the district in which they dra^v 
their reserve pay. Tliesc lists sliould be corrected every 
quarter. The man’s arms and kit should be ready for him at the 
depot; and on mobilisation he sliould receive a warrant from 
the officer w^ho pays him his reserve pay to proceed to his own 
depot. Thus regiments might he mobilised separately, or the 
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men might be called up by their number of years of service. 
The reserve men at present think they are ‘ pensioners ; ’ they 
must learn that they are merely * soldiers on furlough ; ’ and if 
necessary their retaining fee must be raised and their families 
provided for when embodied. They should also be called out 
annually for training. Such a system would help to foster the 
traditions of old corps, as well as the esprit de corps of the regi- 
ments. It would add to the cost ; but the importance of 
creating an army system capable of adjustment to the neces- 
sities occasioned by our frequent small wars without dislocating 
tlie*Avhole machine would amply justify the extra outlay. 

The linked battalion system, as at present worked, should 
cease, but the several regiments should remain in battalions 
attached to localities as at present. A militia regiment should 
be made the second battalion to every battalion of the line ; 
and Avhere a regiment consisted of two battalions, there should 
be a militia regiment attached to each battalion. Thus there 
would be two militia battalions attached to each two battalions 
of the line. To this should be linked one battalion of volunteers. 
Tins unit, viz., two line battalions, two militia regiments, and a 
regiment of volunteer?;, should form the complete regiment, to 
Avluch shoidd be attached the army reserve men and militia 
reserve men of the district. To this reserve wc would add a 
volunteer reserve to be created. This should be composed of 
men under thirty years of age who had served a certjiin number 
of years witli the volunteers, and who were recommended by 
their own commanding olHcer, and reported thoroughly efficient 
soldiers by the inspecting officer. 'Idicsc men should receive 
the same amount of pay as the army reserve men, and do as 
much drill as may be thought necessary, besides attending the 
volunteer camps and the annual inspection of the regiment. We 
believe that such a force might be raised, and that it would be 
most etficient if called out for active service ; and at other times 
would be more under the supervision of the military authorities 
than the army reserve jiropor has hitherto been. Volunteer 
regiments would thus, moreover, be strengthened by having 
in their ranks a certain number of absolutely reliable men, and 
they would be more bound up with the system of army organisa- 
tion than at present. 

Each militia battalion, including the reserve, should be made 
up to 1,200 men, out of which the reserve should always form 
a force of 400 men. For instance, if the array reserve 
amounted to 100, then the militia and volunteer reserves 
should be made up to 300. These reserves should be available 
to be called on for active service with tlie regiment to which 
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they belong in any case of war. The army reserve should be 
liable to be called up in the first instance, and after them the 
other reserves. It is of the first importance that the reserves 
should be effective. It is notorious that, on the late occasion 
of calling out the reserve, a large number of men were found 
to be inefficient from various (*auses, and consequently a large 
deduction had to be made from the nominal list for those actually 
efficient. There will always be the liability of finding a certain 
number of men inefficient wlicn called out, and this liability can 
only be reduced to its lowest value by careful inspection, and by 
the officer in charge keeping himself personally acquainted with 
the condition and location of every reserve man, and every man 
not found efficient and ready to serve should be scrupulously 
weeded out. The reserve should thus be considered an in- 
tegral part of the regiment, although only coming under 
the immediate eye of the commanding officer once a year. 
Fully trained men might be allowed leave of absence subject 
to the approval of the Commander-in-Chief. We believe tliat 
for the militia reserve especially there would be an advantage 
in allowing men who are known to be thoroughly etTicient to 
be exempt from attending the whole of the annual drill, and 
such exemption would make the service less unpopular with 
farmers and other employers of labour. 

Recruits would be best trained at the head-quarters of ihc 
regiment; but when the regiment is abroad they must be 
trained at a depot, and they cannot be adequately trained 
unless in company with a proportion of older soldiei's. An 
efficient depot for training recruits could be obtained by a 
four-com})any depot created by making uj) each line battalion 
to ten companies, of which two would be depot companies, 
occupying what are now the brigade depot barracks, with the 
permanent staff of the militia. This Avould bring the line 
regiments into i)ermanently close relations with their affiliated 
militia regiments and the reserves attached thereto. But very 
few, if any, of the brigade depot barracks are at present of a 
size to admit of these enlarged depots, and those selected for 
the purpose will require additional buildings; moreover, to 
render this system effective, it would probably be necessary to 
keep a larger number of regiments at their full strength than 
has been the case hitherto. 

As an alternative and more economical plan the formation 
of training depots for tlie recruits of all regiments abroad 
has been suggested, we understand, by Sir Daniel Lysons. 
There would be attached to each militia battalion one captain 
with one or more staff' sergeants to recruit for thi) line battalions. 
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and the captain would retain the records of his own battalion 
while it is abroad. When the battalion is at home, recruiting 
would also be darried on at the head-quarters of the regiment, 
and all the recruits would be trained there. Each regiment 
would have nine companies. The ninth company would act 
as a depot company. For regiments abroad all recruiting 
would be carried on at the head-quarters of the linked militia 
regiment. But inasmuch as the head-quarters of the militia 
battalion would not afford an adequate school for training the 
recruits of the regiment and to provide some machinery by 
wliich at any time vacancies in regiments abroad could be filled 
up rapidly with trained recruits, provisional battalions would 
be formed (at convenient places, such as Parkhurst, Warley, 
&c.), varying in strength according to requirements. The staff" 
of these provisional battalions Avould be permanent; the re- 
maining officers, non-commissioned officers, and percentage of 
old soldiers would be furnished from regiments of the line on 
foreign service. These battalions would act as reservoirs of 
men to fill up corps on foreign service. For instance, when 
the regiment 'went abroad, the ninth company would receive 
the untrained recruits at head-quarters, all the men unfit to 
go abroad, and all the men whose time would expire during 
the following year, and would proceed to one or other of these 
provisional battalions. All recruits raised for the regiment 
whilst abroad would be attached to this company. The 
presence, in the several companies, of the time-expired men, 
and of such otlicr older soldiers who did not accompany the 
regiment abroad, would give a tone to the provisional bat- 
talion wliich it would be difficult to give if made up of recruits 
alone. This plan would provide a reserve from which young 
soldiers could be drawn and sent to any regiment requiring 
them in case of war without injuring the working army in 
time of peace ; it would maintain the identity and esprit de 
coips of regiments ; it would leave a large recruiting staff 
throughout the country ; but it would not create so close a 
relationshqi between the line and militia and the army and 
militia reserve as the above-suggested plan of making the 
affiliated local centre the permanent depot of the line bat- 
talions. 

In proportion as officers of companies become more pro- 
fessional, their responsibilities sliould be increased. The 
training of recruits attached to their companies, the award of 
minor punishments, the settling oi* details such as fatigues and 
so forth, should be left to them instead of, as hitherto, to the 
adjutant or serjeaut-major. In the cavalry the unit of a 
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troop is too small for practical work. It is a barrack not a 
field unit. A captain who leads a squadron in the field knows 
only half the men and horses, viz., those of his bwn troop. A 
captain should command a squadron, drill his own men and 
horses, instead of leaving it to the Adjutant and Hiding 
Master, and maintain all minor discipline. Inspections from 
head-quarters have been too much matters of ceremony and 
parade ; they should be searching, making enquiry into every 
detail and unsparingly exposing every defect. 

We would here add one word upon the auxiliary forces. The 
militia and also the volunteers may be considered to be suffi- 
ciently disciplined to form an imposing element in the nation’s 
military power in the. event of invasion. As regards the volun- 
teers, at a recent review of volunteer corps in the district com- 
manded by General Willis, that officer is reported to have 
expressed his confidence in the fitness of the troops after a few 
weeks’ steady drill in barracks and camp ; and this opinion may 
be fairly applied to the volunteer rank and file as a whole. 
They all know at least the rudiments of drill; they have; 
learned to use their weapons with a precision which no foeman 
would be likely to despise ; and they arc accustomed both in 
civil and military life to habits of obedience. In physique they 
are far superior to their regular comrades, while taken man 
for man their power of endurance is certainly greatpr. The 
intelligence of the volunteers is greater than that of the 
regulars, and would make the 'work of the barrack-yard easy 
and rapid, and enable the volunteer to apply in actual fight, and 
to the best purpose, the principles the barrack-yard teaches. 
But both the militia and volunteers possess one clement of 
weakness in common. A regiment does not consist of the 
rank and file only. It should be made up of meii who know 
how to obey, and also of men who kno^v how to command. 
Here we touch the chief weakness of the force, a weakness so 
alarming in its proportions, and so disastrous in its possible 
results, that too much attention cannot be called to it. There 
are many well-trained officers in both services, but the average 
officer, whether militia or volunteer, does not possess that 
training which his position requires. It is an axiom that, the 
less trained the rank and file, the better trained should the 
officer be. And every advance in efficiency made by the rank 
and file must render more conspicuous the want of higher 
education in the officers, and more keen the perception of that 
want by those under their command ; and we say unhesitatingly 
that if the militia and the volunteers are to become an integral 
part of our organisation, as we hope will be the case, steps 
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must be taken to improve the education and training of the 
officers. With the militia this is comparatively easy, because 
when the battalions of the line are linked with militia regiments 
in the manner suggested, it would be but a small step to 
arrange for an interchange of officers upon a defined basis, 
and such interchange would bring the militia and the united 
line regiments into closer union and harmony. With the 
volunteers the question is more complicated ; but we would 
suggest tliat the way out of the difficulty would be in the 
elevation of the volunteer officer, by requiring from him higher 
technical qualifications, first having given him all needful 
facilities for their acquisition, by facilitating his service with 
line regiments, and by abolishing every distinction which 
reflects upon him unfavourably. 

4. In the other material change which was made in army 
organisation during Lord Cardwell’s administration, he was 
not happily advised. This was gathering the supply services 
into a department termed the Control Department. 

In the Franco-Prussian War the contrast was exhibited of 
two systems of administering the supplies of an army: one, 
the French, through the Intendance, which is a branch sepa- 
rated from the army proper ; the other, the Prussian, through 
the Etappen system, which exists in intimate connexion with 
the staff of the general officer commanding the army, as 
described by us on a former occasion. The French system 
failed ; the Prussian succeeded. The arrangement adopted by 
Lord Cardwell for gathering the supply departments of the 
army into the Department of Control folloAved the French 
Intendance rather than the Prussian system, and retained some 
features of the previous organisation, which had a tendency to 
prevent that perfect concert with the military departments 
which is essential to the success of an army in the field. What 
may be termed the supply departments, thus dealt with, per- 
formed the following duties. In the first place, they purchased 
and issued the bread, meat, forage, and fuel, i.e. consumable 
stores, which are contracted for from local dealers, delivered 
periodically, and issued in regulated quantities ; they kept in 
store a certain quantity of other provisions to meet emer- 
gencies. In the second place, they held and issued the stores 
for barrack use or for lodging the troops, such as tents, 
blankets, beds, utensils, &c., none of which are, as a rule, pur- 
chased on the spot, but are obtained from a central depot. 
They further allotted the barrack accommodation, which is 
a matter of strict regulation, according to cubic space, and 
provided for scavenging, lighting, &c., and other incidental 
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barrack services. Thirdly, they held and issued articles of 
equipment and clothing, which are not purchased on the spot, 
but obtained from central stores or from the manufacturing 
departments. Fourthly, they held and issued arms and ammu- 
nition, which are also issued from central depots or from the 
manufacturing departments. Fifthly, they provided transport 
for the troops. Sixthly, they provided the money and ren- 
dered the accounts to the War Office; but this duty has been 
transferred to the Army Pay Department. 

The Surveyor- General of Ordnance, who had general charge 
of the supply departments, had other important duties not in 
immediate connexion with the troops. Under his directions 
the general stores maintained as a provision in case of emer- 
gencies, of clothing or of equipment for the field, of barrack 
furniture, of arms and ammunition, were purchased ; and under 
his directions, also, the great manufacturing departments were 
carried on. The stores thus purchased or manufactured in 
the gross were detailed by the department for ti’ansmission to 
the several garrisons or stations for local use, and tlic store 
accounts rendered from the stations, showing the local appro- 
priation of stores, were examined and checked by the depart- 
ment. 

The Control Department, as devised by Lord Cardwell, \vas 
based upon that principle of distrust which, before 1855, 
governed the Treasury and the Ordnance in their relations 
to the line and cavalry — viz. the jndnciple imported from the 
Treasury-chest regulations — that every general officer in com- 
mand is to be accompanied by a controller of army expendi- 
ture, appointed by the civilian as distinguished from the 
military element in army administration, who is to look after 
him and to control the expenditure. The endeavour to main- 
tain a personal check over the military exercised by quasi 
civilian officers holding an allegiance to the Secretary of State 
for War, distinct from the allegiance to the military officer 
in command, produced the chaos which* prevailed at the early 
amalgamation of the military departments after the Crimean 
War, and its perpetuation in the Control Department neces- 
sarily prevented that simplicity and unity which lie at the root 
of military efficiency. Lord Cranbrook found that difficulties 
had arisen, and during his administration the changes introduced 
by Lord Cardwell were considerably modified ; a division was 
made between the administration of the ordnance or military 
stores and the commissariat and barrack stores and supplies. 
The personnel was placed under the Commander-in-Chief. And 
Lord Cranbrook, moreover, created the Army Pay Depart- 
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ment as a separate branch under the War Office. But further 
changes in the same direction are essential in order to secure 
efficiency, unity, and economy. Although the personnel of 
the Supply Department Avas placed by Lord Cranbrook under 
the Commander-in-Chief, the executive duties in connexion 
with the troops, such as the issue of food, fuel, forage, 
equipments, practice ammunition, the allotment of barrack 
accommodation, &c., continued to be performed directly under 
the War Office. But these are all matters subject to dis- 
tinct regulations ; and, if the regulations are clear and the 
system of account and audit efficient, tlicre is no reason why 
all direct executive functions should not be vested in the 
military department and under the general officer in command 
of the district ; whilst tlie Surveyor-General of Ordnance 
Avould exercise liis control ])y means of the audit. In the case of 
extraordinary expenditure — i.c. expenditure not contemplated 
in the regulations — the commanding officer is the only person 
who should be lield resj)onsiblc ; and ihc moi’e he is made to 
feel a real responsibility in resj)oct of the supply of his troops, 
the better generals sliall Ave produce. 

It is manifestly proper that a Parliamentary officer, such as 
is tlie Surveyor-General of Ordnance, should hold a general 
control over the expenditure in the manufacturing departments, 
as Avell as the control of purchases of stores, of the regulations 
affecting their issue to the troops, and over the audit of the 
local store accounts. But it is equally necessary and desirable, 
from an administrative point of vieAA% that after the stores have 
been forwarded to the district or station and transferred to 
the military for tlie use of the troops, the local expenditure 
and administration should be entirely in the hands of the 
executive military personnel^ under the commanding officer in 
cliarge of troops, Avho should be held responsible for the due 
custody and consumption, according to regulations, of the 
stores and supplies in his command. This responsibility should 
be enforced by an efficient form of accounts, by periodical 
examination and stock-taking, through the agency of local 
boards, and by the employment, if need Avere, of inspectors 
occasionally sent down from the office of the Surveyor-General 
of Ordnance. Under the old regulations of the service, the 
stores for an army in the field were classed under Quartei'master- 
General’s stores and Adjutant-General’s stores : the former con- 
sisting of tents, clothing, and matters affecting the well-being 
of the troops ; the latter of arms or articles proper for fighting 
purposes. In the Indian service there is a division between the 
ordnance or military stores and the commissariat stores, and. 
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as already mentioned. Lord Cranbrook has practically restored 
this division in the British service. The Quartermaster- 
GeneraPs department is specially adapted to take up the duties 
of supervising the local provision of the supplies affecting the 
well-being of the troops, as contradistinguished from ordnance 
or military stores, as well as the distribution of barrack accom- 
modation and the arrangements for transport. It would have 
been absurd to retain the Quartermaster- General’s Department 
in the face of the existence of the Control Department, unless 
for the anomaly that the Control Department was supposed to 
be a check over the fighting corps. This bar to unity of ad- 
ministration having been removed, the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department becomes the proper department for supervising 
the supply of this class of stores in immediate connexion with 
the troops. Under such an arrangement the Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance would retain that j)art of his functions 
which relates to fixing the proportion of stores to be main- 
tained at the several stations for use or for reserves, of 
approving of the estimates for stores, and of seeing to the 
purchase of such stores as have to be provided by general con- 
tracts, and received at the Tower or at Woolwich, to be thence 
forwarded to the several stations. But the purcliase of all 
stores locally would be made under the immediate authority of 
the general officer commanding, subject to regulations. The 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance would audit the expenditure 
for purchases made locally, and he w ould audit the expenditure 
or user of all stores in the custody of the military departments. 
He would also control directly the manufacturing departments 
at the Arsenal at Woolwich ; but where tliere are local work- 
shops for the repair of stores at a station, they ought to be 
entirely under the local authorities. This arrangement would 
be economical. It should lead to a reduction of expenditure 
on personnel and to an economy in the consumption of the 
stores in consequence of their responsible supervision by 
officers thoroughly conversant with the real wants of the 
soldier. But the arrangement would possess far greater merits 
than those of econom}". Whilst it would retain the Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance in his true position, as Parliamentary 
and therefore civilian officer, of controller of the supplies and 
materiel of the army, it would place the executive duties relat- 
ing to supply, w^hich are in immediate connexion with the troops, 
directly under the commanding officer. It would thus educate 
our general oflGicers in the daily wants and difficulties of supply, 
and develop© in them that administrative capacity which, in 
the majority of cases, is more necessary to success in war than 
mere fighting qualities. 
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We have hitherto been dealing with the units which compose 
the army. In the next step towards the formation of an army, 
viz. that of bringing these units into a united mass, gradual 
progress has been made. Much of the winter trouble in the 
Crimean War was due to the fact that the staff of the army 
was placed suddenly in the most trying position, without quali- 
fication by previous training or knowledge for the discharge of 
their duties ; and it could not be expected that gay young 
soldiers, of whom not many had any experience of service 
or any training in what are the duties of a staff in the field, 
could at once become, under the enemy’s fire, wary, indefati- 
gable, vigilant — the eyes, ears, and arms of their general. And 
so far back as 1855 the Prince Consort proposed a permanent 
organisation by brigades and divisions, which would include 
every branch of the service. He laid down the axiom 

^ that each division and each brigade ought to have its staff, commis- 
sariat, medical department, ambulance, and baggage train attached to 
it. That by keeping these commands and appointments filled up could 
we alone get the means of judging of the fitness of men for command, 
and give them the moans o£ fitting themselves for it. The divisions 
ought to be located in accordance with a comprehensive view of the 
exigencies of the country at home and abroad, and with reference to 
the duties Avhicli they may be called upon to perform. Camps of 
evolution, in wliich the troops should be concentrated and drilled to- 
gether during a portion of the year, should at the same time be 
formed.’ 

Although the method of educating our officers for important 
commands has not been fully developed, we have had instances 
of genius asserting itself under difficult circumstances : Sir 
Garnet Wolselcyin Ashantee, Sir F. Roberts in Afghanistan, 
exhibited the finest qualities of a soldier. Sir F. Roberts’s 
successful march from Cabul to Candahar across an enemy’s 
country, without a base of operations, is one of the best in- 
stances which could be adduced of the advantages to be ob- 
tained by placing the full control of the administration of the 
various army corps under general officers such as we advocate. 
Sir Donald Stewart and Sir F. Roberts had moulded the army 
into the shape in which it commanded success by the careful 
supervision of every detail of the arrangements for the march. 
Of course our necessities and organisation would not often 
permit of whole army corps being moved at once. Nor can 
British army corps have that permanent territorial character 
which attaches to the organisation of the same name in Prussia. 
The necessities of our empire compel us to move our troops 
according to the unit of the regiment ; and for the artillery 
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the battery. But army corps, although composed of units 
liable to shift, may usefully exist for training our officers and 
men in the highest knowledge of their j)rofession. It is only 
by creating and maintaining in time of peace army corps under 
responsible general officers, that we shall be able to educate 
our generals in the effective preservation and government of 
the army in war. 

One of the causes why general officers have not been en- 
trusted with the responsible administration of all matters in 
their command arises from the centralised system of the War 
Office and Horse Guards. This system has been developed by 
peculiar circumstances, and has been inimical to entrusting the 
general officers with responsible duties. After the great war 
the Duke of W ellington held the opinion that the nation was 
tired of the expense of the army, and that soldiers should be as 
much as possible concealed from public view. lie scattered 
the regiments about the country, and it was not till the 
Crimean War that the princijde of large camps was adopted. 
But during the forty years of peace the departments of the 
Ordnance, of the Secretary at War, and the Treasury-chest 
officers had been consistently educated in a spirit of distrust 
of the military element ; and they carried this distrust into 
the new system. If a War Minister in 18.>5 had found a 
tabula it would have been an act of insanity to create the 
system which has grown up. He would not have placed each 
chief departmental officer at every station in direct communica- 
tion with the War Office, but he would have made the 
general officer of the district paramount, and constituted him 
the focus in each district to which all questions relating to 
personnel^ materiel^ or finance would converge. By slow de- 
grees the principle of giving additional duties to general officers 
has been gradually developed, but it has not yet progressed 
sufficiently far. The general ofliccr should be made fully re- 
sponsible for every matter concerning the troops in his com- 
mand ; that is to say, in the location and duties of the troops, 
in their lodging and provisioning, and in the care of the stores, 
whether for use or reserves. In fact, the general officer should 
be the local epitome of the War Office as concentrated in Pall 
Mall. By placing this fuller responsibility on the military 
-executive, the War Office would be decentralised and confined 
to its proper functions of approving in such detail as it sees 
fit the original estimate for expenditure, whether of money, of 
stores, or of works ; and of auditing the expenditure when 
made. It is beyond the scope of this article to enter further into 
the details involved in this question of army organisation ; we 
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would only add that in connexion with the present system of 
centralisation there is one point of detail which has grown out 
of it, and which, although apparently a small matter, is one 
of paramount importarfte. \V^e mean that of the numerous 
returns required from all regimental and staff officers. In an 
army there should be no desk work which cannot be carried 
on in time of war as well as in time of peace ; and yet it 
would be im])ossiblc for regiments on war service, or for staff 
officers, to keep up the returns which are now continually re- 
quired in time of peace. W e understood that a committee had 
been appointed a short time ago, to revise the forms ; in such 
an inquiry the question to be asked as to each form is not — Is 
it useful ? but — Can it be dispensed with ? 

The changes which have been made in recent years in our 
army organisation are all so many steps towards bringing the 
army into harmony with the changes wliich liavc taken place 
in the institutions of the country, and towards making it an 
efficient instrument in the altered conditions of warfare. It is 
alwa 5 ^s more difficult to rearrange existing institutions than 
to create a new system. TJie reformers, if members of the 
old institution, whilst they possess a thorough knowledge of 
its working, find it difficult to remove themselves out of the 
influence of the traditions of the past, and place themselves on 
a standpoint where they Avoiild be unfettered by their ])reposses- 
sions or prejudices ; while outside reformers can wnth difficulty 
ac([iiirc the necessary knowledge, and they meet strong opposi- 
tion from vested interests. The alterations of the last twenty 
years have fixed the general line in wdiicli army reform must 
progress. Many abuses have been removed, we trust never to 
return, but some of these abuses possessed compensating ad- 
vantages, which tlie new system has not in all cases replaced. 
We have endeavoured, in our brief summary, to show rather 
where improvement is to be sought for than to criticise the 
past. And in judging of the efforts of army reformers from 
the days of Lord Grey 1o Lord Cardwell, it is more just to 
weigh the difficulties which they had to encounter, than to 
criticise the shortcomings of their achievements. Each step 
of forward progress lias rendered the task of reform more easy 
for their successors, and we trust that Mr. Childers will now 
place the crown on the edifice of aiaiiy reform. 
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Art. VIII. — A Dictionary of Music and M^isicians (a.d. 
1450 — 1878), by eminent AVritei^, English and Foreign, 
with Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by George 
Grove, D.C.L. London : 1878-1880. (In progress.) 

’VXrilAT should be the especial characteristics of a good dic- 
^ ’ tionary ? In the case of the class of publications to 
which the term is most popularly applied, dictionaries of a 
language or of the technical terms of a s])ecial science, tl\c 
problem is, in one sense, a comparatively simple one. Scholar- 
ship and accuracy in the expression of it arc alone demanded 
in such works, in which the literary element can hardly be said 
to exist, and which, though involving much (too often) thank- 
less and unrecognised drudgery on the part of their authors, 
may be and have been successfully accomplished by individual 
labour. But a dictionary which is not confined to the mere 
investigation of the meaning and derivation of words or tech- 
nical terms — one Avhich professes to give, Avith reasonable 
amplitude, information on all the topics connected Avith a large 
subject — stands on different and on rather peculiar ground. 
Accuracy and research are as much demanded as in the other 
case ; but Avith these must be combined literary culture and 
style, such as Avill present its varied subject-matter in an 
agreeable form to the reader. Yet it can hardly, like most 
other literary Avorks, be the production of one mind or of one 
pen. The information required to elucidate critically and 
historically even a single art, for example, can only be ade- 
quately supplied by the division of labour among a staff of 
contributors. But it is not enough that every contributor 
should treat his OAvn subject adequately after his OAvn manner. 
From the literary critic’s point of view the book, the Avork of 
many authors, must nevertheless have consistency, coherence, 
and proportion as a whole. An cncyclopaidia, Avhich deals 
with every variety of subject, may perhaps be regarded as a 
collection of essays by various autliors, though even here pro- 
portion is requisite. A dictionary dealing with one subject, 
however wide in its scope, cannot be so regarded. Individual 
preferences or prejudices must be subordinated to the true ciid 
of giving a just and well-balanced view of the subject as a 
whole; undue prolixity on a favourite theme must be cur- 
tailed ; over-luxuriant rhetoric must be judiciously j)runcd ; 
all advocacy of the special views of a clique or of an individual 
critic must be repressed. The object of a dictionary such as 
this is not to I’ccord the accidental opinions of the hour, but to 
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give an unbiassed resume of the essentials of the subject treated 
of, in which the various proclivities and amiable weaknesses of 
special contributors are marshalled into form and order by the 
firm hand of a judicious and impartial editor. 

That such an ideal standard of .dictionary-making may be 
reached under favourable circumstances, we have no doubt ; 
that it has ever been attained, we will not undertake to assert, 
wStill less that it is attained in the important work before us. 
]iut on this head it may be said at once that those who know 
liow much other work has been done at the same time by 
its energetic editor, will be disposed rather to wonder that ho 
could have carried through such an enterprise at all, than that 
it should display some need of more systematic and compre- 
hensive editing. Under such cii’cumstances an editor is also 
very much beholden to his contributors. Dictionary articles 
arc seldom or never really remunerative, as literary work goes ; 
the labour is practically honorary, and the editor is under almost 
a necessity to keep his contributors in good humour, to 

‘ Speak them fair, 

All’ stroke them canny wi’ the hair : ’ 

and nothing sets your contributor’s back up more tlian prun- 
ing and condensing him. Thus much in palliation of some 
<lelects in the Dictionary as a whole whicli cannot be over- 
looked ; but the fact of the publication of such a work in itself 
marks an important and gratifying step in the history of musical 
culture in England. Our musical literature is restricted in 
(juantity, and mostly very second-rate in quality, in every 
department ; nor would it seem that there has been any demand 
for better fare until very recently. The leading theoretical 
treatises on composition in other languages have been translated 
for the use of students, but not of course popularised, nor are 
they intended for general readers. It is only recently that 
there has sprung up among the more cultured section of 
English men and women a general interest in music and a wish 
to hear it with the understanding (up to a certain point at 
least) as well as with the spirit. And with this increased 
interest in the art has arisen the desire for more information 
about it, and the conclusion that such information is not very 
accessible, except in technical works mostly occupied with some 
special branch of the art. To quote the editor’s preface : — 

‘ There is no one work in English from which an intelligent inquirer 
can learn, in small compass and in untechnical language, what is meant 
by a symphony or sonata, a fugue, a stretto, a coda, or any other of the 
terms which necessarily occur in every description or analysis of a 
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concert or a piece o£ music, from which he can gain a readable and 
snccinct account of* the history of tlie various brandies of the art, or 
of the rise and progress of thc3 pianoforte and other instruments, or tlie 
main facts and characteristics of tlie lives oT eminent or representative 
musicians, or the circumstances attending the origin of tlieir chief 
works/ 

It is to supply this want that Mr. Grove’s Di(‘tionary lias 
been projected ; and the mere fact that it can be worth while 
to bring out a Dictionary of Music on so large .a scale, pro- 
fessing to give at least adequate general information on every 
toyiic in connexion with the art, is in itself a practical proof 
of the greatly increased interest in music in English society, as 
well as a favourable augury for the further increase of such 
interest by the supply of better opportunities of gaining in- 
formation on subjects connected with music. 

These various siilijects, as dealt with in a dictionary, may 
be approximately clas^fied tinder the heads of liiographical 
notices of eminent mnsiciaiis, articles on tlic theory and 
lestlietics of music, those on the history of the devclojuncnt 
of various branches of composition, those whicli give informa- 
tion as to the mechanism and handling of musical instruments, 
and those whicli consist merely of short ex])lanations of terms 
used in music. The biograjiliical notices form to the generality 
of readers the most interesting portion of siicli a dictionary. 
Taking a glance first, then, at this jiortion of the new Dic- 
tionary, we are struck by the excellence of some of tlie 
biographical articles taken separately, and equally so by 
their 'want of proportion when taken collectively and as parts 
of a whole w'ork. The mere statement of the space occupied 
respectively by some of tlie jirincipal biographical essays will 
indicate what a curious disproportion there is in tliis particular. 
We have a sensible but very brief and concise article on Bach, 
occupying five pages ; a more interesting but still somewhat 
reticent account of Handel, occupying ten jiagcs ; a very full 
and admirable article on Beethoven, occiijiying nearly fifty 
pages ; a good one on Mozart, of considerable length ; and an 
article on Mendelssohn, including nearly all that can be said 
about liim in the way of critical, biographical, and anecdotal 
comment, and reaching to sixty pages. Five pages for Bach, 
and sixty for Mendelssohn ! There can be but one of two 
conclusions — either Bach has received most inadequate atten- 
tion, or the article on Mendelssohn occupies a space utterly 
disproportionate to the scale of the Dictionary, and should 
have been published as a separate biographical sketch. The 
disproportion would be remarkable even in the case of two. 
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composers of equal importance ; l>ut what is the fact ? Though 
nothing can be mure absurii and uncritical than the systematic 
depreciation of Mendelssohn by tlie partisans of Schumann 
and AVagner, yet it cannot be ouestioned by any thoughtful 
fM'itic in the present day that Mendclssolin’s genius, and the 
importance of his position in the liistory of tlie art, were by 
liis own generation very much exaggerated. Partly owing to 
an unquestionable and very fascinating novelty of style, dis- 
tinctly his own, partly owing no doubt to his generally charming 
manners and disposition, Mendelssohn was the victim, during 
his lifetime and for some little time after his death, of the same 
kind of romantic homage which Byron received during the 
j)eriod of his popularity. We say advisedly the ^ victim,’ 
because for such over-doses of popularity there is always a cor- 
responding and almost necessarily an unjust reaction. The 
reaction lias for some time set in, in the case of Mendelssohn, 
so decidedly that the rising genei'ation of amateurs would be 
perfectly astonished if they could hear how the composer was 
spoken of, fifteen or Iwcnty years ago, as one who combined in 
his own genius all the best qualities of his great jiredccessors 
in the art. Such an o[)Inion is now only to be met with in the 
musical society of cathedral towns and other such fossiliferous 
strata. But the jiart played by Mendelssohn in Mr. Grove’s 
Dictionary is as if a contributor to a literary dictionary were 
to treat of Byron from the critical standpoint of the period 
when he was extolled as the greatest of poets, and when 
romantic girls wore his portrait in their lockets. It is true 
that in the concluding words of the article Mr. Grove (for it is 
an editorial contribution) does indicate a sense that Men- 
delssohn was not one of those Avho had touched the highest 
jioint in the art, but only in a rather vague general tone, by 
no means sufficient to counterbalance the effect of the whole 
article, which certainly is to stereotype a view of Mendelssohn 
that is in reality out of date. Anecdotes of him and of his 
jokes, always good-natured but often really very small ones, 
are multiplied to excess. If instead of all this mass of anec- 
dote, the interest of which is already nearly gone, and all this 
but little regulated enthusiasm, an attempt had been m^e, 
in a briefer, more considerate, and more concentrated critical 
essay, to hold the scales for a true balance of Mendelssohn’s 
genius, to show (what some people have already forgotten) 
in what the real beauty of his art consists, and (what many 
people have never known) wherein lie its shortcomings in 
expression and constructive power, such an essay might have 
done real service in reconciling conflicting prejudices and 
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putting on record a just and sober estimate of a composer who 
has been the object of so much unjust depreciation on one side 
and exaggerated enthusiasm on the other. As it is, the article, 
however pleasantly written (and what Mr. Grove writes seldom 
or never lacks that quality), is, from a critical point of view, 
a drag upon the book, and is, as we have observed, already 
out of date. Turn on the other hand to Ilach, and note what a 
contrast between what might have been expected and what is 
given. The Bach article, by Herr Maezewski, Concert Di- 
rector at Kaiserslautern, is within its limits a very well-written 
one, clearly expressed and arranged, and free from sentiment 
or enthusiasm. But if so large a space could be afforded for 
other biographies, how very inadequate is this concise treat- 
ment of Bach, in some respects the greatest name in music! 
No attempt is made at a critical estimate of his powers and 
of his influence on succeeding composers, no attempt to dis- 
criminate how far the modern cult ns of his works is just and 
reasonable, or how far based on mere fashion ; a matter in rc'gard 
to wdiich the English musical ])ublic want information, and 
might by some thoughtful and fidl criticism have been much 
instructed and benefited. The subject is in fact one of the 
most weighty and important which a musical Dictionary could 
deal with, and some pages miglit certainly have been far better 
employed in going fully into it than in recording social 
anecdotes of Mendelssohn. AVhen the Dictionary roaches a 
second edition, the subject of Bach ought to be entirely re- 
considered, and treated with the fulness and minuteness of 
criticism which it calls for, and wliich is quite wanting in this 
brief syno})sis. 

The article on Handel, written in a very rambling manner, 
is more full than that on Bach, and contains some just 
criticism, though w^e cannot but think that, with all the mass 
of easily available material within roach, something more 
might have been done to convey a vivid and living impression 
of the composer who was so great a figure in the English 
world of music, the rather as the best accounts of him, though, 
as we have said, easily accessible to literary students, arc not 
so to the reading public generally, and Schoelcher’s ‘ Life ^ is 
too full of absurdities to be recommended for special study. 
It would have been well if some one had done for Handd 
what the editor has done for Beethoven in his article, which is 
admirable, and is really the only good and accurate account of 
Beethoven, both as to facts and criticism, in our language, and 
may have served to give to many who have all their lives 
known and loved Beethoven’s genius their first distinct and 
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coherent idea of the great instrumental poet’s real character 
and personality. No one can complain of this article for 
undue length, for the genius of Beethoven is so colossal, the 
place he fills in modern music so entirely above that of any 
other composer, that no justice could have been done to the 
subject in a brief article. The essay gives evidence of most 
laborious preparation, and appears to be as complete as such 
an article could possibly be made, containing a great amount of 
information in regard to the production of many of the com- 
poser’s works, and giving sufficient of anecdote and personal 
traits to bring his figure vividly before us, though without 
bestowing too much space on this part of the subject. It 
would have been impossible to make a lifelike portraiture of 
Beethoven without giving some few of the curious stories that 
are on record of his grotesque eccentricities, but the author 
has shown a commendable judgment in keeping this part of 
his subject within bounds. Other anecdotes and sayings of a 
more serious nature are welcome, revealing as they do some 
additional aspects of a character which, some superficial 
uncouthness apart, appears greater the more we know of it. 
The critical remarks on Beethoven’s genius are very true, just, 
and often eloquent, and in the main keep fairly clear of that 
tendency to rhapsodise which is the besetting sin of writers on 
music. We can hardly see the necessity, and we rather 
question the good taste, of placing on record, in very medical 
language, the results of the post-mortem examination of the 
cage in which the spirit of Beethoven had been pent ; one 
would rather feel with the si)caker in the epilogue to ^ Fifine : ' 

‘ Never mind, hie away from this old house, 

Every crumbling brick embrowned with sin and shame. 

Quick, in its corner ere certain shapes arouse ; ’ 

but the second line could apply to Beethoven only in the 
theologian’s sense, certainly. We had also an impression that 
the article would be the better for some rearrangement of its 
matter, so as to keep the historical and critical portions each 
more separate and continuous ; at present it is somewhat ex- 
cursive in this respect. This could very easily be done in 
another edition by the transposition of paragraphs, with hardly 
the alteration of more than a few words. As it is, however, 
the essay reflects very high credit on its author, and the 
volume containing it is worth possessing on that account 
alone. 

The biographies of Mozart and Haydn, contributed by Herr 
C. F. PoU, librarian of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at 
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Vienna, are pitched in a much lower and more practical key, 
and may both be characterised as very useful and sensibly 
written articles, containing full and detailed information, much 
of which is new to most English readers. Indeed, of Haydn 
so little is known now by English amateurs that, apart from his 
music, he is but a name to most of us, although he spent a 
long time in England amid great popularity ; and the article 
in which his character and career are described is, therefore, 
a specially useful contribution to English musical literature. 
Mozart has already been the subject, as has before been 
observed in these pages, of the only fairly good musical 
biography in our language, that by Holmes. But the writer 
of the Dictionary memoir has, whether intentionally or not, 
escaped a good deal from repeating minor anecdotes and facts 
already well known to English musical readers, and has, on 
the other hand, sup2)licd points and anecdotes which are new. 
Both the articles are written In the ])laiii niij)rclcriding 
matter-of-fact style which we hold to be the most suitable for 
a dictionary, and the writer never intrudes his own reflections 
unnecessarily on his readers. At the same time it must be 
confessed that something more of thoaghtful analysis of the 
genius of the two composers, so intimately associated in the 
history of the ai’t, would have been a valuable addition to 
these otherwise praiseworthy articles, Tlie author does not 
intend to neglect this ; but his analysis, if so it can be called, 
is too vague and general in its terms to be of much real value 
as a guide to those wdio wish to understand anything of the 
peculiar characteristics of the music of Haydn and ^lozart in 
detail, and the difterciices between their manner of working. 
Occasionally we come across sentences which may mean a 
great deal, but the meaning of which is very obscurely ex- 
pressed. Of Mozart, for instance — ^ The qiiintetts must all 
^ be ascribed to external influences : Mozart invariably 
^ doubled the viola instead of the cello, as Boccherini did.’ 
What is the meaning of the first sentence of this paragraph, 
and what is its copnexion with the second ? ^ Don Giovanni,” 

^ inferior perhaps to Figaro” as regards artistic treatment, has 
^ one manifest superiority ; all the moods and situations are 
^ essentially musical. There is scarcely a feeling known to 
‘ humanity which is not expressed in some one of the situa- 
^ tions or characters, male or female.’ To this latter point, 
the essentially human interest of ' Don Giovanni,’ we referred 
at some length in a recent article on Mozart, though we are 
unable to explain what a male or female situation is ; but the 
statement that all the situations are ^ essentially musical ’ 
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assumes so much, and, whether true or not, touches on such 
important considerations in regard to the philosophy of musical 
drama, that we might certainly have expected to have at least 
some brief indication as to what tlie writer considered to con- 
stitute a ‘ musical situation/ lietnrning to the less familiar 
subject of Haydn, it may be observed that the article upon 
liirn is illustrated by a reproduction of a silhouette ])ortrait, 
now first engraved, and the original of which hung for a long 
time at the head of the composer’s bed. The outline, with 
its sedate expression and protruding underlip, is highly 
characteristic,* and looks very like the portrait of the man 
Avho ^maintained a strict daily routine, and never sat down to 
^ work, or received a visit, until he was fully dressed.’ 

(/f Haydn’s strong feeling for his art an example is afforded 
in a l emark of his own, which is quoted : ^ 1 have only just 
‘ learned in my old age how to use the wind instruments, 
^ and now that I do undei%stand them I must leave the world.’ 
The quantity of compositions he produced was owing to his 
methodical industry, and not to hasty writing. He always, 
lie said, composed ^ Avitli care and deliberation ; that alone 
^ is tlie way to compose w'orks tliat will last, and a real coii’- 
^ nolssrur can see at a glance whether a score has been 
^ written witli undue haste or not.’ It is curious to find that 
he sketclied his coniposhions at the j)iano, and was even, we 
are told, somewhat dej)endent on the chai’acter of the instru- 
ment, writing to Artaria tlie publisher, ^ I was obliged to 
” buy a new forte piano^ that 1 might compose your Clavier 
^sonatas particularly well ; ’ but we rather suspect that tlie 
author has drawn a wi ong inference here, and that, as this 
letter ^vas written in 1778, not long after the pianoforte in 
something like its present form had begun to come into use, 
what Haydn wanted was merely to become more intimately 
acquainted with the capabilities of the newest make of instni- 
nicnt. In depending upon the keyboard at all for composing 

* It may here he remarked that the feAv porti'aits ol‘ composers in- 
troduced into the Dictionary are chosen with great judgment, and in all 
cases convey the impression of reality and of being good likenesses. 
They are not elaborate engravings, but merely cuts on the page, and 
seem to have been selected for their character for authenticity rather 
than from any popular acceptance which they may have enjoyed. 
The profile face of Handel (without his wig) is very good, and the 
little full-length sketch of "Beethoven walking with his hands behind 
him, a pencil copy of which we saw in private hands many years ago, 
carries conviction of its authenticity in its very aspect : no one could 
have invented it. 
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he was very unlike most composers of his calibre. He was 
very careful in regard to the manner and form of ]>iitting 
together his ideas after they had been first sketched out (in 
this quality he was in some respects not equalled by Mozart, 
-who often leaves gaps between his subjects, where Haydn 
would have drawn them together by a connecting link) ; and 
said very truly, ^ That is where so many young composers 
^ fail. They string together a number of fragments, they 
^ break off almost as soon as they have begun, and so at the 
^ end the listener carries away no definite impression ’ — a 
criticism which might be studied with advantage by some 
composers of the present day who are not young. A further 
quotation in regard to the composer’s general ])ersonal cha- 
racter and manner may be of interest here : — 

‘We learn from Haydn’s con tempera ri(*s that he was lielow tlic 
middle height, with legs disproportionately short ; his build sul^stantial, 
but deficient in muscle. His features were tolerably regular ; his ex- 
pression, slightly stern in repose, invimably softened in conversation. 
His aquiline nose was latterly much disfigured by a polypus, and his 
face deeply pitted by small-pox. Ilis complexion was vciy dark. His 
dark grey eyes beamed with benevolence, and he used to say himself, 
Any one can see by the look of me that I am a good-natured sort of 
“fellow.” The impression given by his countenance and bearing was 
that of an earnest, dignified man, perhaps a little over- precise. Thougli 
fond of a joke, he never indulged in immoderate laughter. Ilis broad 
and well-formed forehead was partly concealed by a wig with side 
curls and a pigtail, which he wore to the end of his days. A promi- 
nent and slightly coarse underlip, with a massive jaw, completed this 
singular union of so much that waa attractive and repelling, intellectual 
and vulgar. He always considered himself an ugly man, and could 
not understand how so many handsome women fell in love with him ; 
“ at any rate,” he used to say, “ they were not tempted by iny beauty,” 
though he admitted that he liked looking at a pretty woman, and was 
never at a loss for a compliment. lie habitually spoke in the broad 
Austrian dialect, but could express himself fluently in Italian, and 
with some difficulty in French. He studied English when in London, 
and in the country would often take his grammar into the woods. Ho 
was also fond of introducing English phrases into his diary. He knew 
enough Latin to read Fux’s “ Gradus,” and to set the church services. 
Though he lived so long in Hungary he never learned the vernacular, 
which was only used by the servants among themselves, the Esterhazy 
family * always speaking German. His love of fun sometimes carried 
him away ; as he remarked to Dies, “ a mischievous fit comes over one 
“ sometimes that is perfectly beyond control.” At the same time he was 
sensitive, and, when provoked by a bad return for kindness, could be 
very sarcastic. With all his modesty ho was aware of his own merits, 


♦ Haydn was Capellmeister to Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy. 
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and liked to be appreciated, but flattery he never permitted. Like a 
true man of genius ho enjoyed honour and fame, but carefully avoided 
ambition. He has been often reproached with cringing to his superiors, 
but it should not be forgotten tliat a man who was in daily intercourse 
with people of the highest rank would have no difficulty in drawing 
the line between respect and subservience.* That he was quite 
capable of defending his dignity as an artist is proved by the following 
occurrence. Prince Nicolaus (the second of the name) being present 
at a rehearsal and expressing disapprobation, Haydn at once inter- 
posed : “ Your Highness, that is my business.” He was very fond of 
children, and they in return loved “ Papa Haydn ” with all their 
hearts. He never forgot a benefit, though his kindness to many needy 
relations often met with a poor return. The chapel ” looked up to 
liim as a father, and when occasion arose he was an unwearied inter- 
cessor on their behalf with the Prince. Young men of tiilent found in 
liim a generous friend, always ready to aid them with advice and sub- 
stantial help. To this fact Eybler, A. Komborg, Seyfried, Weigl, and 
others, have borne ample testimony. His intercourse with Mozart was 
a striking example of his readiness to acknowledge the merits of 
otliers.’ 

There is indeed no pleasanter chapter in the history of 
musicians than the record of the generous rivalry of friendship 
between Haydn and Mozart, the old master and the younger 
and still greater aspirant, each enthusiastic in praise of the 
other, and each most so when the other was absent and was 
depreciated by third persons. In regard to the attachments 
of which he was the object, as implied in the above -quoted 
passage, it may be observed that Haydn appears to have had 
impressionable and romantic feelings where W’^omen were con- 
cerned, which seem quite to contradict his staid and business- 
like character in his art. He seems to have both felt and 
inspired some strong attacliments during his London life, and 
mention is made of a short composition found among his papers 
with the note that it was ‘by IMrs. Hodges, the loveliest 
‘ woman I ever saw, and a great pianoforte player. Both 
‘ words and music are hers.’ And there is a postscript ap- 
pended, in the hand of his latest life, ‘ llcquiescat in pace I 
‘J. Haydn.’ Is anything more known in regard to the 
woman whose memory seems to have kept such a hold on 
the composer ? Her name is not in the Dictionary. She 
was perhaps an amateur, though the expression, ‘a great 

* This is rather an illogical comment of Herr Pohl’s, as the precise 
accusation against Haydn is that he did not so draw the line. There 
seems to have been some ground for the opinion that he allowed himself 
to be treated in the Esterhazy establishment too much like an upper 
servant. 
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^ pianist/ seems to imply the contrary. In the list of literature 
connected with Haydn it might have been worth while to 
mention the fact that a great French Avriter has juade him a 
character of some prominence in her most brilliant and best 
known novel. 

We have dAvclt a little on the Haydn article for the reason 
aforesaid, that so little altcntion has been paid to this com- 
poser lately in England. A fcAV ‘other j)oints in the bio- 
graphical department of the Dictionary we may just touch 
upon briefly, Cherubini is the subject of a concise and, in the 
main, very judicious article by Herr MaezewskI, the author of 
the Bach article, in Avhose general view of Cherubini’s genius 
we quite concur. The author, however, makes a suggestion 
that will not bear investigation, in saying that Cherubini 
gained, from his study of the old Italian contraj)untal style, 
‘ a proficiency in polyphonic Avriting in which no composer 
• since his time has equalled him, unless it be Mendelssohn.’ 
No one Avould have been more surprised at such a (‘-oncluslon 
to the sentence than Mendelssohn himself. His music* speaks 
to a far Avider circle of hearers tlian that of (/hcrubini, and 
appeals much more to the heart oi‘ humanity, because he had 
Avhat some modern critics Avould be disposed to call, in the 
language of Byron, ^the fatal gift of beauty,’ Avhich Avas 
denied to Cherubini. But jH)lyphonic com])()sition of the 
more elaborate and strict style Avas never jMendelssohn's strong 
point, as he himself Avell knew; lie Avi'estlcd Avith it rather 
than mastered it, and his choral writing cannot in this respect 
be compared Avith that of Cherubini, Avbo Avas one of the 
greatest masters of form and construction in music, though 
deficient in colour and expression. Our English comj)Oscr, 
Sterndale Bennett, is treated at some length in an article 
which Ave believe represents Avhat is likely to he the ultimate 
verdict on his genius, Avhich is at present a bone of coiiton- 
tion, underrated by some, overrated by others. The notice 
of Josquiii — a name of which, in all probability, many- Avho 
may open the Dictionary, or Avho may read these remarks, 
have never heard — may for that very reason be mentioned 
as an important item in the biographical section, and also 
because Josquin was the first composer Avho left behind him 
a definite reputation founded on works some of Avhich have 
been preserved. Potentially he was probably a great com- 
poser, one of those ^SAvift souls Avho yearn for light,’ and who 
have the misfortune to appear before the wings are shaped 
with which to make their flight. Chopin (to come from ancient 
to modern) is unsatisfactorily treated in a short article by a 
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contributor whose additions to the Dictionary are mostly by no 
means happy, being distinguished by violent prejudices and 
partialities, and by a turgid and inflated style, sometimes 
scarcely coining within the definition of good English. The 
same contributor’s article on Hummel, a mere sneer at a com- 
poser whom he does not like, is a discredit to the Dictionary, 
and shoidd be expunged on the first opportunity. The 
article on Liszt, by Mr. Hueffcr, is also somewhat ex partCy 
though not more so than might be excused on the part of 
an ardent admirer of the com])oser ; tlie importance of his com- 
])ositions we consider, how^cver, to be decidedly overrated. 
The author naively remarks that the knowledge of Liszt’s 
music in England is almost entirely owing to the persistent 
efforts of his disciple, Mr. Walter Bache, to bring it before 
the public; this system of musical proselytising, forcing 'a 
special composer on the ])ublic taste (which it must be con- 
fessed is very obedient in such matters), being in fact an 
undesirable characteristic of the conduct of things in the 
musical world of to-day. The article on Meyerbeer, by Mrs. 
duliaii Marshall, is a very just and able summary of the 
genius and career of a composer to w^hom it is very diffi- 
cult to be precisely just. Among the brief notices of con- 
temporary comj)osers and executants, those connected wdth 
organ composition and playing seem inadequately and ca- 
priciously executed. We know^ not wdicthcr Van Eyken, the 
•^‘oinjjoser of tlic finest and most remarkable organ sonatas 
since the memorable set by Mcrdelssolin,* is to come under 
letter V ; if not, he is apparently unknown to the contributors. 
On the other hand, the importance of Merkel, who is merely a 
respectable and rather dull in itator of other composers (and 
at times a barefaced plagiarist), is greatly exaggerated. Our 
English player. Best, probably tlie greatest and most finished 
executant on the organ who has ever been knowm, is dismissed 
in a brief article by a contributor who does not seem the least 
aw\are that this player has almost invented a new icsthetic in 
regard to the effects and combinations of the instrument, that 
he has developed unsuspected beauties in much of Bach’s organ 
music by his novel and varied treatment of it, and that 
his bi-weekly recitals for many years on the great organ at 

* It is noticeable that in the whole of the long article on Mendels- 
sohn not a word is said of these organ sonatas, one of the composer’s 
most thoroughly original 'works, and the most remarkable event in 
organ- composition since the time of Bach. The first sonata has almost 
by itself made a new era in the method of handling the organ, and has 
had numbers of imitators. 
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Liverpool have been one of the most effective means of 
educating public taste in a large neighbourhood that any 
single executant has ever realised. On the contrary, some 
very weak reputations of this kind are blazoned in a manner 
which could only proceed either from ignorance or from 
the amiability of personal partiality ; which latter influence, 
indeed, is too frequently traceable among the minor articles 
on living musicians, some of which seem like excerpts from 
the notebooks of a mutual admiration society. One con- 
tributor (the author of the Hummel article) lets the cat out of 
the bag in an amusingly innocent manner when, at the end of 
an article in praise of a reputation certainly not very widely 
spread, he adds that certain re-arrangements of classical works 
for the piano, by the subject of the article, ^ arc known to his 
* friends.’ 

The second class of articles, as we have classified them, 
those on the theory and practice of music, form the most 
important and difficult, though not the most popular, part of 
a dictionary of this kind. Their object must be, according 
to the professed scope of the Dictionary in this case, to give 
sufficient information on the more abstruse subjects in connexion 
with music, to convey to the reader a good outline of such 
subjects, which shall be readable and intelligible to an ordi- 
nary amateur, and at the same time give information which is 
solid and complete as faj as it goes. The intelligibility is a 
difficult matter to decide upon, as it is always difficult-for a 
wTiter who understands a sulyect to put himself entirely in the 
place of those who know little or nothing of it. As in the case of 
the biographies, the treatment and scale of the theoretic articles 
of|the Dictionary vary exceedingly, and different contributors 
seem to have very dift'erent ideas as to the kind of thing that 
is wanted. Thus the important subjects ^ counterpoint ’ and 
‘ fugue ’ are treated by Sir F. Ouscley in two very brief, 
though, as would be expected, clearly and logically expressed, 
articles. Although it would be absurd to attempt to treat 
such subjects completely in a dictionary, still, considering their 
great importance in music, we should certainly have expected 
to find them more fully developed. Moreover, we doubt 
whether anyone who had no a j^riori notion of what a fugue 
was would make it out very distinctly from Sir F. Ouseley’s 
rather technical account, although it is all perfectly clear and 
intelligible to those who have been accustomed to listen to and 
enjoy fugues, and open the article only to learn a little more 
about the rules which govern this form of composition ; and 
such persons, on the other hand, will be apt to find the account 
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rather bald and limited. The article on counterpoint is even 
more brief, and nothing is said as to the use of, or value 
attached to, countcr})oint in various stages of the art, and the 
part which it plays in various forms of composition. The 
uninitiated reader, after going through Sir F. Ouselcy’s brief 
article, might still be in the position to ask, •• But what is 
^ counterpoint for, what is the good of it ? ’ and he would cer- 
tainly have more light thrown on the subject if he ^vere led to 
contrast a specimen of the old and exclusively contrapuntal 
style of composition, say a fugue of Bach’s, with the partial 
and highly effective use of contrat)untal device by Beethoven 
in giving picturesque variety to the treatment of a theme ; and 
if he were shown by one or two quotations from, say, the «//<?- 
gretto of tlic Seventh Symphony, how that which is in the first 
place nearly a pure melody, merely accompanied by harmonies, 
takes a new form and speaks a new language by being made, 
in the middle of the movement, the suggestion for an episode 
in counterpoint, the logical treatment being substituted for 
the sentimental treatment, so as to evolve something entirely 
new from it. But Sir F. Ouseley gives his reader no such 
help towards estimating what may be the place in musical art 
of counterpoint; he confines himself to hard dry technicalities, 
stated in language which on the whole is too exclusively 
technical to attract or to be easily intelligible to the general 
reader. 

In strong contrast to these articles comes the very long 
and full one on ^ Harmony,’ by Mr. Hubert Parry. This 
contributor is one of the ‘ irrepressible ’ class of writers, in- 
clined to be wordy and diffuse, a very strong advocate of some 
theories which have as yet at least only commanded partial 
acceptance, and an enthusiastic believer in ‘ progress.’ For 
example, in the latter portion of his article it is observed that 
^ in the large majority of cases the simultaneous occurrence of 
‘ all the diatonic notes of the scale would be quite inadmissible, 
^ but composers have shown how it could be done, and there is 
‘ no reason why some other composer should not slmw how 
^ all the chromatic notes can be added also’ (all sounded 
simultaneously, that is), ^ and if the principles by which he 
‘ arrived at the combination stand the test of analysis, musi- 
^ cians must bow and acknowledge his right to the combiijati. 'U.’ 
DU meliora ! We trust that we maybe peacefully veuioved 
from the scene before this climax arrives; in the iTKr.iiifitne 
we may humbly suggest that, after all, the ear goes for i^^^ome- 
thing in music. But in spite of this and other ‘‘baxardoas 
‘ progressions ’ (as a musical theorist of the old school might 
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call them), we recommend Mr. Parry’s article as a very 
clever one, comprising a great deal of interesting historical 
information, and including many very suggestive critical re- 
marks calculated to set the reader thinking. The same kind 
of praise, with similar limitations, may be given to his article 
on musical ‘ Form,’ in which the history of the development 
of what are now known as the leading forms of composition 
is very fully and systematically presented, and handled for 
the most part in a broad and philosophical spirit. The de- 
fects of the article arise from the writer’s too little respect for 
the severely logical forms of the pre-Beethoven composers, while 
his strong bias towards emancipation from strict forms leads 
him, like other critics of his school, to underrate very mu<di 
the place which strict form takes in the art of Beethoven. 
Everyone, he observes, is familiar with the opening passages 
of the ^Waldstein’ and ‘ appassionata ’ sonatas, in both of 
which ^ a new key is introduced in less than half a dozen bars, 
* and then passes back to the princi})al key ; and this practice 
^ is not done in the vague way so often met with in Mozart 
^ and Haydn, where their excessive use of rapid transitions in 
‘ the third section of the movement has the effect of men 
^ beating about in the dark.’ This must be felt by every 
competent and impartial hearer of the works of Mozart and 
Haydn to be a most false and prejudiced criticism. To no 
composers could such a phrase as ‘ beating about in the dark ’ 
be less applicable. Their standpoint and their method of 
treating the art were different from the modern method (which 
may sometimes be better described as w'ant of method), but 
they knew exactly what they wanted to do, and never lost 
their grasp of their materials. In fact, the writer almost 
perversely applies to the older school of composers criticism 
which is much more applicable to the modern school. He 
says, and we quite concur, that 

^ it is moat important for a young student to avoid the hasty conclusion 
that to modulate much is to be free and bold, for it is nothing of the 
sort. Irregular purposeless modulation is sheer weakness and vanity. 
Strength is shown in nothing more conspicuously than in the capacity 
to continue long in one key without ceasing to be interesting ; and 
when that is effected, a bold stroke of well-defined modulation comes 
with its proper force.’ 

Anyone would suppose that* this was a quotation from an 
article in favour of the older school of composition and in 
depreciation of modern eccentricities, so perversely misapplied 
is the criticism, which shows that Mr. Parry, while plucking a 
mote out of his brother’s eye, has a rather formidable beam in 
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his own. Again, in speaking of Beethoven, the writer, like 
others of his school, endeavours to represent that composer in a 
position of antagonism to strict form in composition, such as he 
never really held. Though influenced at first by Mozart, this 
grand spirit, he says, soon asserted itself, ‘ especially in that 
^ which seems the very marrow of his works, and makes form 
^ appear in an entirely new phase, the element of universally 
‘ distributed intensity. To him that by-word, brilliant 
passages,” was as hateful as “ cant ” to Carlyle.’ This is 
a statement, if not entirely erroneous, conveying an utterly 
false impression. ‘Universally distributed intensity’ is, to 
begin with, one of the greatest artistic faults that there can 
be ; it is what makes much of the music of Liszt and Rubin- 
stein, for instance, so fatiguing to the mind and the ear, which 
are alike oppressed by a want of balance, proportion, and 
repose. If Beethoven had really shown the same character- 
istics, he would not have been so great a musical artist as he 
is. The statement that he abhorred the idea of brilliant pas- 
sages is absurd. lie would perhaps have protested against 
the expression as a cant and inadequate one ; but he was fully 
alive to the artistic importance of ornament in his compositions, 
and was very particular, too, about the way in which it was 
executed, as every thorough artist would be. If the first 
movement of the Oj), 109 Sonata, and the last of the set of 
Variations in the same work, do not exhibit ^ brilliant passages ’ 
elaborated for the sake of brilliancy, we know not where to 
look for them ; and the Variations movement of the Op. Ill 
Sonata is almost entirely composed of ‘ brilliant passages.’ To 
say that to Beethoven it was impossible ^ to use bombast and 
^ gesticulation at a particular spot because the laws of form 
^ point to that spot as requiring bustle and noise,’ is only true 
in so far that brilliant effect in its proper place is not to be re- 
garded as ‘ bombast and gesticulation,’ whether it be employed 
by Mozart or by Beethoven. What is the long coda to the 
finale of the Symphony in A, with its increasing tumult of 
sound and whirl of scale passages for the strings — what is this 
but ‘ bustle and noise ’ (if a writer chooses to use such terms) 
employed where the laws of form seem to demand it, at the 
winding up of a brilliant movement? In this and in numbers 
of other passages, especially in his pianoforte sonatas, Beethoven 
seeks for brilliancy of effect by means which differ from those 
of Mozart only by being generally more varied in design and 
more effective. The element of brilliancy and display is, in 
fact, an important part of musical utterance, and he who is 
destitute of all sympathy with it is an unhealthy order of 
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genius, and likely to produce (as musicians so constituted have 
produced) very dull music. Much, however, of this article is 
very good in criticism, even when clumsily expressed; we 
quote, for example, a ])aragra])h in regard to Beethoven’s 
manner of developing and treating the themes in the second 
])art of a movement : — 

‘ In the part devoted to t'iio development of tlie I'c atiiros of the subjects, 
which commonly commences the second half of tlie movement, Beethoven 
is especially great. No musician ever had such a capacity for throwing 
an infinite variety of lights upon one central idea ; it is no business ” or 
pedantry, but an extraordinary genius for transforming rhythms and 
melodies, so that, though they be recognised by the hearer as the same 
which he has heard before, they seem to tell a totally different story ; 
just as the same ideas working in the minds of men of different cir- 
cumstances or habits of thought may give them the most opposite 
feelings. As was pointed out with reference to Mozart, no system is 
dcducible from the order of this division of the movement, than which 
none shows more infallibly the calibre of the composer. As a rule, 
Beethoven avoids the complete statement of any of his subjects, but 
breaks them up into their constituent figures, and mixes them up in 
new situations, avoiding cadences and uniformity of groups of bars 
and rhythms.* As far as possible the return to the original key is 
marked in some more refined way than the mattcr-of-fact plan of 
baldly passing to its dominant, pausing, and recommencing operations. 
The reprise of the first subject is sufficient indication to the hearer as 
to what part of the movement he has arrived at, and the approaches 
to it require to be so fined oif, that it may burst upon him with the 
extra force of a surprise. Sometimes a similar effect is obtained by 
the totally opposite course of raising expectation by hints of what is to 
come, and then deferring it in such a manner that tlie suspended anti- 
cipation of the mind may heighten the sense of pleasure in its grati- 
fication, as in the last movement of the ‘‘ Waldstein Sonata.” Again, 
the return is not unfrequently made the climax of a grand culmina- 
tion of increasing force and fury, such as that in th(5 first movement of 
the Waldstein Sonata ” (where the return is pp)^^ and the 4tli and 
Sth Symphonies, a device which is as moving to the hearer as either 
of the two former ones, and equally intense and original.’ 

* This last remark, however, is not by any means true of Beet- 
hoven’s practice in all, or even in the majority of cases ; in general 
he is rhythmical enough, though he spurns at rhythm sometimes. 

t A propos of which, wc remember the tremendous effect produced 
by Rubinstein in playing this sonata at the Philharmonic Society some 
years ago, by disregarding the pp mark at the re-entry of the theme, 
and bringing it in with a fortissimovfhiQh threw the previous crescendo 
into the shade, and seemed to make the piano fill the whole hall. 
The license was, of course, strictly speaking, unpardonable ; yet we 
could not help thinking we could have fancied Beethoven himself doing 
the same with it in a moment of impetuosity. 
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This is, ill the main, so true a characterisation of Beethoven’s 
practice in the part of the composition referred to, that it is 
only a pity it is not better expressed. There are worse 
literary defects to be found in Mr. Parry’s writing, however, 
than mere obscurity of style ; e.g. ^ With Haydn and Mozart 
‘ it is frequent to find very sweet tunes, and sometimes very 
‘ serious and pregnant tunes, in each of the primary sections, 
^ and then a lot of scurrying about — brilliant passages,” as 
^ they are often called.’ Now ‘a lot of scurrying about’ is 
very vulgar English, and ^ it is frequent to find ’ is not English 
at all. 

Notwithstanding these defects of style and the strong bias 
which runs through many of them, these theoretical articles by 
Mr. Parry deserve to be classed among the most noteworthy 
set of contributions to the Dictionary, and show evidence of an 
intention to go to what the writer regai ds as the root of the 
matter. It is jiartly for that very reason that we regret their 
want of balance, the feeling they constantly convey that we 
are listening to an advocate for a special view of musical art 
rather than to a judicial and impartial critic. Thus, in the 
article on ^ Melody,’ everyone who is acquainted with the 
manner in which this quality in music has been regarded in 
theory and exemplified in practice by Wagner, must perceive 
that the view of melody suggested in the article is really a piece 
of S2)ccial pleading. To say that ^ the term melody is often 
^ with justice applied to the inner })arts of fine contrapuntal 
^ writing ’ is no doubt quite true ; indeed the statement hardly 
goes far enough, for contrapuntal writing is really the com- 
bination of separate melodies, and unless each separate part is 
really a melody agreeable by itself, the composition does not 
deserve to be called ^ fine contrapuntal writing.’ But when the 
author adds that ‘ examples will occur to everyone in numerous 
‘ choruses and symphony movements and other instrumental 
^ works where melody is so perfectly woven into the substance 
^ of the work that it cannot be singled out as a complete tune 
* or air, though it nevertheless stands out from the rest by reason 
^ of its greater beauty,’ he is merely repeating the fallacy of 
Wagner in his talk about ^ the vast forest melody,’ in using 
the same word ‘ melody ’ to represent two totally different 
ideas — a fallacy which we pointed out in a former article in 
this Journal.* The article on ‘Leit-motiv,’ again, is a piece 
of advocacy of a special trick of a special school of modern 


^ ‘Wagner and Modern Music,* Edinburgh Keview, No. 291, 
January 1876. 
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composers, which is not an essential element of musical compo- 
sition. Attempts have been made to show that Beethoven, 
upon whom all the Avaywardnesses of modern music are 
fathered, laid great stress on this device, but how little he 
really cared or thought of it is evident from the extreme diffi- 
culty which the believers in ^ Leit-motiv ’ have in making out 
even the few examples they are able to give from Beethoven, 
and the absurd way round they go to manufacture them ; and 
the article is quite disproportionate to the real importance of 
the subject. It might not unfairly have been treated some- 
what in this way : — 

Lkit-Motiv : a contrivance wliereby composers who arc deficient 
in the gifl of melody are enabled, when they have Avitli difficulty 
evolved one passage which may be called a melody, to make it do duty 
through a whole composition of several movements, by cutting it up 
and reproducing the fragments more or less disguised by changes of 
accent or of tempo. They then claim for the composition S2:)ecial ex- 
cellence as being a ^ consistent whole.’ 

This, though it is not far from the trutli, would also be 
unsuited for a dictionary article, since it represents a bias in 
the opposite direction ; but it is quite as judicial as Mr. 
Parry's article, and has at least the advantage of being shorter. 
It is another example of the extraordinary disproportion in the 
treatment of subjects in this dictionary, that two pages and a lialf 
should be expended on this mere Avhiinof a clique of musiciaus, 
while such a subject as ‘ counterpoint,’ a subject underlying 
the Avhole of the more serious forms of composition since tlie 
development of music as an art, ir disposed of in some brief 
remarks compressed into a page and a half. The best of Mr. 
Parry’s articles appears to us to be that on ^Modulation,’ Avliich 
is admirably suggestive in the light it throws on the real mean- 
ing of modulation and its development in various periods of 
the art, and is less diffuse find more clearly expressed than many 
of the others. Mr. Parry has great enthusiasm and apparently 
a wide range of musical reading ; what he wants is a better 
acquaintance with English grammar and construction, a more 
concentrated and logical style of writing, and a broader and 
more balanced view of the art, which Avould keep in check his 
prepossessions in favour of what is called (or mis-called) ^ pro*- 
^ gress * above everything else, and his tendency to regard 
music as the special property of one particular school of critics.^ 

* Some thoughtful and suggestive remarks on the philosophy of 
music may be disinterred fmm the depths of a ponderous volume on 
‘ The Power o£ Sound/ by INIr. Edmund Gurney, which has reached 
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Among other articles which may be classed under the head 
of musical theory, though dealing to some extent with practical 
details of execution, may be named the very able and interest- 
ing one on ‘ Additional Accompaniments/ by Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout, in which the history of this branch of musical practice, 
which has now become a large, perhaps a dangerously large 
one, is traced, and the principles which should guide musicians 
in thus filling up the outlines of the work of their predecessors 
laid down with much judgment and thorough comprehension; 
aud those by Mr. Franklin Taylor on ^ Appogiatura ^ and 
‘ Arpeggio/ which may serve to give to amateurs some idea of 
the artistic importance, in the expression or execution of 
music, of many apparently small details. We hope that an 
article on the pianoforte, its history, treatment, and lesthetics, 
may be forthcoming in its proper place from the pen of the same 
excellent pianist and admirable critic and teacher of his art.*' 

But we must pass to a brief notice of some of the longer 
articles on the history of various branches of composition. Of 
these the most important so far is that on ‘ Opera/ by Mr. 
VV^. S. Kockstro. The author takes a very broad view of his 
subject, as incLiding all combinations of dramatic representa- 
tion with music, and considers opera in this light as one of 
the oldest institutions in existence. ‘ Its earliest librettists 
‘ Avere ^Eschyliis and Sophocles, its earliest orchestra a band 
^ of lyres and flutes. I'here is no doubt about this. It is 
^ ijiiite certain that not only were the choruses of the ‘^Aga- 

memnon ” and Antigone ” sung to the grandest music that 
" could be i>roduccd at the lime they were written, but also 
* that every word of the dialogue was musically declaimed.^ 
This is one of the very best articles in the Dictionary ; full in 
information, clear and yet eloquent in literary style, and per- 
vaded by a ])erfectly impartial and balanced critical spirit, 
which strikes us with the more satisfaction from the too 
notable want of this quality in other important articles. Part 
of the first paragraph gives the key to the spirit in which the 
writer approaches his subject, and is worth quoting : — 

us since this article was written. As far as we have had time to dig 
into it, the views of the writer appear to us to be just and true, but he 
would have secured a far better chance of having them read if he had 
remembered that it is not always judicious or convenient to attempt to 
tell the whole truth at once. 

* Since this was written, we have received Part XII. of tlie Diction- 
ary, containing an admirable article on the history and aesthetics of 
pianoforte-playing by Herr Pauer, than whom there could be no better 
exponent of the subject. 
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* Musical dialogue lias been censured, by unmusical critics, as contrary 
to nature. It is undoubtedly contrary to the practice of everyday 
life, but not to the principles of art. It is necessary that the truth of 
this proposition should be very clearly established, for, unless we make 
it our starting-point, we shall never arrive at the true raison d'etre 
of the lyric drama, or be prepared with a satisfactory answer to the 
cavils of those winters 'who, like Addison and Steele, condemn it as a 
monstrous anomaly. It is open to no charge of inconsistency to which 
the spoken drama is not equally exposed. The poet writes his tragedy 
in verse, because he thereby gains the power of expressing great 
thoughts witli the greatest amount of dignity that language can com- 
mand. His verses are sung, in order that they may be invested with 
a deeper pathos than the most careful form of ordinary declamation 
can reach. No one objects to the iambics of the “ Seven against 

Thebes,” nor to the blank verse of “ King John ; ” yet surely our sense 
of the fitness of things is not more rudely shocked by the melodious 
‘‘ Ah ! soccorso ! Son trad i to 1 ” uttered by the Commendatore after 
Don Giovanni has pierced him through with his sword, than by the 
touching couplet with which Prince Arthur, at the moment of his 
death, breaks forth into rhyme — 

“ O me ! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones ; 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones ! ” 

The conventionalities of common life are violated no less signally in 
the one case than in the other ; yet, in the opera as well as in the play, 
the result of their violation is an artistic conception, as easily defensible 
on logical grounds as the proportions of a statue or the colouring of a 
picture — neither of which are faithful imitations of nature, .though 
founded upon a natural ideal.’ 

The closing sentence assumes, perhaps, a little too much r 
whether the object of painting is to faithfully reproduce nature 
is one of the questions often debated in relation to this art, 
which is capable of being regarded in more ways than one. 
But the paragraph shows an application of common sense to 
the consideration of the rationale of opera which it is at least 
refreshing to meet with. We cannot undertake even to give 
a synopsis of the general scope of the article, which is a very 
long one, though by no means too long for the importance and 
interest of the subject ; it contains a great amount of historical 
information, and pursues the subject through a number of 
what the writer defines as distinct periods in the modern treat- 
ment of lyric drama, from the first period arising out of the 
aspirations of a small band of disciples of the aesthetic, who met 
at Giovanni Bardi’s house in Florence at the close of the 
sixteenth century, ‘ with the avowed object of resuscitating the 
^ style of musical declamation peculiar to Greek tragedy,* to the 
twentieth period, in which ‘ we find ourselves brought face to 
‘ face with a master whose earnest devotion to the cause of 
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‘ art entitles his opinions to a more than ordinary measure of 
^ respectful consideration.’ Referring the reader to the Dic- 
tionary itself for Mr. Rockstro’s treatment of the intermediate 
periods, we may call attention to the value and sound critical 
judgment of his remarks on the art of Wagner. Criticism 
and party spirit in music have run so wild on this subject, that 
it is quite an unexpected pleasure to meet with a writer who 
is capable of discussing the question dispassionately and with 
justice to both sides. After giving a brief sketch of the course 
of Wjigner’s method in opera from the composer’s earlier 
works to the tetralogy, he points out in the first place that his 
idea is only a return to principles that have been enunciated 
and exemplified before. 

‘ It is the fullest possible development of the idea that was proposed, 
in the year 1600, at the house of Giovanni Bardi at Florence. Wagner 
looks back to Greek tragedy as the highest available authority on the 
subject. So did Itinuccini. Wagner condemns rhythmic melody as 
altogether opposed to dramatic truth. So did Peri. Wagner kGej)s 
his instrumental performers out of sight, in order th«at he may carry 
out the illusions of the drama. So did Emilio del Cavaliere, and Peri 
after him, Wagner uses all the orchestral resources at his command, 
for the purpose of enforcing his dramatic meaning. So, in 1607, did 
Monteverde. The only difference is, that Monteverde had but a rude 
untutored band to work with, while Wagner has a magnificent orchestra, 
fortified by the experience of two hundred and eighty years.’ 

Ill process of time tlie love of melodic forms ivas allowed to 
overpower the dramatic consistency of the whole, and Gluck 
was the composer wdio took up arms in the cause of reform. 

‘ No one can say that his principles have been fully carried out by 
later composers — that too many operas of the present day, in more 
schools than one, are not grievously lowered in tone by the pernicious 
habit of introducing irrelevant, if not positively flippant tunes, in 
situations where they are altogether out of place. Against these abuses 
Wagner has waged implacable war, and in so doing he lias merited 
the thanks of all who have the true interests of the lyric drama at 
heart ; for the evils which ho has made it the business of his life to 
eradicate are no light ones, and he has entered upon his task with no 
faltering hand. Only, while giving him all due honour for what he hjis 
done, let us not wrong either himself or his cause by pretending to 
give him more than his due. lie has called our attention not, as some 
will have it, to a new creation, but to a necessary reform. He has no- 
thing to tell UB that Gluck has not already said ; and Gluck said nothing 
that had not been already said by Peri, The reformation, so far as 
recitative, declamation, and melody are concerned, is nothing more than 
a return to the first principles laid down at the Conte di Vemio’s re^ 
unions. It brings us therefore not one step in advance of the position 
that was reached little less than three centuries ago.’ 
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So much for what Wagner has accomplished; but the writer 
has something to say very much to the point as to how he has ac- 
complished it. In regard to the freedom from the usual restraints 
of harmonic relation and contrapuntal device, which has been 
claimed by Wagner and his followers, he observes that ^if 
^ that which sounds well must necessarily,’ as they affirm, ^ be 
^ right,’ is it not also true that ^ that which does not sound well 
^ must of necessity be wrong’? It seems difficult to dispute 
this ; yet, says Mr. Rockstro, ^ our ears are sometimes very 
* sorely tried,’ and he gives one quotation of ^ hideously out*of- 
^ tune effect’ from one of Wagner’s operas, which might be 
multiplied by the dozen. The great mischief of this is that 
such assaults on the ear are regarded by lesser composers as 
characteristics of the master’s style, and imitated usque ad 
7iavseam. It may, as Mr. Rockstro says, take a long day to 
tire us of Wagner; but we cannot take him at second hand. 

^ Wagnerism” neither gods nor men can tolerate.’ Regard- 
ing the probable ultimate future and influence of Wagner’s art 
as a whole, however, there is an admirable paragraph of sum- 
ming up, the greater part of which we will quote, the rather 
as it precisely repeats and enforces, sometimes in curiously 
similar language, opinions we have expressed in previous articles 
on Wagner and Mozart. After observ ing that it seems simply 
impossible that such works as ^ Der fliegende Hollander ’ and 
^ Die Meister- Singer von Nurnberg ’ should be forgotten twenty 
years hence, that it seems much more prol)able that they and 
some others (in regard to which others we do not entirely con- 
cur) will be more liked and better understood at that date, Mr. 
Rockstro adds, * What about the Tetralogy ”? does there seem 
‘ a reasonable hope that that too may live?’ The probable 
longevity of a work of art may, he thinks, be pretty accurately 
measured by the nobility of its conception ; we would add, by 
this quality combined with the perfection of its form and finish ; 
but, waiving that, let the Dictionary writer proceed : — 

‘ Now, it is a universally received axiom, that, of two works of art, 
both equally true to nature, that in which the greatest effect is pro- 
duced by the least expenditure of means will prove to be the noblest. 
The greatest operas we have are placed upon the stage with wonder- 
fully little expense. For the worthy representation of “ Fidelio ” we 
need only some half-dozen principal singers, a chorus, an ordinary 
orchestra, and a couple of scenes such as the smallest provincial theatre 
could provide at a few hours’ notice. For “ Der Freischtitz ” w’e only 
need; in addition to this, a few special “ properties,” and a pound Or 
two of “ red fire.” But, in order that “ Der Ring des Niebelungen ” 
be fitly represented, it was found necessary to build a new 
theatre; to construct an orchestra upon principles hitherto untried, 
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and to fill it with a matchless company of instrumentalists representing 
the most brilliant talent in Europe ; to enrich the mise en seme with 
waves, clouds, mists, flames, vapours, a dragon — made in London and 
sent to Bayreuth in charge of a special messenger — and other acces- 
sories which put the stabled horses and led elephants of “ Berenice,^’ 
and the singing birds of “ Einaldo,” to shame ; and, regardless of 
expense, to press into the service of the new school all the aids that 
modern science could contribute or modem ingenuity invent. Surely 
this is a great sign of weakness. There must be something wanting 
in a drama which needs these gorgeous accompaniments to make it 
attractive ; and it is difficult to believe that such a display will ever 
again be attempted, except under tlui immediate superintendence of 
the author of the piece. But, supposing the “ Tetralogy ” should be 
banished from the stage, from sheer inability to fulfil the necessary 
conditions of its production, will the principles on which it is com- 
X)Osed be banished with it ? Is it not possible that Wagner’s teaching 
may live, even though sf>me of the grandest of his own individual 
conceptions be forgotten ? Undoubtedly it will live, in so far as it is 
founded on pure natural principles. We have already spoken of his 
intense reverence for dramatic truth, lie cannot have taught us the 
necessity for this in vain. It is absolutely certain that in this par- 
ticular he will leave a marked impression for good upon the coming 
generation. Wliether or not he has carried his theories too far for 
successful practice is another question. Jlis disciples say that he has 
not, and are so firmly convinced of the truth of their position that 
they will not even hoar an argument to the contmry. Nevertheless, 
there are many who, despite their unfeigned admiration for his un- 
doubted talent, believe that the symmetrical forms he has so sternly 
banished might have been, and still may be, turned to good account, 
without any real hindrance to dramatic action ; and many there are who 
doubt whether tlie old Florentine ideal, reinforced by all that modern, 
improvement can do for it, can ever be made to take the place of that 
which JMozart so richly glorified, and from which even Beethoven and 
Weber only dilFered in individual treatment. The decision of these 
questions must be left for the future. At present, ‘‘ Non pin andrai ” 
and “ Madamina ” still hold their ground, and may possibly win the day 
after all.’ 

It would have been well indeed for the future of Mr. Grove s 
Dictionary if all the contributors on subjects involving serious 
critical considerations had been able to take so broad a^view as 
this, and to express themselves in terms which would have 
equal chance of being read with respect and with conviction 
fifty years hence. 

By the same author is the interesting and valuable article on 
musical ^ Notation/ which we have only space to mention, merely 
observing that we are glad to see the writer takes the oppor^ 
tunity, in closing his article, of expressing his opinion in favour 
of the really very satisfactory and complete character of our 
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musical notation, almost spontaneous as its development has 
been, as against any of the proposed methods of improved 
notation which it is attempted to force on the popular ear as 
royal roads to reading music. It is difficult, as he says, ^ to 
‘ conceive any combination of sounds consistent with what we 
^ believe to be the true principles of musical science, which it is 
‘ incapable of expressing;^ and he is perfectly correct and well- 
timed in his remark that the Tonic Sol-fa system ( the only new 
notation system which has in this country received any atten- 
tion at all) ‘ could never be used for any other purpose than 
‘ that of very commonplace part-singing, while the time spent 
^ in acquiring it could scarcely fail, if devoted to the study of 
^ ordinary notation, to lead to far higher results.’ * Among 
other important articles of the historical class may be mentioned 
that on ^ Anthem ’ by Dr. E. Cx. Monk ; that on ^ Mass,’ also 
by Mr. Eockstro, and a worthy companion to the opera article ; 
^ Motet,’ by the same hand ; that on ^ Overture ’ by Mr. II. J. 
Lincoln, and other minor articles. The important subjects of 
^ Oratorio,’ ‘ Symphony,’ and ‘ Sonata,’ are not yet published 
at the time these remarks are written, our last number of the 
Dictionary, at the time of waiting this, taking us as far as the 
commencement of ‘ Palestrina.’ 

The articles on ^ Orchestra ’ and ^ Orchestration ’ might be 
classed with either the historical portion or that which treats of 
instruments, since the orchestra is really the great instrument, 
the central means of instrumental expression. Tliat on ^ Or- 
‘ chestra ’ is again by Mr. Eockstro, who is a pillar of strength 
to the Dictionarj". We may just refer to the fact that he takes 
the opportunity to say something opportune on two points on 
which reform is required. ‘ The one is on the misrepresentation 
of old scores, such as those of Bach, by the entirely different 
proportion kept in modern orchestras between the strings and 
the reed wind instruments. ^ If Bach considered fourteen 
^ stringed instruments a fair balance for two hautboys and two 
^ bassoons, common sense should tell us that to balance fifty- 
‘ six stringed instruments we should need eight hautboys and 

^ Let those who are concerned with the promotion of musical edu- 
cation in our primary schools take note of this. At present the 
apostles of the ‘ Tonic Sol-fa ’ heresy are in high dudgeon with the 
Education Department for ignoring their nostrum and insisting on 
ordinary notation alone being recognised as ‘ teacliing from note.’ 
The Department are quite in the right : the only mistake is in not 
enforcing teaching from note wherever any grant is given at all for 
the teaching of music, instead of palliating the useless illusion of 
teaching (?) ‘ by ear,’ 
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‘ eight bassoons.’ This consideration of orchestral balance is 
very important and much overlooked. Even since Beethoven’s 
day the force of the string band in a large orchestra has been so 
increased that his effects are often distorted. There are in the 
Jinale of the Seventh Symphony, for instance, passages of 
answer and imitation between string and wind instruments 
which are never heard as the composer intended them. Con- 
ductors should look to these points, and institute reconsidera- 
tion and reform in regard to them. With equal justice Mr. 
Kockstro in\'eighs against the opposite practice of dosing an 
orchestral composition with a mass of noisy brass instruments, 
merely to satisfy the modern demand for the power of sound.’ 

‘ Are we,’ he asks, ‘ never again to hear the Occasional Over- 
^ ture ” except in a disguise worthy of that to^^Tannhauser,” 
^ or the inarch at the end of it played by other instruments 
^ than those used for the march in the Proph^te ” ? In no 
^ other art but that of music would such abuses be permitted.’ 
We endorse and give further circulation to this remark in the 
hope that it may set some of those who have power over such 
matters to think of their sins and shortcomings. Tlie article 
on ^ Orchestration ’ is an excellent one by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, 
and wo only wish the treatment of so fascinating a subject by 
a writer so Avell able to treat it were carried to greater length, 
as it Avell might have been, considering its importance. The 
subject of the ^ Organ ’ is treated very fully, and with a con- 
siderable number of illustrations, by Mr. E. J. Hopkins, and 
supplies all the information that anyone not a professional 
student of the instrument can want in regard to it — as far, at 
least, as its history and construction are concerned. The 
article is illustrated Avith diagrams of the construction of the 
modern organ, besides some reproductions of very curious 
representations of ancient organs, illustrating the infancy 
of the great instrument in the days when Chaucer could 
speak of it as the ‘ merrie orgon.’ Mr. Hopkins passes over 
the opportunity, w^hich occurs naturally in the course of his 
own remarks, of making a protest against one vice of modern 
organ-building, which, in the interests of the cars of the 
public and of ^ organic ’ art, we will make for him. In speak- 
ing of one of the organs of Schulze, the great modern German 
builder, he observes that the boldness and strength of tone of 
this organ were due, not to a high pressure of wind, but to the 
large scale of the pipes, and allowing twice or thrice the 
usual quantity of wind to enter at the feet of the pipes; — in 
other words, a larger area at the pipe foot. It is the constant 
complaint of people who hear our large modern organs that their 
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louder portions are so hard and cutting in tone, but few people 
have any idea why this is. It is simply because, in order to comply 
with the supposed modern desire for brilliancy, and in conse- 
quence of the rivalry between builders on this point, the wind 
is forced into the pipes at a pressure sometimes five or six times 
as great as what was usual in the older days of organ-building ; 
the result is to make the instrument like a collection of tuned 
steam whistles, and to produce, not tone, but mere noise. The 
pressure of wind in an organ is measured by its power to 
drive up water in a glass syphon-shaped tube, one arm of 
which is inserted in an aperture of the soundboard. The 
ordinary strength of wind in old organs was a ^ three-inch 
‘ wind,’ a force which lifted the water in the opposite arm of 
the syphon three inches, and it was often less than this. But 
in one well-known great modem organ in London, the harsh 
and unsympathetic tone of which is constantly complained of, 
the majority of pipes on the principal manual are on a 12- 
inch wind, and the most powerful reed stops on the same 
manual on a 25 -inch wind. The consequence is that the 
whole of these pipes are sounded at high pressure, like a 
singer forcing his voice to a scream ; and the only portion of 
the instrument which really tells satisfactorily is the ^ choir 
^ organ,’ which is on the old three-inch wind, and ‘ travels ’ 
better than all the rest. Schulze keeps his organs on the old 
wind pressure, but seeks for sonorous effect in the right way, 
by large scale of pipes and thick metal; but then Schulze 
does not build organs cheap, whereas some of our most cele- 
brated English builders, bidding against each other in price, 
are content to save money by small-scale pipes and thin metal, 
and then force the wind into them at high pressure to produce 
the requisite noise, losing all the dignity, volume, and massive- 
ness of sound which characterise a really grand organ. It is 
worth while to draw public attention to this, as, when it is known 
why many of our modern organs are so noisy and unmusical, 
there will perhaps be a demand for reform in this respect. 
Nothing is said in Mr. Hopkins’s article as to the artistic use 
of the organ, its combinations and effects. Perhaps this 
subject is intended to be considered in part under the head of 
^ Registration ; ’ * if not, it is a serious omission. 

* The stops of an organ are often technically called the * registers ; ’ 
hence the awkward and apparently unmeaning word * registration,’ 
which is the only expression we have for the study of effect and con- 
bination of tone on the organ, and means the same in regard to it 
that ^ orchestration ’ means in regard to the orchestra. 
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Wc do not dwell upon tne other articles on the deocription 
of instruments, as we have naturally selected for comment 
those subjects in the Dictionary which were least technical, 
and could be best discusvsed in a literary review. We may 
just observe that they seem all to be very well and thoroughly 
done, conveying as much information in regard to each instru- 
ment as can avcU be looked for under the circumstances. The 
great variety of brief articles giving explanations of various 
terms, &c., in music, seem very complete, and in some cases 
there is a special point and significance in the way the defi- 
nitions are given. Thus, in the editor’s note on the expression 
^ cantabile,’ we arc given a passage from the first movement of 
Bcctboven’s ^ Nintli Symphony,’ which is marked ^ cantabile,' 
on wliich it is observed, *^110 has marked it before espres- 
‘ sivo,” but now it is as if he said You may see no special 
^ “ melody in this group, but I do, and will have it played 
^ “ accordingly.’ ” This is very well put, and indicates how to 
look for the true value of some of the conventional technical 
directions made iisc of in music. 

To sum up — no one can turn over this Dictionary without 
reflecting wlnt a number and variety of subjects of interest 
are grouped round the central subject of musical art, nor 
without perceiving that these volumes comprise a great mass 
of information, more varied than is to be found in any other 
single musical publication in our language ; and in regard to 
facts we believe that the information is in the main excep- 
tionally accurate, and that exceptional care, in some cases at 
least, has been taken to render it so. Among minor points, 
the careful tabulating of the works of most of the great com- 
posers, Avith their dates of composition, and the lists given of 
books, from which more detailed information on the main 
subjects may be acquired, are features in the publication which 
add greatly to its convenience and usefulness. There is most 
of the material in it for a dictionary of the most complete type. 
What it has wanted has been a stronger guiding hand, a 
general and comprehensive editing which should have brought 
•it to a consistent Avhole, by which subjects which are now inade- 
quately treated should have bepn ensured full consideration, 
and contributions which the enthusiasm of their writers had 
carried to too great a length should have been reduced to 
fitting proportions, while critical opinions which were the 
mere offspring of the fashion of the hour or of the bias of a 
special school, should have been either cancelled or reduced 
to their proper place as tentative suggestions. Even in 
minor points of Avording we find a want of the consistency 
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which an active central authority would have enforced. AVhy, 
for instance, in an English dictionary written for English 
readers, should contributors be allowed to speak of a ^ Y orspiel ’ 
and a ^ Singspiel/ &c., when the words ‘ prelude ’ and ^ operetta ’ 
have long since passed into accepted usage as English words ? ^ 
But this inconsistency and want of proportion in small things 
and great, w^e believe, is really owing in great measure to 
the fact that the editor has not had time to take this 
thorough charge of the work ; that it has been as much as he 
could do to supply his own contributions and to induce com- 
petent people to supply the numerous other subjects which 
had to be considered ; that he has executed as well as he could, 
and better than most people could under the circumstances, 
a work which it argues great spirit and energy to have 
brought towards coin])letion at all amid the distractions of a 
busy life. jVs it is, he has succeeded in publishing a book 
which brings within easy reach of general readers a very largr? 
stock of musical information, and which, for one reason or 
other, it would be worth while for everyone interested in 
music to possess ; and if the work pi'ovcs a commercial success, 
and further editions are called for, we may hope that when 
the editor has attained the greater ease and leisure in life 
which his friends would wish for him, he may ‘be able, either 
solely or with the assistance of some able coadjutor, to bring 
forth a revised edition in which the shortcomings and 
portions which we find in this may be entirely amended. 
And if that opportunity arrives, Ave may hope that some 
judicious contributor Avill supply one defect in the Dictionary 
which the editor could not himself supply, by surreptitiously 
interpolating an article giving some account of ^ Grrove, George, 

‘ an enthusiastic and indefatigable musical amateur.’ 

^ In the artistic Avorld we seem lately to have ‘ been at a great feast 
‘ of languages, and stolen the scraps.’ English etchers give French 
titles to their works, and English musicians give Gorman titles to their 
compositions, as if they imagined there Avere some occult esthetic 
influence in a foreign language. Surely, as Sir Hugh Evans says,* 
^ This is affectations.’ 
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Akt. IX . — History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By 
A. W. Kinglake! VoL VI. : " The Winter Troubles.' 

Edinburgh: 1880, 

IV/f R. Kinglake has in this book not altogether come 
^ ^ up to the standard which he has himself created by 
his former literary achievements, lie has taught us to expect 
literary workmanship polished with a degree of labour which 
few in these days care to bestow. He hag acquired an easy and 
amusing style, and his taste, by which we mean that subtle 
tact of authorshi[) which results in well-ordered matter and 
agreeable manner, has hitherto been pure. If at times he has 
given us passages which a critic might set down as mere fine 
writing, he has compensated for it by many a page of good 
nervous English, racy, forcible, and idiomatic. His descriptions 
are singularly clear, and no one is ever a moment in doubt 
about his meaning. His sentences are often elaborated until 
they achieve the highest triumph of art : they look artless. He 
is merciful in one respect, he has always in mind the saying, 
that ^ easy writing makes hard reading.’ He pays his reader 
the (compliment of taking ])ains. So far, Mr. Kinglake is en- 
titled to our gratitude ; but that is all that can truthfully be 
said. Our admiration for Mr. Kinglake’s former performance 
does not blind us to the grave defects of his present volume. 

The Crimean War presents but few movements of strategy. 
A few considerable battles — Alma, Inkerman, Balaclava, and 
the Tchernaya — relieved the monotony of the siege, but the 
inost ample narrative of these important incidents could furnish 
forth but an insignificant part of the three thousand five hun- 
dred pages, more or less, which the completed book will contain. 
It was, no doubt, the general opinion at the time when Mr. 
Kinglake’s history was planned that the war with Kussia would 
be an isolated effort, gigantic in extent and decisive in 
character ; that it would settle European politics for at least 
a quarter of a century, and be the last fight which for many 
years would ruffle the general peace. We now know that the 
invasion of the Crimea was but an episode, and that its im- 
portance has been completely dwarfed by succeeding events. 

It perhaps would not be fair to blame Mr. Kinglake because,, 
in 1863, he exaggerated the importance of that which looked 
so imposing ; it may be that the consciousness of his miscalcu- 
lation has had its effect in producing the signs of weariness 
that have been more easily remarkable in each succeeding 
volume. Be that as it may, the one before us exhibits more 
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than its share of the defects discernible in its predecessors, 
together with some that could not be charged against them. In 
the first place, the book contains but a poor pennyworth 
of bread to an intolerable deal of sack. The volume is a bundle 
of digressions, each of which might have been effective at the 
time, but now has little more interest than a dissertation on the 
use of chain armour. To have the main action of the story 
interrupted in the sixth volume of its course by a long historical 
retrospect on English army administration since the time of 
Pitt, is an unfair trial of the reader’s patience. Moreover, the 
dissertation is by no means accurate. It is a pamphlet written 
to support a theory, and has a large measure of the defects 
which distinguish that kind of composition. 

If in the pages which follow, the main argument of the 
present volume is spoken of in strong terms of blame, it is not 
because the writer of them is hostile to Mr. Kinglakc or 
unmindful of his great merit. When shall we ever read again 
pages so bright as the inimitable ‘ Ebthen,’ or any historical 
writing so free, full, and graphic as the story of the fight on 
the Alma, and the chapters which relate to the flank march 
round Sebastopol, and the seizure of Jialaclava ? In narrative 
Mr. Kinglake is unsurpassed ; in patient piecing together of 
individual stories for the purpose of giving an accurate picture 
of the incidents of a great battle, he has few equals. But he 
has a fatal tendency to invent theories and support tjiem by 
paradox. This he has done to an extent which goes far to 
destroy the usefulness of the present volume. We willingly 
admit that he has not exaggerated the want of j)reparation 
which characterised our supply and transport services in 1854. 
But he has invented, in order to account for them, an elaborate 
theory which has no facts whatever to rest upon. His con- 
tention is that a pi’oper organisation of our army was rendered 
impossible by our monarchical system. He traces all our 
defects to the interference of the sovereign in army affUirs, 
and he st) interweaves his account of actual shortcomings in 
point of organisation with repeated assertions of his theory, 
that the reader, unless he is very cai’eful, is apt to be misled, 
and to suppose that there must be some truth in what is so 
emphatically, nay, passionately, asserted. In order to make 
good his position, Mr. Kinglake misreads history in a way for 
which it is hard to find any adequate expression. But the 
reader will see, if he will take the trouble to follow us, that 
both the evidence he adduces and that which he omits to notice 
are almost equally strong against him. He is a man with a 
Theory, and also a man with a Mission. In both these cases 
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one who deals with evidence is apt to have his judgment 
warped. The Tlieory is that under our Monarchical system 
the control of the Crown over the discipline and command of 
the army is in itself dangerous, and is so used as to subvert 
the constitutional basis on which it purports to rest. The 
Mission is, as Mr. Kinglake’s readers have long been aware, 
to clear the memory of Lord Kaglan from some blame which 
has been cast upon it. 

With the constitutional theory we have no sympathy ; we 
think it wrong in principle, an unwarranted attack on the 
power assigned by the Constitution to the Crown, and untenable 
in fact. Towards the Mission we have a more kindly feeling 
— we would indeed gladly aid in it, if we could ; — but on one 
point we must disagree firmly with Mr. Kinglake. He thinks 
it justifiable to sacrifice every other person’s reputation to that 
of Lord Raglan. With every feeling of admiration for tlie dead 
leader, with every tenderness foi* his fame, we intend earnestly 
to protest against this method of securing it. 

But before doing so we will ask the reader’s permission to 
note one or two minor matters to which we shall have no 
opportunity of recurring. Mr. Kinglake often runs into ex- 
travagance of language which is the reverse of imi>ressive. 
It may be justifiable to find fault with the ^ Times,’ and Mr. 
Russell its war correspondent, for ])ublishing information useful 
to the enemy. We are not going to fight the battle of the 
^ Times,’ or of Mr. Russell, who arc exceedingly able to take 
their own part; but we can hardly think it consistent with 
literary proj)riety to accompany a quotation from Mr. Russell’s 
letters witli tlie declaration that, * at the mere sight of wliat he 
* penned, he will writhe like a disinterred worm unwittingly 
^ cut by the spade.’ 

There is a device freely used in this volume by Mr. Kinglake, 
with somewhat irritating effect. lie gives to the objects of 
his admiration or dislike some epithet or nickname, and affixes 
it to them, so to speak, as a permanent label. From an 
artistic point of view, the effect is disagreeable. When once 
the reader’s eye has been caught by the trick, his attention is 
distracted from ithe subject in hand by watching for the 
recurring phrase, till at last it jars upon his ear like a note 
out of tune. The author may quote in his defence his 
favourite Homer, where morn is always rosy-fingered, Athena 
always yXav/c&iTLS, and Ulysses for ever TroXvfiTjrcs. But the 
cases are hardly parallel. The * Siege of Sebastopol ’ is not 
written in hexameters, and cannot plead the exigencies of 
metre. As, in English ballad poetry, all the gold is ‘ red ’ and 
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all the ladies ^ gay ; ’ so Miss Nightingale and all the ladies 
who helped her, the ladies who sympathised with her, theii' 
clothes, their manner, their mode of walking, indeed, all that 
belongs to them, are ^ gracious.’ We are too sincere admirers 
of Miss Nightingale, and too sensible of the great good she 
did in the Levantine hospitals, to grudge her any laudatory 
epithets. Nor do we deny the appropriateness of this par- 
ticular word when applied singly, not only to her, but to Miss 
Stanley, !Mr. Sidney Herbert, the nurses in general, Lady 
Stratford de Kcdcdiffe, and Lady George Paget. The ^ gracious 
‘ empire,’ ^ gracious presence,’ ‘ gracious dynasty ’ of these 
kind workers are good phrases : but constantly repeated, the 
ejnthet ceases to be distinctive. The word sometimes occurs 
two or three times in a ]>age, and when Ave read of a lady-nurse’s 
^ gracious bib-apron,’ it is hard not to feel that the ])roverbial' 
boundary of the sublime has been perilously approached. Un- 
fortunately, all these compliments to gracious ladies and their 
belongings are paid at the expense of what jMr. Kinglakc 
calls, absurdly enough, ^ the males.’ Probably none of those 
who are designated as ^ the males ’ by Mr, Kinglakc would 
Avish to deny their sex, but it is unusual and inartistic for an 
historian habitually to call them so.’' 

Everybody admits that Miss Nightingale rendered admirable 
service to the army in the hospitals ; but instead of stating 
the fact, as an ordinary Avritcr Avould do, and giving reasons 
for his statement, Mr. Kinglakc must needs undertake to 
maintain a much larger thesis, that all ^ males ’ arc, fi oiu the 
accident of sex itself, fools, Mr, Kinglake might possibly find 
it difficult to prove the mental superiority even of JMiss Night- 
ingale to the Avhole male sex ; but it Avould be still more diffi- 
cult to maintain that, because Miss Nightingale Avas suj)erior 
to the Avhole male sex, therefore all Avonien are superior to all 
men. Moreover, the AA^ay in Avhich the assertion is jyointed 
and deliberately thrust home, at the expense of men Avell 
knoAvn, and designated by name, is unkind and unjust. We 
are not disposed to contradict Mr. Kinglake when he says that 
Miss Nightingale was possessed of ^ commanding genius,’ 
though the phrase is perhaps a strong one*; but that lady’s 
services are so ungrudgingly acknowledged by all English- 
men, that they do not require to be based on the ruins of the 
reputation of every other worker in her particular department. 

* Within the limits of twenty pages, 42G to 445, the uncivil generic 
term is used, always with contemptuous significance, on pp. 42G, 42? 
twicei 428, 430, 439 tAvice, 440, 441, 442, 445. 
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Mr. Kinglake’s sweeping generalisations moAv down reputa- 
tions wholesale. Those who have the honour of his personal 
acquaintance know him to be one of the kindest of men. They 
can hardly understand how he can be guilty of the cruel 
massacres which he perpetrates. It may, perhaps, be right 
to erect an idol foi\ the admiration of men, some Lord Raglan 
or Miss Nightingale ; to drape the figure becomingly, to set it 
on high for all men to admire, to concentrate upon it the most 
favourable effects of light, to arrange for it a becoming back- 
ground whose dark shadows may show it up in most prominent 
relief. We do not quarrel with that. We agree with Mr. 
Kinglake to a considerable extent in admiration for those 
wliom lie himself admires; but \vhen the dai’k shadows of his 
background are iiiade to consist of the reputations of a host of 
minor men, each of whom had his character, his services, and 
perhaps in a humble way his group of friends and admirers, 
then we say IVIr. Kinglakc’s hasty generalisations are cruel. 
When he tells us that there was ^ no male in the Levantine 
‘ hospitals with firmness, decision, or power of initiative,’ he is 
unjustifiably hard on men whose names arc known as brave, 
honest, and capable. He himself says of these very men, in a 
passage which is eloquent in praise in spite of the depreciatory 
iiside which it contains : 

^ The will of the males* (always the males !) ‘ was to go on perform- 
ing their accustomed duties industriously, steadily, faithfully, each 
labouring to the utmost, and if needs be to the death, as too often 
indeed was the case, in the grooving “ state of life to which it had 
“ pleased God to call him.” ’ 

But of what avail is this kind of praise, well deserved though 
it be, if it is only written as a kind of palliative, or justificatory 
explanation in the midst of whole pages of depreciation, com- 
posed for the express purpose of contrasting what Mr. King- 
lake thinks humdrum excellence, with the brilliant deeds of 
his central figure ? Does he think he glorifies Miss Nightingale 
by casting under her feet the shattered reputation of the whole 
medical staff of the army ? Miss Nightingale rose to the 
height of a situation which would have overpowered a narrower 
nature; but she came armed, when difficulty had already 
arisen, with powers specially given to surmount that difficulty^ 
She had at her back the whole power of the Minister of the 
day. She was supported by the will of the nation ; she had 
money and materi^ without stint ; she had the newspaper press 
behind her. She had Mr. MacDonald with the ‘ Times ’ fund 
in his hand to obey her lightest requisition, and she had the 
ungrudging support of those despised ^ males ’ on whose necks 
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Mr. Kinglake wants to place her throne. Does it make her 
success greater to pull clown to the dust those who, not having 
her advantages, had not the opportunity to attempt the task she 
achieved ? 

We now come to the two points on which we propose 
seriously to challenge Mr. Kinglake’s accuracy. The present 
volume contains an account of the sufferings wliich overtook 
the army in the winter of 1854 and the early spring of the 
following year. The story has been told in former volumes of 
the landing, the battle of the Alma, the flank march wliich 
placed the Allied Armies on the south side of Sebastopol, on 
the Chersonese heights, the battle of Inkerman, and the open- 
ing of the siege batteries in October. Up to that time all 
had gone well. The Allies had not marched straight into 
Sebastopol, as the people at home, both French and English, 
confidently believed they would do ; l)ut tliey had encountered 
the Russians on several occasions, and always v/ith success. 
The victory of Inkerman had added to their confidence, and 
they fought with the prestige of victory on their side. The 
weather had been favourable, supplies were abundant. If 
large numbers of men had been killed in the great encounters, 
and a still larger number in the trenches, and by the terrible 
cholera which followed them from Bulgaria, leaders and men 
alike believed that when once the siege batteries were in 
position, an immediate assault, followed by certain victory, 
would put an end to the campaign, and send them home 
triumphant before the setting in of winter. Suddenly this 
bright prospect became clouded, the batteries failed to make a 
practicable breach, and the memorable hurricane of November 
14 broke up the weather. On the morning after the storm the 
troops found themselves cold, destitute, and hungry, face to 
face with the certainty of having to pass the winter on the 
Steppe. This contingency had not been sufficiently provided 
for. The unfortunate soldiers passed through a time of ever- 
increasing misery. Simple privation increased till it reached the 
point of famine ; suffering from cold was aggravated by want of 
clothing, till the soldiers died, frozen in the trenches, by scores. 
The only thing which did not fail was the noble spirit of the 
officers and men. 

When tidings of this breakdown reached England, the 
public mind was exasperated to a pitch of intensity which 
can hardly be realised by those who did not actually witness 
it : inquiries were set on foot both in and out of Parliament 
as to its cause ; stores were forwarded with ever-increasing 
profusion. The Government was turned out^ though it shortly 
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returned to power Avith a new chief and a new War Minister. 
Bitter accusations were directed against everyone who could 
be supposed to be even remotely responsible for the conduct 
of the war. The ^ system ’ under which the army was admi- 
nistered was attacked ; but a system is too impersonal to satisfy 
popular fury ; the people wanted victims, men on whom they 
could vent their anger, and whose sufferings and punishment 
they could see. 

After the lapse of six-and-twenty years, we can apportion 
jnaise and blame with something like due discretion, and with 
some degree of that passionless calm which characterises 
justice. But then Englishmen could see notliing but this: 
that they had a noble army literally rotting to death. Un- 
told stores of necessaries, and even comforts, Avere lying on 
board ship, or on the Avharvcs at Balaclava, and all the power 
of official organisation at home, and army organisation at the 
seat of Avar, could not lift clothing, food, and comforts over 
tlie eight miles of impassable quagmire Avhich lay betAveen 
them and the dying army. The fact Avas as patent then as it 
is noAA% Transport failed, and for want of transport the com- 
missariat failed. AVhosc duty Avas it to feed the men? Why 
did the commissariat not bring up supidies ? Avas there any 
stint at home? The only ansAver Was that supplies Avei*e 
abundant, but there Avas no road from BalaclaA^a to the camp 
by Avhich they could be distributed. Whose duty Avas it to 
make the road ? To this question there Avere many replies. 
{Some said the fault layAvith the Quartermaster-General, Avhose 
department Avas charged Avith that duty. Some asserted that 
the head of the commissariat ought to have invented means, if 
none existed, to get up his supplies. Some said the Home 
Government ought to have foreseen the necessity. Some, 
that the Commander-in-Chief Avas in fault, whose paramount 
duty it was to consider fighting and siege work altogether 
secondary to feeding the army. Those who held that opinion 
declared that no failure on the part of others could excuse the 
Commander-in-Chief. It Avas argued that the first duty of a 
general was to keep his men alive — to keep them alive fie must 
feed them, and therefore, if they died from want, no default 
on the part of others could shield him from the rej^roach of 
incapacity. 

Mr. Kinglake’s plea of non-responsibility on the part of 
Lord Kaglan, is contained in the volume before us. The qalm 
judgment of succeeding years has given a verdict dlfFe^ng 
indeed from his, but by no means unfavourable to the gallant 
man who commanded our army. It is now, felt that Lord 
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Raglan was a man admirable in many points, estimable in 
all relations of life, brave, honest, true to his friends, a noble 
English gentleman ; but no genius. He did not perform a 
task which was beyond his strength ; but he did his best. A 
born soldier might — nay, would — have foreseen the necessity 
of providing for the winter ; and refused to turn to the right 
hand or to the left till he had secured his communications with 
his base. No one doubts now that if we had possessed a Von 
Moltke at home, the road would have been made. No one 
doubts that if a Wellington had been in the Crimea, having, 
as Lord Raglan had, full power, even to the power of with- 
drawing his army as the last resort, he would have so used 
that power as to insist that a portion of his force should be 
released from other duty till his road was made. If Lord 
Raglan had done this, there would have been no such misery 
as that which afterwards visited his army. He had ample 
supplies. He would have been in possession of the means of 
getting them up. Even in a military point of view he would 
have been stronger, for he would have economised the priceless 
lives which were squandered in that terrible December. But 
he had not that commanding genius ; he relied on others who 
prophesied immediate success which would set him free. He 
allowed an undue amount of work, in proportion to his num- 
bers and that of the French, to be imposed upon his army. 
He thereby deprived himself of the power to make" a road 
when the making of a road meant the lives of half his men and 
the health of the rest. Having once lost the chance, it never 
again came to him; after November 14, 1854, he never again 
had the power of doing what in his first days on the Chersonese 
he might have done. He was obliged to acquiesce in the 
misery which he had not had the genius to avert. Mr. King- 
lake in the volume before us, writing of the fall of the Duke of 
Newcastle from power, uses a sentence which not inaptly sums 
up the popular judgment on Lord Raglan : ‘ In work so mo- 
^ mentous as the due supply of our army, he must not only 
‘ act irreproachably, but also contrive not to fail.’ Once grant 
that the want of a road was not his fault, and Lord Raglan’s 
defence is easy — ^nay, he hardly requires defence, for on no 
other point can he be seriously attacked. He did all that 
could then be done for his army when the dark days came. 
He managed our difficult relations with the French better 
than any other man; and he was considered as at least the 
equal in the field of any English general. But Mr. Kinglake 
ii^ so bent 6n proving that Lord Baglan was entirely blameless, 
that he commits himself to two assertions, both of which he 
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maintains with great vehemence, but which certainly appear 
to contradict each other. The first is that, whatever was 
done. Lord llaglan, as the chief and master spirit of the 
iirmy, was the doer of it ; secondly, that for whatever was left 
undone he was not responsible. 

In order to maintain his second proposition, Mr. Kinglake 
commits what seems to us reckless injustice. When argument 
fails, he employs scorn and invective. He treats any expres- 
sion of blame to Lord Raglan as evidence of positive crimi- 
nality. He denounces demands for information on the part 
of those whose positive duty it was to make such demands, as 
the mere device of cowardice Avishing to screen its own short- 
comings. The Duke of Newcastle, War Minister under Lord 
Aberdeen, is a special object of Mr. Kinglake’s attack. But 
strong as is Mr. Kinglake’s disapproval of the Duke of New- 
castle, his vehemence against the Duke is as nothing compared 
Avith his onslaught against Lord Panmure, who, under Lord 
Palmerston’s administration, succeeded the Duke as Secre- 
tary of State for War. He holds up for public condemnation 
not only Lord Panmurc’s official acts, but even his manners, 
his person, and his speech. He calls him ^ a churl,’ and ac- 
cuses him (quite unjustly, as those aver Avho knew him 
best) of habitual cursing. The most civil thing he can find 
to say about him is, that he Avas more of a rhinoceros than a 
tiger. 

Mr. Kinglake is evidently conscious that even if the want 
of support accorded by the Horae Government to Lord Raglan 
were fully proved, it would not account for the state of the 
army. It would be no answer to one who inquired Avhy the 
Commander-in- Chief did not take measures for the relief of all 
the misery, to say that he experienced want of sympathy from 
home. That AA^ould show that he suffered one particular form 
of annoyance from which the rank and file Avere exempt, but 
it would not sIioav why they w-ere allowed to starve. If in- 
deed it could be shoAvn that supplies were demanded in vain ; 
that precautions beyond his poAver to originate were neglected ; 
that measures proposed by him Avere set aside, or that assist- 
ance without which he was powerless to act was withheld; 
then indeed responsibility Avould be shifted from his shoulders. 
But nothing of that kind was even alleged. 

Feeling this, Mr. Kinglake turned to the examination of our 
system of army administration. Here he found, as many 
others have found, much to censure and little to approve. 
If Mr. Kinglake had pointed out defects in our army system 
as they existed five-and-twenty years ago, and had given us an 
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intelligent account of the manner in which they impeded the 
public service ; if, in describing this system, he had exercised 
due care, had taken the precaution of understanding the sub- 
ject, and had given in temperate language the difficulties which 
beset those who had to administer our War Department under 
the unusual stress of a great war, he might have drawn an 
effective picture. But he has not done this. We say, with 
all respect for Mr. Kinglakc, that he has not taken the pains 
to master his subject. lie falls into mistakes from which he 
might have been saved by five minutes’ conversation wth any 
clerk in the War Office. He ventures on misstatements of 
facts (of course unintentional), and founds an elaborate argu- 
ment upon them. To use a vulgar phrase, he has discovered a 
mare’s nest. 

The name which he gives to this discovery is, ‘ the inter- 
‘ ference of the personal sovereign ” in war administration.’ 
This is the key-note of the volume. To this he traces all our 
winter disasters of 1854 ; to it he attributes our want of a 
proper War Department, and, following it from the general 
argument to the particular instance, he attributes to it the 
absence of a road from Balaclava to the front, and the con- 
sequent sufferings of our troops. It would be far easier, and 
far more agreeable, to dwell upon those j)arts of Mr. Kinglake’s 
book which merit praise, than to unravel step by step the falla- 
cies of an intricate argument. But anyone enteiing upon a 
critical examination of Mr. Kmglake’s volume is comj>elled, 
however unwillingly, to express and justify his dissent from a 
very large portion of it. 

•Mr. Kinglake tells us that the instrument by which the 
English sovereigns kept a personal grasp on the army was 
called the ‘ Horse Guards,’ an institution which he proceeds to 
describe in the following terms : — 

^ The “Horse Guards” served as an office in Avhicli the “personal 
'King ” transacted his army business, and was scarcely in any sense a 
department of the State, having in it not even one member of the 
re^x)nBible government, and owning simply the King, the “ personal 
'^‘King ” as its master, with, by way of vice-master,, a general or field- 
piarshal who, in plainly confessed derogation of the constitutional 
principle applied as a rule to state counsels, was allowed to advise the 
King behind the backs of his ministers, and from the King — the 
actual pei'sonal King— had always to take his orders.’ 

.Mter msisting that this was an un-English and dangerous 
plan, he continues : — 

* Aa thou^ for a civil war already begun, the field-marshal or ^neral 
eomma&ding-in-chief^was su{^orted by* a well-chosen staff, with an 
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organisation which he always maintained upon the footing of a head- 
(luartcrs’ camp, having under him his adjutant-general, his quartermaster- 
general, his military secretary, his host of efficient though subordinate 
officers, his aides-de-camp personally attending him, his cavalry orderlies 
waiting to fly off at a word with despatches ; and, whetlier importing a 
vow to “ have it out with the damnable Parliamentarians,” or for some 
other less warlike purpose concealed from inquiring civilians, there sat 
all day in alcoves, open only on the side of the street, two ponderous 
troopers on horseback, riding each about twenty-two stone, who 
eternally, steadily, cheerfully looked across the gay rofid at Whitehall 
towards tlie site of the historic scaffold.’ 

Tliis allusion to the mounted sentries at the Horse Guards 
has cost us a great deal of anxious reflection. It seems in- 
tendctl for a joke : yet we are afraid to laugh at it lest we 
should be guilty of treating with unbecoming levity a real 
danger to the Constitution. The waiter in the ^ Antijacobin ’ 
startles ns with the announcement that he is ^ no waiter, but 
^ a Knight Templar.’ Perhaps the presence of sentries at 
Whitehall ma5^be something quite different from what we have 
always considered it. VV^ e thought them a harmless exhibi- 
tion of military Y)arade ; but it seems that we must regard them 
as ail insidious device of the * personal sovereign ’ against our 
liberties. 

We are told (p. 22): ^ The ^^iiersonal king” (in late times) 
^ having never been suffered to handle a complete war de- 
‘ partinent himself, ivas yet always unhappily strong enough 
‘ to ])revent the genuine state king ” from having one in his 

* stead,’ Again (p. 68), we find allusion to ‘the quite legal, 
^ quite grotesque doctrine, that our army, like the perquisite 
‘ of a cook, w as a thing coarsely owned by the ‘‘ personal ” as 
‘ distinguished from the genuine ‘‘ state ” sovereign.’ Again 
(p. 77) : ‘ Tlie army had been, altogether in theory and largely 
‘ in practice, a Iloyal appendage belonging to the personal 
^ “ King.” And again (j). 90): ‘The expedient of dividing 
‘ the control of our army between the sovereign and the 
‘ sovereign’s Government continued ’ till our own times. 

Mr. Kinglake goes so far as to say (p. 25): ‘ The Horse 
‘ Guards in peace time kept all our institutions, including 
‘ what men call our “ Government,” at the mercy of force, at 
^ the mercy of royal whim, at the mercy of royal treason ; ’ 
and he declares that the artillery was the only branch of the 
army which was not a menace to liberty, because the clerk of 
the ordnance was a member of the Government. Even that 
safeguard was insufficient, for ‘ a king who was a traitor at 
' heart, and intended to imdertake civil war • * i WQnld^ per- 

* haps, send a company, or a corporals guard, to drive in or 
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^capture the outpost which the Government ” kept at the 

* ordnance.’ 

The argument amounts to this: The Horse Guards is com- 
manded by the King in person, and, in consequence of royal 
aggression long and unwisely left unchecked, it is unconstitu- 
tionally removed from the control of Parliament. This control 
of the sovereign over the troof^s is of so dangerous a nature 
theoretically, and so destructive of good organisation in practice, 
that owing to it our army broke down in the Crimea. ‘ The 

* simple truth is,’ says Mr. Kinglake, ‘that the Monarchical 

* part of our system had so cumbered the action of England, 

^ as to prevent her from wearing the harness required by 

* modern war.’ 

These quotations might be indefinitely multiplied. The 
antithetical juxtaposition of ‘ personal King ’ and ^ state 
‘ King,’ both accentuated by inverted commas, becomes one of 
those catch-words of which Mr. Kinglake makes such mer- 
ciless use.* The passages we have selected illustrate the three 
points upon which Mr. Kinglake insists ; viz. the reality of the 
personal power of the Crown; the danger to liberty which thence 
arises ; the confusion which paralysed our war administration 
in consequence of the interference of the personal soVercign. 

Now we venture to say, in direct opposition to Mr. King- 
lake, that none of these positions are tenable. The Crown has 
never — we speak of course of modern days — interfered with the 
army except by the constitutional means, that is, acting through 
and by its responsible advisers. Mr. Kinglake asserts that 
the Constitution unwisely left to the Crown a power which is 
dangerous to the Constitution, and that this power was exer- 
cised by the Crown in a manner to cause danger. This wc 
entirely deny. The Crown had no such power, and con- 
sequently there was no such danger. 

Authorities, from constitutional history and ancient usage, 
can be referred to in profusion to prove what we say. If Mr. 
Kinglake had turned to so easily accessible a text-book as 
Clode’s ‘ Military Forces of the Crown,’ he would have found 
two chapters which should have kept him right.f If he were 

* Within the first hundred pages the reader finds it re))eated on 
pp. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 bis, 30 bis, 55, 57, 67, 68, 73, 
76, 77 bis, 78, 79, 83, 85, 86, 87 three times, 90 bis, 91, 92. Those 
who will examine these pages will see how completely Mr. Kinglake 
elects to rest his whole argument on the antagonism between the 

* personal ’ and ‘ state ’ King. 

t Chap. XXV. On the Office of Secretary of State ; chap. xxvi. On 
the Office of Commander-in-Chief. 
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minded to search a little further. Lord Palmerston’s elaborate 
paper, * Upon the Office of Secretary at War with reference 
" to the General Comnianding-in-Chief,’ though it upsets his 
theory, would have set his mind thoroughly at rest. He 
would also find a mine of information in Sir James Graham’s^ 
Select Committee of 1860, on ^ JMilitary Organisation.’ This 
Committee went at large into the question of the relative 
])ositions of the Secretary oF State and the Cominander-in-Chief. 
The report of tlieir investigations, and the evidence on which 
it was framed, no less than Lord Palmerston’s minute, are so 
clear tliat Mr. Kinglake’s tlieory cannot stand for a moment 
against them. Mr. Clode's book is so easily accessible that 
we will not make any citaliou from it. Nor will we borrow 
more than half a dozen lines from Lord Palmerston : but 
these lines are such as to settle the question. Lord Palmer- 
ston, after stating that he has examined with great care the 
records of the War Office from the earliest times, says that 
from that time (i.e. the time of Charles II., 1688) downwards, 
^ there is no instance of any warrant or order, signed by 
^ tlic King, being countersigned by any military officer, but 
‘ always by the Secretary at War, a Secretary of State, or 
‘ the Lords of the Treasury.' 

WHiat. then, becomes of the Horse Guards chief, who is 
" allowed to advise the King behind the backs of his Minis- 
* ters ’ ? The King has, at all times of our history since 
Charles II., acted through his ministers alone, and not through 
lijs * Horse Guards.’ But perhaps Mr. Kinglake might urge 
that Lord Palmerston’s minute is out of date, and that 
between 1811 — the date of Lord Palmerston’s State paper — 
ajid 1870 irregidarities crept in. He, indeed, expressly says 
that Mr. Cardwell’s Act of 1870 materially changed the 
position of affairs, and — 

‘ . . . down to even a period so late as the year 1872, tlie part of our 
constitutional polity Avhich applies to tliis delicate subject, was only 
forming, not formed. 

‘ The Act of Parliament,’ he adds in a note, ‘ bearing on a pai t of 
this subject passed in 1870, but the Orders in Council required were 
some of them of later date, and the change was hardly complete till 
1872.’ 

Anyone reading this passage would imagine that some 
change in the relations between the Crown and the Parlia- 
ment as regards the control of the army, some curtailment 
of the power of the personal sovereign, was embodied in 
the Act of 1870 and the Orders in Council here mentioned.- 
But such is not the fact. No one will contend that the abo- 
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lition of purchase in the army, which is tlie main provision 
of the Act of 1870, touched the point whether the Crown 
could act without the responsible advisers of the Crown. 
As for the Orders, they are three in number, and as nearly as 
possible identical in terms. 

The first was ^ for defining the duties of the Field-Marshal 
^ commanding the forces, under the letter of service issued 
^ to him, by her Majesty’s direction, by the Secretary of State 
^ for War.’ 

The second j)rovides ^ that one of her Majesty’s Principal 
^ Secretaries of State may from time to time appoint, and at 
^ his pleasure remove, an officer to be styled tlie Survey or- 
^ General of the Ordnance.’ 

The third is a similar request for the appointment, by a 
^ Secretary of State, and removal at his pleasure, of an officer 
^ to bo styled the Financial Secretary of the War Office.’ Here 
then is no new thing such as Mr. Jvingiake would have us 
believe. The first of the Orders in Council merely defined a 
previous relation between the Commandcr-in-Chicf and the 
Secretary of State, without altering its character; and the two 
others created subordinate offices holding under and at the 
pleasure of the Secretary of State. 

The Letter of service referred to in tlie first order was 
signed fourteen years before, in 1856, and still remained in 
force : by it the Commander-in-Chief, as all his })redceessors 
before him, had been bound to act under the Secretary of 
State. Lord Panmiire told Sir James Graham’s Committee 
on Military Organisation,* If there were anything in the 
^ conduct of the Commander-in-Chief whicli required tlie 
interference of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of State 
^ has not only the right, but it is his bounden duty to interfere ; ’ 
and again, ^ The Secretary for War, and through him tlie 
‘ Executive Government, is responsible for all the acts of the 
^ Commander-in-Chief.’ 

Lord Ilardingef told the Civil Administration Committee 
of 1837, that when Sir Herbert Taylor, Military Secretary to 
the Duke of York, was returned to Parliament for Windsor, 
Lord Liverpool or Lord Castlereagh sent to him to beg him 
not to interfere in the discussion of army estimates, that ‘ by 
^ ancient custom and usage that duty had been delegated to 
^ the Secretary at War, who, aided by the Judge Advocate 
^ General in the House of Commons, was the mouthpiece of 


^ Report, p. ix. ; also questions 445 and following, 
f Clode, ‘ Military Forces of the Crown,’ vol. ii. p. 343. 
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^ the Government to sustain any attacks that might be made 
^ upon the Commander-in-Chief or his office.’ Earl Grey, too, 
told the Army Organisation Committee ^ that the Duke of 
Wellington, when Cornmander-in-Chief, over and over again 
held this language to me, I think such a thing should be 
^ done. The Government must decide. The Government 
^ are responsible. They must signify to me her Majesty’s 
^ pleasure. Whatever they order shall be done.’ 

These arc modern instances ; we will add one of older date, 
to show that the tradition is uniform and complete. In 1740 the 
Duke of Argyll, notwithstanding great military services, had 
been dismissed, from political reasons. lie raised a debate 
upon the condition of the army. It was suggested that the 
Duke’s observations reflected on the King.f The Duke at 
once rejoined that ^ he imputed no part of the errors committed 
‘ In the regulation of the army to his Majesty, but to the 
^ ministers whose duty it was to advise him, and whom the 
‘ law condemns to answer for the consequences of their coun- 
^ sels.’ These instances cover the whole ground, from the time 
of Charles II. to the Crimean War. 

The Commander-in-Chief holds his office by a Letter of 
service from the Secretary of State, to whom he is responsible. 
The Secretary of State holds his appointment by patent, which 
give and grant ’ to the Secretary of State ‘ the administration 
‘ and government of our army and land forces of every kind, 

^ , excepting always so far as relates to . . . tlie military 

^ command and discipline of our army . . . and . . . appoint- 
^ ments to and promotion in the same.’ 

Notwithstanding these reservations, the Commander-in-Chief 
invariably obtains J the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
with respect to commaiids-in-chief, and the giving aw^ay of 
regiments and promotions, previously to submitting them to 
her Majesty. First commissions arc, as a matter of course, 
countersigned by the Secretary of State. ^ In case of a 
^ difference, which has not yet occurred, the decision must 
^ rest with the Secretary of State, because in the constitutional 
^ form, the Secretary of State would advise her Majesty to 
^ take his opinion, and not that of the Commander-in-Chief, 
^ and thus the matter must finally be decided by the responsible 
^ minister.’ § 

* Qy. 5329. 

t Pari. Hist. ii. 913, 

X Army Organisation, Duke of Cambridge’s evidence. 

§ Do. Qq. 3889 et seq. 
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These authorities effectually dispose of all the nonsense, or 
worse, which Mr. Kinglake has written about the personal 
King ^having it out with the damnable Parliamentarians,’ and 
the Coramander-in-Chief having to take his orders from ‘ the 
‘ King — the actual personal King ’ — behind the backs of Mi- 
nisters. The alleged independence of ministerial control attri- 
buted to the Horse Guards does not exist. But that is not 
nearly all that can be said. If ever a reference to Lord Mac- 
aulay’s omniscient schoolboy be admissible, it is surely here. 
Every schoolboy knows that no soldier can be maintained 
in England whose pay is not voted by Parliament. From the 
Comraander-in- Chief to the privates and drummer boys, all are 
numbered, the numbers of them annually submitted to Parlia- 
ment ; the cost of their jiay and maintenance estimated, sub- 
mitted, and voted, and a special Act of Parliament is annually 
passed to authorise keeping on foot the number agreed to. 
Not only can no soldier be recruited, drilled, or equipped 
without the express sanction of Parliament, but no officer, 
not even the King acting by himself (or through his Com- 
inander-in-Chief), ^ could order a corporal’s guard to move from 
^ London to Windsor without going to the Secretary at War 
^ for authority.’* The ^ personal sovereign,’ in Mr. King-lake’s 
sense, is a purely imaginary personage. 

We were greatly puzzled at first to think how Mr. Kinglake 
could have constructed, and defended at great length and 
in perfect good faith, a theory so easily refuted. But on 
page 29 of this volume wc find a letter transcribed by Mr. 
Kinglake from Lord Raglan’s papers, which explains the 
mystery. The whole theory is founded on a mistake — a 
mistake from which a single direct inquiry would have saved 
him. The letter of which we speak was one dated April 9, 
1854. 

‘ It began by apprising him that the Queen had been graciously 
pleased to appoint him to command a detachment of the army to be 
employed upon a particular service, and then at once handed him over 
to his country’s Parliamentary sovereigns, by enjoining him to carry 
into effect such instructions as he might receive from (her) Majesty’s 
ministers.’ 

^ This change of masters, undergone by a general on being 
^ appointed to a command in the field, was pointed out to him 
‘ by llie chief at the Horse Guards in a document of time- 
* honoured form, which men called the Letter of service.’ 

* Answer of the Duke of Wellington to a question put by the 
Army Commission of 1837. 
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(F^ 29.) It was by a Letter of service in this form, as Mr. 
ICii^lake tells us in a note, that Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
id< 5 spatehe(l upon particular service to the Peninsula in 1809 ; 
*^and in 1815 the same commander, then Duke of Wellington, 
was placed under the orders of ^her Majesty’s Ministers,’ Avith 
a view to the war in Flanders. Lord Raglan’s Letter of 
service, he says, was dated April 9, 1854, ^ and Avith the sub- 
“ stitution of Queen for King, and “ her ” for his,” Avas 
exactly in the same form ’ as that addressed to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

From this letter he has elaborated the theory Avhich animates 
his volume. He accounts for tlie change of masters, as he 
calls it, and the transfer of a general from the immediate 
control of the King to that of the King’s ministers, as folloAvs : — 

‘ Our people oalmly endured this anomalous state of things ’ (the 
royal power exercised over the army during peace), ‘ but no English 
sovereign has judged that the prerogative represented at the Horse 
Guards could be sufFered to use its power freely in time of war, 
for all saAv that the ministers (through Avhom means of fighting would 
have to be obtained from Parliament) must be the men held to account 
for the conduct of any militiiry operations undertaken by the State, 
and that along Avith the burden there must be corresponding power. 
Accordingly . . , there was hut one Avay in Avhich the prerogative 
exerted at the Horse Guards could be — even partly — preserved, and 
that Avns by tlirowing it into abeyance so often as occasion required. 
... So upon the whole there resulted a compromise between the 
OroAvn and the ‘‘ GoA^ernment,” Avhich Avas from time to time re- 
newed, and almost, one may say, continued as an accepted tradition.* 

(p. 28 .) " 

The Sovereign in peace time may thus treat the army as a 
personal possession, because in peace time he could do no 
practical harm. But in war time it Avas a totally different 
thing. Then the Sovereign gave back the powers wielded by 
him during peace into the hands of his Ministry, who, acting 
on behalf of the people, could no longer allow him to use a 
Aveapon which had become dangerous. 

Unfortunately for this brilliant theory, it rests upon no 
ground whatever. The letter Avhich is quoted so solemnly, 
and on Avhich so much is made to depend, is not a ^ Letter of 
^ service ’ at all. We give in a note * the ^ Letter of service ’ 

* ‘ AVar Office, April 1, 1864. 

‘My Lord, — The Queen having been pleased to appoint your lordship 
to serve on a particular service with the local rank of general upon the 
staff of the army, with a military secretary, four paid aides-de-camp, 
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which was actually sent to Lord Raglan. It is dated April 1, 
and is signed by the Secretary at War.* The letter quoted by 
Mr. Kinglake is a private letter from the Commander-in- 
Chief ; it is dated eight days later. The real ^ Letter of 
service ’ comes not from the Commander-in-Chief, but from 
the Secretary of State for War. It makes no mention of 
obeying the orders of her Majesty’s Ministers, because the 
general appointed has never obeyed anyone else. The Letter 
from the Commander-in- Chief, quoted by Mr. Kinglake, might 
be lost in the post or twisted up into pipe-lights without any 
evil consequences. It is written according to the form set 
fortli in Mr. Kinglake’s text, and is always sent, according to 
ancient precedent, but it is, in fact, nothing but a courteous 
intunation, on the part of the ‘ general officer commanding the 
^ troops in Great Britain,’ to one hitherto under his direct 
orders, that he has been appointed to detached command. It 
is not, we believe, even copied into the Cornmander-in-Chief’s 
official letter book. The real ^ Letter of service,’ on the 
other hand, signed by the Secretary of State, is, and always 
has been, the warrant on which the officer addressed depends 
for rank, pay, and authority. Without it no general could 
take up his command, or perform any military act. The 
Commander-in-Chief himself has one, signed by the Secretary 
of State (this alone would dispose of Mr. Kinglakc’s theory ), 
and so has every general exercising a foreign command. All 
that Mr. Kinglake says about ‘ the change of masters to which 
^ a general became subjected, when accepting a command in 
^ the field,’ is a figment of his own brain. The King’s sur- 
render of his command over the army in war time is equally 
imaginary. The power of the Crown is the same, no more 
and no less, in peace and in war. Mr. Kinglake’s idea (p. 
29), that Hhis contrivance (of letting the sovereign command 
* in peace time and resign during war) bore the true English 
^ stamp, being visibly, overtly resultant from opposed volitions, 

and four extra unpaid aides-de-camp, I am commanded to acquaint your 
lordship that it is her Majesty’s pleasure that you do obey such order 
as you shall receive from her Majesty, the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, or any other your superior officer. 

‘ I have, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ Sidney Herbert. 

* Lieut. -General the Lord llaglan, G.O.B. &c.’ 

Lord Saglan had subsequently a commission from the Queen, in a 
form not always sent to a general, signed ‘ Palmerston.’ 

* The office of Secretary-at-War was abolished on June 9, 1854, 
and a Secretary of State for War created. 
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^ trying hard to endure coexistence/ and so on, follows suit 
with the rest. 

It is really difficult to say how large a portion of Mr. King- 
lake’s four chapters falls to the ground with the explanation of 
his unlucky mistake about the Letter of service. It is almost 
a pity that, on some day during the last six-and-twenty years, 
he did not pause on his way to the club, and ask one of the 
clerks at the War Office to show him the form of a ‘ Letter of 
‘ service.’ 

To show that we do no injustice to Mr. Kinglake in be- 
lieving this mistake about the Letter of service to be the sole 
authority on which he rests his theory of the duality and 
antagonism of the ^ personal ’ and ^ state ’ sovereign, we may 
mention, that although he asserts as a fact that such antagonism 
exists, he offers no evidence whatever to support his assertion. 
He is content to take it as proved by the letter which he has 
mistaken for the formal Letter of service. But since the real 
Letter of service, is signed by the responsible minister of the 
day, the evidence on which Mr. Kinglake relies proves just 
the opposite of what he declares. It proves conclusively that, 
in peace time as well as in war time, the King exercises exactly 
the same kind of authority, and in exactly the same degree. 
In both the army is commanded in the name of the sovereign, 
by the advice of the minister. If a bad or corrupt appoint- 
ment were made, it would show, not that the King was vio- 
lently straining his prerogative, but that he had an incompetent 
or pliant minister. And this is nothing new. At the time of 
the Crimean War, and for nearly two hundred years before it, 
the power of the minister was just as absolute as it is now. All 
communications, except as to discipline and finance, were ad- 
dressed then to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as 
they now are to the Secretary of State for War; and lest it 
should be supposed that the two reserved subjects constituted 
a departure from the rule, we must remember that ® Discipline ’ 
has always been carried on under an Act passed every year 
by Parliament, viz. the Annual Mutiny Act, and Finance is 
directly under the control of the Treasury. There was there- 
fore no room for the personal King at all, except so far as 
this : that being one of the three estates of the realm charged 
with administering the army, and being the one of the three 
in whose name all acts were done, the connexion between the 
King and the army was more prominently before men’s eyes 
than that between the army and Parliament. The responsible 
minister had a direct power over the regiments in England 
in peace time as well as in war. He actually exercised that 
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power, for instance, when a general election took place in a 
garrison town. It was the Secretary of State who gave a 
direct order to the officer commanding the regiment to confine 
the troops to barracks. 

The power of the Crown was not greater because his name 
was prominently put forward in army matters. Personal 
loyalty to the sovereign no doubt comes in, and operates with 
admirable effect. Many a man has willingly died, and more, no 
doubt, will die, for Queen Victoria, who would not be very 
anxious to die for her ministers. But is that a danger to the 
State ? is it not rather a safeguard ? The power of the Crown 
IS so hedged in that the personal attachment which is lavished 
on the occupant of the throne does not increase his authority, 
though it may add to his popularity. The English Constitution 
is full of anomalies — compromises, for the most part, between 
various estates of the realm which have been at some time or 
other in collision. Theoretically, these compromises look awk- 
ward, and it is easy for a rhetorician to make them appear 
absurd. But in practice they work well, for they all proceed 
on the assumption that a constitutional king, ruling over a free 
people, will respect their rights, and be treated in return as it 
he possessed a certain modicum of common-sense. No doubt, 
if all the estates of the realm were to push their rights to 
the uttermost, they might bring the State machine to a stand- 
still. It did not need Mi’. Kiiiglake’s History to prove that 
dangers would ensue if every constitutional fiction were pushed 
to its logical consequence. We hear of the King’s highway 
and the King’s taxes, but no one supposes that the King spends 
the highway rates, or stands between the Treasury and the 
taxpayer. 

It is really difficult to restrain a feeling of impatience at 
Mr. Kinglake’s credulity, when we find him labouring with 
all the artifices of rhetoric, alternately indignant, sarcastic, 
and pathetic, to work up our feelings against this purely 
mythical * personal sovereign.’ It reminds us of the story 
which is told of a spectator, who, seated in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, heard the members cry ^ Divide, divide.’ 
He learned, in answer to his indignant inquiry, that they 
were clamouring each for his share of the taxes, which were 
periodically brought in a bag into the lobby. It was evidently 
true9 for he heard them cry ‘ divide,’ and saw them troop into 
the lobby to share the spoil. And in like manner Mr. Kin^lake, 
with the Commander-in-Chief’s letter to Lord Raglan in his 
hand, has no room for doubt that the General was handed 
over from the personal king to the responsible minister. 
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The disjointed state in which the Crimean AVar found our 
war administration was caused by a state of things quite the 
reverse of royal interference. The paralysis which affected 
our army resulted from the multiplication of checks and 
counter-checks devised to protect the public from extrava- 
gance. These were so jmvvcrful in controlling the military 
authorities that they had to be swept away, to the great 
grief of Constitutional pedants, before the military machine 
could be made to work at all. The royal warrant could not 
get a single musket out of store without the counter-signature 
of the Secretary at War. If any power, therefore, was obstruc- 
tive, it was not the power of the Crown. 

AV^e now turn from IVlr. Kinglake as a man with a Theory, to 
Mr. KinMake as a man with a Mission. Here ajxain we find 
ourselves unable to agree with him. Five-and-twenty years 
liavc ela}iscd since Lord Raglan was laid in an honoured grave. 
His countrymen would fain remember of him only his virtues 
and lus success. Men think of his memory with the tender- 
ness due to one of England’s worthiest sons, and a word against 
liis true and chivalrous nature would be resented as untrue as 
well as ungenerous by all Englishmen. But when Mr. 
Kinglake supports Ins eulogy of Lord Raglan by coarse and 
violent abuse of those who in the course of their duty dis- 
agreed with liim, justice to other reputations compels remon- 
strance. 

The desire which animated successive statesmen to recom- 
mend themselves to the country by retrenchment in army expen- 
diture, whether the economy was wUg and safe or not, left us 
at the outbreak of war without even the traditions of an army 
system. The Commissariat, instead of being conducted by a 
regular service, was almost entirely a regimental affair. Each 
battalion made its own aiTangcinents through its regimental 
quartermaster, and scarcely a tr«ace was left of the organisation 
by means of which the Duke of AVellington succeeded in 
feeding his army in the Peninsula. ]\lr. Kinglake says truly 
enough, that while making haste to effect that extensive dis- 
armament which was warranted by the return of peace in 1815, 
^ statesmen ought to have cherished and perfected the inexpen- 
^ sive machinery of a sound AA^ar Department, entrusting to it 

* the management of such military business as might still be 

* on foot, taking care to keep it practised and skilled in those 
‘ administrative operations upon which troops depend for health, 
‘ for life, for movement, for discipline, for skill — in one word, for 
^ power.’ It is almost needless to add, that Mr. Kinglake, being 
as incapable of keeping the personal sovereign out of his pages. 
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as Mr. Dick was of keeping the head of Charles I. out of 
his memorial, accounts for the failure by his usual formula : 

* Because peace had returned, the Letters of service expired ; 

* and then coming out of abeyance the old royal claim to have 
^ the personal command of the army regained its baneful force.’ 
But we hare had our say about this, and, though the theory is 
BO intertwined with Mr. Kinglake’s argument as almost to 
defy attempts at separation, we shall endeavour in our further 
remarks to leave it unnoticed. The new Secretary of State 
had to collect the scattered departments from Pall Mall, from 
the Tower, from the Horse Guards, and from whatever 
abiding place each office may have found for itself. If they 
were not yet under one roof, they were at least placed under 
one control ; and the command was given to the Duke of New- 
castle, who showed great administrative talent in making the 
new machine work smoothly. The most difficult parts to 
build up in a hurry were the Transport and the Commissariat. 
An elaborate system of check and counter-check, invented 
originally to secure economy, effectually prevented anything 
like rapidity of action. It was difficult to get men all at once 
out of a groove in which they had become accustomed to move, 
and the chief difficulty of the first W ar Minister was not want 
of power, or even of willing hands and brains to aid him. It 
was that old traditions had to be destroyed. Officials who had 
been accustomed to write in the language of diplomatic request 
or remonstrance to officials across the street, had to be taught 
that they must, as Lord Macaulay says of Mahrattas and 
Mahomedans, ^ forget their mutual feuds in common suhjec- 
^ tion.’ The misfortune was that there was no time forteacliing : 
the War Office had to learn its business in the midst of a great 
war. It was wonderful how well it worked as long as the 
fine weather lasted. But, wffien the weather broke, the road 
from Balaclava was in a few days made almost impassable, 
and before long hard work, hunger, scurvy, and cold almost 
destroyed the gallant army so lately victorious. Then came 
the furious reaction in public opinion. The Ministry at home 
and the staff abroad were both equally condemned. The Go- 
vernment defended both themselves and Lord Ilaglan as well 
and as long as they could : but the public anger was too 
much for them. Ministers, as well as the rest of the world, 
were deluged with accounts from the camp, from officers of all 
grades, from ^ own correspondents,’ and even from adventurous 
traveller^. Most of these were conceived in the language of 
complaint. But Lord Raglan committed one fatal error. He 
did not furnish the Minister at War with answers to the accu 
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sations levelled against his staff and himself, and, maintaining 
what Mr. Kinglake calls a ^ proud reserve,’ he left the Go- 
vernment at home really powerless to defend him. We are 
aivare that Mi\ Kinglake denies this. He says : — 

* Having before me the two folio volumes comprising Lord Raglan’s 
despatches and private letters to the Hake of Newcastle, I perceive 
them to be abounding — richly, largely abounding — in that very infor- 
mation whicli Lord Panmure .says “ ho cannot tind.” It follows that, 
as stated abovt^, Lord Panmure did not carefully read, did not master 
the papers in <[uestion.* 

It is })crhaps sufficient to observe upon this that having, as he 
says, in tlicse two folio volumes, ample means of' meeting the 
charge against Lord Itaglan, lie does not use them. If such 
letters Avere written, Avhy does he not quote from them? 
Mr. Kinglake does not quote from them ; he resorts instead to 
personal abuse. 

Tjord Panmure, writing in the spring of 1855, when the 
troubles were nearly over, says in a private letter to Lord 
Kaglan now before us:"*^ — 

‘ Had the Government liad from yoursell’ one such despatch hay as 
that Avhich you have now sent me, they Avould have had more heart, 
iis well as better ground, for maintaining the position of yourself and 
oflicers.’ 

F urtlier on he savs ; — 

^ Lot me point out to you wherein 1 conceive the wliolc dilliculties 
of your case to lie. You must Iiavo long perceived that not only were 
you siftTuunded by a \dgilaiit and in(|uisitive and not very friendly 
]>ress, but a vast nuinl)er of your own oillccrs have ])ecn in tlic habit of 
openly criticising all that occurs in your camp in letters to their friend';, 
which we hear daily cpioted and hear daily read in Parliament. Your 
actions, Jiay, your motives have been atlackcil iu the public prints, and 
your policy has been to despise those attacks, instead of giving to those 
who would have been too ready to use them in your defence the means 
of exhil)iting their lalsity or their perversion of tacts, I must say for the 
Duke of Newcastle, that he was left by your own unhappy reserve, or 
by your contempt of those whom you (*.oiisidered your slanderers, with- 
out a Avord to say against the well-concocted and highly-spiced accu- 

* Dated March IG, 1855. The letter Avas A^rritten' immediately on 
receiving Lord Raglan’s answer to the despatch of February 12, 1855, 
from which Mr. Kinglake, in his attack on Lord Panmure, (jiiotes at 
length. The public desp.'itch, which throe days later Ibllowed this 
letter, is also copied by l\[r. Kinglake. Being in possession o£ the 
private letters ol Lord Raglan, he must have seen that we now print; 
but he does not notice the direct contradiction to his statement that 
Lord Panmure ‘ failed to read ’ Lord Raglan’s letters. ‘ I searched the 
^ records of the office/ says Lord Panmure. 
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sations which were levelled at you. If he denied them, it waa on no 
responsible authority : if he waa silent, he increased the reproaches of 
botlx parties in the controversy. 

* 1 had no desire to embark in this complicated and most unpleasant 
controversy, to which Iforesiiw that the despatch of January G must 
lead. I was induced to succeed Newcastle in hopes of being able to do 
some good. Not I (done, hut every member of the Government was 
assailed with loud complaints against you and your staff. The stormy 
public feeling was in its fury, and my difficulty was to guide it — to 
control it was beyond my ])Ower. I searclied the records of tlie olTice 
for explanations to enal^lo mo to meet the attacks for the absence of a 
xoad between your camp and Balaclava, and 1 could find none. 1 
tried if I could discover in your despatches any mention of your visits 
to camp which were denied, though you may not know it, from very 
many quarters of it. I could find no mention of them. One such report 
as you have .sent me from Dr, Hall woidd have allayed anxiety as t(^ 
ihc sick, but it was not to be found. 

‘ In justice to rn^-sidf in undertaking my duties, nay, in justice to 
you, I resolved to embody tlie state of my feelings in a public dc'spatch, 
and painful as was the process, it was done without any })ersonal ft*el- 
ing agaiiivSt you, in order to elicit from you tliose explanations without 
which 1 could not carry on my duties.’ 

No Minister in his senses coukl write such a missive as this, 
if it had been open to the General to answer it by simply 
referring to former letters and despatches from hiinsclf— i^ 
Lord Kaglan could have said, ^ Yon say that the Duke of 
^ Newcastle was left by my reserve witlioul a word to^say in 
^ my defence: read my letters of such a date, and you will find 
^ the information he rc(|iiired. You say yon have ‘^sci^rched 
‘ the records of the office ” for explanations to enable you to 

^ account for the absence of a road : read my despatch of , 

‘ and you will find them. You say yt>u were without informa- 
^ tion as to the state of the sick such as that now given by Dr. 

^ Hall : read my despatch of — - — , and you will find it." Such 
a reply Avould have been conclusive. But jVlr. Kinglake gives 
us no evidence (beyond the simple assertion quoted above) 
that such a reply was made or could have been made. An- 
other point will occur to tlie reader of the letter. Everyone 
must see in it evidence of a kindly heart, and a most friendly 
personal feeling towards Lord Raglan. 

No one, we think, can read the following sentence, in which 
Mr. Kinglake draws Lord Panmure’s character, without a 
feeling of regret. 

* Owing partly perhaps to a habit of meditating upon the attributes 
of his father. Fox Manic was mighty in his curses, not simply and 
gently accentuating thought with a “ damn ” like the shrewd, reflective 
Lord Melbourne, but arming hinuself with maledictions in an aggres- 
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Live spirit, as though he would somehow wreak his vengeance upon 
many a hecatomb for the usage he had received in his youth. Hough- 
tongued and rough- mannered in the midst of courteous people, he was 
formidably eipiipped for attack; but his resources in the way of 
defence were even more efficacious, for natui’e had so thickly encased 
him as to make his mental skin quite impervious to the delicate needle- 
])oints with which a highly-bred gentlefolk is accustomed to correct 
Its offenders. With all liis roughness and violence it would seem he 
had no base malignity, and was more, after all, the rhinoceros than 
the tiger of Palmerston’s Cabinet.’ 

Surviving friends of Lord Panmure, and we claim ourselves 
to be of the number, may be allowed to contradict these charges, 
lie did not liabitually use foul language. If he was brusque 
in manner, be liad the feelings and demeanour of a thorough 
gentleman. He Avas far from being ^ thick-skinned/ and he 
was very kindly of heart. The only word of truth in this 
(‘alumnious paragraph is that he ^ had no base malignity." 

it is quite true that the relations between the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Crimea and tlie Government at home became 
in the latter days of* Lord Aberdeen’s iMinistry, and in the 
early days of tluit of Lord Palmerston, very mueli strained. 
They did not think Lord liaglan was a(‘ting witli sufficient 
vigoxir ; they believed the blame to rest more on his staff than 
on himself; they would gladly have persuaded him to change 
some of those by whom he was surrounded. Tliey may have 
been \vrong : at any rate, not being the apologists of Lord 
Palnieiston’s Ministry, we do not propose to attempt the proof 
that they were right. All we say is, that in the earlier part 
of Ills volume Mr. Kinglake took inliifitc pains to show that 
the military ought to be entirely suburdinate to the civil 
power. Such being his ojiinion, is he consistent with himself 
wdicu he holds up the responsible <*ivil liead of the army to 
publitj execration — a milder word will not convey the truth— - 
for no other reason than that he presumed to call in question 
the judgment of the general? ^Surely 1 may be permitted 
‘ to question your judgment witliout calling in question your 
^ truth or your honour, both of which, be assured, arc as 
^ precious in my eyes, and in those of your countrymen, as 
^ they can be in your own.’ So wrote Lord Panmure * in a 
despatch quoted by Mr. Kinglake. The latter sees in the 
words ^ a v irtual though ill-fashioned retractation of the cen- 
* sure implied in the despatch of February 12.’ We confess 
we see no retractation, though the words are in keeping with 
the kindly tone of the private letter quoted above. 


* March 19, 1855. 
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A whole chapter in this volume is devoted to a description 
of what Mr. Kinglake calls ‘ a plot ’ on the part of the Govern- 
ment to force Lord Kaglan to dismiss some of the staff by 
whom he was surrounded. If that be the right term for the 
deliberately formed and freely expressed opinion of the respon- 
sible Government of the country, it is true that such a plot 
existed. But he goes further ; he hints in unmistakable terms 
that a * power within the palace,’ which the reader has no 
difficulty in identifying with that which Mr. Roebuck once 
designated as ^ a power behind the Throne greater than the 
^ Throne itself,’ conspired with the Ministry to keep back from 
the Sovereign information she ought to have possessed, and to 
inflict in lier Majesty’s name a censure on Lord Raglan which 
she had not been asked to approve. 

The Ministry are fair game, though even against them an 
historian, careful of his reputation, would take care to be very 
sure of his facts. But when the Crown is, not obscurely, 
assailed, Ave cannot but feel that a boundary line, ill defined 
perhaps, but quite recognised among loyal Englishmen, has 
been overpassed. We therefore proceed to examine the ease 
with some care. Without fatiguing the reader with quotations, 
we Avill set fortli Mr. Kinglake’s account of the eircumstances 
which caused the Government to send the despatch of Eeb- 
ruary 12, 1855 — which, as he avers, was sent without the 
oonsent of the Queen — as nearly as possible in words col- 
lected from his own i)ages. It seems lliat down to tlie close 
of the year 1854, the relations between the War Minister 
and Lord Raglan Avere on a satisfactory footing. Then the 
state of the army, and the letters of the ‘ Times ’ eorrcspojidcnt, 
so roused public indignation that the Ministry became alarmed 
for their own safety. The Duke of NcAvcastlc ^ began to have 
^ the sensation of falling.’ ^ By blaming Lord Raglan, and 
‘ condemning, nay, rouglily displacing, the chief officers of the 
‘ head-quarter staff, miglit he not disengage himself from the 
^ cruel fate of a minister held answerable for the sufferings of 
^ our army ? ’ ^ Might he not bring about a blissful accord 

‘ between himself and the angry people, that — at least for a 
^ while — they might travel together on the same road with the 
^ great journal cheering tlieiu forAvard ? ’ To do this, ‘ to get 
^ himself welcomed into the midst of the angry multitude,’ he 
must ^ troop Avith the accusing throng, and himself become an 
^ accuser.’ This is Mr. Kinglake’s case against the Duke of 
Newcastle. He asked for information which Lord Raglan 
had not given, and to do so is in Mr, Kinglake’s eyes a grave 
moral offence. The Duke of NeAA^castle here disappears from 
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the scene, for as soon as Parliament reassembled Mr. Roe- 
buck moved for the Sebastopol Committee, and the Govern- 
ment were defeated, and the Duke was omitted from the 
new Ministry. ^ What cast a real shade on the memory of 
^ the Duke of Newcastle,’ says Mr. Kinglake, ^ is, not any 
^ administrative mismanagement of the graver sort, still less 
^ any slackening of energy, but his clutch, if so one may speak, 
^ at the generous, the thoughtful adviser, who, because also 
^ an accomplished administrator, as well as the commander of 
^ our army, had been able to do more than any other living 
^ man towards enlightening the Ministers’ path.’ 

The new iMinistry had at its head Lord Palmerston, and the 
War Minister was Lord Panmure. ^ Should the new Ministry 
‘ trust their general, or rather, should they bow their heads 
" to the newspapers, and shamelessly turn against him ? ’ They 
endeavoured to choose a middle course. ^ They retained Lord 
‘ Raglan in command, but then, also, they ignobly left him 
^ unshielded by any good word of theirs against his rampant 
accusers, and even themselves took part in hooting their 

* absent general,’ JMr. Kinglake declares Lord Panmure 
to be more pointedly answerable for the despatches addressed 
to Lord Raglan than his ^ merely assenting colleagues ; ’ he 
accuses him of ^ frivolous, reckless injustice, not unniixcd with 
^ absolute rudeness,’ and says that he hastened to prove himself 
‘ beyond measure submissive ’ to the ^ Times.’ ‘ He received his 

* marching orders submissiv ely from the sheets of the Times,” 
^ proceeded at once to obey them without giving other vent to 
^ his savagene^s than a comfortable oath and a growl.’ Here 
we have again the same imputation of habitual coarseness of 
language, and in addition the suggestion of a mean subserviency 
which would be incompatible witli any man’s self-respect and 
would be disgraceful in a minister. The customs of society 
would prohibit such license of speech if the object of attack 
were living. Is it generous then to use it when the man 
against whom it is directed is dead ? Not content with calling 
Lord Panmure ^ a churl,’ Mr. Kinglake commits, what we take 
leave to call the impropriety, of suggesting that the despatch 
which he wrote at the request and with the consent of all his 
-colleagues was prompted by mental disease.* 

Mr. Kinglake evidently feels that after this insinuation the 
reader’s mind will be attuned to a proper consideration of the 
despatch written by Lord Panmure, in which he gave utterance 
to the complaint of himself and his colleagues.f Mr. Kinglake 


* Page 32U.J 


I February 12, 1855. 
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gives the gist of the despatch: his readers Avill therefore have 
no difficulty in deciding whether it deserves to be so violently 
denounced. That which Mr. Kinglake calls ‘ censure ’ on Lord 
Kaglan was, after all, only a reiteration of the complaint tliat he 
did not furnish the Government with necessary information. Of 
one thing we can assure Mr. Kinglake on the best authority. 
He is mistaken in saying that Lord Panmurc was responsible 
for the despatch, and that his colleagues ‘ merely assented.’ 
If the opinions recorded by Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdownc, 
Lord Canning, Sir Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax), Lord 
Granville, Sir William Molesworth, and the Duke of Argyll, 
had been reproduced in the War Minister’s despatch, that 
document w’ould have contained a heavier indictment against 
Lord liaglan than the one which actually reached the Crimea. 

That, however, with which we are now mainly concerned, is 
the charge, made in terms more indirect, but still unmistakable, 
that the despatch of February 12 was withlicid from the 
cognisance of the Queen. The statement is contained in 
three pages wdiich can hardly have escaped the notice of any 
reader of Mr. Kinglake ; it begins on l>agG 333 with the 
following words ; — ^ ^Vt that time as now, there reigned in 
^ England a Queen ; and the sternest of tliose who uphold 
^ constitutional principles will agree for once with the coin- 
^ tiers, will concede that siu^h a despatch as the one of Avhich 
^ we are speaking ought not to liave left our shores without 
‘jiaving first been submitted for tlie royal approval.’ Mr. 
Kinglake goes on to say that m the preceding reign ^ a private 
‘ secretary of the experience and quality of Sir Herbert Taylor 
‘ might have been expected to aid his royal master ’ by ad- 
vising him to jiause before acceding to the desire of the Cabinet 
to write to Lord llaglau in the terms of the despatch of 
February 12. 

‘ Did tlie storm out of doors sound so loud within the walls of tlic 
palace, that no new Sir Herbert was found to utter or write some such 
counsel ? ... It will be well for the monarchy if any exj)lorer of 
desks, any searcher of journals and diaries, shall at least be able to 
show that some official neglect, or some oversight or miskiko in the 
palace, intercepted the royal attention to wliat I have called the pith of 
this egregious despatch, and that therefore the act of concurring in 
Lord Panmure’s heedless words may happily prove to be one in which, 
though the State gravely erred, the Queen herself took no part.’ 

Those who know the relation in which the Prince Consort 
stood, in matters of official business, to the Sovereign, will 
have no hesitation in interpreting the meaning of this apologue 
of ^ Sir Herbert Taylor.’ Mr. Kinglake is surely a little hasty 
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in his imputations of blame to those whom death has removed 
from the possibility of reply. His words may cause pain to 
survivors, but hardly advance his case ; for readers of the 
third volume of Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince 
^ Consort,’ who will take the trouble to compare the despatch of 
February 12 with the language of the Memorandum addressed 
by the Prince to the Duke of Newcastle * on Dec. 31, 1854, 
need no formal assertion that the Queen had grievously felt 
the sad condition of her troops, and that she actively con- 
curred in the language of Lord Panmure. 

‘ The reports from Lord Raglan as to the condition of the army,’ 
writes Sir Theodore Martin, t ‘ were most meagre : his letters being 
silent as to the sufferings with aceoxints of which private letters, as 
well as newspapers, were teeming. From them it was impossible to 
learn what was wanted for the supplies and comfort of the troops, and 
the Government could therefore only act upon conjecture, and send 
out whatever they thought was likely to be required. Scarcely less 
meagre were the official returns, which were barren of the most 
essential information as to tlxe numbers of the .army available and not 
available for action, the provision made for their shelter, clothing, and 
food, the sui)ply of horses and the means of transport.’ 

On the following page we read : — 

‘ One of the first acts of Lord Panmure was to require Lord Raglan 
to furnish the information pointed to by the Prince. His Language of 
February 12, 1855, is so nearly that of the Prince’s memorandum, 
that it may be presumed to have been before him when he wrote.’ 

A few pages later wc find an autograph letter f written 
about this time by her Majesty to Lord Raglan. If we con- 
sider tlie terms of that letter, and the evidence, passim in 
the same volumes, of what the Prince Consort called ^the 
‘ Queen’s and my entire union in public m.atters,’ there can, 
we think, be no diflSculty in deciding that Mr. Kinglake is 
not warranted in saying that anyone ^ intercepted the royal 
‘ attention ’ to Lord Panmure’s despatch. 

As to the want of energy whicli, as Mr. Kinglake complains, 
was attributed by the Government to Lord Raglan, it does 
not appear that they held him personally to blame. Their 
view appears to have been rather that he did not get the 
amount of work which might have been obtained by a sterner 
treatment of his subordinates, especially the chiefs of the Com- 
missariat. 

* Life of the Prince Consort, iii. 177. 

t Ibid. iii. 176. 

J Quoted, ibid. iii. 180. 
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Lord Raglan was at the time of the war an old man. It was 
not to be expected that he would be as active in the saddle as 
younger men. One of the complaints against him was that he 
did not, by his personal presence in the camps, inspirit his 
troops. Mr. Kinglake replies that he did visit them, but that 
he went attended only by a single aide-de-camp, and in private 
clothes. Mr. Kinglake attributes this to his constitutional 
disinclination for anything like ostentation. We have been 
told by a Staff Officer in one of the highest commands at 
head-quarters, that he forbade the Division Generals to allow 
their men to turn out or cheer him if they chanced to recog- 
nise him in his rides. It may be thought that for any purpose 
of putting heart into the men by personal enthusiasm for the 
general. Lord Raglan might as well have remained indoors as 
ride out under such conditions : but such a matter is one on 
which a general must be left to use his own discretion, and 
Lord Panmure cordially acknowledged that Lord Raglan did 
not personally neglect his m(*n. A more important question 
is whether he was right in his treatment of the Commissariat. 

It is plain to those who attentively read Mr. Kinglake’s 
present volume, that Lord Raglan treated Mr. Filder, aitd 
the department which he administered, not as a part of the 
service of which he himself was the immediate and responsible 
head. He did not look upon the Commissariat as the most 
vital and important part of his own personal duty, but rather 
as an independent command, responsible doubtless to him as 
the general, but not to be immediately and personally governed 
from day to day and hour to hour by himself. 

Lord Albemarle, in his ^ Reminiscences,’ gives an anecdote 
which forcibly illustrates the view taken by the Duke of 
Wellington of the Commissariat duties of a commander. 

‘ My impression is,’ says Lord Albemarle in a letter now before us, 
^ that the conversation I allude to took place at Wellington’s table, 
within the lines of Torres Yedras (1810), one of the most important 
periods of the great Captain’s life. 

‘ At an early period of the Peninsular war a body of general officers 
were assembled round the dinner table of Lord Wellington. Military 
matters were discussed with much freedom. An officer present ven- 
tured to ask the Commander-in-Chief, upon whom, in the event of 
anything happening to his Lordship, the command, in his opinion, 
ought to fell. No answer was given, and the unlucky General thought 
that, in modern parlance, he “ had put his foot in it.” Later in the 
evening, Wellington delivered his verdict in favour of Beresford 
(afterwards Field-Marshal), An expression of surprise pervaded the 
countenances of the guests, as the reputation of that officer did not 
stand high among them as a ‘‘ strategist.” “ I see,”([said Wellington, 
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“ what you mean by your looks. If it were a question of liandling 
troo])S, some of you fellows might do as well, perhaps better than ho ; 
but what we now want is some one to feed our men, and 1 know of no 
one fitter for that purpose than Horesford.” ’ * 

This, if we may trust i\lr. Kinglake, w'as hardly the view 
taken by Lord Raglan. Mr. Kinglake seems to think that 
the Grcneral’s attitude to the Commissariat was properly that of 
a courteous colleague to one on whose good offices he was de- 
pendent, and whose feelings he was consequently bound to 
conciliate. Take for a single instance this sentence (p. 137) : — 

‘ So early as October 24 Lord Kaglan began his endeavours to obtain 
fresh vegetables for our troops in suflicient abundance ; and, not con- 
tent with his pressing instructions on this subject to the Commissariat, 
he strove to find tliem the shipping with which to effect the importa- 
tions ; whilst, moreover — encroaching a little oii Mr. Pilder^s depart- 
ment — he directed the commandant at V'arna U) send fresh vegetables 
by every vessel thence sailing.’ 

The Commander-in-Chief, wdiose primary duty it was to feed 
Ills men, ^encroaching a little’ on the province of his sub- 
ordinate, because he dis(diarged so obvious a matter of 
business ! 'No soldier could have written such a sentence. 
The wonder is that Mr. Kinglake, who for five-and-twenty 
years has been writing about soldiers, could do so. Again, 
on the next page ( speaking of the issue of lime-juice 
to the troops ; — 

‘ medical authorities did not know tliat they had this resource 
close at hand, or else did not at first see its value ; for until Lord 
Kaglan haj)pily interposed — and hy that time the scurvy (though not 
at first perfectly recognised) had already proved baneful to health and 
life — no steps were taken for issuing the juice to our soldiers as part 
of their daily rations. Lord Raglan’s interposition, he adds in a note, 
occurred in this way. Having called for a return of the various goods 
in store, he found, when he kiw it, that a large provision of lime-juice 
was included among them.’ 

The order for issuing lime-juice was dated January 29, 1855. 
]Jy that time the w^orst of the wdnter was over, and the 
troops had died by thousands of scurvy. Lord Raglan, it 
api:)ears, had n$)vcr so far ‘ encroached upon his colleague ’ 
as to call for a return till then, and the discovery was made, 
and the return called for, after the receipt in camp of a 
peremptory demand on the part of the Government at home 
for information. t A comparison of dates will show that the 

* Fifty Years of my Life, voL ii. p. 231. 

t Duke of Newcastle’s dcspatcli, January 6, 1855, received in camp 
January 28, 
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despatch in which this demand for information was made is 
dated January 6, 1855, and was received in camp the day 
before the order for the issue of lime-juice. 

With regard to that part of the despatch in wliich Minis- 
ters demanded detailed information respecting tlie Commis* 
sariat. Lord Kaglan wrote : — 

* The supplies and means of transport being duties entrusted to tlie 
Commissary-General, J have communicated that part of your Grace’s 
despatch which relates to those important branches of tlie service to 
Mr. Filder, who has sent me the statement in reply, of which I have 
the honour to enclose a copy. I confess that I have considered the 
deficiencies to be far greater than he admits them to have been, but as 
he proposes to prove his accuracy by returns which he will submit 
for your Grace’s information, I may be in error.’ 

This despatch of Lord Raglan greatly disappointed the 
Cabinet. One of them, in a note which was concurred in and 
amplified by the rest, expressed astonishment that Lord Rag- 
lan’s method of dealing Avitli a matter which was in fact 
personal to himself, should be a simple reference to the officer 
whose department was attacked, and transmission of his answer 
without other comment than that he, the General in command, 
had thought the matter stood differently. Does he not see, 
wrote another, that this mode of answer signs his own con- 
demnation ? His answer, wrote a third, Meaves the blame 

^ more entirely on himself. It was not the duty of and 

‘ 5 it was the Conunaiulcr-in-Chief’s duty to see that some-- 

^ body did it.’ 

Most of the diseases of the army arose from scurvy. Fresh 
bread during the winter Avbuld have saved hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of lives. Baking ovens were ordered from England, 
and Mr. Kinglake complains that they were not sent. But it 
appears that the materials were at hand all the time. When 
Sir John McNeil and Colonel Tulloch w’^ent out to the Crimea 
as Commissioners, they found Russian ovens at Balaclava, and 
abundant materials for setting them up, which had lain there 
disregarded ever since the first occupation of the port. Sir 
John McNeil and his colleague arrived in the Crimea at the 
beginning of February. In their preliminary Report they 
write : — 

‘ We are not aware of any reason why soft broad might not liave 
been baked at any time for the sick, and also for the army. The 
French army has been regularly supplied with fresh bread, and the 
erection of a sufficient number of ovens Avas not an operation involving 
any considerable expense, or requiring much cither of skill or of time, 
if it had been undertaken by the proper public departments. But 
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there appeared to be an indisposition to make the attempt. There 
were bakers enough in the regiments to have worked many more ovens 
than were required to supply tlic whole army, an<l if these could not 
be spared from their iriiJikxry duties, tliere was no difficulty in pro- 
curing bakers from Constantinople. But it was understood that a 
iloating bakery had been in preparation in England, and it was there- 
Jore considered unnecessary to do anything hero.’ 

But we will say no more. AVe are not writing a history of 
the war ; still less are we making an attack upon Lord 
Raglan. AVhat avo have wished to show is tliis : that Mr. 
Kinglake is not justified in attributing the despatches sent to 
Lord Raglan to base cowardice, or to any intention on the 
part of Lord Pannmro to sacrifice the General for the purpose 
of saving himself. It is difficult to see how any Minister 
could witliout dereliction of duty refrain from acting as Lord 
Panmurc acted. By the Constitution f)f England he was 
responsible for the army to his (^ueen and to his country. It 
was his duty to speak out. CoAvardice would justly have been 
charged against him if uuder the circumstances he had kept 
^’ileuc(‘, even though by speaking out ho risked a wound to the 
feelings of a well4oved comrade. There is abundant evidence, 
in the correspondence between Lord Raglan and Lord Pan- 
mure, that good feeding continued between them up to the end 
of Lord Raglan’s life. They had formerly been colleagues ; 
fhey remained friends; and we believe that no man would 
liavc been more pained than Lord Raglan himself at the un- 
becoming acrimony with which Lord Paiimure has been assailed. 
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2. Parnellism Unveiled ; or, the Land and Labour Agitation of 
1879-80. By Philip Hkxrt Bagexal, Barrlster^at- 
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4. Young Ireland : a Fragment of Irish Historg, 1840—1850. 
By Sir Charles Gavax Dhfey, K.C.M.G. London: 
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Tn the autumn of 1879 — a moment pregnant Avith important 
changes and events in public affairs — It became evident to 
any discerning politician that the questions arising out of the 
state of Ireland were those which would press most urgently 
on the Parliament and the Ministry of the future, and which 
would apply the severest test to the principles and tlie capacity 
of those who might ere long be called upon to discharge the 
duties of government. Yet, strangely enough, of this, the 
most important and difficult of all subjects to England as well 
as to Ireland, but lltllo was said in the electoral campaign. 
Foreign policy, agricultural distress, extension of the fran- 
chise, and half a dozen other topics of the day, were placed 
in the front rank. If the subject of Ireland was mentioned at 
all, it was chiefly to repudiate on behalf of the Liberal* party 
all connexion with the Irish Home Kulers ; indeed, at Liver- 
pool it appeared that an injudicious attempt on the part of 
Lord Ramsay to hold out some encouragement to the advocates 
of Irish autonomy contributed in no slight degree to the loss 
of the election. We ourselves, in this Journal, never shared 
this apparent indifference to the Irish question, or this unwil- 
lingness to face it. We were perfectly convinced not only that, 
it was in Ireland and the treatment of Ireland that the chief 
difficulties of the future lay, but that in comparison with this 
question all the other subjects to which a momentary import- 
ance had been given sank into comparative insignificance. The 
late Administration, which was then still in power, appeared 
to us to have utterly failed to apprehend the gravity of the 
situation ; and much of the evil which has since occurred may 
be traced to the weakness with which it was resisted in the first 
instance. Mr. Gladstone, Indeed, is reported to have said on 
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March 3 1 that ^ there existed on the other side St. George’s 
‘ Channel an absence of crimes and outrages and a sense of 
‘ satisfaction such as had never been known in the previous 
^ history of the country;’ and her Majesty was advised to 
declare in the speech from the throne, on the opening of 
the new Parliament, her reliance on the loyalty and good 
sense of her Irish subjects. Had these views been correct, they 
would have implied a singular tribute of approval and gratitude 
to the late Tory Government, which had brought about such 
flattering results ; but no such tribute was deserved. It was 
false that Ireland was either peaceful or satisfied, loyal or 
rational : we held so then, we hold so still. The language of 
Mr. Parnell and his associates ought to have dissipated such 
delusions. Put at that time the Irish question was presented 
to the notice of the British public chiefly -in the form of an 
appeal for relief in a case of urgent destitution, caused by the 
failure of tlie crops in a remarkabl}^ bad season. The Duchess 
of Marlborough placed herself at the head of a benevolent fund, 
which she administered with real ability, and no doubt a large 
number of severe cases of distress were relieved by these 
charitable exertions. The destitution of the Irish people, how- 
ever, haj)pily never sank in 1879 to anything like the point it 
reached in 1846 and 1847 ; the scarcity was limited in extent; 
in many counties it was not more felt than in England; but it 
was euormously exaggerated for the purposes of political agita- 
tion and social repudiation. The peasantry began to be deeply 
moved by a systematic agitation which addressed itself at 
once to their passions and their interests ; and the altitude of 
the Irish National Party in the House of Commons (soon to be 
considex’ably reinforced at the approaching general election) 
left no doubt on our minds that we should shortly have to wit- 
ness another of those crises which have periodically affected 
the relations of Ireland and Great Britain for several cen- 
turies. Animated by this conviction, we published in J anuaiy 
of last year an article on the state of Ireland, whicli stated 
in detail all we had to say ou the subject from an Irish point 
of view. That article was written by an Irish gentleman, 
inferior to none in patriotic attachment to his native country, 
ill accurate knowledge of her real wants, in enthusiastic sym- 
pathy with her prevailing form of religion, and in the desire to 
promote her welfare. If it be not too late, wc would again 
ask our readers to look back to some of those eloquent and 
monitory pages. It is not our present intention to repeat any- 
thing that was said on that occasion. But it appears to us 
that we may contribute something to the discussion of these 
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all-important questions if we endeavour to show how tliey inajr 
be approached and considered from a Scottish or British point 
of view, ^e are in reality much more impaiiial judges of the 
matter than the Irish suppose. We are conscious of no pas- 
sion, no resentment, no ill-will in dealing with it ; and in the 
common interest of the ITnitcd Kingdom and the Queen’s 
authority we are :is desirous as the warmest Irisli patriot can 
be to promote the peace, welfare, and content of that island. 

Indeed, we must protest, at starting, against one oC the 
most absurd and monstrous of the falsehoods and calumnies 
propagated amongst the people of Ireland by their treacherous 
guides, namely, the assertion that Great Britain, the Britisli 
Parliament, the British nation are indifferent or hostile to the 
progress and welfare of Ireland. That radical untruth is the 
foundation of a thousand other misapprehensions and of hitter 
hatred. We reject it with scorn and indignation. What! 
shall we, whose forefathers have raised this island to the 
pinnacle of greatness, and who have in our own generation 
spread the name, and laws, and dominion of Britain over tlio 
furthest regions of the glohe, calling into cxisteticc nations as 
free and as })ros])crous as ourselves — shall we grudge to the 
island nearest to our own coasts and inhabited by the people 
most nearly allied to ourselves, a full share of the blessings 
Providence lias bestowed on this country ? God forbid. We 
know what we owe to the genius and energy of Ireland, ft 
has given a Wellington to our armies, a Palmerston to our 
councils, a Wellesley and a Lawrence to India, a Burke and 
a Sheridan to the House of Commons, a crowd of intelligent 
contributors to our literature, a crowd of busy labourers to all 
the industries of the people. The mingled strength, s[)irlt, 
and tenacity of this nation arc due in no slight degree to the 
blended influence of the English, Irish, and Scottish characters, 
and certainly Ireland is not the least brilliant sister population. 
The Irish have shone more in this and other countries than at 
home. Not for the interest and welfare of Ireland alone do 
we desire her progress and prosperity, but for the sake of 
England also, for the United Kingdom. . The lawless con- 
dition of the people of Ireland, the obstructive temper of her 
representatives, the fatal consequences of political agitation to 
all branches of trade and agriculture, are not only ruinous to 
Ireland, but shameful to ourselves. The time of Parliament 
is consumed in vain attempts to remedy grievances wliich are 
aggravated by those who complain of them ; the principles of 
government and of public economy are strained and distorted 
to give relief to men who turn even food and physio to poison. 
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The Irish are fond of harping on ancient grievances, but, 
thank* God ! they have now to go some distance back to find 
them. They arc carrying on an irreconcileable war with the 
phantoms of the past. We are not concerned to deny that 
there have been many events and many legislative measures in 
the relations of England and Ireland which this country must 
deeply regret. She has sliown the sincerity of her contrition 
by vigorous efforts to redress those wrongs and to efface the 
memory of them. \V(‘, affirm Avith absolute confidence that 
for the last half-century, from the date of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, it has b(^en the earnest desire and the unceasing effort 
of every English statesman to promote the peace and pro- 
sperity of Ireland, to treat her with the utmost liberality and 
something more than justice, to extend the education of the 
people, to dcvelope the natural resources of the country, to 
allay, if possible, the baneful fires of religious animosity and 
intolerance, and assimilate her to the other portions of the 
United Kingdom. It is an obvious truism that Ireland in a 
depressed and disaffected condition is a weak spot in the 
panoply of England; but that Ireland prosperous, populous, 
and contented, Avould add at least one-third to the strength of 
Britain. Probably at this moment she subtracts about an 
equal proj)ortion of strength from it, England asks of Ireland 
aio subjection, no surrender of her national character, which 
may remain as untouched by the Union as the national 
character of Scotland has done, no self-abasement, but, on the 
contrary, a frank alliance, to Avhich arc annexed all the privi- 
leges that belong to the greatest empire on the face of the 
earth. Wc will not say Avitli Avhat ingratitude these efforts 
have been repaid, with Avhat a jaundiced eye every benefit 
conferred by England has been looked at and received. But 
we assert that the history of the last fifty j ears is an ample 
and complete vindication of the policy of England towards 
Ireland, and that to go back to earlier times in search of 
grievances and wrongs Avhich have long ceased to exist, is a 
mere exercise of gratuitous malignity. Are the Irish to 
disclaim all connexion with this country because the articles 
of the Treaty of Limerick Avere not faithfully kept, or because 
the Irish Parliament Avhich passed the Act of Union Avas signally 
corrupt ? Corrupt it may have been, but that Act at least 
was a Avise one. 

It must be admitted that if the balance of the account be- 
TtAveen England and Ireland had been struck at the close of the 
last century, a large debt of justice, toleration, and commercial 
freedom was then due from this country to that ; though it 
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cannot be forgotten that harsh and intolerant as the policy of 
England may have been to Jacobite and Catholic Ireland, no 
country ever made more rapid progress than Ireland from the 
savage state in which James II. left her in 1691 to the Ireland 
of 1782 , when she rose to the most brilliant period of her social 
condition, and obtained from England the perilous gift of 
legislative independence. But if, on the contraiw, the relations 
of the two portions of the United Kingdom be fairly measured 
by the transactions of the last fifty years and by their present 
condition, the balance of obligation has been thrown on the 
side of Ireland, and it will be shown that she is not the victim 
but the spoilt child of the Imperial Legislature. All distinc- 
tions of religious inequality before the law have been swept 
away ; if any vestiges of them remain, they are due not to 
England, but to the bigotry and intolerance of Irish sects. 
The principle of an Established Church has been abandoned, 
and every religious body in Ireland has been secured from all 
connexion with the State, with what success time v/ill show. 
We do not conceal our opinion that it would have been far 
wiser to attach the several churches more closely to the State^ 
by an equitable division and application of the property now 
diverted to far other and baser uses ; and avc shall ever regret 
that the surplus revenues of the Church were not j^artly de- 
voted to providing manses and glebes for the Catholic clergy. 
The great measure of 1868 was at least conceived in a spirit 
of liberality to Ireland, and involved some sacrifice of feeling 
and conviction on the part of this country, but, we think it 
was hastily framed ; that the details and provisions of it were 
ill-considered and in some .res])ccts unjust: and undoubtedly 
it contributed to shake the loyal attachment to the Union 
of the only party in Ireland who are really well affected to the 
British Crown. During the whole of this period Ireland has 
been more lightly taxed than Great Ibitain, some of our 
taxes not existing at all in that island, and others being 
levied at a lower rate. Large grants have been made year 
by year from the Imperial Treasury for the encouragement 
of Irish enterprises and improvements, not always of a re- 
munerative character, which ofl^er a striking contrast to the 
votes bestowed on our northern portion of Britain ; * and in 


* In the years 1875-76 the sums granted to the Imperial Treasury 
for education, police, and poor relief were, to Scotland, with a popula- 
tion of 3,360,018, the sum of 484,809/. ; to Ireland, with a popula- 
tion of 5,411,416, the sum of 1,768,555/. See an article in this 
Journal (vol. cxlii. p. 330) on the Financial Grievance of Ireland. 
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times of famine and distress enormous sums and stores of food 
have been lavished on Ireland, which were only partially 
checked last winter, because the Irish leaders presented a rifle 
at us with one hand whilst tliey tendered the begging-box with 
the other. 

England contributes to Irish education, which has been 
established on a vast scale, and to the Irish police, besides the 
military forces required to preserve peace in the country. 
And as for ulterior measures of improvement and reform, for 
which there is of course a continual demand in every civilised 
community, it is a fact that the British Ministry and the 
British Parliament are eagerly desirous to adopt every 
measure which can be shown to be based on sound economical 
principles, and which commends itself to the just judgment of 
enlightened statesmen. He who Avould do more is none. 

It is no doubt a painful and humiliating reflection that these 
efforts and sacrifices, which have been made in all sincerity and 
good will by the people of England, have been met, by a por- 
tion at least of the people of Ireland, with increased signs of 
malignant animosity. W e say a portion, and Ave believe we 
might say a small minority, of the Irish people, for we are 
far from supposing that these noisy agitators, who speak the 
language of American rowdies and who are many of them 
outlawed felons acting from abroad, arc tlie true representa- 
tives of Irelnnd. But these men are active and unscrupulous, 
and wc shall i)rescntly see with what art they have pos- 
sessed themselves of the mind of a credulous peasantry, and 
turned every constitutional right and every natural gift of 
Irishmen into a weapon of offence against England. But 
strangely enough, though their animosity is directed against 
England, their blows fall altogether short of that mark, and 
lasli the backs of their own countrymen. They may excite 
feelings of disgust and anxiety on this side of St, Greorge’s 
Channel, but that is all. If rents are not paid, Irish society 
is robbed and impoverished; if landlords are shot, they are 
men as Irish as their assassins ; if crops are not gathered and 
if cattle arc houghed, the loss falls on Ireland ; if crimes are 
unpunished and the country suffers all the evils of anarchy, it 
is their own work ; if capital is driven away from Ireland, and 
works of improvement suspended, they must take the con- 
sequences of a reign of terror. The Irish agitators have 
inflicted on some parts of the country all the horrors of an 
interdict. They have borrowed the sentence of excommunica- 
tion from the old annals of papal tyranny. All this is vety 
cruel, but it is as foolish as it is cruel. These punishments 
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fall on the majority of their own countrymen. They will ulti- 
mately reach themselves, the authors of the evil. But they 
will certainly not intimidate England. They hardly touch the 
interest of any Englishman, except the small ininoi'ity who 
may hold property in Ireland. Nothing can be more Hi- 
bernian than to indict tortures on the Irish community for the 
purpose of wringing concessions from the British Parliament. 

At each successive stage in this long and wearisome journey 
we have flattered ourselves that the panacea for Irish disaffec- 
tion Avas at length discovered. 

^ Ibis Hope, like the bird in the fable 
Idiat flitted from tree ro tree 
AYith the gem from the Vrluce’s table, — 

Has Hope been that bird to thee ? ’ 

Catholic Emancipation, to go no further back, was to establish 
for ever on the basis of justice the equal rights of the Irish 
Catholic population. All restrictions on trade were most 
justly removed, and Ireland found here an inexhaustible market 
for her produce, which is now said to he one of her grievances. 
Irishmen and Catholics were freely admitted to all the offices 
in the Empire. An especial Court was provided to clear encum- 
bered estates ; large quantities of land were sold at low prices ; 
capital was attracted by the promise of a Parliamentary title : 
but the holders of these very investments arc now threatened 
with death if they ask for the interest on their capital, and 
indeed their tenants arc equally tlireateucd if tliey dare to pay 
it. The Protestant Church of Ireland has been disestablished 
in order to place all religious bodies on the same footing ; but 
no sooner was this great act accomplished than we are told 
that this was a sentimental grievance, and that in abolishing the 
Protestant rectors w(i have only done away with the best man 
in the parish. A Land Act was passed in 1870, which went 
to the verge of communism, but it has only served to increase 
the appetite and the pretensions of the popular party. 

We yield to none in our attachment to constitutional rights; 
but constitutional rights must be constitutionally exercised. 
There is no such thing as liberty without law, or liberty which 
sets all law at defiance : that is, on the contrary, the worst of 
tyrannies. The Irish agitators have shown a curious infelicity 
in turning every institution we value into a weapon of offence 
against society. Liberty of speech they make an incentive to 
crime; freedom of Parliamentary debate they pervert into 
obstruction ; the liberty of the press becomes in their hands a 
means of inundating their own country with the garbage of 
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America ; the means of education, which have been lavishly 
provided for two generations, serve only to place seditious pub- 
licatioDS in the hands of the peasantry, who in fact read nothing 
else ; trial by jury becomes a mockery where the jury are 
either in league with the criminal class or else intimidated by 
a secret tribunal to pervert the course of justice. Vote by 
ballot has always aj^peared to us a very doubtful remedy 
for the evils of our own electoral system, and recent dis- 
closures have not altered our opinion ; but in Ireland we 
])ointed out long ago that the consequences would be still more 
pernicious. That prediction has been amply verified ; yet no 
doubt the ballot was readily extended to Ireland as a just and 
liberal measure, and there arc some among our friends who 
would even now extend the Irish franchise. 

All tliese things arc in themselves very good. They are 
rights and institutions which we cherish. We have trans- 
planted them to Ireland because we believed them to be equally 
beneficial there. But, if we may borrow a very common pro- 
verb, ^ what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ We 
cannot carry our veneration for constitutional rights so far as 
to hold that it is better for a country to perish than for one 
jot or tittle of the law to be suspended. That is mere fetish- 
ism. Constitutional rights are established tor the benefit of 
society. In this country they exist to a degree unknown in 
any other part of Europe, and they exist with great benefit to 
the ])eople and tlie State ; but our own experience tells us that 
they are not always equally applicable everywhere. We are 
informed tliat it has been found necessary to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland twenty-one times since the Act 
of Union. We arc sorry for it— sorry for the credit of the 
people of Ireland. But it is a thousand times better to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act than to let society fall into 
anarchy, or to oppress the best part of the community by the 
terrorism of the Avorst. That indeed is tyranny, and of the 
most execrable kind. Lord Grey’s Act of 1833 gave enor- 
mous powers to the Lord Lieutenant for the repression of dis- 
order — powers which Lord Wellesley, Avho then filled that 
office, described as much more formidable to himself than to 
the people of Ireland, because he was responsible for the exer- 
cise of them. Their existence was sufficient ; they were seldom 
exercised, and the Lord Lieutenant desired in 1834 the partial 
repeal of them. But from the time of Lord Grey to the pre- 
sent hour the duty of the Ministers of this country appears 
to us under similar circumstances to be the same. Our con- 
ception of law and government is that the law being established 
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by a free Parliament, and interpreted by competent tribunals, 
and administered by responsible agents, it is the duty of 
Government to employ whatever means, ordinary or extraordin- 
ary, are required to enforce it, and, if the ordinary means do 
not suffice for that purpose, to extend them. To suppose 
that any citizen has an inherent right to set the law at defiance 
is an absurdity and a contradiction in terms. Every man 
living in the community is bound by it, and the community 
may justly apply its wliole weight and strengtli by constitu- 
tional means to compel obedience. It is all important that the 
law itself and its provisions should be just and constitutional ; 
but if that be the case, it matters comparatively little by what 
means it is enforced, and under some circumstances all means 
of enforcing it are constitutional. If the law be not enforced, 
men must take the defence of their lives and property into their 
own hands ; society is thus dissolved in anarchy ; and in order 
to uphold right existing under the law, the law itself is Iwokcn. 
At such times the consequences of inaction or tardy action are 
the subversion of social life and the ruin of a country. The 
refusal to pay rent cannot be confined in its effects to the 
landed class ; it must soon anniliilate all social confidence. 
The capitalist who has advanced money on Irish mortgages 
will not obtain his interest. The banks which have made ad- 
vances on agricultural securities must withdraw them. The 
insurance offices refuse to insure life and proj^erty when both 
are exposed to extraordinary risks and perils. Credit will 
cease ; and the moneyed classes, being reduced to poverty, will 
be unable to expend anything, and trade must be ])aralyscd. 
These are not imaginary evils. They are actually occurring. 
We know of numberless instances of them. If they continued, 
they would bring about the absolute ruin of the country ; %nd 
the greatest sufferers in the end would be the very class this 
revolution is intended to benefit. 

This brings us to the point at which we now stand, and to 
the consideration of the latest demand of the Irish popular 
leaders — namely, what is vaguely termed the reform of the 
land-laws, by which is meant apparently a total subversion 
and change in the existing tenures of laud. This demand has 
been preferred in terms which might fairly raise a presumption 
against it. It has been accompanied by direct advice to the 
people to break existing laws and violate existing contracts. 
It has been enforced by cruel and abominable crimes, calculated 
to establish a reign of terror in Ireland, and to visit with the 
penalty of death the simple performance of the most ordinary 
duties and obligations, such as the payment of rent. Whoever 
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may be the direct authors of these foul murders and base 
threats of murder, the primary guilt rests on those who have 
instigated them ; and as the criminals are in every case con- 
cealed from justice by the connivance of the peasantry, large 
bodies of men are unquestionably accessories after the fact, 
sometimes before it. To which it must be added that the 
Koman Catholic priests, having a knowledge of the most secret 
thoughts of their flocks by means of the confessional, must 
themselves be cognisant of the nature and extent of the con- 
spiracy against life and property, which, as far as we know,* 
they have done nothing to prevent. They cannot of course 
disclose the secrets of the confessional, but they could use the 
knf)w ledge tliey possess to compel the peasantry by the severest 
ecclesiastical penalties, which arc dreaded in Ireland, to re- 
nounce this detestable complicity in conspiracy and murder. 
All Irish peasant who commits a crime (generally at the insti- 
gation of some secret society) relies for impunity in this world 
on the connivance and complicity of the people, and for im- 
punity hereafter on the absolution he hopes to obtain from his 
clergy. He therefore confesses his offence to the pi’iest, and 
escapes the sanction of all laws human and divine. Guilt may 
attach to individuals, but impunity of ci’ime is the infamy of a 
nation. 

With regard to most of the measures obtained from, and 
sanctioned by, the IJritish Parliament, for the welfare of Ire- 
land in tlie last fifty years, which arc, as we have shown, suf- 
ficiently numerous, it may be said that they were in themselves 
Avise and necessary, and that they obtained the cordial supjiort 
of the most enlightened liritish statesmen. These measures 
have not succeeded in jiacifying Ireland, because other causes 
of disafiection are at work ; but they satisfied our own 
sense of duty, and applied principles which Ave belieA ed to be 
just. The agitation for the reform of the land-laws, the 
abolition of existing relations between landlord and tenant, and 
the demands of the Land League, stand on very different 
ground. We believe the objects Avhich the Land League 
avoAvs to be absolutely pernicious and unsound in an eco- 
nomical point of view, and that if they Avere not impracticable 
and could be carried into effect, they would in less than 
half a century produce the most calamitous results to the 
people of Ireland. And here it may be observed that all 
legislation with reference to the tenure of land must be very 
slow in its operation : changes in the holdings of land and the 
modes of cultivation cannot be abrupt, even when they are 
brought about by a revolution^ as in France. If existing 
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interests arc to be respected or bought out, one or two genera- 
tions must elapse before they can be extinguished. The results 
of a change in the tenure of land, be they for good or for evil, 
must always be remote, and can produce little or no eftecl on tlie 
present generation of peasantry or proprietors ; nor can they 
suspend or alter the obligation to fulfil existing contracts. As 
a remedy for present evils, such changes are inoperative. The 
question of their future and ulterior effects is hypothetical; 
and these effects may be regarded from the most o]^posite 
points of view. We think it can be shown that the establish- 
ment of a large number of peasant proprietors in most parts of 
Ireland would produce results extremely unlike those which 
are anticipated by the promoters of such a measure. 

The operations of agriculture have been carried on for cen- 
turies in this country, and in the most civilised parts of Europe, 
by a triple combination of the landlord, who provides the 
capital represented by the soil ; the fanner, who finds the 
skill and the floating capital required to work it ; and the 
labourer v/ho supplies manual labour. Of these three the 
labourer is, in his degree, the most certain of a return ; he has 
the first charge on the land ; for he is paid his weekly wages, 
whether the operations ol* the year are remunerative or not. 
Next comes the fanner, who sells the produce and receives its 
value. Lastly, the landlord, who claims from the farmer 
interest at a low rate on the capital sunk in the land. Prac- 
tically it might be said that the landlord lends the cajntal 
representing the value of the land to the tenant, at an interest 
of two and a half or three i)er cent. The advocates of a system 
of peasant proprietors virtu-ally recommend that these three 
functions should be merged in one ; that the holder or tiller 
of the soil should first sink the greater part of whatever capital 
he has in the purchase or redemption of the land ; then employ 
what remains to him in stocking and manuring his farm ; and, 
lastly, that he should cultivate it with his own hands or those 
of his family. This is the ideal of the man living under his 
own vine and fig-tree — paying no rent to any barbarous 
landlord, no wages to labourers, but sole master and worker 
of his own domain. No doubt there is something captivating 
in the picture, and we do not undervalue the moral influence 
which the sense of property and ownership has on man. The 
French peasantry are the most frugal and hardworking human 
beings we have ever seen in the world ; they submit to priva- 
tions and to toil unknown even in Ireland ; but they do not 
always submit to them. We found last year in Picardy that 
twenty farmers were holding land under sixty landlords. 
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becauise the small proprietors prefer in many instances the 
rent of their plots of land to the labour of personal cultiva- 
tion. 

But now observe tlie effects of this state of ihinjrs. If a 
man has sunk his capital in the purchase of a piece of land, he 
loses the interest on his money. If he has borrowed the 
capital, he probably pays hi^h intei’est on the. sum borrowed. 
Under another name this charge is equivalent, or su})erior, to 
his former rent. Ilis capital being thus sunk, tlic j)ortion 
that remains to work his farm will be small — yet everything is 
to be provided out of it : buildings, stock, manure, imple- 
incTits, drainage, seed, and sometimes labour. The probability 
is, that his means being less adequate, the result will be less 
favourable: in other Avords, tlu! cultivation of the country 
will deteriorate or at least not advance. There are some 
kitids of culture, as that of the vine, ajid of fruit or vege- 
tables ill fine climates, Avliich arc favourable to small holdings 
and personal labour. But in Ireland, where the best profits 
arc made on stock, dairies, and the cultivation of flax, nothing 
of the kind exists. Wliat would be the fate of the small pro- 
]U‘ietor in bad years, whicli occur on an average once in three ? 
He has no one to back him or hel[> him. He grows his ci’ops not 
so much for the market as for the sustenance of his family. The 
crops rot, and the family starves. Were such a state of things 
universal, there could be no rates in support of the poor, for 
there would be no rate-]>ayers. Pressed by narrow circum- 
stances and occasionally by want, it is impossible he should not 
have recourse to the money-lender and borrow on his land. 
That is the curse of France, the curse of India, the curse of 
every country where the peasantry are crushed beneath a load 
of debt. They have exchanged the landlord for the usurer. 
They pay a higher rate oi’ interest, and the mortgagee becomes 
the real, they the nominal, oAvners of die soil. Suppose, on 
the contrary, that the small proprietor is the OAvner of what he 
farms, but has borrowed money to purchase it or to stock it 
on the security of his land, is the mortgagee not to foreclose 
and take possession if the interest on the loan is not paid? 
What is this but eviction for rent under another form ? Yet 
without such security, all credit would be at an end, and no 
loans would be granted at all. The banks in Ireland are 
already beginning to find out that this agitation threatens 
their most useful and profitable agricultural operations. 

But suppose the peasant proprietor installed in a holding of 
from twelve to twenty acres — less, it is admitted, will not support 
a family. In Ireland early marriages and large families are the 
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rule, and, with the habitual improvidence of the people, it is 
not probable that the growth of population would be checked 
by the motives and the means that prevail elsewhere. How is 
the family to be provided for out of the paternal inheritance, 
all of which Is sunk in the farm ? Either there must be squat- 
ting and subdivision of the land, or you must introduce the 
right of primogeniture — the very institution most detested by 
radical land-reformers. If you subdivide, you reduce the 
holding to a potato ground ; if you preserve it as a farm, you 
leave the younger children unprovided for. In either case you 
create in two generations a nest of paupers. 

The claims most eagerly put forward by the Land League 
are those of the small tenant farmers, of whom we are told 
about 600,000 exist in Ireland. This is ;m exaggeration. 
The whole number of agricultural tenants in Ireland is about 
43O5OOO5 including large and small holdings. The present 
agitation has really sprung up amongst the poorest and most 
ignorant minority of this class. Fixity of tenure or absolute 
ownership of the land for these fortunate personvsia the remedy 
for Irish ills. Why should they bo thus favoured? The 
male agricultural population of Ireland is at least double the 
number of farms. There are labourers as well as farmers. 
According to the last census, tlicre were in Ireland 444,729 
agricultural labourers with their funilies at the mercy of the 
farmers who employ them. If an agrarian law were passed, 
they liavc equal rights to a share of the spoil. In fact, the 
holders of farms would then be in the position of landlords, 
and those who held land would be evicted by those who had 
none. The labourer would have no other means of subsistence, 
for as capital and the employers of labour are to be driven out 
of the country, and every man is to till his own field and 
own the field he tills, wages would cease, there would be 
nobody to pay them, and every man who liad not the good 
fortune to possess a corner of the soil must perish. This is no 
imaginary source of alarm ; the case is actually occurring. 
In consequence of the fierce threats of the Land League, 
many of the wealthier classes and employers of labour are 
leaving Ireland ; in consequence df the non-payment of rent, 
those landlords who remain are obliged to restrict as much 
as possible their operations. Hence large numbers of agri- 
cultural labourers have been thrown out of work. The small 
farmers, who are ready to avail themselves of any pretext to 
crush those beneath them, have immediately taken advantage 
of Ihiis state of things to reduce the miserable wages they pay 
the labourers. The consequence is that Avhile the small farmer 
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is clamouring for land, and refusing to pay for it, the 
wretched labouring class, equally numerous, or more so, is 
worse off than ever. No wonder that Miss O’Brien, who seems 
to know the people of Ireland, tells us that the hatred of the 
agricultural labourers against the small farmers is fiercer and 
bitterer than the hatred of the tenants against the landlords ; 
and with reason, for the labourer is far poorer and far more 
harshly treated and oppressed. To throw the land of Ireland 
into the hands of the existing small tenants would be to per- 
petuate this tyranny. These and many similar considerations 
might be adduced to show that the proposals of the Land 
League, if carried into effect, mean simply a relapse from 
civilisation to the most barbarous tenures known to mankind — 
tenures adapted to a kraal of African or Tatar savages, but 
fatal to the prosperity and progress of a nation. 

A ttention has been directed to an essay on the subject of Irish 
peasant proprictoi ship by Mr. Tuke, who has recently visited 
the country interrogate the purchasers of some of the glebe 
Linds, and who is a strong partisan of the system. Mr. Tuke’s 
4^l)ser vat ions result in this : that where a man has a good deal 
of energy, great industry, and some capital, he may pros- 
per on a small farm j)urchased by himself, provided it is not 
less than eighteen acres, that it is not subdivided, that his sons 
do not marry, and that he has some other source of income. 
Of course, the men wdio have purchased those glebe lands were 
amongst the best of their class, for they had already saved money. 
To begin by borrowing at 6 per cent, is absolutely fatal. And 
even these men are at the beginning of a great experiment. 
But Mr. Tnke's statements have been met by a crushing reply 
from Mr. W, J. Sinclair, in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Irish Peasant 
' Propriecors, Facts and Misrepresentations,’ published by 
Messrs. Blackwood, in Edinburgh. Mr. Sinclair demonstrates 
from minute inquiries on the spot that even in Donegal only 
three successful purchasers of glebe lands were found out of 
fifty-nine tenants, and these three were worse off than they 
had been before ; that many other purchasers of glebe lands 
have been swindled and ruined by the usurers from whom 
they borrowed the purchase money ; and that in the parish of 
Tcmplecrone, which was referred to on a former occasion 
in this J ournal, twenty-eight purchasers out of fifty got into 
the clutches of the local usurer. Of nine mortgagers in that 
parish who are still in debt to the Commissioners, Mr. Sinclair 
was informed that ^ they had not paid their instalments for 
the past year, that some had never paid, and that none 
^ of them would probably ever pay again.’ Our statements 
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on this point, which were impugned, are thus fully confirmed 
by Mr. Sinclair on further inquiry. 

No class of men is entitled to more respect than those small 
farmers who have succeeded in purchasing land with money 
laid by or earned by their own industry «'nid economy. Of 
these there are many in Ireland, because large quantities of 
land have been thrown on the market by the sale of encum- 
bered estates at a low price, and they have been bought by 
small holders or speculators.’^ But these small holders and 
recent purchasers are necessarily sharp landlords. They have 
invested their money on the faith of a Parliamentary title, 
and they have every right to presume that they will obtain 
the proper interest of their investment. In fact, they cannot 
subsist without it. They therefore exact it when due. The 
small resident landlords, far more than the great absentee 
landlords, are driven to resort to the eviction of non-paying 
tenants. Many a farmer in Ireland holds land at a low 
rent, and sub-lets it at a much higher rent, exacting the last 
shilling from his tenants. Can the law interfere with those 
endless and complicated arrangements ? Can it forbid men to 
let and sub-let, to buy and sell ? Only by extinguishing the 
rights of property altogether, for these are of the essence of 
them. 

If, then, the attempt to create a class of peasant pro- 
prietors by artificial means is open to grave objections on 
financial and economical principles, is it more defensible on 
the ground of political expediency? Would it remove a real 
grievance, extinguish disafection, and allay discontent? We 

* Lands to the value of 52;40t,494Z. (says the Irish Land Society 
in an excellent tract on the subject) have gone through the Courts 
established for the sale of landed estates in Ireland in the last thirty 
years, and have passed into the hands of purchasers who have advanced 
their money on a title created by the Imperial Parliament and guaran- 
teed by the honour of the English people. In no country in Europe 
has so much land been sold within the same time, or sold so cheap — 
about one-sixth of the entire area of Ireland, averaging less than 
twenty years’ purchase, calculated on low rents. By so much has the 
class of landlords been increased in numbers and the class of tenants 
diminished. By what conceivable claim is a purchaser of one of these 
farms, under a Parliamentary title, to be deprived of the right of cul- 
tivating it, improving it, or receiving rent from it ? He has been 
encouraged by the State to invest his money in this land, and he is 
now told that his investment gives him no rights over it, the right of 
possesdon being in the occupants of the soil. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more disgraceful fraud or paltry evasion of the first principles 
of the law of property. 
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think not. Whatever might be the efforts of the British 
Parliament, if it adopted the scheme of Mr. Bright, to trans- 
form large properties and reclaim waste lands, the number of 
persons who might be benefited by these changes could be 
but a small fraction of the rural population of Ireland. Those 
who obtained nothing would only be the more discontented, 
clamorous, and importunate, for they would have been taught 
the fatal lesson that agrarian crime is rewarded, not punished. 
It is an elementary truth that an act of generosity makes one 
ungrateful man and nine resentful. The consequence of 
legislative interference with the rights of property would be 
that those who profited by it would be far outnumbered by 
those Avho did not, and, like pauperism, the evil you propose to 
remove would be augmented by the means you take to remove 
it, and the general disorder and distress of the Irish people 
would increase. The next demand, wliich we see has actually 
been made at a Land League meeting, is that the whole 
^ rural population should be provided on easy terms with a 
^ suitable residence and a plot of ground.’ Th(^ primary evils 
under whicli the rural population of Ireland suffers are re- 
dundant population and imprudent marriages, want of capital, a 
tenacious adherence to very small holdings of land insufficient 
to support life, a fervid hostility to improvement. All these 
evils would be increased by an extensive creation of small 
j)roprietors, and on purely economical princij)lcs wc liave the 
strongest conviction tliat no greater curse could be inflicted 
on the country. 

We shall now proce(id to examine the measures known as 
^ the three F’s,’ wliich are advocated by some of the less 
violent reformers of Irish land laws. Wliat arc they worth ? 
The first of these proposed remedies is what is called ^ fixity 
‘ of tenure,’ by Avliicli you would fix more closely to the soil 
the very class from wliich it is desirable to disencumber it, 
since the soil of western Ireland cannot enable that class of 
human beings to subsist. Fixity of tenure resembles in some 
degree the old system of leases on lives, once prevalent in the 
west of England, and only known now by its absurd and 
deplorable consequences. The object of fixity of tenure seems 
to be to give the tenant a right which lie can hold against the 
true proprietor, and Avhich lie can mortgage or sell. It is, 
therefore, nearly allied to tenant-right. i>nt Avhat is the con- 
dition of an incoming tenant who has paid from ten to twenty 
years’ purchase for his tenancy, besides the rent due to the 
landlord ? The land has thus to bear two rents. It is precisely 
analogous to the heavy premiums sometimes paid for London 
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leases. Complaints arc made of high rents : but the very men 
who make these complaints arc the partisans of a system which 
doubles the rent to the incoming tenant, without putting 
another shilling in the purse of tlie landlord, %vhilst the 
outgoing tenant decamps with the profit and carries off half the 
value of the farm. If rents in Ireland arc excessive (wliich 
they arc not), how is a tenant to pay tlic heavy line of tenant- 
right in addition to the fair rent of the land ? J5ut the 
moment you concede fixity of tenure, you ci*cate something 
which the tenant will sell or pledge in spite of the landowner. 
You create a partnershij) between two Iiostile interests, by 
whicli the one will b<^ infallibly consumed and ultimately de- 
stroyed. The tenant would then become the landlord, and 
would be subjected in his turn the same ])rocess of destruc- 
tion by those holdino^ under him. If this is the meaninfr of 
^ free sale,’ it is as ])crnuu()us a thing as can be conceived. 
But if ^ free sale ’ only means the riglit to purchase land, it is 
clear that there is no want of land 1o be l)ought in Ireland, 
provided there are buyers prepared to pay even a small price 
for it. 

Free use has been made in the discussion of these questions 
of two well-known expi-cssions, ‘ fixity of tenure,’ and ^ evic- 
^ tion.’ it is worth while to consider wliat they mean, lor 
they cannot be applied to llie peasantry of Ireland in any 
other sense than that which they bear to the rest of the w'orld. 
Fixity of tenure cannot be predicated of any human possession : 
there may be circumstances in which a mail forfeits that which 
he might otherwise regard as absolutely his own. For in- 
stance, a man mortgages a freehold estate^, ; the interest is not 
paid; the mortgagee forecloses; and tlic mortgagor loses his 
estate. As for the applicatiois of this term to the tenantry 
of Ireland, the absurdity of the attempt has been well pointed 
out by the highest authoiity. Ln the debate on the fsccond 
reading of the Land Bill of 1870, Mr. Gladstone said on 
March 11, 1870 : 

‘ I ask the House whether, during the four nights in this great arena 
of reason and discussion, aiiy argmiient lias been made by any Englisli, 
Scotch, or Irisli representative to show that fixity of tenure, to be ap- 
plied as a means of securing justice and peace in Ireland, can for a 
moment abide its txial at llic bar o£ reason. I wish to record the great 

* See ‘ Hansard’s Debates,’ vol. exeix. p. 1842. In the stime place 
will be found an admirable speech by Sir Koundell Palmer, in which 
the same arguments we are now using were most ably and emphatically 
expressed. 
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fact that fixity of tenure has remained during lour long nights’ debate 
on the second reading of a Bill on land tenure in Ireland wholly 
unsustained by the slightest attempt at reasoning. Perpetuity of tenure 
is a phrase that I Hatter myself is a little going out of fashion. If I 
have contributed anything towards disparaging it, I am not sorry.’ 

If by ' fixity of tenure ’ is meant the possibility of fixing 
every poor tenant in IrclaTid to the plot of ground which 
affords him a precarious and inadequate subsistence, without 
the means of removing him from it by emigration or otherwise, 
we can only say that such a measure would be the greatest 
conceivable curse to the population and the soil of Ireland, 
since the only effectual means of improving their condition 
is to clear the land of tenants who are too poor to cultivate 
it and too numerous to live upon it. ‘ Fixity of tenure ’ is 
only another term for a perpetuity of misery and improvi- 
dence. 

Again, it is a doctrine of the Fund League, reduced to 
practice in Ireland, that eviction is a crime to be resisted by 
force and ])unished by death. Vmt eviction is the practical 
sanction of every contract of hire or service. It simply 
means, that when a person fails to perform his part in a con- 
tract, he is dismissed from it, and deprived of any advantage 
lie may derive from it. Would any of these gentlemen hesi- 
tate to evict a servant who broke the china or cooked a bad 
dinner? Js not every clerk, every sliojiman, every labourer 
liable to be evicted from bis place for non-performance 
of duty? .Vre not liundieds of tenants in our large cities con- 
tinually evicted from the lodgings they occupy at a weekly 
rent, if tliey fail to jiay it? Did not the constituencies of 
the kingdom evict Mr. (xladslonc from office in 1874, and 
Ijord Beaconsfield in 1879 ? Docs not the rule and the practice 
pervade all the relations of society ? Is it in Ireland alone 
that a tenant is to claim fixity of tenure and exemption from 
(wiction, Avhon lie fails or refuses to j)cribrm the conditions on 
which alone he was enabled to enter into possession of his 
I'arm ? Such a pretension ‘ cannot for a moment abide its trial 
‘ at the bar of reason,’ or, %vc will add, of justice. 

But this is not all. To attain a result which we conceive to 
be bad in itself, the means suggested arc still more obnoxious to 
criticism, for this independence of the small proprietors is to be 
brought about, not by the natural and jiroper effect of his own 
industry, but by the intervention of the State. On the old and 
established ground of public economy, the intervention of the 
State in private transactions, in liberty of contract, in buying 
and selling, or in regulating prices, is always to be deprecated. 
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We are here at oiico brought into direct opposition witli 
Socialism^ for the first doctrine of Socialism is that property 
and labour, and the contracts affecting them, should be regu- 
lated by the Statf* and not by the free operation of natural 
causes. Nor is the evil lessened when this intervention of the 
State is dictated and directed by philanthropic motives. There 
is just as much jobbery, trickery, and oppression in those large 
operations as in the small dealings of man and man ; and they 
have, moreover, the 2)ernicious effect of disturbing all the con- 
ditions of the 2>rivate market. 

It has been suggested that a sum of money, necessarily 
large, should be granted by the liritish Parliament for the 
purpose of buying estates of Irish landlords and parcelling 
them out amongst peasant jiroprietors. To Irish landlords 
fortunate enough to sell their j)roperty on fair terms such a 
measure would bring welcome relief. But in any other j)oiiit 
of view it would, in our judgment, be wholly mischievous. 
Nothing can be more foolish and detestable than the doctrine 
that large concessions, 2)e(iuniary or jx^itical, are to l)e wrung 
from the British Parliament by Irish agitation and crime. If 
it be once admitted that agitation and crime will have the 
effect of opening the British Treasury to Irish demands on it, 
agitation and crime will assuredly never cease. ISuch a weak 
and short-sighted jiolicy offers a direct premium to rebellion : 
we should simply out of cowardice be paying black-mail 
to Ireland, and endeavouring to buy off the enemy thunder- 
ing^ at our gates. The same men who are clamorous for 
assistance from the British Parliament are the 2)romoters of a 
repeal ot the Union. Is the British Parliament to make a large 
investment of the money of the British taxpayer in the land of a 
country which is seeking to detach itself from Great Britain ? 
As far as the removal of Irish distress and disaffection licuS, 
the money had better be cast into the sea than spent in the 
purchase of Irish estates, for England would then become, for 
the next half-century, the huge landlord of Ireland, bound to 
exact from the tenant not only rent, l)ut the dues of redeinjj- 
tion, and to evict all those who failed to pay them. E norland 
Avould be said to draw tribute from Ireland, and the whole 
storm of animosity now directed against Irish landlords Avould 
be turned, witli more apjiarent reason, against the collectors 
of the revenue. We cannot conceive that a scheme of so 
absurd a character will ever assume a substantial form or 
would ever receive the sanction of Parliament. A close dis- 
section of it Tvould cut such quackery of legislation to atoms. 
On strict economical principles even the authors of these 
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])roposals know that they are utterly indefensible; but the 
truth is, they are not put forward on economical grounds at 
all ; they are merely used for tlie purpose of political agitation. 

But although we. entertain an absolute distrust of these 
schemes, which we hold to be not only unjust but injurious, 
there are doubtless some measures which the present state of 
Trehind demands. The first duty is to acqiiiie more accurate 
information as to the real state of the country. This has been 
])rovided for ))y the appointment of the Royal Agricultural 
Comnnssicju, and, whatever may be tlie report of that body, it 
is of great importance that llui evidence taken should be 
made ])ublic as soon as ])ossible. The novt steps we should 
prescribe, though not strictly consistent witli economical prin- 
ciples and freedom of contract, are, we think, admissible in the 
present state of Treland. The Government should proceed to 
order a revaluation of the lands of Ireland, showing as far as 
possible the nature of the property and tenancy, the relative 
interest of those to whom it belongs, and the real value of the 
land on a fair estimate. Such an operation, though difficult, 
would not be more so than the territorijil settlements of whole 
provinces in India, which arc executed with minute accuracy. 
Griffitlis’ valuation is not only imperfect i)iit deceptive, as 
is abundantly shown in the pamphlets before us. It was 
made for the j)ur[)Oses of taxation, not of renting. You 
might as well take the value at whi(*h the houses in London 
arc assessed to the naroehial rates and declare that this, and no 
more, shall I)e the I’cnt ])ayablo hy a tenant in ^Mayfair. The 
result of such an inquiiy would be, as we believe, to sliow 
that lands in Ireland arc held at nuich lower rent than lands 
in Britain ; and that the large estates, especially those of 
I’lnglish ])ro])j*ietors and corporations, arc held on easier and 
more liberal terms than those of small Irish landowners, and 
are in a belter condition. A valuation of the land ought to 
take into account as far as possible the amount of capital and 
(wen labour Avhich the tenant has invested in improving it; 
and to this extent he should be ])rotected by the law, and en- 
titled to compensation on quitting it. 

The second measure which commends itself to our judg- 
ment is one which was suggested by Mr. Nassau Senior more 
than twenty years ago, during one of his visits to Ireland. He 
says:- 

‘ Mr. L. P. dined with us (at Birr Castle). I suggested to him the 
plan which had been proposed to mo, of creating a tribunal which on. 
the eviction of a tenant ironi any cause, except breach of covenant or 
non-payment of rent, should be empowered to judge Avhat (if any) 
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comp'cnsation should be paid to him. The idea was new to him.’ 
(Senior’s ‘Ireland,’ ii. 230.) 

This pt’oposal (made in 1858) has to some extent been realised 
by the Land Act of 1870. But the power of the courts might 
go further. As in India, increase of rent might be the subject 
of an enhancement suit, and disputed cases might bo settled by 
a summary reference to the magistrate. In fact, if Govern- 
ment is to interfere at all, the territorial administration of 
India, where the rights of y.einindars and ryots are defined and 
protected by tlie magistracy, is as good a model as could he 
followed; hut nothing can be more unlike that freedom of con- 
tract which has heretofore been of the essence of English life. 
The Iladical ]mrty are, in fact, unconsciously advocating the 
measures of a despotic system of government. Wo think, 
however, that such a land court might with advantage he 
established in each of the four ])rovinces of Ireland; and that 
all contracts whatsoever between landlord and tenant for the 
occupation or letting of land should bo rv(f 'altered for their 
mutual protection, and should so ho brought under the juris- 
diction of the Lund Court if ajiy dispute arose as to the fulfil- 
ment of the contract by either party. No inu’Ogistercd 
contract to have any foi’co or validity. 8im])lc forms of con- 
tract might easily be dnnvn up and provided at the public* 
cxi)cnsc. 

The Land League addresses itself to the Avell-known [)as- 
siou of the Irish peasant for a corner of the soil on whicdi ho 
may raise a hovel, marry, breed, plant ])otatoes, and sometimes 
starve. That passion he will gratify, or seek to gratify, at any 
cost of mendacity and (wiine. But the leaders of the move- 
ment have in view another object. They arc putthig forward 
claims which they know the British Parliament will never 
grant. They arc exciting passions by which they hope to 
intimidate the Ministers of the (Jrown. But the inference 
they draw from their own abortive agitation is, that Ireland 
■will never enjoy an unbounded license of confiscation and con- 
fusion until she recovers her national parliament and govern- 
ment on College Green. It is not the distress or the land- 
hunger of the Irish peasantry with which alone we have to 
deal. It is the old political question of Ireland, the aspira- 
tions of an enthusiastic nationality, and the undying hatred 
of the Church of Rome and of a Catholic people to a Pro- 
testant State. The land question is but the mask of these 
passions. Grant it all, grant more, and Avhen the last grievance 
is swept away, and the last landlord exterminated, you will 
find yourselves in presence of a ])oliticaI rebellion in the pro- 
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teaii form of secret , societies and social anarchy. The pre- 
sent disturbance of Ireland is tlic result of a political scheme 
far more subtle and adroit than the Repeal movement of 
O’Connell or the Fenian conspiracy. But the object and the 
results arc and will be the same. 

The work entitled ‘ Young Ireland/ Avhich we have placed 
at the head of this article, reminds us, if that were necessary, 
of the striking similarity existing between the present state of 
Ireland and that through whicli the countiy passed between 
1 840 and 1 8 JO. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy belonged to a genera- 
tion now passing away, but not without successors. Some of them 
perished miserably enough ; others, like Sir Charles himself, 
became Colonial Ministers and Knlglits of Ht. Michael and 
St. George. One of them, avc observe, is the accomplished 
nobleman who now holds the great seal f)f Ireland with a 
peerage ; and we were not ]>re|)are(l to meet the highly re- 
spected member for Finsbury in such company, even before he 
inverted his names. These, il semns, wore the founders, heroes, 
and martyrs of the ^ Nation,’ jind we arc Ircc to confess that 
the Young Ireland of those days liad incomparably more pa- 
triotism, eloquence, and energy iban their degenerate suc- 
cessors. But even Irelainl caiuiot produce an inexhaustible 
supply of Davises and Duflys. It is in the nature of all liuman 
things- 

‘ III pejus mere el/ retro i ubiiipsa rererri ; ’ 

and at each succeeding stage the tone and attitude of these 
agitators have become more vulgar, ignorant, unscrupulous, and 
contemptible, but not on that account less rormidal)le. Their 
object is the repeal of the Union, or, in other words, to esta- 
blish their own poAver over Ireland, uncontrolled by England; 
and so, by Avorking on the passions and Avants of the lowest 
orders of the ])easautry, to terrorise, crush, or exterminate the 
vast majority of the intelligence of the nation. RcA^olutioiis 
are commonly made by minorities. But as long as Ireland 
forms a part of the United Kingdom and is governed by Eng- 
lish Ministers and gaiTisoncd by an English army, no complete 
revolution is possible. The first step is to disarm authority, 
and to that object Mr. Parneirs exertions have been directed. 
The Parliamentary obstruction, of Avhich he is the inventor, 
and which has done so much to embarrass and degrade the 
House of Commons, is only a part of the same scheme. His 
object is merely to render the Irish element in the British 
Parliament intolerable. 

But he has also summoned to his aid another element, which 
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played a far smaller part in the days of John Mitchel and 
Smith O’Brien* This is not only a conspiracy against the State, 
but it is a foreign conspiracy. Mr. Parnell, being himself, we 
believe, partly of American descent, has sought to plant his 
leverage beyond the reach of the Castle police, and indeed across 
the Atlantic. During the distress of last year, he made a pro- 
gress through the United States to kindle the hatred of the 
Hiberno- Americans against England, to raise money, and to 
purchase arms. His exertions were not unproductive, although 
the more respectable journals of the United States denounced 
him as using the language of ingratitude, calumny, and treason. 
It is needless to say that these Irish agitators in America have 
never received the slightest encouragement from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The liepublican party in America 
are bitterly hostile to the Irish element in that country, and 
the whole Irish vote was ^cast solid,’ as they term it, in favour 
of the Democratic candidate, who was defeated by General 
Garfield. One of the most powerful organs of the agitation 
is the ‘ Irish World,’ a newspaper printed in America, and 
imiiorted regularly into Ireland, where it circulates largely 
amongst the peasantry, although it is not easy to obtain even a 
copy of it for the uninitiated. The language^ of this paper is 
purely revolutionary. "We believe lluil it is written by some 
of the Fenian felons who have completed tlieij' term of punish- 
ment or have been let loose from the gaols ol’ lOngland. 

Air. Bagenal informs us : — 

‘ The names are wortJi noticing. John Devoy, as we hai^c already 
mentioned, was one of tlie ,iiiost active members ot the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and entered the British army for the purpose of seducing 
tlie soldiers from their allegiance, JSince Mr. Parnell has been in 
America lie lias heen in close connexion and correspondence with 
Devoy. Thomas F. Bourke is a convicted and attainted traitor : 
convicted and attainted of high treason, for attempting to dethrone the 
Queen, and to raise an Irish Kepublic on the ruins of the monarchy. 
He hcadecl the Fenian outbreak iu 'Fipperary, on March 5, 1867 ; 
appeared in th(' held at the old Danish fort of Ballyhurst, mounted 
(lor ho is lame), distributing a cartload of pikes and muskets among 
the crowd, who lired on some soldiers of the olst Ivegiment; then 
instantly fled, leaving their lame leader to liis fate. For this horrible 
erimo he was tried at Dublin on April 27, 1867, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hanged, beheaded, drawn, and fjuartered, but his life 
was spared, and he was only lately released from perpetual penal 
servitude. Thomas Clarke Luby is well known as having been 
editor of the ‘‘ Irish People,” and was convicted in 1865, was found 
guilty of treason felony, and condemned to penal servitude for a perif>d 
of twenty years. 
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‘ These are the men with whom Michael Davitt is in daily com- 
munication by letter or cable, and such are the chosen friends o£ Mr. 
Parnell in America. 

‘ The foundation of the “ Irish World ” probably dates from the 
liberation of some of the Fenian prisoners. At all events it profesvses 
to have founded the anti-rent agitation, and takes credit to itself for 
having commenced tlie great Land war, the most resplendent of its 
‘‘ triumphs,’^ boasts this print, especially the ‘ Irish World’s’ victory.” 
For eight years it declares that it has laboured incessantly to bring on 
the anti-Land -law agitation. In what light that Land agitation is 
looked upon may 1x3 gathered from the following passage from the 
issue of August Til), 1879.: — 

‘ Tuk Good Work.’ 

^ “ So far as the scope of our observation extends, there lias never 
yet heen a. time in tlie history of Irish revolutionary firganisations 
when the nnai conseerab'd to the liberation of their motherland were 
nioie zealous in the cause, more harmonious in council, more intelli- 
g('utly active, less solicitous for ‘ leadership,' or more animated by a 
profound sense of <luty in tlio prosecution to a final and successful 
issue of the holy work- is it not a, holy w'ork ? — which they liavc novv 
in hand, 

‘ “ And lor this mu^t satislactory slate of things thn'e names — John 
Devoy, John d. Ilnj^lin, and Dr. ( arroll-- des(3rvc especial tlianks. 

‘“Irciland has ntlicr e(X)d and excellent sons working faitJdulIy in 
lier cause ; hiil. (licse ihiee men — Carroll, Breslin, and Devoy — impress 
tis as men tliat Ijavc made a covenant, each with himself, to sink all 
other consideiMtions, and to render every ]na’i»ose entirely subservient 
to this f>ne aspir.ation of their existence. 

‘ ‘‘ Never did Ave feed more confident than now of the ultimate suc‘- 
c('ss of Ireland’s standard. 

‘ And what avc rest our solid hope upon is the fact that a good 
ftcgimniKj has been made. 

* “ * First know you’re right,’ was the sensible advice of Sam Slick, 
‘ then go aliead ! ’ 

^ “ Tiik Irish Pi: volution at last looks in thk right direction. 

‘ ‘‘Fenianism saw caily a Gnjon Flag — a very good thing in its place, 
but not the ouhj tlnug needed by the Irish people. 

“‘The mix <ji’ io-dav havi: discovi'.rej.* there is such a thing 
AS Land, and tiiaj’ ev'j.ry van horn into the world within the 
sr:A-(auT aiargin or 1 j:lland has an inalienable right lo a man’s 
SHARE OF THAT JvAND. 

‘ First Lights then Aetum. This is the ]>rogiammc of our day.” 

‘ Messrs. Devoy, Br(‘.sjiii, and Carroll were the men Avho welcomed 
Mr. Parnell on his arrival in America, and lie has been in constant 
communication Avitli thorn ever .since.’ 

Stripped of all disguise, the idain truth is, that these men 
are all aiming, and have ever aimed, at the severance of Ire- 
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land from the legislative and executive control of Great 
Britain; and that no concessions, no grants, no changes in 
the law, no measures of conciliation, no acts of liberality, or 
generosity or kindness, will turn them from that purpose. 
They say so themselves. Tliey s))eak in this respect truly. 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s book, whicli he has thought it 
convenient to j)ublish at the present time, shows that ^ e’en in 
^ his ashes live their wonted fires I’ lie has played a useful 
part in one of the colonies as a Minister of the Crown, and lie 
has received a mark of distinction from his Sovereign. He is 
not, therefore, a very convincing example of the exclusiveness 
and ingratitude of England to her Irish fcl low-subjects. But 
the sjnritof ‘ Young Ireland’ is still strong in him. He laughs 
at the delusion of Federalism, and the meaning of his book, as 
far as we can discover it, is Total lie]»cal. The quarrel ol* 
‘Young Ireland’ with O’Connell arose from tlic belief that he 
was too wary and pacific a leader. Under a nudlitude of 
forms, it is one and the same s])irit which breathes through the 
whole course of Irish politics for a hundred years. In the 
eyes of the ISbitional party, England is to Iicland wliat Aus- 
tria was to the Milanese, or Russia Is to Poland. It is no use 
to argue that the bulk of the Irish ])Cople are of oui* ovvi\ 
blood and language, and that the excesses of their own agita- 
tion and the impunity of their crimes demonstrate that they 
certainly enjoy a greater degree of freedom than any nation in 
Europe, oxce})t ourselves, nnd not less than ourselves. In 
fact no argument on the subject is of any avail at all. It is 
an affair of national feeling, 'worked iipim by the Celtic and 
Catholic party, who view Great Britain with irroconcileable 
hostility."^* 

Nothing can be more plain and cxidicit than the lanccuagc 
of Mr. Parnell. 

‘ The feudal tenure,’ said tliat gentleman at Cincinnati, ‘ and Uic 
rule of the minority have been the corner-stone ol' English Misrule. 

* The Fenian oatli was in tli(» following terms in 18r>8 ; — ‘ I, A. B. 
do solemnly swear and declare, in tlie presence of Almighty God, that 
‘ 1 renounce all allegiance to tlic (^ucen of England, that 1 will do ail in 
‘ my power to make Ireland an independent democratic Jiepublic, that 
‘ I will implicitly obey all the orders of my superiors in this Society, 

‘ and that I will take up arms at the first summons and at a moment’s 
‘notice, so help me God ! ’ (See Mr. Senior’s ‘ Irehmd,’ vol. ii. p. 86.) 
The explanation of the astonishing j)ower over the peasantry exercised 
by the leagues and secret societies with which Ireland is perforated, is 
that oaths of this nature and of secrecy are imposed on the people and 
rigorously observed by them, under a religious sanction. 
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Pull out tlie corner-.stoncj, l)reak it up, destroy it, and you undermino 
English Misgovernment. When we have undermined English Mis- 
government we have paved tin; way for Irebrnd to talnj her plac*‘ 
among tho nations of the earth. And let w.n* not Jortfet tJmt that is the 
ultimate goal at which all we rrishmen aim. Noiu^ oT us — whether in 
America or in Ireland, or whenever we may ho — will be satisfiful until 
wc have destroyed the last Jink which kee[)s Ireland bound to Eng- 
land.’ And the language of Mr. Parnell has been the vsame in Ireland 
as it was in America. ‘ 1 would not have taken off my coat and gone 
to this work,’ he said at Galway when speaking of the ol)jects of thc' 
Land Lcagu<‘, ME 1 had not known tliat wc were laying the foundation 
in this movement lor tlie rc^genoration of oiir legislative independence.’ 
‘We ask you,’ lie said when speaking of the present Administration 
to the men of lloseemmoii and WesL?neath, ‘ while this weak, vacil- 
lating, and cowardly Government arc inquiring into this question and 
making up their mind, to slujw that you have inherited some of thc 
determination of your Lathers, and that you are dc‘teriniued to hold by 
your homesteads until you have undone^ the compiest of seven hundnsi 
years ago.’ 

At Waterford, on the btli December last, Air. Parnell held 
the same Jaiiguagc, and we will do him the justice to say there 
is no ambiguity about it. it is a declaration of war against this 

countr\\ 

./ 

‘Wo stand to-day in thc sanu* ]>osition as our ancestors. Wc de- 
clare that it is lh(; duty of every Irishman to l‘ro(i his country if he can. 
Wo refuse to inflict needless suffering on the masses of our people. 
Wc will work^)y cojistitutional mean'^ so long as it suits us to do so. 
We refuse to ])limgo this country into ilie horrors of civil war when 
she has not a chance; ])ut 1 ask any man at this board, I ask any true 
Iri^iiman^ be he [)] itst or ]»(* lie layman, wlnaher lie would not consi-’ 
dcr it the tirst duty *>f au Iri.dnnau to d‘» wiial- he could to enable hi:, 
coiinliy to take her j)lace among tlu* nations of the world. If it eonld 
bo shown to them that theni was a fair prospect of success from tin* 
sacrilice, I a.^k my reverend and my lay friends whether they Avould 
not consider it their highest <iuty to give their lives for the country 
that gave them l)irtli. 1 call for no vain, no useless sacrifice. I do 
not wish to be mi.siinderstood tor a moment. Our present ])al]i is 
within the lines of tluj Constitution. England has giv(*n us that Con- 
stitution for her purposes ; w^i will use it for ours ; aiid if I ever call, 
or if anybody over whom I have any inlluence ever calls, upon tho 
})eople of Ireland to go beyond the line of that Constitution, wc shall 
do so openly and aboveboard, not by any subterfuge. We shall not 
ask any peoj^le to share a risk that we are unwilling to«enconnter our- 
selves.’ 

We believe such biuguage to be foolish and unjust: but 
that is not the question. It has sunk deep into the hearts of 
the people of Ireland, and it has again created in that country 
the most formidable social organisation for the purposes of 
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rebellion which has existed since the dissolution of the Catholic 
Association in 1829. That danger was averted, when the 
Duke of Wellington saw that tlie alternative was civil war, 
by a concession to what was firmly believed to be the cause 
of justice and sound policy as well ns of religious toleration. 
But in the present crisis to concede the demands of the Land 
League would be to destroy the basis of society and plunge 
the country into endless calamities. The Land League has 
acquired by terrorism an iuithority over the population, willing 
or unwilling, wdiich supersedes the authority of the law. All 
crimes are unj)unislied. All rights are unjirotccted. It is, as 
was said of the Catholic Association, an institution inimical 
to the public peace ; and the first condition of the restoration 
of law and order a])pears to be that tliis body, whicli is merely 
a revolutionary tribunal in disguise, should be declared to be 
illegal, and dissolved. But be that as it may. the spirit of 
disaffection to this country wdll survive. 

We are tempted, tlien, to consider what w^onld be the 
consequences to the two countries if this pui*ely Irish national 
policy prevailed and w’cro carried out. It might, we think, be 
argued wnth some jdausibility that the direct and jiositive 
advantages derived by Great Britain from the union witli 
Ireland arc extremely small, and not equal to the (lisad\aii- 
tages attending it, although iiu doubt the evils of a repeal 
of the union might be still greater. Tho rcYcniie raised 
from the Irish people is not more lliaii her share in the 
expenses of government, and at least half of it consists in the 
duty levied on spirits ! * Our military estaldishmcnt is heavily 
weighted by duty in Ireland. Wc contribute to Irish local 
expenses more than half what the Imperial Treasury contri- 
butes to the local ex))enscs of all Great Britain. Ireland is 
more lightly taxed than Britain ; in shoj t, on mere financial 
grounds the case is scarcely worth arguing. 

Does the union wdth Ireland increase the strength of Great 
Britain? Wc are afraid it docs not; it may rather be a 
source of weakness. There seems to us but little force in the 
argument that if England dissolved her connexion with Ireland, 
that island would fall into the hands of a foreign Power. Wc 
do not conceive that either V ranee or the United States 

* It was shown l)y Dr. Iliincuck in 18(11 that the expenditure fairly 
chargeable to Ireland in 18G1 was greater than the contribution of 
Ireland to the expenses of the Empire by 1,002,038Z,, according to one 
calculation, or at least 691,355Z. by another. See an article on Irish 
Federation in the ‘Edinburgh Ileview,’ vol. cxx^iiii. p. r»27. 
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entertain the smallest desire of adding Ireland to their pos- 
sessions, or would on any terms accept so damaging a gift, and 
it is obvious that no power not permanently superior to Eng- 
land at sea could hold it. The truth is, that Ireland in its 
present condition is a greater cause of weakness to Britain in 
her foreign relations than if she were independent. There it 
is that we are jnost vulnerable, and in the event of war with a 
great military and maritime nation, the defence of Ireland 
would weigh heavily on our British resources, especially as the 
enemies of this country would find abundant encouragement 
from the leaders of a disaffected people. 

It need hardly be said that in the present overburdened 
state of the British Parliament it would be an enormous gain 
to be relieved from the ever-recurring discussion of Irish 
grievances and the obstructive ingenuity of Irish representatives. 
It is not a pleasant reflection that the House of Commons as 
now constituted contains a certain number of persons who are 
the declared enemies of the institutions of this countiy, and 
who come here to do as mucli mischief as they can, or rather 
to utter as much treason as they dare, for by treason we mean 
avowed hostility to the fundamental conditions of the State. 

We also view Avith great repugnance the growing influcnct^ 
of what is termed the Irish vote in British elections. There 
arc, as is Avell known, many boroughs in the north of England, 
and some few, perhaps, in Scotland, where the balance ol‘ 
parties may be turned by the injection of the Irish voters, and 
those voters are notoriously governed and guided by an 
organisation altogether alien to British interests or British 
j)arties. They are essentially a foreign element, for their 
objects, or the objects of those who direct their movements 
Avith absolute authority, are not only not the national objects 
of the British people of England and Scotland, but arc directly 
opposed to them. We are confronted, from the great liberty 
and latitude of our OAvn institutions, by an element in our 
Parliament and in our constituencies not only heterogeneous, 
but hostile to ourselves, and using the power Ave have conferred 
upon it against ourselves, lu times of great peril or pres- 
sure such a power, lodged like a canker in the very heart of 
authority, might prove disastrous. 

But let us consider the other side of the picture. We 
dismiss at once the ])liantoin of federalism or^a partial and 
nominal union Avith Ireland, Either that island must have 
complete self-government or it must not. The responsibility 
of government cannot be divided. Nor Avould it be admis- 
sible that the Irish should combine all the privileges of British 
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subjects in England with the privileges of Irish independence 
at home. Tlie Colonies have a large extent of self-govern- 
ment, but the Colonies send no i-epresentatives to the House 
of Commons. The Irish can scarcely wish to place themselves 
on the level of a colonial dependency of the Crown. Before 
the Union an Irish peer could sit in the House of Peers at 
Dublin and in the House of Commons at Westminster; that 
double species of existence could not be prolonged. Ireland 
for the Irish means that in England the Irish would be Avhat 
the citizens of the United States now are, aliens. They would 
exercise no civil rights, except in Ireland. They Avould be 
entitled to the ju’otection of the Irish, not of the British, Govern- 
ment. Their resources, means of subsistence, and employments 
would be restricted to their own island, or at least would not 
extend to Britain. We have offered the Irish, as has been be- 
fore remarked, and with no stinted liberality, an equal share 
in all the rights, possessions, and advantages of subjects of 
Queen Victoria and citizens of this Empire. ;V certain party 
in Ireland, the Repeal party, repudiate allegiance to Queen 
Victoria and the citizenshij) of the British Empire. They 
wish to be Irish citizens and Irish citizens only. To us 
the loss would not l)e great, but hav^e they calculated what 
it Avould cost themselves? For of tin's at least we are certain, 
that meji cannot remain members of the British Empire ^vho 
are seeking to desti oy it, and arc animated by fierce hatred 
of It. Suj)posc the gods in anger granted their ])i’itycr. 
Suppose that as Great Britain, Avhen she learned that the 
Corfiotes imd Ccphalonhdes denounced and detested the pj*o- 
tcctorate of this country, forthwith resolved to leave them to 
their fate, and consigned them to at least temporary ruin — a 
just punishment for disafiection and ingratitude — suppose it 
were possible to inflict on Ireland a like Ixmefit or a like 
chastisement. What Avoidd be the result ? The population of 
the greater part of the island Avould return a Catholic and Celtic 
parliament, the North a Presbyterian and Orange minority. 
Such a parliament Avould be the counterpart oftliat of James 1 1, 
in 1692, Avhen indeed this very experiment may be said to have 
been tried under a sovereign avIio Avas at least legitimate. 
Their first act (if they Avere consistent) Avould be to repeal the 
Act of Settlement, Avhich has been in force for two centuries. 
They Avould pll)bably restore as l*ar as possible the property of 
the Roman Catholic Church. A very large ])ortion of the 
classes possessing property and education in the country Avould 
fly as from a social revolution. Commerce, navigation, and 
the intercourse of social life would be suspended. Large 
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numbers of men would be thrown out of employment, and 
would have no resources to fall back upon. The Irish would 
cease to derive a large income from work done in this country : 
those already here ought to return home. The revenue that 
could be raised would be very small ; if the duty on spirits was 
reduced it would be nothing. In fact, society itself would for 
a time be resolved into vigilance committees and armed bodies 
of hostile sects and parties. The police being abolished and 
the army withdrawn, the people of Ireland would be left to 
gratify their instincts at tlic expense of their neighbours; and 
neither party in Ireland is so much changed that we might not 
witness a rcj>etition of the horrors of 1641 or 1798. Civil 
Avar Avould soon be organised on a more regular footing, and, if 
Avc are not much mistaken, the energy and valour of the North, 
backed as it must be by the strong sympathy of the people of 
this country, would, as of old, triumph over their enemies ; 
but at Avhat a cost ! 

This is tlie grand, the paramount, the conclusive reason 
Avhich compels us to x'ejcct and relinquish for ever the idea of 
severing the connexion betAveen these Iavo islands. It is not 
merely oii account of the interests or tlie Avelfare of England; 
tlicy are not at stake in tlie question. It is the consequences 
to Ireland herself if the hand of England Avere not stretched 
forth to moderate tlie aiiirnosity of Inn- furious parties, to relieve 
at times her dii c necessities, to give employment and a home to 
llic thousands whoAvisely leave her shores, and to endeavour to 
Improve her intfu-nal condition by just administration and liberal 
measures. So little progress liave the Irish made in the true 
lessons of political science ami in the experience' of self-govern- 
ment, that l!)e very things for Avhich they clamour loudest arc 
those Avliicli Avonld prove most fatal to their peace. It is 
chai’acl eristic of such a state of things that the doctrines of 
Socialism should luwc been propagated Aviih success amongst 
siicli a ])eo])le, and should have brought the country to the 
verge of a Jacttueric or Peasant AVar. And this tendency is 
fanned and tiattered by orators and newspaper Avriters who all 
Avork on tlie same vein. No other form of literature or 
argument reaches the country. 

Therefore Ave hold that Great Britain has no alternative 
but to persevere in the firm resolution to govern Ireland to the 
best of her ability and in tlie light of her own convictions of 
policy and justice. The time is long past when a British Par- 
liament could be in any degree influenced by jealousy, hos- 
tility, or intolerance to Ireland. On the contrary, the danger 
is lest Ave should sacrifice some of our oAvn convictions and 
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principles in the hope of conciliating or converting our oppo- 
nents. From that weakness we trust that the present Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom will remain free. They have 
shown, as Lord John Russell and his colleagues showed in 
1847 and 1848, at the time of the Fenian conspiracy, an 
extreme reluctance to suspend the ordinary course of law ; 
but, as was the case at that time, they are driven on by 
the stern force of ruicessity. The very first measure of the 
present Session is a complete acknowledgment of this truth. 
The law does not exist to protect criminals and to leave life 
and property at the mercy of gangs of conspirators and assas- 
sins. AVe do not conceal our regret that measurers were not 
taken at a much earlier period, as they might liave been, for 
the prevention and punishment of crimes which are a disgrace 
to the United Kingdom. The highest authorities have re- 
peatedly declared that the protection of life and property is 
the first duty of Government. Rut he who may hcreaftcu' 
read the history of Ireland during the prescnl winter will b(‘ 
inclined to ask how this duty has l)e(m fulfilled. 

The foregoing pages have been written solely with the desire 
to point out the disastrous consequences that must ensue from 
any departure from the sound principles of political economy 
and jurisprudence which can never be violated with impunity, 
and the ulterior political effects of this agitation upon the com- 
mon interests of the United Kingdom. We have studiously 
refrained from any attempt to arraign or to defend the action 
of any political party or any ministerial combination in this 
great crisis, although wc view Avith pain and amazement the 
course of events, by Avhich more than one political rei)utatiou 
may be blasted, and the authority of the State itself shaken. 
But the state of affairs appears to us to be far too serious to be 
made the subject of party altercation and personal criticism. 
Parliament has met, and Avithin its Avails jNIinisters will doubt- 
less explain the principles Avhich have governed their ])olicA . 
We trust, and Ave believe, that the patriotism of the House 
of Commons Avill lead that great assembly to receive the pro- 
posals of the Government, Avhethcr they be of a coercive or a 
remedial character, with an earnest desire to rescue Ireland 
from imminent danger and Great Britain from reproach ; for 
there has seldom been a time Avh|ii it is more important to 
give an effective and unanimous support to the measures of 
the Executive Government and the authority of the CroAAm. 
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Aut. I. — The Life of the Rh/ht Reverend Samuel IVilherforec^ 
Lord Bishop of Oxford and a fterwards of IVinehester, 
Vol. I. London: 1*880. 

is a o;cneral impression prevailing in this generation 
that the religious movement of the nineteenth century 
began with the Oxford school about tlie year 18:54, This im- 
pression appears in widely different circles— in Mr. Gladstones 
autobiography, in Mr. McCarthy’s ^ History of Our Own Times/ 
in Mr, Stephens’ ‘ Life of Dean Hook,’ and still more in the 
general tone of the younger speakers and Avriters of this time, 
from some of Avhom it Avould almost appear as if they believed 
that Christianity had hardly existed in England between the 
Reformation and the beginning of the ^ Tracts for the Times.’ 
It may be necessary in the first instance to take a larger 
view of the subject, and to ask, What is the real nature of 
what is called the revival of religion in this century ? The 
assumption in question to which we referred rests in large 
measure on the depreciation of the religious character of the 
eighteenth century. We have noAv, almost for the first time, 
some means of judging of that des})ised age more accurately. The 
‘ History of Religious Thought’ by Mr. Hunt, the ‘ History 
‘ of England in the Eighteenth Century ’ by Mr. Lecky, Avho 
has devoted some of his most important chapters to its religious 
aspect, the two volumes of Mr. Abbey and Mr. Overton on 
the side of the Churcli, and that of Dr. Stoughton on the side 
of the Nonconformists, give us, if not a com[)lete, yet a suffi- 
cient insight into the tlieological and spiritual life of those times. 

Tjierc Avas a main stream of religious thought which we 
may call characteristic of the century, but diverging on the 
VOL, CLin. NO. cccxiw X, 
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right hand and on the left into the two separate channels of 
the enthusiasm of the non-jurors on the one side, and of 
Wesley and his followers on the other. If on the hierarchical 
side it may be said that the sect of non-jurors was too thin and 
too narrow to be taken as the representative of any large 
amount of ecclesiastical ardour, yet the career of Wesley, 
extending from first to last over almost the whole century, is 
enough to redeem it from the charge of general irreligious 
temper so often brought against it. That could not have been 
an entirely godless age which Avitnessed and fostered the most 
apostolic energy that the Church of England, either before or 
after the Reformation, has ever produced. 

Still it is true that the main tendency of the eighteenth 
century Avas in another direction. Its characteristic quality 
was Avhat under its better aspect is called sobriety, and under 
its worse aspect stagnation. What appears to us torpor, even 
in the highest and best characters of the time — as, for example, 
Butler and Seeker — Avould, by a natural contagion, become 
deeper and darker in the outlying districts of the country. 
Nonconformity and churchmanship Avere alike infected by it. 

Nevertheless it must be remarked that on the Avhole there 
was through the eighteenth century an advance, and not a re- 
trogression from the age which had preceded it. The period 
of the Revolution, including a preacher so persuasive to his con- 
temporaries as Tillotson, Bishop Burnet, almost the first in 
our Church to set the example of pastoral activity, and a lay- 
man so highly honoured both for good words and good deeds as 
Robei’t Nelson, marks a clear improvement on the reign of 
Charles II. And the exceUent appointments to the episcopal 
bench made under the influence of (^een Caroline, the consort 
of George II,, perhaps the best that have ever been made for a 
long continuance in the Church of England, secured, at least 
in high places, a long succession of unusual light and heat. If, 
during the close of the reign of George II. and the beginning 
of the reign of George III., a relapse may be observed in the 
character of the Episcopate, and consequently in the character 
of the clergy, it is no more than must of necessity happen in the 
flux and reflux of intellectual and moral activity in successive 
generations of the Avorld, and of the peculiar depression of 
which Ave have so lively a picture in Mr. Trevelyan’s ^ Early 
• History of Charles James Fox.’ 

The religion inaugurated by characters such as those just 
mentioned, if deficient in the zeal of later days, certainly 
abounded in the pre-eminently Christian virtues of mode- 
ration, liberality, and justice, Avhich the eighteenth century 
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may fairly claim as in a special sense its own i)eculiar glory. 
Hoadly, Berkeley, and Butler cannot be regarded as types of 
episcopal virtue according to our altered conception of the 
office, but they were highly honoured in their own time, and 
may be highly honoured still in ours, as examples (rf* graces for 
the lack of which many a Christian Church has pined and 
withered away. The sturdy, vehement, wide-embracing re- 
ligion of Samuel Johnson was eminently characteristic of his 
age. And, further, it may be observed that these latitu- 
dinarian qualities form not the least attractive part of the cha- 
racters of those leaders of thought and action who belong to 
one or other of the two diverging schools already mentioned. 
Wesley has maintained, and Avill maintain, his place, not so 
much by bis peculiar doctrines of assurance and instantaneous 
conversion, as by what he himself called his catholic spirit,’ and 
by his firm hold on the moral, as distinct from the ceremonial 
and (loginati(‘.al, side of Clnistianity. It was the moral fer- 
vour which Fletcher of Madeley possessed in common with 
Wesley that recommended him to no less keen an observer 
than Voltaire, as the nearest likeness to Jesus Christ which 
that age produced. Cowper in his poems recommended him- 
self to a certain section, no doubt, chiefly by the theology of 
his friend John Newton ; yet the graces which won for him 
the love of all English ('hristendom were the more general 
virtues of gentleness and devotion which he shared with the 
best of his contemporaries. Even in the small non-juring 
communion Luav had quite as much of the hititudinarian as 
of the high churchman. Whilst his spiritual ardour won the 
affection of Wesley, his views on the Atonement and on Reve- 
lation were such as would be held by the most advanced theo- 
logians of his own time, or, we may add, of ours.* 

Such was the religious soil on which the new atmosphere of 
the nineteenth century discharged its peculiar element of feeling 
and of speculation. What was that peculiar element? It was 


^ We arc indebted to Mr. Overton for a Life of ‘William Law, 

‘ Nonjuror and Mystic,’ recently published, which supplies a missing 
link in English ecclesiastical biograpliy, and is of considerable interest, 
ibough wc arc surprised that Mr. Overton should have devoted himself 
to so ungrateful a task. Eor the one important fact in the life of Law 
was the publication of his ‘ Serious Call,’ a work wJiich seems to us to 
have been amazingly over-estimated by his contemporaries, and even 
by such men as Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke. But in fiictLaw was by 
his Jacobite and enthusiastic opinions a man outmde the Church of 
Engliuid, and his influence on the religious thought of the country was 
mainly translated through Wesley. 
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the deeper seriousness breathed into the minds of men, not 
only in England but in Europe, by the great convulsion of the 
French Revolution. In Germany there was the manifestation 
of such men as Gorres on the Roman side, and of Schleier- 
macher on the Protestant side. In France it appeared in 
Madame do Stacil and Chateaubriand, as well as in the his- 
torical and philosophical researches of the sehool of Guizot 
and of Cousin. In England it revealed itself in the enterprise 
of the Abolitionists, and in Wilberforce’s ^ Practical Chris- 
^ tianity.’ In Scotland it was manifested by three writers, if 
of unequal fame, yet all in their several ways representing the 
enlarged relations of the human mind to literature and to 
religion — Walter Scott first and foremost, and following upon 
him the most eloquent preacher of that time, Edward Irving, 
and the sombre genius of Thomas Carlyle. 

This deeper earnestness Avas further marked not only in 
the instances just quoted, but also in the natural succession 
which has, even to this day, handed on the torch whkdi they 
kindled ; and by the growing interest in history and poetry 
which the eighteenth century, if it had not lost it altogether 
(for in history we cannot forget Robertson and Gibbon, nor in 
poetry Pope, Avith all his faults), failed to connect Avith the 
main progress of religion. Coleridge stands at the head of 
those Avho united in one the theology and the philosophy (if 
his time; Wordsworth, more vaguely, yet not less profoiindly, 
combined the religious sentiment Avith the worship of nature. 

These converging streams of spiritual life had already begun 
to produce a steady increase of all the more practical elements 
of religious activity in the early years of the century. Thefii'st 
Oriel school, as it Avas called, of which Ave may be alloAved 
perhaps to take Arnold as the chief representative, the ad- 
mirable combination of piety and literature in Reginald Hebcr, 
the acute and powerful mind of Whately, the devouring in- 
dustry and wide liberality of Mijman, belong to this stage 
of the English reviA al ; and it is not too much to say that 
amidst the noise of more clamorous partisans the pastoral 
energy and the intellectual research stimulated by these and 
like examples still continue the chief light which, not less 
elBciently because quietly, and for the simple sake of doing 
good, illuminates the course of many a worker in country 
parish and in crowded city. The clergy that appear in the 
novels of Lord Beaconsfield and of George Eliot are striking 
examples of the unaffected piety and good sense which Avere 
supposed to adorn the pastoral ministrations of this period. 
The characters of the Bishop in ‘Venetia,’ and of Irwine 
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ill ^ Adam Bede,’ challenge comparison with any of the excited 
controversialifts of our own day. 

It was in the midst of the steady onward flow of this large 
revival that it was interrupted, or, if we choose to say, coloured, 
by the rise of the Oxford school in 1834. Even those who 
claim for this school most emphatically the exclusive honour 
of restoring the religious life of England would perhaps, on 
reflection, grant some share in its credit to the " Evangelical 
^ party,’ who, chiefly in the University of Cambridge, had already 
produced a visible effect in stirring the hearts of the younger 
students, and in throwing something of their own cherished dog- 
matic phraseology over the spirit of the age. Cardinal New- 
man (in naming that name, we may be allowed, as Englishmen, 
to hail the honour conferred on an illustrious master of the 
Enoflish language ; as Protestants we Avelcome the instructive 
fact that in this instanc'e the persistent policy of Pius IX. has 
been totally reversed by the title bcstowo(l on a divine who 
regarded the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility as ^the work 
‘ of an aggressive insolent faction,’ and as an assertion ‘ which 
‘ he could not logically maintain in the face of historical facts ’) 
— Cardinal Newman has declared that to Scott the commentator 
he owed his own self, and his earliest pilgrimage was to Aston 
Sandford. 

But this is not the point to which, in speaking of the general 
movement of the nineteenth century, it is most important to call 
attention. The Oxford school has itself derived some of its 
most persuasive elements, not from those points in whicli it 
differs, but from those points in which it agrees, with the liberal 
and historical impulse which long preceded it, Avhilst it owes 
its exclusive peculiarities to an intense revolt against every 
kind of latitude. 

As a separate school of thought, no doubt It sprang into 
existence, not as a religious or plulosophical tendency, but as 
a political reaction against the panic which the Beform Bill 
created, and which shook even so robust a mind as that’of the 
liistorian llallain, and so practical a statesman as the late 
Lord Derby. Its thoroughly political origin may be inferred 
from the fact that the day which Cardinal Newman long 
observed as the birtliday of the movement was the day on 
which a sermon was preached before the University of Ox- 
ford against the suppression of the ten bishoprics of the over- 
grown Irish Establishment. This political antagonism, com- 
bined with fierce antipathy to Liberals in every form and to 
^Nonconformists of every denomination, formed the prevailing 
colour of the earliest ^ Tracts for the Times.’ I had fierce 
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^ thoughts against the Liberals ’ was the inspiring thought of 
the leader and of his followers. ^ 

But there were points in which the school could not escape 
the nobler influences of the age in which it was born. That 
aesthetic and antiquarian tendency which Walter Scott had 
inaugurated, and which, as regards the details of architec- 
ture, derived its first stimulus from the Quaker Rickman, 
penetrated not only such wide historical minds as Arnold 
or Macaulay, but was taken up, perhaps with exaggeration, 
but still with laudable activity, by the Camden Society at 
Cambridge, and by the Architectural Society at Oxford. 
Again, the larger moral influences which descended from the 
latitudinariahs of the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and were continued through the divines of the period of 
George II., to reappear in the early Oriel school, did not fail 
to exercise a spell over the minds of the chief leaders of the 
Oxford movement. What is it which has made the ^ Christian 
' Year ’ so much more truly a representative expression of the 
piety of the nineteenth century than either the previous 
effusions of W atts or W esley, or even than its own successor, 
not less instinct with poetic life, the ^ Lyra innocentium' ? It 
is not the occasional bursts of ecclesiastical doctrine, but the 
high moral tone such as might have been inspired by a 
Tillotson, the strong love for natural beauty which was almost 
avowedly derived from Wordsworth, the broad historical and 
geographical sympathies which the author shared, in spite of 
his long-interrupted friendship, with Arnold. What Avas it 
again that drcAv admiring students, Avith that rapt attention 
which Principfil Shairp has so well described, round Dr. New- 
man at Oxford ? Partly, no doubt, circumstances Avhich wc 
shall trace as we ju'oceed, but chiefly the grasp of ethical 
precepts, the appeals to conscience, tlic sincere conviction of 
the A^alue of purity and generosity, in which many of his 
hearers recognised the reverberations, in a more subtle, though 
not in a more commanding form, of those stirring discourses 
which had thrilled them from the pulj)it of Rugby. 

We have ventured to give a general description of the rela- 
tion of the Oxford school to the wider religious revival of 
which it attempts to ignore the existence, because thus only 
can we appreciate its comparative insignificance, and thus only 
can we place in proper perspective the several figures in its 
history whom Ave noAV intend to place before our readers. 

The Oxford movement began in the consultation of a few 
friends in the house of Mr. Hugh James Rose at Hadleigh. 
It was, as we have already noticed, in its origin entirely poli- 
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tical ; it was intended to meet the inroads of Liberalism which 
appeared to have been let loose by the Reform Bill of 1831, 
and the advent to power of the Whig Ministry. All the 
efforts of Dr. Newman and his followers were at first directed 
in this channel. Sir Robert Peel was denounced after his 
appearance on the public scene in the character of a Conser- 
vative-Liberab partly in Whitehall Chapel as Pontius Pilate, 
partly by Mr. Newman himself in a series of sarcastic letters 
addressed to the ‘ Times.’ 

But the ecclesiastical element in the movement gradually, 
though not exclusively, superseded this political fervour. 
The apostolical succession, the revival of obsolete rubrics, 
together with one or two Patristic tendencies, such as the 
doctrine of reserve and of mysticism, were the staple of their 
teaching. It is curious to look back upon the trivial elements 
which produced so mucli excitement. But the authors were 
much more important than the ])ublication of their tracts. 
First amongst the chiefs the world has now correctly placed 
Dr. Newman himself. The enthusiasm which gathered to the 
feet of Dr. Newman the choicest of the Oxford students 
penetrated into regions where his ecclesiastical sympathies 
could have had little attraction. Tliis enthusiasm was partly 
created by the wonderful charm of his mysterious and almost 
unknown personality, as it then appeared, to the mass of the 
academical j^outh. In those days the gulf between the elder 
and the younger portion of the Oxford world had not been 
bridged over, as it is now, by the more genial influences 
which have exercised so salutary an effect over the rising 
generation. Tliey knew but little of the great leader, except 
by the intonations of that marvellous voice and the strongly 
marked features of that memorable countenance. His inter- 
course with the junior men was almost entirely confined to 
those of his own college or selected by his own peculiar predi- 
lections. It is, perhaps, to the credit of the leaders that so 
little of active prosclytism entered into the line of their 
strategy. When from time to time rumours arose that he had 
seceded into the rival Church, there was a hurrying to and 
fro amongst the younger students — an awful apprehension as 
of some dire calamity which could only be compared to the 
scene in the Grecian tragedy where the chorus represents, by 
its terrified gestures and broken ejaculations, the murder of 
Medea’s children behind the scenes. But there was no contact 
with the hidden springs of action which controlled the move- 
ments of this inscrutable personage. The house at Littlemore, 
to" which he retired in his later years, became the subject of 
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curiosity bordering on impertinence ; but it was curiosity, not 
only, as is staled in the ^ Apologia,’ dictated by a hostile feeling, 
but inspired by a sentiment of irresistible awe, to ascertain the 
real nature of his place of retirement and devotion* 

Ills sermons owed their attraction, as we have already ob- 
served, to their ethical character. They bore an impress of 
purely literary form which was then almost unknown amongst 
the theologians of England. They are almost entirely free 
from the barbarous solecisms and scholasticisms which dis- 
figure the 'writings of Pearson in the seventeenth, of Milner in 
the eighteenth, or of Chalmers in the nineteenth century. 
They may lack the vigour and originality of Arnold. They 
may fall short of the Avide sweep or comprehensive grasp of 
Frederick Robertson. But they contain specimens of refined 
eloquence, of deep poetic pathos, peculiar to themselves. Such 
passages as the description of music in his University sermons, 
as the pathetic fareAvcll to his Protestant friends and his Oxf ord 
associates in the address entitled ^Parting of Friends,’ or his 
description of the Agony in the Garden or of Dives in the 
parable in the ‘ Discourses to Mixed Congregations,’ published 
since his conversion to Rome, arc derived, not from the i)olemi© 
but from the genius of our time ; they belong to universal 
literature, not to provincial dogma. Again, his pastoral minis - 
trations Averc never disfig'ured in the slightest degi’ce by 
that mixture of Parisian fashions and senseless imitations of 
the Roman system Avhich occupy the Avhole mind of many ot 
his followers in the Ihiglisli Church in our time. The despised 
parish clerk and the abhorred black gown Averc still the out- 
Avard instruments by Avhich the great preacher of Oxford 
addressed himself to the senses of his disciples. The modern 
imitation of a dead language by an unintelligible utterance 
which makes it impossible for the Avorshippers to understand 
the majestic language and the sublime ideas of the Prayer 
33ook and the Bible, had no place in the teaching of the 
mighty artist Avhose rational, audible, dramatic, and impres- 
sive tones made his hearers for over remember the prayers 
and lessons to Avhich they had listened from his lips. Not 
Luther nor Wesley could have desired more in the Avay of 
soul-awakening delivery. There Avas no eastAvard position, 
without Avliich, according to modern ecclesiastics, the sacrament 
itself is almost invalid ; there Avas no incense thrown ; there 
was no surplice curtailed of its natural proportions ; there Avas 
no Avater mixed Avith Avine, unless for the someAvhat dubious 
pretext that the undiluted liquor ^ distressed the stomach of 
* the communicants.’ The sacrament Avas administered almost 
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in Presbyterian form to the worshippers who knelt, not at the 
table, but encircling the whole of the chancel of St. Mary’s in 
a form which had probably descended from tlie time of the 
Puritans. Such was the figure which swayed the minds of 
Oxford during the close‘of the first half of this century. 

If we pass from the manner to the substance of his teaching, 
there is much more opening for question. It may be doubted 
whether in the whole range of historical or theological thought 
there is a single subject on which he has left his permanent 
mark. It was perhaps hardly to be expected that there should be. 
Ilis mind ran in another groove than that of speculation oir re- 
search. The notes on Athanasius are excellent: the illustra- 
tions from his ‘ Essay on Development ’ pierce like a sword ; 
but the ^ History of the Arians’ gives no idea of the time, and 
his Lectures on Justification leave no trace on the mind. 

A vehement dispute raged in later times between him and 
Charles Kingsley, the one affirming, the other denying, the 
charge brought that truth for its own sake was not the object 
of the human intellect. If by that charge was meant a want 
of truthfulness in the ordinary sense of voracity, it is suffi- 
ciently disproved by the account given in the ^ Apologia ’ of 
his own life ; bnt if, as is evident, although stated by Mr. 
Kingsley in a clumsy and blundering manner, was intended 
the belief that truth is not a legitimate object of human re- 
search, then the cliargc is not only true, but is fully avowed in 
the closing section of that remarkable book. The human 
mind, in Dr. Newman’s view, cannot be trusted in its pursuit 
of truth ^ a(*Iually and liistorically ; ’ its tendency is towards a 
simple unbelief in matters of religion ; no truth, however sacred, 
can stand against it in the long run. It was a deadly struggle 
winch has been well compared to the single combat between 
Itoderick Dhu and James Fitz James — the savage thrusts of 
the one, and the adroit fencing of the other- -and there are 
bitter passages on both sides of which both probably in their 
cooler moments would have repented. But viewing the con- 
troversy after the calm of a quarter of a century, whilst we 
sympathise with the eagerness with which the opportunity 
was seized of vindicating a personal honour which was felt 
to have been rudely assailed, we must admit that there was 
a tortuous mode of pursuing his purposes whicli, though con- 
sistent with absolute sincerity, may naturally have given 
birth at the time to some sinister suspicions. It was owing no 
doubt in part to the diflliculty of his position, constantly shift- 
ingsUnder him, that Dr. Newman had recourse to the practice 
of whispering, like the slave of Midas, his secret into the reeds 
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in the hope that some future traveller might peradventure 
discover it. Thus, for example, he has himself described in his 
^ Apologia ^ how he retracted the harsh things he had said 
against the Church of Rome — without his name, but so that 
anyone could perceive that it was his own act, and in an 
obscure newspaper called ‘ The Conservative Journal,’ which 
no one has ever read before or since. And the same tendency 
may be discovered from time to time in his later writings : as, 
for example, when he drops without a word, but yet with a 
significance wdiieli is worth many words, in a footnote to the 
^ Grammar of Assent,’ how Petavius has told us that the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment has never been defined in the 
Catholic Church ; or again, when in the appendix to his 
treatise on the Arians he describes the complications, the con- 
tradictions, and the intricacies of the theological terms of the 
fourth century with an amplitude of detail which justifies all, 
and more than all, that liberal theologians have said concerning 
them ; or again, when, in constructing an elaborate system of 
the scholastic doctrines of the Trinity, he rests his foundation 
on the verse which is kiiowm by every scholar not to be genuine. 
It is not the desire of concealment, for no one could possibly 
be deceived ; it is rather, if Ave may put such a construction 
upon it, a desire in strict candour to leave on record, though 
in a concealed form, that the opposite vicAv had at least so much 
to be said in its favour. 

Prom the spirit of critical enquiry which, with all its defects, 
has produced the greatest light that ever has been thrown on 
Biblical literature, from the school which has produced in 
Germany a Ewald, in France a lieuss, in England a Light- 
foot, Dr. Newman turned deliberately away. The German 
researches which Avere a second birth to Arnold and Tliirlwall 
had, Avith one exception, no eifect on the leaders of the Oxford 
movement. There is hardly a single passage in all Dr. New- 
man’s writings, except indirectly and by his marvellous grace 
of diction, Avliich has furnished the smallest contribution to the 
better understanding of the text of the Bible. It is a matter 
of interesting speculation AAdiat would have been the course 
of the Oxford movement had that subtle intellect exerted 
itself in earlier years to master the German language. 
There is a common impression prevailing that Cardinal New- 
man’s conversion to the Roman Church was a rebound from 
the distractions of a mind torn by the critical doubts of the 
age, ^soaring,’ as Bishop Wilberforce expressed it, ^on the 
^ Avings of an unbounded scepticism into the depths of an un- 
‘ fathomable superstition.’ We see no trace of this tendency* 
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With singular transparency he has laid open to us the whole 
course of his mind, from earliest childhood to the moment 
of his decisive change. We see strange beliefs in his earliest 
years concerning crosses and books and angels haunting the 
forms of nature or the ways of man; but we see no trace 
of his mind having ever been disturbed by what are called 
the agonies of scepticism. With his acuteness he could not 
but perceive tlie various arguments by which religion has 
been in all ages assaulted by this or that distinguished comba- 
tant; but he saw thorn as an intellectual curiosity, not as 
a force which disturbed his own peace of mind. He has 
given to us the two main causes of his secession : one was the 
foundation of the Jerusalem bisliopric,^ and the other was an 
article of Cardinal Wiseman drawing an analogy between the 
Church of England and the related Monophysite Church of 
Africa to that of liomc-t On no mind sceptically or critically 
inclined could either of these instances have weighed with 
the slightest effect. 

We pass for a moment to the other leaders of the school. 
The author of the ‘ Christian Year ^ has by that work of devo- 
tional poetry won for himself a place amongst the classical 
writers of England. It is in vain to disparage the genius of a 
poet whose book has reached the ninetieth edition ; a book 
often obscure in language, alwaj’^s removed from mere popular 
feeling, but containing touches of genuine sympathy for nature 
and for history, which give It a unique place between the 
hymnology and the poetry of the nation. The ‘ Christian 
^ Year ’ was published before the formation of the Oxford 
movement ; it commanded the attention of scholars and theo- 
logians who had not the smallest sympathy with Keble’s 
ecclesiastical views. Ilis other writings were of a dif- 
ferent order. His edition of Hooker and his Life of Bishop 
Wilson are models of painstaking labour, which probably 
he would hardly have cared in later years to expend on 
the author of ^ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ had he come into con- 
tact then with his Erastian proclivities, or had he been fully 
alive to the rough style of Bishop Wilson’s penances on the 
criminals in the Isle of Man, or the plain and homely style of 
the ^ Maxims,’ which, indeed, he never once mentions, but which 
his famous godson Matthew Arnold has exalted to a high 
place amongst the English moralists. He declared with extra- 
ordinary vehemence that most of the men who had difficulties 
respecting the mechanical view of Biblical inspiration were too 


* Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ pp. 252, 253. 


t Ibid, p. 212. 
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wicked to be reasoned with. He maintained to the end a rigid 
adherence to ecclesiastical tradition, and, with a sagacity which 
was not altogether misplaced, he was one of those who to 
the last adhered to Mr. Gladstone, declaring that after all 
he was * only a clergyman in a blue coat.’ Still it was as a 
poet, rather than as a polemic, that John Keble will always 
be known, and the ^ Christian Year’ and the ^Lyra Innocen- 
‘ tinm ’ and the translation of the Psalter will keep his name 
alive in many households long after the Oxford movement has 
run its course. He rests in the churchyard at Ilursley amongst 
the simple ' peasants of Hampshire. The college bearing 
his name in Oxford is the trophy of the ])arty to which he had 
adhered with unshaken fidelity; but his memorial as a poet 
in Westminster Abbey was raised entirely by the enthusiasm 
of one who shared none of his theological views — the lamented 
and accomplished scholar, Edward Twisleton. 

There was a third leader, on whose career we hardly touch 
because, unlike that of Keble and Newman, it is not yet ended 
in the English Church. Dr. Pusey, in his eighty-second year, 
still retains his intellectual vigour; he still continues irnmove- 
ably fixed both by conviction and by sentiment in the Churcdi 
which nurtured his earliest years. He also, like Dr. Newman, 
is a standing witness, even to this day, of the hollowness oi' 
those cries ibr postures and vestures which have made the 
name of his party so conspicuous in these later times. He 
never in his own person has condescended to any of those 
trivialities, although at times he lias appeared as the champion 
of younger partisans whose fiincies he does not share. In one 
respect, liowever, he stood alone, or almost alone, amongst the 
leaders of the party. He was deeply learned in all the learn- 
ing of the Germans. His earliest work was a defence of 
them against Hugh James Rose, who had made what he con- 
ceived an unfair assault on German theology ; and though 
he has long since repudiated that book and attacked those 
who have followed in the track whicli it suggested, yet it re- 
mains a monument of the indefatigable penetrating scientific 
industry which he then acquired. Of all English lecture-rooms 
the one which most inspired the student with a sense of a 
German atmosphere was the library of Dr. Pusey, where, 
amidst piles of vellum folios and unbound octavos, he poured 
forth a torrent of quotations equally from the Fathers and the 
latest German divines, and pursued the meaning of tlie 
Hebrew name of a caterpillar or a gazelle with as much 
philological ardour as Gesenius or De Wette. The laborious 
and instructive edition of the Minor Prophets is the one 
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footprint which German theology has left on the Oxford 
school. 

These were the chief leaders whose names are known to 
the English public. Hurrell Froude, the elder brother of the 
historian, was cut off too early to enable us to form any con- 
ception of what his ultimate influence on the party would have 
been. W e have only the torso-like monument of a singularly 
powerful and impetuous mind presented to us in the strange 
publication of his remains by Dr. Newman and Mr. Keble, and 
we have his brother’s striking testimony that of Jill men whom he 
ever saw he combined the most remarkable unioti of moral and 
intellectual qualities. 

The progress of the movement w^as not unchequered. We 
omit its intervening stages, and dwell only on the culminating 
point of its success and the culminating point of its over- 
throw, which will serve to illustrate its peculiar characteristics. 
Its culminating point of success was in the year 1836, before 
its members had lost the confidence of the great Conservative 
party of which they had been the ecclesiastical representatives, 
and when they brought their whole power to oppose the 
nomination of Dr. Hampden by a Liberal Ministry to the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford. Then it was that 
Arnold, in this Journal, stood forth an almost solitary champion 
against their combinations, and attacked them with all his 
usual vigour and more than his usual vehemence for an at- 
tempt to crush in its ])rogress the beginnings of a Liberal 
theology at Oxford. It is this attempt which gives inte- 
rest to that struggle. Dr. Hampden will remain a singular 
example of a man on whom ecclesiastical persecution produced 
the effect of stifling the flame of intellectual energy. In his 
Bampton Lectures on the Scholastic Philosophy, h& had stated 
with consummate ability the manner in which that philosophy 
had interwoven itself with all the fibres of theological specu- 
lation, and he then, terrified by the unexpected clamour which 
this endeavour created, withdrew into himself * — remained an 
obscure and inactive professor, and became afterwards a quiet 
and inoffensive bishop except when he went out of his way to 
denounce those who in their time had become the victims of 
theological obloquy. But this does not diminish the merit of 
his first work, which all later research and speculation has 

^ A theory, we are convinced totally groundless, was suggested to 
account for this phenomenon, that the Bampton Lectures were really the 
work of Blanco White. A comparison of Blanco White’s writings with 
the few other works of Dr. Hampden before 1 836 is decisive. 
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justified and illustrated. ^ Ten years hence/ said Dr. New- 
man, in the * Elucidations ’ which he published (we do not 
here enquire whether fairly or unfairly extracted) of th'c 
Bampton Lectures, ^ those who are no way protesting against 
^ Dr. Hampden’s appointment now will, if then alive, feel they 
‘ had upon them a responsibility greater than had been in- 
^ curred by the members of this university for many centuries.’ 
More than forty years have now elapsed, and most intelligent 
students will acknowledge that the acute remarks of Dr. 
Hampden afford the best solution of many of the perplexities 
in which Christian theology has been involved. 

This effort, made by a combination of discordant elements 
against the common foe, as it was regarded, of Liberal 
Christianity, was the last display of the school which carried the 
Church with it. From that time its chiefs and disciples became 
involved in successive conflicts. Tlie ])ublication, to which 
w^e have already alluded, of the remains of Ilurrcll Froude 
oj)ened the eyes of the Protestant world to their danger. 
Even the persecuted Professor of 1836 was enabled to avenge 
himself by comjjelling candidates for theological degvccs to 
debate on topics to them studiously offensive. ‘ AVe are 
‘ disputing daily,’ said a witty sufferer, ^ in the school of one 
‘ Tyrannus.’ 

At length in the year 1841 a blow was struck which left 
no room for any further doubt. At this time the Thirty- 
nine Articles, 1‘enced round as they then were with an array 
of formidable subscriptions, appeared to furnish an impregnable 
barrier against what were supposed to be the errors of Rome. 
It was suddenly disclosed that these barriers were overthrown, 
and that the Articles, from the sixth to the thirty-seventh, had 
fallen like J# house of cards before the subtle and destructive 
analysis of the famous Tract XC. It was a ^ plea for tole- 
^ ration ’ in the same sense as that in which the cry lias been 
raised in later years, or as it w^as raised in the reign of 
James II. AVhilst demanding for the Romanising party 
within the English Church all the liberty that could be 
achieved by this analysis, it held out no signal of relief to 
the consciences that were groaning under the yoke of sub- 
scription which the wiser legislation of later times has swept 
away. The clamour was widespread ; it appeared that even 
the illustrious author of the whole Tract movement would be 
obliged in some way to succumb before it. At that time the 
members of the Oxford school still believed in the authority 
of bishops ; the fierce resistance which they now oppose to 
episcopal utterances, even on the smallest question of eccle- 
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siastical drapery, was then quite unknown. There pi’esided 
over the diocese of Oxford a prelate known for his generous 
and genial habits, but also for an easy-going indifference to 
his diocesan duties, who was persuaded on this occasion to 
demand from Dr. Newman that the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 
the chief literary instrument of the movement, should be 
suspended. Dr. Newman at once acceded to his request ; he 
was not insensible to the expressions of episcopal authority nor 
to the gratitude prompted by the manner in which the prohi- 
bition was worded. It is singular that amongst all the prelates 
of his time, distinguished in various ways, * 101 " piety, for 
learning, and for ability, ^ Dick Bagot,’ as he was familiarly 
called, is tlic one bishop wdioin Dr. Newman has singled out 
from the whole episcopal bench for his emphatic approbation. 
^ May his memory be for ever Idessed ! ’ is the exclamation 
in whicli tlic somewhat exaggerated feeling of later years finds 
its natural vent. 

The Protestant suspicions of the country were not, how- 
ever, tlius to 1)0 lulled. In the year 1844 the Hebdomadal 
Board, at that time the governing body of the University of 
Oxford, were again roused by the repetition of Tract XC. 
on a l)older scale. This introduces us to a nearer view of a 
man who at this juncture, although he is not mentioned even 
by allusion in Dr. Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ exercised the most 
constant and energetic influence over all the ramifications of 
the party, and especially over the younger men; wl)o, by his 
unrivalled powers of argument, by his transparent candour, 
by his uncompromising pursuit of the oj)iiiions which he had 
adopted, and by his loyal devotion to Dr. Newman himself, was 
the most important element of the Oxford school at this crisis. 
This was Mr. Ward. In the summer of 1844 hd^ published a 
work entitled ‘ The Ideal of a Christian Church.’ This work 
staled without reserve the conclusion which in Tract XC. 
had been partly veiled by the peculiar style of its powerful 
author, that every Roman doctrine might be held within the 
limits of the English Church. The question originally stated 
by Tract XC. again forced itself on the Oxford authorities. 
The polemics against this invasion of the Thirty-nine 
Articles were of a threefold kind. The first was a test by 
which it was asserted that the Articles for the future must 
be accepted, not according to the subtle explanations of the 
nineteenth century, but according to the rigid definitions of 
the sixteenth. It laid down that, whenever subscribed at the 
University of Oxford, they must be accepted in that sense in 
which they had been originally uttered and in which the 
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University imposed them. A second class consisted of the 
decrees pronounced against Mr. Ward himself, that he should 
be censured for this deviation from his subscriptions, and that, 
if found guilty, he should be deprived of all his degrees 
and reduced to the state of an undergraduate. The third 
piece of artillery that ultimately was brought to bear was 
a revival of the attack on Tract XC. itself. The elaboration 
of this system of attack was concerted in the October term 
of 1844. It was kept a profound secret during three long 
autumnal months, and the secret was broken only by one of 
those extraordinary incidents which occur now and then in 
fiction, but rarely in actual life. These documents, having 
been sent to London for a legal opinion, were diverted 
from their proper destination in the post-office at Oxford, 
and inserted in a parcel of college leases addressed to one 
of the most enthusiastic followers of Dr. Xewinan and Mr. 
Ward. The secret thus disclosed w'as in honour kept by the 
astonished recipient, but it was not in human nature but that 
particles of the information, thus unexpectedly acquired, 
should leak out in answer to perpetual enquiries. Through 
this channel it gradually transpired that a great and final 
onslaught was to be made on the citadel of the fortress. At 
last, just before the Christmas vacation of that year, all doubts 
were at an end, and they were jmblislicd in formidable array 
before the Oxford world separated for their holidays to ^iiect 
again in time for the day when the deadly blow was to be struck. 
From most of Dr. Newman’s adherents a cry of anguish 
went up against it ; l)iit another opposition, of a different 
spirit, arose from a section of the clergy and the community 
who were indignant at this attempt by a strict definition of 
subscription^o abridge the liberties of the English Churcih. 
This was the Liberal party of the Church of England — a party 
which from the days of Lord Falkland had never been extinct, 
which continued, as we have observed, through the eighteenth 
century, but which made themselves licard on this occasion by 
those who, under the influence of Arnold, had become firmly 
possessed of the idea of the latitude intended and required by 
a national Church, One who has since been raised to the 
highest post in that Church, and who lias united in that posi- 
tion the liberality and the firmness which he showed on this 
occasion, generously put aside his former objections to the 
celebrated Tract, and issued a powerful and convincing protest 
against the danger of enforcing this new test on the whole 
Church of England. Mr. Maurice, forgiving all the obloquy 
with which he had been loaded by the High Church party, 
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came forward at the same time. Professor Donkin, the most 
serene, unimpassioned intellect of Oxford, whose untimely 
death the Liberal ranks have never ceased to deplore, wrote a 
short and trenchant pamphlet on the subject. Mr. Hull, the 
venerable opponent of the Athanasian Creed, became the 
champion of the party now placed in so much danger of being 
themKselves the victims of a popular clamour. Arnold, who 
had two years before been taken to his rest, was known to 
have declared that if ever the author of Tract XC. should be 
brought before a promiscuous tribunal similar to that which 
had condemned Dr. Hampden, he would certainly have voted 
in the ranks of his supporters. Milman; from his retreat in 
tlie cloisters of AVestminster, loudly protested against the ini- 
policy of the whole proceeding. Two younger members of 
the Liberal school, Avho have since risen to high positions in 
the University and the Church, were ceaselessly employed, 
during the whole of the winter preceding the final attack, in 
endeavouring to avert it. They drew up an opinion by which 
the illegality of the new test was in their opinion proved, 
and submitted it to a distinguished lawyer, since raised to the 
liighest rank of his profession. The Hebdomadal Board quailed 
before an attack which was fired upon then] from both sides, 
and they withdrew the first branch of the assault on the day 
when tliis legal opinion became known to the world. Long 
months afterwards, the notice proclaiming the opinion of Sir 
Roiiiidell Palmer continned to be read on every post and on 
every wall within distance of the University. 

The excitement now centred on Mr. AVard. The air was 
filled with pamphlets and broadsides. The old High Church 
party with its prejudices, the Evangelical party vjth its na- 
tural hostility to anything which bore a semblance to Roman 
doctrine, were all united against the enemy. It was rumoured 
that Bishop Phillpotts wrote to the Hebdomadal Board ex- 
])ressing his intention of voting against Mr. AVard, but — 
that he needed proof of his being the author of the book. At 
last came the memorable day wliich must be regarded as the 
closing scene of the conflict of the first Oxford movement. 
It was February 13, St. Valentine’s Eve. It was a day in 
itself sufliciently marked by the violent passions seething within 
Oxford itself, and aggravated to the higluist i)itch by the clergy 
and laity of all shades and classes who crowded the colleges and 
inns of Oxford for the great battle of Armageddon which was 
to take place in the Convocation of Oxford, that day assembled 
in thjp Sheldonian Theatre. The agitation penetrated to the 
very servants and scouts. They stood ranged round the 
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doors of their colleges waiting for the issue of the writ, filled 
with the ^gaudia certaminis.’ ^Theirs not to reason why.’ 
The excitement of the day was yet more fiercely accentuated 
by one of the most tremendous snowstorms which had down 
to that time taken place within the memory of man. Fast and 
thick fell the flakes amidst the whirlwinds which snatched 
them up and hurried them to and fro. Two academics who, 
on the night before, had arrived at Swindon, in the hope of 
finding shelter on that pitiless night, found every bed and 
every comer occupied ; yet such was their ardour for the fray 
that they walked that dismal journey to be in time for the 
fatal hour. The undergraduates, who ardently participated in 
the excitement of their seniors, watched the ])rocession, as 
it passed under their windows, with mingled howls and cheers; 
and one of them, of more impetuosity than the rest, climbed to 
the top of the Radcliffe Library, and from that secure position 
pelted the Vice-Chancellor with a shower of snowballs to testify 
his detestation of the obnoxious measure. 

When the whole assembly of upwardKS of 1,000 voters 
was crowded within the theatre, packed as closely as the 
area of that splendid building would permit, the Registrar 
of the University read out the incriminating passages of 
the ^ Ideal of the Christian Church.’ Grown wiser, ainl, we 
may add, more just, by the experience of the attacks on 
Dr. Hampden, they did not condemn the whole boc>k, but 
certain extracts which were chosen from it. The general pro- 
ceedings were in Latin, but it was curious to hear the grave 
voice of the Registrar proclaiming In the vernacular from 
his high position these several sentences — ^ O most joyful ! O 
most wonderful ! O most unexpected sight ! we find the whole 
^ cycle of Roman doctrine gradually possessing numbers of 
English Churchmen ! ’ Once again the Englisli language was 
permitted to be heard in that assembly ; the Vice-Cliancellor 
rose in his place and announced in Latin that by the permission 
of the Chancellor, to Mr. Ward, and to Mr, \S^ard alone, was 
to be given the privilege of using in his own defence his 
native tongue. Then followed the apology for the book, at 
that time known in its every part, now j)robably become one 
of the obsolete curiosities of literature. It consisted of an 
effective address, challenging all parties in the Church equally 
to vindicate their subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
calling upon him wlio was without fault to throw the first stone. 
The time, however, for argument was past. In that infuriated 
assembly, infuriated on both sides by the passions of the 
contending parties, action was the only course. One or two 
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speeches in Latin were vainly endeavoured to be heard amidst 
the prevailing roar. The vote of censure on the obnoxious 
passages in the book was carried, and Mr. Ward was con- 
demned to have all his degrees taken ignominiously from him. 

Then came the third engine of attack, which was a censure 
of Tract XC. itself. That censure, promulgated within a 
fortnight of the time of its execution, had roused some of the 
protests to whicli we have before referred, of which we cannot 
help recalling one which for its tragic pathos deserved more 
than ephemeral consideration — a pamphlet or broadside written 
in defence of Dr. Newman by his attached and faithful friend, 
the present Lord Blachford. In spite of all opposition, 
however, the authorities pressed on their measure, and at the 
close of this stormy day the condemnation of Tract XC. was 
read. Every eye was fixed on the two proctors who claimed 
the constitutional veto confided to them on every act that 
came before the University. That right had l)ecii exercised 
once before in the case of the attack on Dr. Hampden. There 
were at that time two Liberal proctors, wLo hail taken upon 
tliemselves to stay what they deemed an iniquitous measure. 
A broadside, published uiidci* the title of" Nemesis,^ had called 
attention to the fact tliat the same ]>osition which was occupied 
by those two officers on the former occasion was now occupied 
by two officers in tlie op[)osite camj), whose courage and mag- 
nanimity would be equal to the occasion. They rose in their 
places, one of them the present Dean of St. Paul’s, and uttered 
(he celebrated words only on that one previous occasion heard 
Avithin the memory of man — Nobis procuratoribus non placet.’ 
Thus the measure Avhich after all Avould have been most fatal 
to the existence of the Oxford party was for a time warded off. 
But Easter Avas at hand ; the tAvo proctors, whose independence 
had stood firm on this occasion, Avould be out of office, and 
their position taken by men possibly of another stamp. In 
order to fortify the opinion favourable to the veto of the 
outgoing proctors, a vole of thanks to them for their conduct 
was drawn up and signed by almost every man Avhose name 
has since become conspicuous in the Liberal ranks of the 
Church of England. 

The contest had reached a Avliite heat — lawsuits, prose- 
cutions of every kind were talked of — the Aveapons of both 
parties Avere draAvn and sharpened — Avhen suddenly the Ox- 
ford movement collapsed at its centre. This is not the place 
or time to describe the entirely personal reason of a defeat 
so singular and so total ; suffice it to say that it was a defeat 
in which the sense of the ludicrous aspect prevailed over every 
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other feeling, and the fierce passions of eager controversialists 
became displaced by the wholly unexpected entrance of a 
spirit of another kind. It is instructive and perhaps con- 
soling to observe that the one agitation which more than any 
other of our time threatened to rend asunder the English 
Church was reduced to insignificant proportions by an event 
wholly outside the circle of theological arguments. 

It may also be remarked that the Liberal party, although 
not organised or united as in later times, yet proved itself 
faithful to the traditions which it has ever since occupied, 
especially in this Jou\mal. Its members were animated by 
a common spirit of generosity towards tlieir fallen foes, and 
of impartiality in an exciting theological crisis. It is charac- 
teristic of the party whom they befriended in this desperate 
conflict that not the smallest gratitude was shown towards them 
by those who had benefited by their su])port. Cardinal 
Newman himself has even gone so far as to place the whole 
responsibility of his expulsion from Oxford on his Liberal 
opponents : ^ The Liberals drove me from Oxford ; it was they 
^ who had opened the attack on Tract XC., and it was they 
* who gained a second benefit if I went on to retire from the 
^ Anglican Church.’ This statement, as we have seen, is 
entirely inaccurate. Two or three of the elder Liberals may 
have instigated the attack; but the great majority of the 
assailants were the old dogmatical opponents of Dr. Hampden, 
and the mass of those who afterwards became most important 
in the ranks of the Liberal party were foremost amongst the 
men who, by their self-denying efforts, succeeded in warding 
off the measures which would have made it impossible for him 
to retain his position in the Anglican Church. 

We have described the subsidence of the general agita- 
tion. Its effect was completed by the secession wliicli took 
place in the latter part of the year 1845, and which left 
the party, as a party, entirely prostrate in the seat of its 
original movement. For some years the University and the 
Church returned to theii* natural equilibrium; theological study 
again began to flourish, and schemes of academic improvement 
occupied the chief place in the minds of those who were dis- 
engaged from the violent strain put upon them by the late 
tempest of controversy. Freedom of thought gradually re- 
asserted its claims, and there was no direct effort to thwart or 
to repress it. But the serpent (we use the word in no offen- 
sive sense) was scotched and not killed. In 1850 Bishop 
Phillpotts commenced the onslaught on Mr. Gorham which, 
had it been successful, would have expelled the Evangelical 
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party from the Church. The polemical passions of the party 
at Oxford were roused from their slumbers, and the failure of 
that attempt stirred the smouldering ashes, and from that 
period onwards to the present time there has been a constant 
though varying addition to its forces and its organised strength. 

It was in this second stage of the Oxford school that a 
conspicuous character appeared who must be regarded as one 
of the chief historical figures of the English Church and 
especially of the High Church party during this recrudescence 
of its existence. It is one marked distinction between the 
former and the latter stage of the movement that, as a general 
rule, no eminent characters Avere directly connected with it. 
One most poAverful preacher Avas in its foremost i*anks. The 
still sur\dving leaders of the original Avar exercised an influence 
over it. But the rank and file were but ordinary minds, and 
these had to seek for a leader one who was not of them, but 
Avho by his brilliant qualities and his strategical statesmanship 
made up for his Avant of genuine sympathy. In 1846 Samuel 
Wilberforce had become Bishop of Oxford. It is too early to 
form a deliberate judgment of the character of that remark- 
able man. The single volume that has appeared relates only 
to the earlier period of his life and episcopate doAvn to the year 
1848. Still, the peculiarity of his relations to the ^larty re- 
quires that Ave should consider his Avhole position. 

Mr. Ashwell, whose premature death in the midst of his^ 
labours is sincerely to be lamented, has executed his task on 
the Avhole Avith judgment and fidelity. He has brought out 
with touching force the tenderness of the Bishop’s domestic 
character, particularly the persistent and ever-fresh sorrow 
with Avhich the death of his Avife Avas constantly remembered 
in the record of his thoughts and actions, Avhich appears in the 
long succession of entries, Avith consummate skill arranged from 
the Diary by Mr, AshAVcll from the time of her removal in 
1841,* doAVii to the very eve of the Bishop’s OAvn sudden death in 
1873. He has also brought out, in forms Avhich we imagine 
will be startling to many of his readers, the repugnance Avhich 
during this earlier period of his liie he entertained towards 
the leaders of the Oxford school. The letters between him- 
self and Dr. Newman t and Dr. PuscyJ in this portion of his 
career are as instructive on one side as on the other. He 
voted in favour of the repressive measures which we have 
already noticed against Mr. Ward; and his Avliole language 

* Life of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. i. pp. 180-102. 

t Ibid. p. 125. J Ibid. pp. 300-310. 
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on the subject, particularly in the correspondence which passed 
between him and Mr. Gladstone on occasion of the disputed 
election to the Poetry professorship, is decisive on the tendency 
of his opinions at that particular crisis. In the ardour with 
which he urged the claims ol* Mr. Maurice* we see the momen- 
tary gleam of wider sympathies. The attitude which he as- 
sumed on the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the see of 
Hereford is, perhaps, the most significant expression of his 
relations to the Oxford school at this juncture. His opposi- 
tion to the nomination was no doubt aggravated and compli- 
cated by the cliaracteristic endeavour to make himself master 
of the situation by appealing alternately to the Prime Minister, 
the Professor, and his various friends in the High Churcli 
party, in the hope that he might bring them round to his 
successive views.f Even this was quite consistent with the 
hostility which he displayed to Dr. Hampden’s appointment 
in the year 1836, and the generally conservative character 
which had marked all his actions and speeches down to this 
time. But the conclusion of the controversy br^trayed that 
vacillation or mutability which, however explained, was one 
of the persistent features of his course, Mr. Ashwell has 
faithfully given us all the correspondence which passed in 
what he justly regards as a critical period in the Bishop’s 
career, when, after having vehemently opposed tlie nomina- 
rtion of Dr. Hampden by Lord John Bussell, he finally 
withdrew that opposition on the ground that he had for 
the first time, read the Bampton Lectures, and had found 
nothing in them but what was capable of an innocent inter- 
pretation.! A powerful letter from Bishop Phillpotts is in- 
serted in Mr. AshwelPs pages, § and it represents well the 
mixture of surprise and indignation which was felt by the 
whole High Church party on his desertion of their ranks at 
the moment of sorest need. Under one aspect this corre- 
spondence reveals the Bishop in a somewhat favourable point of 
view, inasmuch as he expressed openly what, no doubt, had 
been the feeling of others who had not the courage to avow it ; 
but there remains the fatal flaw, which neither Bishop Phillpotts 


* Life, vol. i. p. 313 ; comp. pp. 212, 213. 

t The only two persons who cjime well out of this curious corre- 
spondence are Lord John llussell and the venerable Provost of Oriel. 
Their letters are admirable. Archbishop Howley’s conduct is left in 
doubt. He certainly did not express any disapproval of the appoint- 
ment, and he died before the consecration. 

t Life, vol. i. p, 88. § Ibid. p. 489. 
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nor Mr. Ashwell recognises, that by liis own avowal he had 
pursued Dr. Hampden with the utmost vehemence of theo- 
logical hostility, both in the earlier period of 1836 when he 
voted for the censure which was intended to inflict deep injury 
on his character as a professor, and again Avhen he became the 
life and soul of the opposition to him in 1847, without having 
studied tlie very book on which alone any such opposition 
could be founded. It is, no doubt, a common vice of theo- 
logical controversy, and many men have been guilty of it 
besides Bishop AVilberforce ; but this example of the careless- 
ness, to say the least, with which popular judgments in moments 
of theological panic have been maintained and pursued, is a 
striking instance of the futility of all such judgments in them- 
selves, It is difficult to unravel the motives which may have 
operated to produce such a charge and such an avowal. The 
estrangement produced by this untoward event no doubt dimi- 
nished, for a time, the influence Avhich the Bishop of Oxford 
would otherwise have exercised over the movement of Church 
affairs. Soon, however, an opportunity occurred for his regain- 
ing that influence in a ju’cpondcraling form, and in a manner 
for which his antecedents could hardly have prepared us, by 
assuming the chief control of the government of the Oxford 
movennent in that second stage to which we have called atten- 
tion. From this time forward he was the most conspicuous 
representative, not indeed of that ])arty in some of its wilder 
excesses, but of its general aspirations and desires. 

There were many causes which contributed to this prominence. 
In the first place he was animated by an activity and ubiquity 
almost preternatural. It is, no doubt, a great exaggeration 
Yidien in Mr. Asliwell’s pages, as throughout the manifestations 
of wliat may be called the High Church hagiology, he is repre- 
sented as the one prelate who restored to the Church the ideal 
of an active bishop. These s«amc qualities in the most con- 
spicuous form, and without special regard to any peculiar 
ecclesiastical bias, had been shown in the ejiiscopate of the 
English Church long before. Bishop Burnet had already ex- 
hibited these qualities on a scale and in a spirit whk^h Lord 
Macaulay has well described, and which go far to entitle him 
to the honour of being the founder of an energetic English 
episcopate. Bishop Sumner of Chester, Bishop Blomfield of 
London, Bishop Ryder, and afterwards Bishop Lonsdale of 
Lichfield, together with others whom we do not name in this 
noble succession, but who exhibited a zeal which penetrated into 
alLtheir dioceses, had broken through the legacy of apathy 
and indolence which, as we have observed, the latter half of the 
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eighteenth century had bequeathed to us, and which charac- 
terised the times of Cornwallis and Bathurst. 

Bishop Wilberforce was only one in a bright constella- 
tion of prelates, and his merit or his good fortune was, not 
that he was the first to discharge these duties so efficiently 
and so zealously, but that, owing to his multifarious and 
diversified qualities, he illuminated them with a splendour 
which may be called his own, and exhibited them on a large 
scale before the world. He succeeded to the diocese so long 
presided over by that prelate whom, in spite of Dr. New- 
man’s eulogiurn, it would be absurd to regard as a model of 
exemplary ej)iscopal activity ; and he almost may be said to 
diave created it anew, both mechanically and spiritually. When 
fhe ultimately left the diocese of Oxford for that of Winchester, 
although by that time his fire had a good deal spent itself, one 
who knew him well, and who Avas not inclined to judge liim too 
favourably, exclaimed, with a sigh, ‘ The romance of the diocese 
‘ is gone.’ He sought and he obtained a large popularity by his 
powerful and sometimes patlietic preaching, by his liospitablc 
receptions of his clergy at Cuddesdon, by his admirable elo- 
quence at every ])ublic meeting on behalf of charitable 
or ecclesiastical causes, above all by the singular grace with 
which he discharged the office of confirmation, Avhether in 
country parishes, or in schools, or in courtly circles. Accordingly 
his faults Avere forgotten, his virtues llattered, and he Avas 
Avelcomcd almost as a divinity by the High Church party, Avho 
magnified these gifts, sufficiently splendid in thernselvCvS, into 
something of a saintly glory. With the fantastic ritual, of 
Avhich we have already.spok.cn, of the later High Church clergy. 
Bishop Wilberforce had but little sympathy. Though not 
without a love of pomp and ceremony, and a poetic sympathy 
with the traditional and artistic sides of the life of the Churcli, 
be yet never consented to use any of those dresses or postures 
which have been so strongly insisted upon in the last fifteen 
years as essenti^ points of the Christian religion. The 
grounds on Avhicli the practice of fasting before the Holy 
Communion Avas justified, he pronounced, in almost the latest 
utterance Avhich escaped from his lips, to be ^ a disgusting 
^ superstition.’ Flowers and such like trivialities, Avhich croAvded 
the altars of churches which he v/as called upon to visit, he 
brushed away with a contemptuous SAveep of his arm. But 
with the stronger currents which drove through the Oxford 
movement he went along, if not entirely yet sufficiently to 
give them the countenance Avhich they required. To tlie 
spirit of free and critical enquiry which had descended from the 
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first to the second stage of the Oxford school, he opposed 
a determined, though not always consistent, front. When the 
volume of ^ Essays and Reviews ’ was attacked by both the 
extreme parties in the Church, with a vehemence which now 
it seems diflScult to understand, he was the chief person by 
whom that agitation was stimulated and organised. The 
article which appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ denouncing 
the volume with every weapon of sarcasm, invective, and 
insult, it is now no secret to reveal was composed by Bishop 
Wilberforce. When, after several years, he encountered the 
author of a review which in these pages had replied to his 
attack, and who had never concealed the part which he had 
taken in resisting that formidable attempt to narrow the 
liberties of the English Church, the Bishop exclaimed, with 
that mixture of playfulness and solemnity of which he was so 
complete a master : ^ At last, at last, the two augurs have 
met ! ’ In the storm which he thus guided and controlled, he 
exhibited all the arts of which as a statesman and as a church- 
man he Avas capable. lie even contrived by his peculiar 
fascination to throw a glamour for the time over the powerful 
intellect of Bishop Thirlvvall. This, however, was only for 
the moment. That distinguished prelate broke loose from 
the bondage, and the resistance which Bishop Wilberforce 
encountered from him, and above all from the magnanimous 
and far-seeing courage of the present Ax'chbishop of Canter- 
bury, then Bishop of London, succeeded in his entire over- 
throw and ultimate acquiescence in the salutary decision of 
the Supreme Court of Appeal. The better spirit of the age 
had overmastered the counter current of the Oxford theology ; 
and an article appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ in 1879, 
virtually conceding almost every point it had so fiercely 
combated under Bishop AVilberforce’s sanction in 1851. 

This was the last attempt which tlie Bishop made directly to 
counteract the spirit of liberal Christianity. But he was always 
on the watch to blight its progress, and he remained true to 
the instincts of the party which unfortunately adopted Laud’s 
ceremonialism without his occasional latitudinarianism. Still 
it was with so much hesitation that we hardly know how to 
trace his deliberate intentions. It is, indeed, one of the re- 
markable parts of that singular versatility with which he was 
endowed, that he lent himself to every wind that blew from 
various quarters of the theological compass. Of the controversy 
with the Bishop of Natal he was at one time the chief mover, 
but when the time came for the consecration of a rival bishop 
he withdrew his encouragement and drew back into a safe 
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neutrality. His conduct with regard to the same series of 
incidents in the Lambeth Conference was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the highly wrought ambition of Bishop Gray of Cape- 
town. The Athanasian Creed, which at times he was willing to 
sweep out of the Liturgy, and to place in obscurity amongst 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or again, which he was prepared to 
leave in the Liturgy omitting th^ rubric which enjoins its use, 
at other times in obedience to the dictates of party he was 
eager to maintain in its present position. The appointment of 
Bishop Temple to the see of Exeter, which at first he had 
welcomed with overflowing zeal, he was ready to abandon in 
deference to the panic of the section of the clergy that he 
patronised. It is not too much to say that partly to this 
dangerous versatility of opposition, and partly to his subser- 
vience to feelings which he only partially shared, is owing the 
fatal obstruction which has succeeded in nullifying all at- 
tempts at reform of the Prayer Book. It is remarkable that 
in that small section of the Royal Commission on the Rubrics 
which devoted itself to the reform of the lectionary, where no 
party spirit was involved, Avherc nothing was aimed at but 
drawing forth in the most attractive shape the real treasures 
of the Bible, there his influence and his energy Avere used 
with the most salutary effect, and there his work has substan- 
tially triumphed over opposition. When party spirit entered 
in, he was a totally different man, and, alas ! Avith Avidely 
different results. 

There Avas another point in Avhich the Oxford school had 
from the first stood aloof from the best tendencies both of 
the eighteenth and of the nineteenth century. It AA^as zealous 
in asserting the ecclesiastical as distinct from llie national 
element of civilisation. There is a certain sense in Avhich this 
sentiment was promoted by the re-opening of the continent 
after the great Avar, Then for the first time Englishmen became 
vividly impressed by the fact that there Avas a Christianity 
outside the British Isles. The sight of the devotion and the 
splendour of Roman Catholic churches awakened a sense of a 
common ecclesiastical or religious bond, irrespectively of jiolitics 
or country ; much as the acquaintance with French and Swiss 
Protestants enlarged the horizon of the Evangelical section of 
the Church, both Anglican and Presbyterian. From this a 
sense of a common Christendom was in various degrees en- 
gendered, apart from that larger influence of literature to Avhich 
we have before adverted. He must be a very stout-hearted 
or hard-headed man who will not recognise the value of this 
influence. But the Oxford movement also developed a sense 
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of a corporate ecclesiastical sentiment within the nation itself, 
which placed the claims of the clergy in direct antagonism to 
the nation and the State, and which has been the parent of 
innumerable evils. Erastianism — that term of reproach which 
had hitherto hardly been known except in the mouths of the 
Covenanters in Walter Scott’s novels — assumed for the first 
time a foremost place amongst the detested heresies. Dr. 
Newman describes how his soul was set on fire by it; and 
Hurrcll Fronde appears also to have largely been influenced 
in the same direction. But this feeling was not largely 
shared by the Oxford party in its earlier Ibrmation. It was 
kept in check by the strong political bias with which, as we 
have obserA^cd, that school had opened its existence ; and the 
exaggerated admiration for Charles I. and Laud tended power- 
fully to keep the anti-Erastian party within the bounds pre- 
scribed by the Stuart divines. In fact, even in Dr. Newman’s 
oration on his assuming the rank of a cardinal, this original 
regard for authority, Avhethcr secular or ecclesiastical, appears 
in an iinmistakeable form. But when the movement reappeared 
in the hands of other men, and under the new influences 
brought to bear iqion it, the antipathy grew and spread. Against 
the counsels of the older generation, including such men as 
Dean Hook, it at Inst succeeded in gaining the revival of Con- 
vocation ; and in the wilder spirits it has taken the form of a 
demand for the entire separation of the Church from State 
control and State endowment, which is based on the strange 
allegory that, as the ( 3iurch cannot enter into an alliance with 
a heathen State, as being the bride of Christ, without incurring 
the guilt of adultery, so furtlier she cannot remain in connex- 
ion with a Christian State, which is the brother of Christ, 
without incurring the guilt of incest. These principles, no 
doubt, arc partly shared by some of the dissenting clergy, es- 
pecially in Scotland, but it is the Oxford school which has 
brought them to their fullest development; and it Avas into this 
development that Samuel Wilberforce threw himself — with the 
reservation, indeed, necessarily invoh^ed in his strong com- 
mon sense and his keen worldly sympathies^ — we use the 
Avord in no invidious sense — but still Avith sufficient energy to 
make himself here also the representative of a feeling which in 
its latest forms possessed only the fiercer members of the 
movement. 

For one application of this principle, namely, the revival of 
Convocation, he must be considered as chiefly responsible. It 

An excellent letter in this direction appears in Life, vol. i. p. 227. 
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is generally supposed that through his influence with Lord 
Aberdeen that cautious statesman was induced to revive from 
its state of long repose a body which Burke had ominously 
foretold would remain dormant until some minister should 
^ conjure up that spirit, who wdll abide the consequences,’ and 
of which F ox declared, ^ I will never consent to believe that 
^ the national character is so degraded as ever to submit to 
^ the revival of Convocation in our land.’ 

We have now the opportunity of seeing how far the policy 
of Bishop Wilberforce was justified by the results. Thirty 
years have elapsed since the Convocation of Canterbury met 
for the despatch of business, and with the fortunate excep- 
tion of the revision of the Authorised Version, which Convo- 
cation afterwards endeavoured, with the sanction of Bishop 
Wilberforce himself, to overthrow and thwart, it is difficult to 
point out any liberal measure Avhich this body has not cither 
strenuously opposed or grudgingly accepted. It is not that 
in these assemblies there are not persons capable of holding 
their own in a small minority, but the whole S[)irit of the insti- 
tution is so uncongenial to the free play of thought and action, 
that it represents only very partially the general feeling of the 
clergy, and still less the general sentiment of the nation. Its 
pretensions, however, have grown to be not the less formidable, 
and it may be truly said that, alike in what it claims to do and 
not to do, it has become the chief obstacle to the harmonious 
working of the relations of Church and State. The refusal 
of the Oxford school in this its later stage to admit the au- 
thority of law in any form or shape — Parliament, Courts of 
Law, the voice of the collective Ejnscopate, the voice of the 
individual Bishop — is too extravagant to deserve a serious 
notice here, as is also the flippant and scurrilous vituperation 
of the episcopal order which has become the characteristic of 
their organs. 

The restoration of Convocation leads us to consider another 
point in which Bishop Wilberforce took an active part, and 
which has tended materially to increase the strength of the 
movement in its second stage. In the earlier days of the 
Oxford school, not only had there been no Convocation, 
and very slight aspirations after it, but there had been none 
of those diocesan synods. Church congresses, and clerical 
conferences which have so largely characterised its later 
development. The whole movement of the ^ Tracts for the 
‘ Times ’ had been carried on without any such public display ; 
and the beneficial influences which were showered on their 
dioceses by those earlier prelates whose names we have men- 
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tioned, existed quite irrespectively of any such machinery. This 
passion belongs, no doubt, to the same rage for public meetings 
and large assemblies which has prompted in general society 
the ever-multiplying associations and congresses, social or 
scientific, and which in the ecclesiastical world has appeared 
on the largest scale in the QScumenical Council of the Vatican. 
In these assemblies Bisliop Wilberforce was qualified, both by 
nature and by disposition, to take an active part. Nowhere 
was he so successful as in feeling the pulse and expressing 
the prejudices of a large clerical meeting ; unless we exceptthe 
wonderful geniality wdth Avhich he would address the opposite, 
yet still in some respects similar, audience gathered after a 
public dinner. The missions and revivals w'hich in all parts 
of the country have follow^ed in the wake of the later Oxford 
school, haA^e not been altogether peculiar to it. They 
belong in part to earlier manifestations of the same kind in 
Methodism, and in our own day they have been taken up by 
both sides of the Church ; but it cannot be denied that they 
chiefly ow^e their existence to the second stage of the Oxford 
movement. In these Samuel Wilberforce was conspicuous for 
the same reasons that qualified him to rule synods or to ad- 
dress social gatherings ; and as such he Avas naturally chosen 
as the leading figure at all ecclesiastical demonstrations. 

Far be it from ns to depreciate any efibrts for the re- 
kindling of religious ferA oiir. Yet it may be doubted whether 
tlicso efforts can truly be jcckoned amongst the better and 
more permanent manifestations of the religion of our time : 
and of such a mission, conducted on strictly ecclesiastical 
principles, and under the auspices of the Oxford clergy, it has 
been left on record by one avIio Avas himself amongst the most 
active of parisli priests, and also a most zealous champion of 
the ecclesiastical aspect of tlic Church of England, that a 
parish Avhich before the arrival of such a mission had seemed 
to be as the garden of Eden, A\\as, by tlic strife and discord 
Avhich this mission created, turned into a howling Avildcrness.^ 

Another sentiment w^hich devclojicd itself in the later 
Oxford school, but in Avhicli Bishop Wilberforce played only 
a secondary part, Avas the revival of what is called the ascetic 
siiirit in the Church — the belief in a higher, more spiritual, 
more sacred existence apart from the conscientious jicrform- 
ance of our duties to one another and to God. What is called 
the revival of the religious life has been often in fact the en- 
couragement of daughters to desert their plain and obvious, 

* Memorials of Bean Hook. 
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yet perhaps often irksome, duties at home, Where they might 
be of much use to their parents and to their brothers and 
sisters, for the sake of some self-chosen occupation where often 
they can be of no use to anyone. Confession and absolution, 
with all its train of secret manuals, and sacramental preten- 
sions, it is believed that he rather discountenanced than en- 
couraged. But of this tendency, of which the earlier Oxford 
movement exhibited but very slight symptoms, we need not 
speak further ; and Bishop Wilberforce, it is enough to say, was 
not by character or by circumstances induced to take any very 
active part in a system so alien to his own social, and we 
may almost say jovial, tendencies, although we must remark 
again, that as elsewhere so here he was put forward and put 
himself forward as the figure-head of these associations. 

Such, on the whole, is the movement which began at Oxford 
in the year 1844, which came to a sudden termination in the 
year 1845, and which then revived under altered circum- 
stances in the year 1850, and has continued wath increasing 
zeal, and, we fear it must be said, also with increasing bitter- 
ness, down to the present time. Such also was the appearance 
of the most eminent leader whom this second stage may fairly 
claim as its own — its owm, but with how large reserves ! In 
the multiplied foi*ms in which the genius of Bishop Wilber- 
force indulged, it is not for any single history to take account 
of all that he was or did. It has often been said that there 
were contained within him not only two but innumerable 
personalities. When we think of the tenderness, the grace, 
the quick wit, the lively jests, the unaffected sincerity and 
devotion which appear in his secret diaries now for the first 
time published, w^e cannot help admiring and almost loving the 
character in which such charms were combined. When wc 
consider the total distrust which his policy inspired, the plot- 
tings, the intrigues, the vacillations, the tortuous ways and 
means by which he endeavoured to gain his ends, and when 
we think that to most of the ecclesiastical improvements which 
our time required his influence presented the most imprac- 
ticable barrier, we cannot help regarding with considerable 
reservation any attempt to idolise liis career as the ideal of a 
saintly prelate. 

We return to the point from which we started. The 
Oxford school has narrowed its forces as it has advanced. It 
has obtained a stronger hold over the devotional feelings of 
the country, but at the cost of alienating an ever wider section 
of national sentiment. It has had its virtues, even its saints. 
It has had its follies and its vices. It will run on through its 
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successive stages of action and reaction. But if the English 
Church and the religion of England maintain their ground, it 
will at last be gradually absorbed in that larger, more generous 
movement from which it sprang, and which, in a great degree, 
it has thwarted. The backbone of British theology and reli- 
gion is not there. It is, in a great degree, to be found in the 
rational and comprehensive faith, at once vigorous and Chris- 
tian, which characteriscs^the leading spirits of the Church of 
Scotland at this moment; Principal Caird, whose lectures we 
reviewed in our last number ; Norman MT^eod, but lately 
removed too early from his Church and country ; Principal 
Tulloch, whose work on the ‘ Rational Theology of England ’ 
is at once an example and a light to be followed. It is the 
higher genius which illiuninatcs or has illuminated the path- 
way of English thought and practice; — the burning zeal of 
Erederick Maurice ; the sermons of Frederick Robertson, 
more widely known than any others in the English language; 
the ^ Catholic Thoughts,’ too little read, of Frederick Myers, 
who anticipated in .tliem almost all the ])roblcms which have 
since arisen ; the fervent energy of Charles Kingsley, whose 
biograj)hy is read by thousands in all classes of the country, 
the massive and judicial mind of Bishop Thirlwall, the wider 
theology which adorned Oxford in the earlier period of the 
last fifty years and at Cambridge still abounds and flourishes. 
All these, honoured in many a manse and many a parsonage, 
hy many a pastor whose voice is never heard in Convocation 
or Congress, but whose influence is not the less deep and 
powerful ; — all these, multiplied by names which we do not 
rpiotc because they arc the names of living men, furnish a 
sufficient hope for a BiVdical, Catholic, Liberal Christianity in 
the future which, if not baffled by the retrograde tendencies 
i)i‘ tlic close of the nineteenth century, will be the prevailing 
nul redeernino; strength of the twentieth. 
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Art. II. — 1. Papers respecting the Affairs of Egypt y pre- 
sented to Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 1876- 
1880. 

2. Commission Supericure d^Enqnete, Rapport preliminairc 
adressc a S.-A. le Khedive. Alexandrie: 18it78. 

3. Ismail Pasha Saddtjky oit la Morfp du Moufettich. Caire: 
1879. 

4. First Report of the Commissioners of the Egyptian State 
Domains, Cairo : 1880. 

rpirERE is apparently no limit to the intei’cst which Egypt 
can inspire in the rest of tlic Avorld. Though slie has a 
cultivated area no larger than that of Belgium, and though 
her population is less than that of Ireland, she is tlie observed 
of all political observers, and is an object of interest to all who 
can appreciate her past history, or estimate her present geo- 
graphical importance. But it is not with an Egypt such as 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson wrote of, or even as Lane knew and 
described, that we noA\ ])ropose to deal. The Egypt of 
which we write is the Egypt of the dying Turkish rule; the 
Egypt wlici’e the fellah, so pulverised for centuries that it was 
thought he never could hope again, dares not only to hope but 
to feel that he is a being capable of participating in govern- 
ments. Of the title he has thus to aspire, of the way in which 
lie strives to conquer his destiny and to ^give the world 
^ assurance of a man,’ something will be said in the course of 
this article. For the inometit, it is enough to say that he is 
neither the perfect specimen of the downtrodden but long- 
suffering peasant, which some writers would make him out to 
be ; nor is he the simple beast of burden, the mere hewer and 
drawer, as others say. lie has this in common with subject 
races to whom great freedom is suddenly given, that for the 
most part he has no ambition to acquire riches, lie prefers 
rather to enjoy the satisfaction of not being driven to work, 
and seeks to do little more than gain a bare subsistence till a 
bad Nile, or an epidemic, or a scarcity, sweeps him away. He 
has little or no sense of patriotism, and the principle of com- 
mon and universal labour for the good of all — an important 
clement in the cultivation of the artificially preserved land of 
Egypt — falls, in his case, on deaf cars. Our intention is to pass 
in review the main facts which have led to the establishment 
of the system of government which actually prevails there, and 
to review the course of that vast indebtedness which ended in 
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the International Commission of Liquidation in July of last 
year. 

The existing system of government in Egypt had its origin 
in the organisation introduced by Mohammed Ali in 1805. The 
old system of things which had gone on with but few changes 
since Egypt, in 1517, lost its independence and became a 
Turkish Pashalik, was swept away by the French occupation 
in 1798. That old system of things was based upon the ele- 
mentary principle of each one fighting for his own hand. If 
the ruler for the time being felt strong enough, he formally 
i-enounced allegiance to the Sultan at Constantinople, just as 
he was ready to apply humbly for the Sultan’s aid against any 
local enernv who had grown too strong to be crushed with- 
out assistance. The Mameluke caste, founded on the same 
principle as the Janissary caste in Turkey proper, without 
family, without social tie or restraint, found no sufficient out- 
let for its restlessness in the oi dinary wars of the country. 
Private wars of the bloodiest kind grew to be the order of 
the day, and combinations of Mamelukes pulled down one 
master to set up another, as the whim of the houi: prompted. 
Tliough since the Turkish conquest the visible ruler had been 
always the Sultan’s nominee, and was generally a stranger who 
had dearly bought the Pashalik at Constantinople, the Mame- 
lukes were the virtual possessors of jK)wer, and for a century 
hefore LVapoloon fought the Hattie of the Pyramids they divided 
the provincial governments amongst themselves. Without 
their consent no law of general application was binding on the 
country. The arrangement, regarded as a governmental in- 
stitution, was simple in the extreme. It suited, moreover, 
the general disposition of the Turkish Pasha, and realised, with 
a minimum of trouble to him, the object for which he had come 
to Egypt. The welfare of his subjects, the progress of in- 
dustry, and the general development of the province were 
among the last ideas that ever entered his head. So long as 
he could live luxuriously and fare sumptuously every day, and 
recoup himself for the heavy outlay in bribes which had pro- 
cured him his post, it was matter of utter indifference to him 
how many Egyptians 2)erished under torture that his Mame- 
luke nobility might live magnificently. But the principles of 
1789 were fatal to sinijde governments of this sort in Egyi)t as 
elsewhere. The array of republican Prance tried conclusions 
with Mamelske feudalism at Sakhara and Mctaireyeh, and 
fearful as the struggle was — at one time even doubtful — bruised 
its head, though it left the body alive. It was reserved for an 
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Oriental to accomplish, and in a purely Oriental manner, the 
work which the Frank had begun. 

The three years of armed occupation by the French, and 
the four years from 1801 to 1805 which followed the sur- 
render of the French garrisons to Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
army, were years of recruitment for the Mamelukes. Who 
but they could gather bands of troops together in force enough 
to make the French occupation a continual peril? Who but they 
were able to hem the French within the positions they held, 
and keep all Egypt, except the cities of Cairo and Alexandria, 
in one perpetual and harassing state of war against the invader 
and the infidel? They consolidated their power as against, the 
common foe, reserving to themselves the right to quarrel 
amongst themselves later on. But they had no political head, 
no Pasha invested by the Padishah to rule over them, and 
they mistrusted, not without reason, those British Giaours to 
whom they had lent their swords in order to expel a yet more 
detested set of Franks. The British policy in Egyj)t at the 
beginning of the century was one which has commended itself 
again and again to earnest politicians of these latter days. The 
importance of the territoiy, at that time the entrepot for so 
much of the trade of India, was seen as clearly then, as its im- 
portance as a highway to India is seen now. But though 
the desire was to maintain the footing the English had gained, 
and to govern the country like an Anglo-Indian province, no 
serious attempt was made, during the four years wdiich followed 
the battles of Aboukir and Alexandria, to set up a prince who 
should rule in the British name. 

That such a policy, could it have been carried out, would 
have been fraught with benefit to the oppressed subjects of 
Mameluke and Pasha, there is the precedent of India to show. 
But it was not to be; and the French, smarting under the 
military humiliations they had suffered in Egypt, succeeded, 
through astuteness in their diplomacy, in frustrating the Eng- 
lish plan. It was mainly at their instance that when the 
Sultan, after seven years’ interregnum in the Egyptian Pasha- 
lik, bethought him of nominating a wali^ the choice fell, not 
on a mere favourite of the paying but faineant kind, but on a 
Roumelian officer, whose character for firmness and ability had 
already become famous. This Roumelian officer was Mohammed 
Ali, a man of that rare kind of genius which Impels its pos- 
sessor to sustained acts of endurance and self-denial in order to 
acquire absolute power, and then leads him, albeit in an arbi- 
trary manner, to use that power beneficently, and for the 
ulterior good of those under him. This man succeeded to the 
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tangle of confusion left by the two foreign occupations, and to 
the complications arising out of the undefined relations of the 
Mamelukes to their ruler. Upon him fell the task of reor- 
ganising de novo the internal administration of Egypt, and of 
settling, by wars, by negotiations, and by the power of his 
genius, the relation of the Padishah to his great vassal in 
Egypt. The principle striven for by Mohammed Ali in 
respect of the Sultan was the principle of suzerainty, as dis- 
tinguished from that of sovereignty ; the introduction of the 
hereditary principle in the Pashalik of Egypt, that guarantees 
might be afforded for the continuance in safe hands of a policy 
unfinished at the death of its projector. Mohammed Ali’s 
principle of internal administration was that of treating Egypt 
as a whole, of breaking down all local power independent of the 
head of the State, and of founding what was probably meant 
for a benevolent despotivsm to which all local forces should con- 
verge, and by which they should be controlled. 

Mohammed Ali’s principles of internal administration must 
be followed in some detail if it be desired to have an under- 
standing of the condition of Egypt to-day. It is evident that 
a policy which aimed at unifying Egypt, and of centralising 
authority there, must have foreseen the certainty of a conflict 
sooner or later with the caste wdiicdi had governed directly or 
indirectly for nearly six centuries. A man of Mohammed Ali’s 
sagacity must have calculated the chances, and have framed a 
jdaii that might at any minute be put in execution against 
these en(3mies. It is certain that when the time came for the 
inevitable ex})losion he. was not found wanting in decision. He 
Avas at Suez, llo miles from Cairo, in the last days of February 
181 1, when he heard of the Mameluke plot to seize the citadel 
at Cairo, to dethrone and destroy himself, and to restore the 
Mameluke rule. Most people probably have read of that 
famous ride across the desert on a dromedary ; of his arrival at 
(;!alro citadel several hours in advance of the time fixed for the 
outbreak ; and of that superlative piece of treachery, if you will, 

which four hundred and seventy-one of the leading Mame- 
lukes were inveigled into the castle and then shot down Avithout 
mercy. Of the desperate leap taken by Amin Bey, the one 
man who escaped and whose horse gave his life for his master’s, 
all travellers to Cairo can testify, for they go religiously to see 
the spot. 

Treacherous and sanguinary, according to Western ideas, 
as these proceedings were, the direct and immediate result of 
the massacre Avas the downfall of the one obstacle which stood 
between Mohammed Ali and the accomplishment of his admini- 
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strative policy. Not until the habitual takers with the sword 
had perished by the sword was it possible to organise the 
country on principles of regular administration. The provincial 
boundaries and the names of the provinces were maintained, 
but those who ruled in them knew them no more. Instead of 
the Mameluke satrap governing for his own account, the new 
and energetic policy of Mohammed placed in each province a 
Moudir who ruled with a sway almost as absolute as his pre- 
decessor’s, but in the direct and personal interest of the Pasha 
of Egypt. Responsibility, though to the capricious will of a 
despot, took the place of complete irresponsibility in the rela- 
tions between governor and peasant; and, though the condition 
of the fellah was not immediately changed for the better, there 
were instances in which rough justice was done as between the 
oppressor and the oppressed, when chance or importunity 
brought the facts to the knowledge of the Pasha. 

But the theory which underlay the fundamental principle of 
government — viz. that Egypt and the Egyptians, having been 
conquered by the Turks, existed henceforth by the Turkish 
permission and for the Turkish advantage — was by no means 
given up. Far from it. When in 1840 Mohammed Ali, 
obliged, by the armed intervention of England, Russia, and 
Austria, to renounce his projects of conquest and his designs 
upon Constantinople, found himself with a large surplus army 
on his hands, he decided to distribute his men as military 
colonists throughout the country. The principle of land tenure 
then in force — that all the soil of Egypt belonged of right to 
the Pasha, and that occupiers, no matter how great the con- 
sideration paid for the occupancy, were but tenants at will 
— lent itself easily to this policy. Individual occupiers in- 
imical to the Pasha were dispossessed, and the land was por- 
tioned among his adherents. The sagacity of Mohammed 
enabled him to derive a double benefit from the distribution. 
With a hundred acres of good land he would give a hundred 
acres that had not yet been brought into cultivation. He made 
the cultivation of the second hundred an essential condition t)f 
the grant, and he took care, by constant and often by personal 
inspection, to ensure that the conditions were fulfilled. By 
means of grants of the same nature, but on a larger scale, he 
established, primarily for the benefit of his own family, the 
property known as a ^ chefalik,’ which may best be likened 
to an English manor in feudal times. The visible head of the 
^ chefalik ’ was some great officer or Bey, who gettled down on 
the land as the Wekil or deputy of the Pasha’s kinsman, and 
proceeded to employ his former soldiers as foremen and directors 
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of labour, cultivating the old and the new lands for the owner’s 
benefit. Each settler had a certain number of acres assigned 
to him, to attach him to the place and the better to enable him 
to dominate the fellah, who constituted the labour fund for pro- 
prietor and overseers alike. Just as the Bey naturally did not 
give in grant to his old soldiers the best of the land, so the 
soldier colonists gave to the fellah who came to settle on the 
demesne only such land as they despaired of themselves. 
But to the wandering peasant, turned out of his village by 
strangers or driven by want of scope to find a living elsewhere, 
even the poorest land was something. Accustomed to hard 
toil, he despaired of no ground to which water could be led. 
He saw his way to earn a living, albeit a scanty one, in con- 
ditions which allowed of his working for himself when not 
engaged in serf’s work on the great proprietors’ land, and which 
assured to him, in exchange for a full surrender of his per- 
sonal liberty, protection from the vexations and exactions of 
publicans and the rest of the governmental tribe. These 
adscripti glebce became the copyholders of the manor, and in 
time received a small wage in addition to their plot of land ; 
but they were not free to go away, and they owed all their 
labour to their lord who protected them. By these means con- 
siderable tracts of land which before had been uncultivated 
were made to yield crops ; and the Government, to encourage 
the process, laid but a light tax on the new lands while deriving 
a full land-revenue from the others. It is needless to say 
that powerful persons, having lands of the two categories, were 
enabled to schedule their lands rather freely as ^ ouchoury ’ or 
low-tax lands, though in truth they should have passed for 
^ kharaghi ’ or lands liable to full rent. 

Land in Egypt is, at the present time, divided into two 
classes — Government lands and lands in private ownership. 
The former are greatly in the majority, and are let on a lease 
under which the full price of the usufruct is taken. But this 
price is a fixed one, varying in amount according to the value 
of the land as assessed by a jury of the province from time to 
time. The right of the tenant to transmit, give, sell, or sublet 
the land — in short, to act as the proprietor, subject to the pay- 
ment of his fixed kharag — is complete. This right is acquired 
by a prescription of five years, and it is forfeited by non-claim 
during the like period. It is lost also by non-payment of rent^ 
or by the inability of the tenant to cultivate the ground. The 
State in this case resumes possession. 

Private landed estates, in the English sense of the word, were 
formerly unknown, but since Mohammed Ali’s time they have 
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been recognised. They comprise the ‘ chefaliks,’ already de- 
scribed ; ^ abadieh ’ lands, or lands granted in return for public 
services and resembling chefaliks in their internal economy; 
and ^ ohdeh ’ lands. These last were constituted in cases where 
villages, loaded with arrears of taxes, and unable to pay their 
kharag or rent, agreed with persons who would discharge their 
debts to surrender part of their land, and to assist their new 
and doubtful friend in the cultivation of his acquisition. The 
late Khedive acquired large tracts of ground in this way, and, 
to make the people more disposed to accept his terms, absolved 
them from the corvee. But this kind of holding has been sup- 
pressed, and the villages have returned under the authority of 
the Moudir of the province. The ^ chefaliks ’ and ‘ abadielis ’ — 
though some of the finest land is to be found in them — pay 
‘ ochour,’ or tithe, by way of tax ; the rest of the country pays 
the fixed kharag. 

Whilst taking special pains to extend the cultivated area of 
his country, and to centralise authority, Mohammed Ali never 
forgot the duties which belong to the man who rules despoti- 
cally. He was unsparing of himself and of his family, in dis- 
charging the obligations of personal government. In order 
that the paramount duty of clearing the canals and of regulat- 
ing the irrigation works, which are the life of Egypt, should 
not be neglected, the Pasha divided all. Egypt into four districts, 
taking to himself the most difficult, and giving one of the 
others to each of his sons. Example and the power of the ruler 
visible on the spot, made it impossible for any man, no matter 
what his rank, to escape from the duty of contributing in person 
or in money to the one work absolutely necessary for the whole 
country. Canals were cleaned out, the dykes were kept, and 
fresh enterprises in irrigation were begun, such as have not been 
seen in Egypt since Mohammed Ali’s day. Not only \vere 
public works successfully executed, but the whole business of 
administration was carried out at a cost which contrasts 
strangely with the finances exhibited .by the Commission 
of Inquiry into the affairs of Mohammed Ali’s grandson, 
Ismail Pasha. 

The debt which Mohammed Ali had contracted during his 
war against the Sultan, and in his Syrian campaigns, was 
wiped out before his death, and yet large sums of money were 
necessary for the numerous reforms w^hich this vigorous admi- 
nistrator introduced. The Pasha was everything. It was his 
will that the army should be new-modelled, and it was his 

S enius which introduced for that purpose Europeans like the 
'rench sergeant, Suleiman Pasha, who brought the knowledge 
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he required, but remained in every sense his servant. His 
the skill to entice the foreign engineer, the foreign road- 
maker, the foreign administrator and organiser, and to keep 
them devoted, but subordinate. His public schools still survive, 
and his efforts to reform the courts of justice only just failed of 
success. What he might still have achieved had not his reason 
become clouded in his later years it is useless to speculate ; but 
his great powers of mind and body were spent from first to 
last in the improvement of the country, and indirectly in the 
improvement of the people whom nevertheless he ruled with 
an absolutism equal to that of Haroun e’ Raschid. Moham- 
med Ali was the wise tyrant required for the translation of 
Egypt from Mamelukism to a centralised despotism; and if 
severity, even cruelty, characterised his rule, it must always 
be remembered with what materials he had to work, and the 
deep-rooted corruj)tions and abuses with which he had to deal. 

Ilut it is the banc of all despotisms, however well-meaning, 
that there can be no guarantee for the good intentions or good 
behaviour of the despot who may succeed the benevolent or 
the wise. Mohammed Ali died in 1849, and was followed by 
his grandson Abbas, who, with the same authority as his prede- 
cessor, Avas in every respect his opposite in character. During 
his five years’ reign Egypt slipped back into many of the old 
bad Avays, and the extortioner and the Avrongdoer Aveiit to 
Avork Avith all the force of the Prince’s example, and Avith appe- 
tites Avlietted by years of fasting. It is doubtful Avhether under 
his successor Said Pasha — the ])assive promoter of raihvays, of 
the Suez Canal, and of other Avorks of public utility Avhich had 
a European initiative — the condition of the Egyptian peasant 
Avas much bettered. Indirectly, perhaps, he profited by the ad- 
vantages Avhich these Avorks brought to tlie country generally ; 
though even this is doubtful. AVhat is not doubtful, however, 
is that his serfdom remained, that he Avas still the hewer of 
AVDod and draAver of Avater he had been before, and that the 
decline of j)ersonal vigilance in the central despot had left him 
so subject to local tyrannies that it is questionable if he was 
better off than his forefathers under the Mamelukes. 

By the time Ismail Pasha ascended the throne in 1863 — 
through an accident Avhich many living contemporaries call 
by another name, but Avhich caused the heir presumptive 
and several of his near kinsmen to be droAvned at Kaflfr 
Zayat — Egypt presented the spectacle of a country already 
deeply penetrated with European influences, but devoid of all 
national life. Railways, steam pumps, the most modern cottou- 
•cleaning machinery, iron bridges, rice mills, telegraphs, and 
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postal services, all were there — but for the benefit of the 
ruler only, and of those whose interest lay in supporting him. 
It might be said that the slavery of the ‘ fellah ’ was intensified 
by all these things. The railways took away all the sooner the 
results of his toil, and gave occasion to the exactor of labour to 
require fresh work from him. They took away, moreover, the 
produce on which the ‘ fellah ’ had subsisted, so that he had to pay 
more for the food he wished to retain on the spot. The peasant 
in the ^ chefalik,^ with his acre of land and his participation in 
the general prosperity of his master, was happier than the un- 
attached ‘ villein,’ whose day wages remained stationary in 
the presence of rising prices. Anyhow the personal authority 
of the Pasha over all his subjects — an authority reflected 
through a long series of greedy officials armed with unlimited 
power of the bastinado, and in many cases with the power of 
life and death — remained intact, and it was exercised with ex- 
travagant severity. Never was the maxim of the Roman law — 
that a prisoner of war owed all to the captor who had spared to 
slay him, and was therefore to him a perpetual bondsman — more 
exemplified in practice, and in all its hardness, than in Egypt, 
at the time when the civilisation of the West seemed to have 
taken root in the country. Let the story of Ismail Pasha 
bear witness. There is neither time nor space to write here 
the detailed history of that Viceroy’s reign. We must sum- 
marise after the fashion of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel and of Judah, and say the history of Ismail and all that 
he did, the harbour works that he constructed, the sugar fac- 
tories that he erected, the numberless palaces that he built, the 
armies that he equipped, the fleets that he bought, and the vast 
sums of money that he squandered, are they not written in the 
books of his enemies like the author of ‘ La Mort du Mou- 
‘ fettich,’ of his apologists like Mr. M^Coan, in the suffering 
memory of his former subjects, and in the reports of the 
Commission d’Enquete and of the Commission of Liquidation ? 

When Said Pasha died in 1863, the public debt of Egypt 
stood at 3,000,000/. When Ismail Pasha abdicated in 1879, 
the public debt stood at 105,184,380/., and represented an ex- 
penditure at the rate of 6,574,000/. a year over and above 
the regular annual income of the country, and over and above 
that irregular annual income which was derived from exaction, 
proceeding from the mere will and pleasure of the Khedive’s 
aiders and abettors in oppression. The ingenuity and perse- 
verance of the Commission of Inquiry were spent in vain when 
they tried to fathom the extent of the irregular income of 
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the Viceroy. This might well be when we find on p. 21 of the 
report of this Commission the statement following : — 

^ Savoir en vertu de quelle loi un impot est por^u est, du reste* fa 
derniere preoccupation du fonctionnaire charge de le percevoir, conime 
du contribuablc astreint a le payer. 

‘ Le cheik execute les ordres du moudir, et le moudir ceux de Pln- 
specteur General, qui lui-meme agit par ordre superieur. Get ordre 
superieur, c’est la loi. Les agents du goiivernement s’y confornient, f Cit- 
il verbal, et il ne vient ii I’esprit des contribuables ni d’en contester 
Texistencje ni de protester contre sa teneur. Pour les impots, le 
“ fellali ne pent se plaiiidre,” nous a dit Tinspecteur general de la 
Ilaute-Egypte ; “ il sait qu’on agit par ordre mperienT. C’est le 
‘‘ gouvernement lui-merne qui les reclame ; a qui voulez-vous qu’il se 
plaigne ? ” ’ 

Keferring readers to the various works on the actual history 
of Ismail Pasha’s reign, some of which are included in the list 
of books at the head of this article, we propose to review some- 
what closely the financial events of the last years of his reign, 
especially those which preceded his downfall, and led to the 
direct interference of the European Powers in the internal 
affairs of the country. 

Till the year 1876 the Khedive may be said to have been al- 
lowed to flounder by himself in the great bog of debt. During 
the thirteen years he had reigned, he had indulged in every 
kind of extravagance which an unscrupulous Oriental tainted 
with the vices of the West could imagine. He had been 
helped in this course by many who carry their heads very high 
in Europe now, who battened on his fat pastures, and then 
denounced him. These apostles of respectability — who only 
discovered the bad character of their pupil when he suspended 
the payment of usurious coupons, or stopped from sheer ex- 
haustion the flow of money, under contracts which at home 
would have been declared scandalous — were knocking daily at 
Ministers’ doors in Paris and London, in the year 1876, urging 
those Governments to intervene actively in their behalf. Up to 
that time the English Government had followed consistently 
the line of non-interference officially in the internal affairs of 
Egypt. It had been not indifferent to the appeals made to it 
from time to time by the Egyptian Government for administra-^ 
tive assistance. Requests for competent organisers of Minis- 
tries of Commerce, of Custom Houses, of the Post Office, and 
of the Marine had been passed on by the Foreign Office to 
those departments of English Government which seemed most 
likely to furnish volunteers. It was no fault of the British 
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Government if men of position, or those who hoped to attain 
one, in the ser\dce of their own country, were not tempted to 
Egypt by the conditions olfered. The English Government 
refused to take upon itself any responsibility of nomination, 
either as regards the Khedive or the English official who might 
enter his service ; so that the Englishmen who went to Egypt 
were either pensioners whose services had been dispensed 
with at home, or aspirants who saw no way to making a 
career in the Queen’s service. The natural result was^ that 
with the brilliant exception of the gentleman whom the Egyp- 
tians were so lucky as to get to take charge of their Post 
Office, and who now presides over their Customs, the English 
administrative missionaries in Egypt were more or less failures, 
and the fact of their failure rc(5oiled injuriously upon the 
English influence in the country. 

In 1876, the Khedive, with a funded debt of no more than 
8,000,000/., was head over ears in financial difficulties. His 
creditors for a sum which, with interest, stood at something 
like 90,000,000/., were clamorous for a settlement. So long 
as they thought they saw their way to anotlier piastre of plun- 
der they kept the bailiffs in leash, and consented to renew bills 
at accommodation prices, ranging from 12 per cent., the legal 
rate of interest, to 40 per cent. But as soon as it was clear 
the game could go on no longer, they hasteuetl to put their 
bonds in suit, and to bring all the pressure they could command 
upon the Western Governments to intervene in their behalf. 
The French Government, more under the influence of the 
financial world than our own, listened to the application, and 
strove to induce the British Government to concert measures 
for securing the creditors. But these advances were not en- 
couraged ; the policy of abstention from interference in the 
domestic affairs of Egypt was maintained ; and the creditors, 
left to the ordinary chsinnels for redress, continued to issue their 
citations, and to make life hateful to their great debtor. 

Ismail Pasha had seen the storm brewing, and, as early as 
October 1875, considered how he was to provide himself a 
shelter. Perfectly aware of the disinclination of England to in- 
tervene officially, resenting the semi-official dijdomatic interfer- 
ence which the French Government had begun, and hoping to 
engage in some way or other the responsibility of the British 
Government in his affairs, he told General Stanton, her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, that he was very 
•desirous of securing the services of some ‘ competent Govern- 
‘ ment official, thoroughly acquainted with the system fol- 
^ lowed in her Majesty’s Treasury, to assist the Minister of 
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^ Finance in remedying the confusion which his Highness ad- 
^ mitted existed in that department of his administration.’ 

General Stanton having obtained from Nubar Pasha, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, a written statement of what was 
wanted, forwarded to the Foreign Office a demand for the ser- 
vices of two gentlemen who should superintend, under the 
Minister of Finance, the receipts and expenditure of the 
Egyptian Treasury. These gentlemen, ‘ or at least one of 
^ them,’ were not only to be capable of reorganising the 
Treasury, but to be ‘ conversant with those studies of political 
^ economy which, in modern times, have demonstrated the true 
‘ principles which govern the development of the resources of 
^ a country.’ 

The British Government, at the end of November 1875, 
pointed out that ^ the information afforded by General Stan- 
‘ ton in his despatch, as to the actual condition of Egyptian 
Finance, and as to the powers proposed to be given to the gen- 
^ tlemen to be nominated by her Majesty’s Government, is so 
^ general in its terms, that it would seem to be impossible’ 
to comply with the request preferred, and proposed ^ that a 
^ gentleman in the confidence of her Majesty’s Government, 

‘ of financial and administrative capacity, should be sent out 
^ to confer with the Khedive and his Government, as to the 
‘ financial position and administration of* Egypt, in order that, 

^ on his report, her Majesty’s Government may be placed in 
position to give the assistance which is requested from 
• them.’ 

On November 30, 1875, the Khedive ‘appeared gratified 
‘ at tlie announcement ’ that Mr. Stephen Cave, M.P., her 
Majesty’s Paymaster-General, would come out on this special 
mission ; whilst on their side the British Government told 
Mr. Cave thej^ did not doubt that, the Khedive would ‘ treat 
‘ him with perfect frankness, and afford every facility for as- 
^ certaining correctly the position of the financial affairs of 
‘ Egypt.’ In conveying his instructions to General Stanton, 
Lord Derby said ‘ her Majesty’s Government especially wish 
‘ that it should be understood that this special mission must not 
^ be taken to imply any desire to interfere wdth the inter- 
‘ nal aft'airs of Egypt, but is of a purely friendly character, 
^ dictated by the interest which this country has always taken 
‘ in the welfare and prosperity of Egypt.’ It was precisely 
this quasi-official attitude, unaccompanied by any responsible 
act or offer of assistance, which ultimately so irritated the Khe- 
dive; at the same time that it roused the susceptibility of the 
French Government. At the very time when, in February 
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1876^ Mr. Cave was taking leave of the Khedive, and was being 
made acquainted with an error His Highness ^ had recently 
‘ discovered in his calculations affecting the land-tax ’ — an 
error which was to make an ultimate difference to the 
Egyptian Treasury of 2,500,000/. — the Due Decazes was ex- 
pressing to Lord Lyons his conviction that the only way of 
guarding the great interests of the English and French cre- 
ditors would ‘ be found in a close understanding between the 
‘ English and French Governments, and a determination on 
^ their part to take the matter resolutely in hand,’ and was 
deprecating anything like rivalry between the two Govern- 
ments on the question. It was known that Mr. Cave’s report 
had been drawn up, if not presented, and the gist of that report 
was an open secret. The French Government not unnaturally 
supposed that some governmental act would follow the report ; 
and it was already known that the British Government had so 
far at all events decided on certain steps, that it had deter- 
mined to send Mr, Rivers Wilson to assist in reorganising the 
Treasury, in accordance with the Kliedive’s request. Indeed, 
in answer to the Due Decazes’ observations, Lord Derby ad- 
duced this latter fact as one reason for not undertaking any 
joint action. He reciprocated the desire for the most friendly 
relations between the two (iovernments in regard to Egyptian 
financial matters ; had no reason to suppose that the Khedive 
desired the establishment of any system of control over his 
finances by foreign Governments ; and added that her Majesty’s 
Government, whilst deprecating, equally with the Due Decazes, 

^ any idea of international rivalry in such a matter, at the same 
‘ time do not sec that this rivalry, of which her Majesty’s 
* Government had never entertained a notion, would be ob- 
‘ viated, even in appearance, by an attempt to place the 
‘ revenues of Egypt under an International Commission.’ 

It is not remarkable that the Due Decazes, seeing that as 
yet the English Government had alone been applied to for help 
by the Khedive — that no less a person than one of her Majesty’s 
Ministers had been sent out on a special and searching finan- 
cial inquiry to Egypt, and that one of the best heads in the 
English Treasury was about to start on a mission of detailed 
reorganisation — should have read the last of Lord Derby’s 
words, just quoted, in a sense different from that their author 
intended. He seemed to see an intention on the part of the 
British Government to have no International Commission in 
Egypt for the reason that that Government intended to esta- 
blish an exclusively English control over the finances there. 
On. the other hand, he was pressed by the large and in- 
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fluential body of French creditors to intervene in their behalf, 
and especially to give Government sanction to a proposal which 
had been subscribed by Ismail Pasha Saddyk, the Khedive’s 
Minister of Finance, and the Anglo-Egyptian Banking Com- 
pany, for the formation of a National Bank which should; among 
other things, farm all the revenues of Egypt, and ensure the 
payment and amortissement of the funded and floating debts. 

This proposal was simultaneous with the close of Mr. 
Cave’s work. Mr. Cave took leave of the Khedive on Feb- 
ruary 19, and the draft agreement between the Finance 
Minister and the Anglo-Egyptian Banking Company was 
dated a week earlier. It is doubtful how far the Khedive 
foresaw the refusal of England to help him. lie may have 
thought to force her hand by consenting to the charter of the 
National Bank, of which one of the features was to be the 
appointment of commissioners by England, France, and Italy, 
to make sure that the engagements undertaken on behalf of 
the creditors were faithfully executed. France and Italy 
consenting to nominate, he may have hoped to compel the 
British Government to follow suit. Tins tricky sort of policy, 
besides being natural to him, was in keeping with the error 
^ he had recently discovered in his calculations affecting the 
‘ land-tax,’ and with the false statements of figures and the 
material suppression of facts which it was afterwards found 
had been the rule in the dealing.'^ of his Government with Mr. 
Cave’s mission. 

It is time, however, to notice the report of that mission. 
Much adverse criticism has been made and some derision has 
been cast upon the contents of this report by those who after- 
wards had fuller means of gauging the truth of the statements 
of Egyptian officials, and by that more numerous class of 
persons who are wise after the event. But considering the 
enormous difficuby which exists even now in arriving at a 
correct statement of facts in Egypt, penetrated though it has 
become since 1875 with the European spirit and method, there 
is little room for wonder that a gentleman to whom her 
Majesty’s Government said they doubted not the Khedive 
would ^ treat him with perfect frankness and afford every 
‘ facility for ascertaining correctly the ])osition of the financial 
^ affairs of Egypt’ should have been led into error by those 
frank persons to whom he was accredited. But one hesitates to 
impute bad faith to the Khedive in the matter. Those who 
know best what his relations were to the Moufettich, or 
Miilister of Finance, will not reject the theory that there 
might possibly have been good faith in the Khedive, and that 
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the false returns of income and expenditure derived their 
origin from the orders of the Minister, of whom more anon. 
Enough here to say that the Minister could not disclose all 
he knew, and remain either in office or in Egypt. 

Mr. Cave’s report opens with three pages of matter intended 
to convey information as to the tenure of land, the sources of 
revenue, and the position of the new industiy — e.g. sugar 
growing — in Egypt. There are not a few trite sayings in 
these three pages, and the information is of the meagre kind 
which might have been looked for in the note-book of an 
ordinary Nile tourist. But the other eight pages show signs of 
considerable labour; and if capital figures arc wrong through 
the deceitfulness of the wily Arab, ‘ in whose office,’ Mr. Cave 
tells us, ‘no European is at present employed, or even allowed 
‘ to enter,’ the marshalling of the facts and the general recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner fairly entitle the report to 
the praise which her Majesty’s Government bestowed upon it. 

Though the value of the report dwindles into nothing by the 
side of the reports of the Commission Superieurc d’Enquete, 
the reports of the Commissioners of the Public Debt, and of 
the several Europeanised adrainistrutious which have since 
been founded, we may glean some interesting facts from it, 
and we must always remember that of necessity itKS contents 
were scanty and untrustworthy. 

The revenue of Egypt in 1804 is put down at 55,000/.— a 
seemingly impossible figure —at 3,300,000/. in 1830,4,937,405/. 
in 18fi4, and 7,377,912/. in 1871. In 1874 was passed the 
law of JSIoukabalah, of which we have heard so much and 
understood so little. It was a decree issued by the Khedive, 
on the advice of Nubar Pasha, and allowed the perpetual rc- 
dem]>tioii of half the land-tax to all those who paid down a 
sum equal to six years’ tax. The object was to acquire at 
once a sum sulHcient to pay oft’ the floating debt of that date. 
It was a spendthrift’s device to get ready money ; and as in the 
case of the involved youth whom Mr. Melter Moss is to help 
out of pressing difficulties by the loan of 100/., the borrower 
has to take 20 per cent, in cigars and pictures, so, in the case 
of Egypt, the six years’ purchase was not only a ruinous price 
to pay for the accommodation, but, by allowing long deferred 
payments of part of the capital, even that price was spoiled 
and the object of the measure was marred. It is perhaps 
needless to say that the 13,000,000/. which was paid first and 
last, on account of the Moukabalah, did not go in liquidation 
of the floating debt. The plan of Nubar Pasha to throw off 
by one great eftbrt the" choking grip of the unsecured creditors. 
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was frustrated by the fact that he had uo sort of power over 

the money when once it had reached the Treasury. As a 

matter of fact, only enough of the Moukabalah money wa& 
paid to those creditors to keep some of them quiet for a time,, 
and to allow of bills being renewed. The rest went to defray 
the enormous current charges which the Minister of Finance 
had to provide for. 

Here is Mr. Cave’s account of the various loans existing in 
1875 

‘ In 1862 Sa/d Pasha contracted the first loan. The nominal amount 
was 3,292,800/., repayable in thirty years ; the interest 7 per cent., 

and the sinking fund 1 per cent. We have no ])articulars of the 

amount really received on this loan. 

‘ In 1864 the first of the present Viceroy’s loans was contracted. The 
nominal amount w^as 5,701,200/., of which, however, only 4,864,063/. 
was received. The interest and sinking fund on the nominal amount 
were respectively 7 and 3*87 per cent. ; but on the amount received 
they Avere 8-2 and 4*5, or, together, 12*7 per cent., instead of 10*87 
per cent., on the nominal value. This loan Avas redeemable in fifteen 
years, and Avill, therefore, be paid off in 1879. 

‘The loan of 1868 Ava.s jiot made redeemable till 1898 ; its nominal 
amount was for 11,890,000/., of Avhich only 7,193,334/. was received. 
The a])parent inierost and sinking fund of 7 and 1 per cent, became, 
therefore, 11*56 and 1*68 i)er cent., or, together, 13^ per cent. 

‘ In 1873 a further loan Avas contracted for a nominal amount of 
32,000,000/., at 7 per cent, interest and 1 [)er cent, sinking fund, but 
as oiily 20,062,658/. Avas even nominally received, these figures became 
11*0 and 1*62 per cent, and the charge, 12*62 per cent.; but of this 
20,062,658/., at least 9,000,000/. Avere paid into the Treasury in bonds 
of the floating debt taken at 93 per cent. The Treasury may there- 
fore be held to have received 20,710,077/., and the annual charge 
amounts to only 12*3 per cent, on this sum. 

" A loan Avas raised for the construction of railways in 1866. Its 
nominal amount Avas 3,000,000/., at 7 per cent. The amount received 
by the State was 2,640,000/., Avhich raised the interest to 8 per cent. 
The full amount of 3,000,000/. Avas repaid by six annual instalments 
of 500,000/. each, from January 1, 1869, to January 1, 1874 — a rate 
equivalent to a sinking fund of 18*9 percent. ; so that during six years 
this loan entailed on the State an average charge equal to 26*9 per cent, 
of the amount realised. 

‘ In addition to these regular State loans tliere are tAvo Daira loans, 
which have been transferred to the State against value received. These 
are : — 

‘ The Anglo-Egyptian Loan of 1865 for 3,000,000/., at 9 per cent, 
interest and sinking fund of 3*27 per cent., in all, 12*27 per cent. ; and 
the Mustapha Pasha Loan of 1867 2,080,000/., Avhich was raised at 

9 per cent., with a sinking fund of 3*4 per cent., in all, 12*4 per cent. 
Both of these loans will have been repaid by the end of 1881. 
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* The personal loan of the Khedive, raised on his private estates in 
1870, was obtained on slightly more onerous terms than the State loans, 
excepting that for railways. To obtain 5,000,000Z,, his Highness en- 
gaged to pay back 7,142,860Z. in twenty years, with 7 per cent, interest 
on this nominal amount. So that he really pays on the amount re- 
ceived 10 per cent, interest and 3 ’36 per cent, sinking fund, or a 
yearly charge of 13*36 per cent.* 

But Cave could not tell — for who even now knows all ? — 

what wafl^he secret history of these loans, and of the contracts 
for works and supplies from Europe which contributed so 
largely to make the loans necessary. The open history of the 
1873 loan is a scandal in itself, but the secret history of that 
and of its predecessors is discouraging enough to those who 
think that Western civilisation and influence can benefit the 
East. The 1873 loan was for a nominal amount of 32,000,000/., 
and was meant to pay the floating debt, which then stood at 
28,000,000/. Notwithstanding the utter discredit in which 
Egypt stood, it was brought out at 93 because the conditions 
enabled the contractors to make a family party arrangement 
of at least one half of it — the public might do what they liked 
as to the rest. Out of the nominal sum of 32,000,000/., 
bearing 7 per cent, interest, and with 1 per cent, for the sinking 
fund, no more than 20,740,077/. got credited to the Treasury. 
But of this amount, 9,000,000/. was allowed to be paid in 
bonds of the floating debt. These bonds were freely bought 
up by the contractors, at prices which went as low as 65 per 
cent., and were paid into the Treasury at 93. 

Here is a piece of secret history, not- to be found in Mr. 
Cave’s or anj^ other report, which will serve to show the way 
in which the floating debt ^vas filled up, the way in which the 
Khedive broke faith with the public, and how he was helj)od 
in his wrong .doings by Europeans who now are of great 
standing. It was promised in 1868, when the loan of that 
date was brought out, that no fresh loan should be put for- 
ward for at least five years. But in 1870-71 there came the 
customary pinch at the palace and the Treasury, and the arch 
truster in to-morrow cast about for a remedy. There was a 
certain man who had made money in the Crimean War, who 
had subsequently settled in E^ypt and had ingratiated himself 
with the Khedive. This obliging person was at hand when 
Ismail Pasha wanted to know whether he happened to have 
such a thing as 2,000,000/. about him. It was a large sum, 
more than half the public debt of Egypt at the time of Ismail’s 
accession ; and the public, moreover, must know nothing about 
it. Besides, it would be repaid in two years’ time, when clearly 
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Jt would be lawful, and in accordance with the enga<yement, 
to draw afresh on the gullibility and greediness of the Western 
peoples. So the obliging lender called his family around him, 
and allotted them shares in this private loan with interest at 
16 per cent., and with a security which pi’oved to be valid 
when the 1873 loan came to be dribbled away. 

Mr. Cave finished his report by stating that every branch 
of revenue was already mortgaged ; that in his opinion the 
resources of Egypt, if properly managed, were enough to meet 
her liabilities, but that ‘ she cannot go on renewing floating 
‘ debts at 25 per cent., and raising fresh loans at 12 or 13 per 
cent, interest, to meet those additions to her debt which do 
‘ not bring in a single piastre to her Exchequer.’ He recom- 
mended the purchase, for the purpose of consolidation, of the 
loans of 1868 and 1873, and of the bonds of the floating debt, 
so as to release securities which might be available as gua- 
rantees for the new stock to be issued at a reasonable price 
and to bear a moderate interest. He fui thcr recommended the 
establishment of a central office under the management of an 
experienced official, to be sent out from England, who 
should sec that receipts and disbursements were rightly im- 
puted in the accounts. 

Now Ismail Pasha cared very little about the reorgani- 
sation of his Government offices. Quite in a general way 
he liked to be thought en rapport with Western ideas on 
such subjects ; but the last thing he wdshed was to upset a 
system which enabled him to have from his pliant and well- 
behaved Moufettich, who did not ask questions, or plague him 
for accounts, as much money as he needed for his personal use. 
What he wanted urgently in IVIarch 1876 was the means of 
]»aying or of temporising with his creditors, and, as the former, 
desideratum was unattainable, he bent all his efforts towards 
the achievement of the second. In this he was supported by 
the French and Italian Governments, who not only approved 
of the National Bank vseheme, but agreed to nominate their 
commissioners. The French Government, in addition, not to 
be outdone in friendliness by the English, ordered M. Villct, 
Inspector- General of Finance, to go to Cairo — a request to 
that effect having come from the Khedive — in order to assist 
in the work of reorganising the Treasury there. Mr. Rivers 
Wilson reached Cairo on March 16, and M. Villet left France 
on March 15 to join in this good work. 

On March 23 the Due Decazes told Lord Lyons plainly 
that he wished above all things to be in complete accord with 
the British Government, and that he earnestly hoped an Eng- 
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lish commissioner would be named, if not for the proposed 
National Bank, then for an international commission of the 
public debt; but that he could not, in the interest of the 
numerous French holders of Egyptian bonds, allow Egypt to 
become bankrupt, and that, to avoid this, he must speedily, in 
conjunction with Italy, nominate commissioners. Negotiations 
went on during March, Aj)ril, and May. The French Foreign 
Office continued to urge the nomination of a commissioner ; 
the British agent in Cairo wrote that in official circles there it 
was considered tlie adhesion of the British Government would 
save the situation ; the English merchants in Alexandria 
petitioned for intervention ; the Coumfil of Foreign Bond- 
holders, and finally Messrs. Friihling and Goschen, asked for 
assistance in behalf of the interests they represented. Lord 
Derby declared that in no case would he consent to nominate 
a commissioner without knowing beforehand the details of the 
plan of liquidation, and that her Majesty’s Goveriimeiii will 
^ not enter into any arrangement unless they are first satisfied 
^ that the scheme involves no injustice to creditors, that it 
^ will not throw too heavy a burden on the finances of Egypt, 
* and that it has in it the element of financial success, sup- 
^ posing it to be honestly worked.’ 

The (Tovernment persisted in its refusal to intervene ; and 
when asked by the Khedive if it would oppose the nomination 
of Mr. Rivers Wilson as commissioner of the ])ubli(‘. debt, said 
it would neither opi)Ose nor approve, but that it would not 
extend Mr. AVilson’s leave of absence from the English service. 
To this day tlie Englisli commissioner of the public debt is the 
only unofilicially appointed * member of that body. At the 
instance of the Khedive Mr. Goschen, acting as amlrns enria*^ 
nominated Captain Baring, and he has nominated successively 
Mr. Auckland Colvin and Mr. Money to the post on vacancies 
occurring though ])romotion. 

The scheme for the National Bank fell through, as did 
anothei- plan presented by a French syndicate for converting 
the debt, but on May 7 a decree apj)earcd approving of a plan 
of conversion drawn up on ranch the same lines as its pre- 
decessor. At the same time appeared the decree for the 
establishment of the Caissc de la Dettc. The new scheme 
suspended the operation of the Moukabalah, reserving certain 
rights, more or less illusory, to those who had paid their quota 
under it ; it put down the consolidated debts of the State and 
of thcDaira(or private estate of the Khedive) at 91,000,000/. ; 
stated the sum required for interes‘t and sinking fund at 
6,443,600/. a year; and ^set aside the revenues of four provinces. 
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of the customs, of the railways, the octroi duties, the salt and 
tobacco taxes, and the Nile dues, for the payment of this sjim. 
The revenues described in the list were to be paid into the 
Caisse of the public debt, and their redistribution thus 
guaranteed. 

This mixiiig up of loans, contracted under very varying 
conditions, the onerous terms of the conversion, and above all 
the throwing in of the obligations of the Khedive’s Daira, 
which had in no way come under State control, drew forth a 
storm of protests and reclamations. The British Government 
refused to countenance the plan, or to have anything to do 
with the management of it ; but it made no opposition to the 
selection by the Khedive’s representatives of English officials 
who chose to enter the Egyptian service. Mr. Romaine, who 
had been Secretary of the Admiralty, and General Marriott, 
who had served many years in India, and Mr. Malan from the 
Board of Trade, went to Egypt to fill the posts for which they 
had be(Mi chosen by the Khedive’s advisers. But these gentle- 
men went without any guarantee or responsibility on the part 
of the Bidtisli Government. The Khedive went on with his 
scheme ; invented a supreme Treasury Council which was 
admirably constituted to appear to be solid, and to be in fact 
useless. To this institution the British Government equally 
refused to nominate a commissioner. 

English bondholders of Egyptian stocks, finding that they 
must look after their own interests, and that the Government 
would do little more for them than for the bondholders of Hon- 
duras, Peruvian, Spanish, Venezuelan, and other crazy funds, 
asked Mr. Goschen to represent their interests, and to try to get 
more cciiiitable terms than were ottered by the decree of May 7. 

On October 12 Mr. Goschen, accompanied by M. Joubert, 
who represented tln^ French group of protestants against the 
May decree, arrived in Egypt, and on November 3 the 
Times ’ published the following tcleoram : — 

‘('’alro ; Xi)\*c‘itibcT 1S7G. 

‘E<jYrriAX Finance. — The proposals niade in the financial plan 
which ]\rr. (tosohen presented to the IvheiUve yestcr<lay are in substance 
as follows : ■ ^ 

‘ Mr. Goschen proposes the withdrawal o£ tlio whole of the Daira 
Debt from the Unified Debt, and the application of the Moukabalah 
revenue to the redemption of the ^hort loans, as ])ioposed in IMr. Cave’s 
report, but at the rate of 80 instead of 100. lie would reduce the 
bonus on Treasury bonds to 10 ])er cent., and proposes the issue ot‘ 
15,000,000/. sterling of 5 per cent, preference stock, guaranteed on the 
railways, placing the. latter under separate European administration. 
This preference stock to be offered in exchange for 18()2, 1808, and 
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1873 stock. The above measures would reduce tlie Unified Debt to 
hOjOOOjOOOZ. The Egyptian Government would continue paying on 
the latter 7 per cent interest, whereof the holders would receive 6 per 
cent., the remainder going to the balance of the Moukabalah revenue, 
and being applied to the reduction of the Unified Debt by half-yearly 
open market purchases, the sinking fund being managed by the Inter- 
national Financial Commission. Full interest to creditors w'ould be 
resumed with the extinction of the Moukabalah in 188(3. The reduc- 
tion of the debt would be elFocted meanwhile by a sinking fund, and 
w^ould more than compensiite lor the deficiency in the revenue through 
the extinction of the Moukabalah tax. Additional securities are de- 
manded for the proper workirjg of the International Financial Commis- 
sion, including the addition of a ref^resentative of English interests. 
Mr. Goschen’s plan further demands the appointment of English and 
French Comptrollers-General, the former being charged with the col- 
lection of the revenue, and the latter with the general audit and the 
supervision of all agreements affecting the j)ublic debt. Both comp- 
trollers would hold authority direct from tlie Khedive.’ 

This proposal having been adopted by Viceregal decree on 
November 18, arrangements were at once made for executing 
the various administrative changes contemplated in the measure. 
The railways on which the preference stock was secured were 
handed over to European administrators with an Egyptian col- 
league ; the control over accounts was ordered to be placed in 
the hands of jNIr. Romaine and M. de Malaret ; and the Cus- 
toms were put under an English director. The commissioners 
of the public debt, on the very day on which the above-named 
officials were taking up their appointments, issued a formal 
protest to the effect that the engagements entered into by the 
’Government for the encashment of the affected revenues had 
been and still were systematically broken by the Minister of 
Finance, who admitted that he had diverted, to meet pressing 
obligations, large sums which by rights should have been paid 
into the Caissc. On November 4, Mr. Vivian reported that 
4,000,000/. of the revenue anticipated by the budget remained 
unpaid. 

Ismail Pasha, tortured by the expose caused by this con- 
tinuous inquest-making into his affairs, afraid of what might 
happen if further enquiries should be ])ressed, and irritated at 
the practical result of twelve months of ceaseless negotiation 
and intrigue, determined on what Mr. Vivian described as ^ one 
^ of those dramatic incidents peculiar to Eastern life and history.’ 
Within a week after the issue of the protest of the Commis- 
sioner of the Caisse, he arrested his Finance Minister, known as 
‘ the Moufettich,’ and caused him to be tried during the night 
by the Council of Ministers, on a charge of ‘ fostering agita- 
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‘ tion in the provinces, and conspiring against the Viceroy, 
^ whom he had accused of being responsible for all the financial 
^ miseries of Egypt, and of plundering the country in concert 
^ with Europeans.’ This singular person, who, from having 
been a farm servant, rose in a few years to be master of a 
fortune which allowed of an expenditure rivalling that of his 
master, who inspired throughout Egypt a terror which clings 
even to his memory, was cast in a day from the height of 
supreme power to the condition of an exile for life to the 
AVhite Nile. He never reached his destination. Two days 
after he left Cairo under close arrest, came the news of his 
death on the way. Information such as he possessed, secrets 
shared by him with the Khedive only, must never have the 
chance of being imparted. Dead lips can make no defence. 
Upon the scapegoat shall be heaped all the blame of the solemn 
farce, called broken faith, which had been played throughout 
the year on the Egyptian stage. Confidence once established, 
another loan may surely be raised to make good the deficit, 
and a ne^v point of departure may be made with the increasing 
European administrations. Whether it was the scarf of the 
officer of the guard, whether it was a cup of coffee, or whether, 
as many say, it was the Nile itself Avhich did the work, will per- 
haps never be known ; but that Ismail Pasha Saddyk was 
murdered by order or hint from the Khedive, no reasonable 
man in Egypt doubts. There was no one so simple as to 
believe the story which was circulated that, overcome by frenzy 
at his fall, the Moufcttich had drunk himself to death. That 
he was a scoundrel of the deepest dye, a grinder of the face of 
the poor, a robber, a bad example, and a ‘ great stumbling 
^ block to any chance of financial refox’in or honest administra- 
^ tion,’ is undoubted ; and one is inclined to endorse the opinion 
of Mr. Vivian that his fall, however it was brought about, 
could only be regarded as a great public benefit. At the same 
time we must not lose sight of the fact that he was destroyed 
by the man who had made such services as his necessary, and 
whose constant and urgent demands for money which he must 
have known could not have come legitimately into, or out of, 
the Treasury, were complied with by recourse to whip and 
bastinado, and by the grossest violation of all rights of pro- 
perty. 

With the fall of the Moufettich the path of the European 
administrators became immediately smoothed. His death was 
a sign that the Khedive intended apparently to break with the 
past, and, throwing all blame upon the dead, to join hands with 
his European officials in an earnest attempt to reform abuses. 
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to ^ purge sack, and live cleanly as a gentleman should.’ It 
would hardly be possible to refuse material aid to so interest- 
ing a penitent, and to so vigorous a denouncer of the bad courses 
into which he had been led. Aid was given, but not in the way 
desired. The false figures and lying statements which had 
misled Mr. Cave, had had their counterparts in the evidence 
furnished to Mr. Goschen, with the necessary result that some 
of his calculations were seriously impaired. At the same 
time, the executive having remained entirely in the hands of 
the Khedive’s officers, the machinery for establishing an equi- 
librium had been thrown completely out of gear. So serious a 
falling off was there in the sevei'al branches of revenue, owing 
to the diversion of receipts jxtr ordre superieur^ that in 
September 1877 a financial crisis was imminent. Captain 
Baring and Baron de Malaret left Egypt to consult Messrs. 
Goschen and Joubert on the critical state of affiiirs ; and Mr. 
Vivian, at the end of November and throughout December, 
ceaselessly advocated the proposal, which had been made as 
the outcome of the crisis, that an Inteimational Commission, 
armed Mnth the fullest powers, should make a seai’ching investi- 
gation into the actual position of Egyptian finance, and into 
the resources of the country. Ijord Derby, on December 19, 
authorised Mr. Vivian officially to urge the accejitance by the 
Khedive of this onquir}^, as the ^only means left of extricating 
• him from his difficulties.’ Meantime, not only was the ser- 
vice of the public debt in part suspended, but the troops and 
the civil had been unpaid for many months, judgments 

of the mixed tribunals multiplied dally but remained unexe- 
cuted, the crushing load of interest rolled on, and the situation 
was desperate. Ismail Pasha knew well enough that his repu- 
tation could not survive such an enquiry as was proposed, 
and strove with all his might to avert it, or to make it a 
sham. But the united attitude of the foreign Governments, 
the intolerable annoyance of bankruptcy, and, above all, a 
rising spirit of hostility towards him in the provinces, in the 
unpaid army, and in the great towns, compelled a surrender 
at discretion. It was not till March 30, 1878, after much 
doubling and winding, and vain attempts to get ‘ sovereign 
‘ rights ’ guaranteed, that the decree was issued constituting 
the Commission, with M, Ferdinand de Lesseps as president, 
Mr. Rivers Wilson and Riaz Pasha as vice-presidents, and 
Messrs. Baravelli, Baring, de Blignifires, and Kremer as mem- 
bers. 

The Commission met for the first time on April 13, and 
rung the knell of those principles of government which had 
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been introduced by Mohammed Ali — principles which suited 
admirably the transition stage in Avhich Egypt was in his time, 
and which worked efficiently so long as there was a firm and 
ubiquitous despot like Mohammed to apply them. But the 
principle of VEtat c^est moi was never more discredited than 
under Ismail Pasha, who used his vast centralised power 
merely as an instrument of self-aggrandisement. By means of 
it he had drawn into his own hands and into those of his family 
a million acres of the cultivable land of Egypt, and, by mani- 
pulating in his own interest the taxes exigible from them, had 
practically flung upon the proi)rietors of the other four-fifths 
of the soil the burden of the State expenses. By employing 
his power as the sole disposer of Egyptian men’s lives and pro- 
perty, he had not scirupled to work his private lands by corvees 
which were and still are indispensable for some public works, 
but which are lawful for them only. 

The same principles of govcriunent still form the basis of 
rule in Egypt. They happen to be used beneficently at 
in*eseiit because the Khedive Tewfik Pasha pleases to have it 
so, and because circumstances favour the pressure by foreign 
Governments to the same end. But, in the absence of some 
sort of representation of the people, there is not only no 
guarantee against the repetition of Ismailisrn in the future, 
but there is absolutely no way by which the voice of com- 
plaint or remonstrance can be heard. It is no part of our 
present purpose to sketch out a constitution for Egypt. 
Such a work would require much care and forethought, and 
account would have to be taken of the habits of a people 
accustomed for centuries to submit in silence to apparent des- 
tiny in whatever guise it came. But a sham representation 
such as Ismail dangled in the world's eyes when he convoked 
the Assembly of Notables, was only a blind to screen op[)ression. 
Men paid as much as 500 /. to the Khedive to get nominated to 
this assembly, in order that they might acquire in their 
districts a greater authority and a larger power of enriching 
themselves. . 

Early in June Sherif Pasha, who held the portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs and of Justice, refused to appear before the 
Commission. He offered to answer in writing any questions 
the Commissioners might send, but declined to appear in per- 
son. The Commission persisted in their demand, the Khedive 
stood neutral, and Sherif Pasha — who, in Mr. Vivian’s opinion 
and in the opinion of many more, was ‘ a high-minded and 
‘ honourable Minister, loyal and straightforward in his conduct ’ 
— resigned. This was the only incident ’ which marked the 
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course of the inquiry. On August 20 the report was pre- 
sented by Mr. Rivers Wilson, in the absence of M. de Lesseps ; 
and Nubar Pasha, who had been called to the presidency of the 
Council after Sherif Pasha’s resignation, urged upon the 
Khedive the unconditional acceptance of its conclusions. 

The conclusions were these : — 

1. No tax to be levied except by virtue of a law jmblished 
in an official manner. 

2. The legislative power to be surrounded by such gua- 
rantees as to enable the laws relating to taxes to be applied to 
all inhabitants of Egypt without distinction of nationality. 

3. All the machinery of tax-gathering to be under the 
effective orders of the Ministry of Finance. Local agents to 
be controlled on the spot by inspectors dependent only on the 
central administration. 

4. Reform of the system of accounts, and the organisation 
of real budgets. 

5. Foundation of a reserve fund to provide against years of 
bad Nile. 

6. Organisation of the dates at which taxes should be paid, 
so as to enable them to be paid at the time most easy to the 
taxed. 

7- Institution of an independent tribunal for the settlement 
of all tax questions. 

8. Means to be taken to ensure the natives against abuses by 
authority. 

' 9. Suppression of taxes vexatious in themselves or in the 
mode of levy. 

10. Revision of the land-tax, and the establishment of 
yearly lists of those liable in accordance with a cadastral 
survey. 

11. Revision of the Customs dues, and of the method of 
levying the taxes on salt and tobacco. 

12. Regularisation of the right to take water from the irri- 
gation canals ; of the manner in which public works should be 
executed ; and suppression of the corvifi for all works not of 
public utility. 

13. Rearrangement of the conditions of military service. 

To these conclusions the Khedive, whilst thinking them 

highly inconvenient and from his point of view undesirable, 
had no very serious opposition to make. But he objected 
strongly to the demand Avhich was made at the end of the 
second part of the report, that he should surrender not only 
his own landed property — the Daira Sanieh and Daira Khassa, 
containing 505,000 acres which had been already pledged — but 
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also the 425,729 acres which, with an eye to a rainy day, he 
had bestowed among the members of his family. He made 
counter-propositions, some of which were an insult to the in- 
telligence of the Commissioners ; he strove to evade the full 
severity of the blow, but he yielded in the end, stipulating 
only that the family should be paid the value of the live stock, 
and material on the properties. By decree dated October 26, 
1878, the lands of the Khedivial family were formally ceded 
for ever to the State, subject to the formalities required by the 
Mussulman law ; and they were at once made the basis of nego- 
tiations for a loan of 8,500,000/., with which the Commissioners 
of Enquiry believed the situation might be saved. This loan 
was the State Domain loan, taken up by Messrs. Rothschild of 
London and Paris, on condition that the management of the 
pledged estates should be vested in three Commissioners, 
whereof two to be oflScially named by the Governments of 
England and France, and to be irremovable without the 
previously obtained consent of those Powers. 

The Commission of Enquiry began by ascertaining that there 
was no such thing as a budget, and that the principle of the 
public accounts was radically false. Some Ministries showed 
only net receipts after deducting expenses of which no account 
was given. The Public Works Minister ignored, on his sheet 
of the estimates, the money he received for irrigation works 
connected with the Nile; and the Minister of War neither 
showed nor accounted for the money paid in substitution of 
military service. No notice was taken by the Government 
that the figures of the Ministry of Finance differed from those 
of the administrative departments in respect of identical 
matters. Taxes were levied on the order of a Minister of 
Finance. ‘ On Ic doit,’ said the Inspector-General of Lower 
Egypt, speaking of an illegal tax, ‘ au z61e d’un moudir 
^ d’autrefois. Le Ministcre des Finances, ayant remarque ce 
‘ produit parmi les recettes realisees, I’a maintenu sur les 
^ budgets.’ The verbal order of the Khedive was the justifi- 
cation pleaded for some imposts. The Minister of Commerce, 
by a stroke of his pen, changed specific into ad valorem duties. 
The land-tax was increased or diminished by the valuers ac- 
cording to the gift made by the proprietor of the jjropcrty, 
or according to their power in the district. Fishing licenses 
w’^ere still charged on the inhabitants of villages w hose powers 
of enjoying the right of fishing had disappeared years before 
with the canal that gave rise to the right. Land-tax was 
levied on lands which the Nile had engulfed, or which had 
been taken for public works ; the tax on date trees, having 
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been assessed twelve years before, was integrally levied on the 
land, though the cultivation of dates had diminished under 
the pressure of the tax. A fixed sum for personal taxes 
having been required years ago from a village with a thousand 
inhabitants, the same sum was exacted though the number had 
been reduced to eight hundred. The Minister of Finance 
confined his action to telling the governor of a province that he 
must send a certain sum, and Me percepteur general ou le 
^ moudir la rccouvre de qui il pent et comme il pent.’ 

These words cover a multitude of sins. Explained fully, 
they would tell of Cairo Pashas sent down in special trains 
with orders to bring back so much on the morrow ; of the use 
of stick and bastinado in the interval to grind taxes out of 
men who had already paid their quota, and who had to save 
their lives by selling their standing crops and by mortgaging 
their lands to usurers who lent their money at the rate of 60, 
and in some cases 144, per cent. Every one engaged in the 
work of levy, from the Pasha envoy down to the clerk w^ho 
wrote the usurer’s contract, profited by the operation. 

In connexion with the corvee^ or unpaid forced labour, on 
public works — and, as the Commission found, on the Khedive’s 
private works too — thei’c were the grossest abuses. Men who 
wished not to go to the work, paid a bribe to the manager and 
were allowed to go free ; the poor, the young, and the old, 
who could not afford to pay, were driven to work without 
shelter at night, without food being provided, and without 
the tools for the canal cleaning or dyke-making for which they 
were sent. The workmen and the State were alike cheated 
by the operation, but the eyes of authority were closed in 
consideration of suitable presents from the corvee manager. 
The method of supplying men for the army was simplicity 
itself. 

‘ Le recrutenient, nous dit un agent consulaire, ii’est autre chose 
qu*une sorte de presse. Un capitaine arrive dans un village et s’adresse 
tout d’abord au cheik. Ce dernier commence par ^limincr les siens, 
puis il presen te le restant de ses homines. Tout est pris, sauf ceux qui 
conseiitent a payer une prime a debattre, L’aimee suivante, quelque- 
fois dans la meme ann^e, un autre capitaine vient : il ne tient aucun 
compte de ce qu’a fait son devancier, et les memes abus recommencent 
sans qu’on s’occupe de Tage, du manage ou des sommes deja versees. 

‘ Si des soldats desertent. on exige de leurs repondants et de leurs 
parents leur arrestation personnelle ou la presentation de deux hommes 
en remplacement d’un seul et que ces deux homines soient de leurs 
jdus proches parents.’ * 

* Lettre du Ministre de la Guerre en date du 26 juin 1878. 
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Par ordre superieur money had been taken from the chest 
of the pious foundations, and from the funds left for making a 
provision for orphans, and the way in which Ismail hM pos- 
sessed himself of large tracts of good land bore an exact 
resemblance to the manner in which Ahab became proprietor 
of Naboth’s vineyard. From this the reader may be led to 
agree with the Commissioners that, besides administrative re- 
forms, nothing less than the absolute surrender of the ill-gotten 
lands would meet the justice of the case. Those who care 
to trace the history of these estates will find what they want 
in the report of the State Domain Commissioners, which we 
have not space to review. 

With the advent of Nubar Pasha to power the English 
l)olicy in Egypt changed fi’ont. So far from hanging back, 
the Government rather took a lead in Egyptian internal 
affairs. Leave was granted for two years to Mr. Rivers 
Wilson, to enable him to undertake, but without any respon- 
sibility on the part of the English Government, the post of 
h^inance Minister ; an English Commissioner was nominated 
for the first time by the Government, to assist a French and 
an Egyptian Commissioner in the management of the lands ceded 
by the Khedivial family and affected to the Rothschild loan ; 
the English agent at Cairo was directed officially to warn the 
Khedive of the responsibility that would rest with him as 
regards the success or failure of the new regime — a responsi- 
bility which might even affect the dynasty. Here is what 
Mr. Vivian reports of the Khedive’s answer to his communica- 
tion ; — 


‘ The Khedive listened to me most attentively ; and, when I had 
finished, said, with evident signs of great annoyance, that it was one of 
the most serious and painful communications ho liad ever received from 
her Majesty’s Government, and that he regretted deeply that they 
should have thought it necessary to hold language to him which he 
thought was undeserved and unjust. Hitherto, the advice given to him 
by her Majesty’s Government had always been dictated by evident 
hienveillance for himself and his dynasty, but now it seemed as if they 
had taken a 2Kirt{ pris against him. 

‘ Moreover, the responsibility they sought to cast upon him for the 
successful result of the new order of things, and for the due entry of 
the taxes, was neither logical nor just, and he must entirely disclaim it. 
What was his present position in Egypt ? He had surrendered his 
personal property and his personal power, and deliberately accepted the 
position of a constitutional prince; a res].x>nsible ministry had been 
formed to advise him ; and, if he rightly understood the first jirinciple of 
constitutional government, it was that the ministers, and not the chief of 
tlie State, were made responsible under such circumstances ; while, as 
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to the entiy oi‘ the taxes, he had no control or power over it, and, 
therefore, could in no Avay be held responsible lor it. 

* He must decline to meddle with the proper functions of his minis- 
ters; his advice or opinion was entirely at their disposal if they chose 
to ask him for it, but he could not thrust it upon them unasked, and, 
although he quite understood that he was the person principally inte- 
rested ill the successful working of the new schenve, he could not inter- 
fere with the attributes of his ministers, and if they were not responsible 
for their own acts what was the meaning of a responsible ministry ? 
Responsibility, he thought, ctuld only attach to him if he attempted to 
interfere improperly in the government of the country ; otherwise he 
must entirely disclaim it.* 

This was on December 14, 1878; and there is little doubt 
that from that time Ismail Pasha resolved to lose no oppor- 
tunity of making difficulties for his new advisers. Addresses 
were made to him by the Chamber of Notables ; deputations of 
Sheikhs waited upon him who would not have dared to present 
themselves had they not been encouraged to come ; and there 
were not wanting other signs which induced Mr. Vivian only 
a month later to remind the Khedive of his warning, and to 
report home that he believed the Khedive ^ was not a stranger ’ 
to the hostile agitation against the new administration. The 
truth is, the new administration never had a chance of success. 
Presided over by a man between whom and the Khedive there 
was a deep personal hatred of long standing ; comprehending 
among its members a French and an English Minister who 
had both been active members of the detested Commission 
d’Enquete ; and composed, as regards the native element, ot 
men notoriously opposed to the old regime^ what could it do 
against forces which yielded a passive resistance, and which 
were secretly set in motion by that one imperious will which 
all men feared and which was deeply irritated ? 

Every mistake, every misadventure, on the part of the 
Government was instantly turned against it. The unpaid 
army and civil service were taught to look to the men who had 
undertaken to regenerate Egypt for the miracle which should 
pay them their arrears, till, no miracle being wrought, these 
poor men, to whom in some cases as much as thirty montlis’ 
pay was due, began to regard the Ministers as the cause of 
their ever-increasing misery. If between the cession and the 
legal handing over of the Dalras to the Slate Domains Com- 
missioners, the wise and prudent of their generation took out 
hypothecations against the Domains which afterwards proved 
valid, the Government were accused of laches^ and were ve- 
hemently reclaimed against. Moreover, being the visible 
instruments of power, they were made responsible for the 
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ronsequences of those very acts Avhich, as Commissioners of 
Enquiry, they had denounced. The irony of the situation was 
complete when, on February 19, 1879, Nubar Pasha and Mr. 
AVilson were mobbed and assaulted, and kept prisoners for 
some time in their Ministries by a number of unpaid officers 
of the army. 

Those who knew the character of the late Viceroy must 
reject the theory that he got up the riot. It is probable that 
ho knew of the intention to hold the meeting of officers ; more 
than likely that he foresaw the possibility of a disturbance, and 
that he determined to profit by it if it happened, in order to 
discredit Nubar Pasha and the Ministry. But he was himself 
rudely undeceived on the occasion ; for he found for the first 
time that his personal orders were not only not obeyed, but 
that when he 8i)oke there were murmurs and remonstrances, 
lie incurred, moreover, personal danger when force was used 
and shots were fired to clear the ground of the malcontents. 

But he instantly seized on the incident to crush Nubar. 
He declared he could not hold back the national animosity to 
the Minister, and that he would not answer for order if Nubar 
Pasha remained. Nubar resigned ; the Governments inte- 
rested began a correspondence as to his successor; and the 
other Ministers, instead of resigning with their chief, remained 
ill office and became the fresh subjects of a so-called popular 
agitation. On April 8 the whole of the late Ministry were 
dismissed without notice beyond that which they had from the 
decree in the monition recalling Sherif Pasha to power. The 
Commission d’Enquete resigned in a body, the Commissioners 
of the Public Debt protested formally against the new financial 
scheme which Sherif Pasha })ut forward, and the Commissioners 
of the, Domains telegraphed to Messrs. Rothschild that in 
their opinion the administration of the estates was impossible 
under the new Ministry. On April 22 a Viceregal decree 
promulgated a hastily prepared scheme of settlement for the 
public debts, the main feature of which was the ^ open and 
‘ direct violation ’ of acquired rights, and of ‘ the international 

* obligations which the Egyptian Government assumed when 
‘ they adopted the judicial reform.’ 

From April to June were months of intrigue, of attempts to 
assert the existence of a national party ^ to whose legitimate 

• aspirations ’ the Khedive felt it ‘ a sacred duty, as chief of 
‘ the State, to give exjiression,’ and of vain endeavour to 
grapple with a situation com|>licatcd by the fact that the con- 
temptuous dismissal of the Ministry which had the confidence 
of Europe, and which contained an Englishman and a French- 
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man, had arrayed against the Viceroy the active hostility of 
the great Powers. 

Application was made to the Sultan to know if he would 
dismiss Ismail from his stewardship. The Sultan — ^glad to re- 
cover at a blow the power which Mohammed Ali by dint of 
fighting, and his successors by the free use of bribes, had 
wrested from the Sultanate — consented; but tried to make the 
consent, conditional on his being allowed to break the prin- 
ciple of an hereditary Khediviate. Halim Pasha, a Turk of 
Turks, and one sinai ting under a sense of injustice done to 
him by Egypt, was the Sultan’s candidate. But he was not 
the man likely to suit the objects the Powers had in view. 
Mohammed Tewfik Pasha, Ismail’s eldest son, had shown 
proofs of good sense, of capacity, and of courage during the 
dark days of his father’s reign. He had become obnoxious to 
his father as one who was disposed to give up the family tradi- 
tion of everything out of the people, and as little as possible 
for them. He had shown ability as President of the Council 
after the fall of Nubar, and had resigned Avhen he found that 
it was impossible to continue in office without throwing himself 
unreservedly into the hands of the Turkish party. 

The English and French Governments wei'c actively corre- 
sponding with the Porte and with each other on this point 
when, on May 18, the German Consul-General at Cairo, acting 
on orders from Berlin, went to Abdin and officially informed 
the Khedive that Germany did not recognise the Decrees of 
April 22. This stej), nicely calculated to touch French aoiour 
propre to the quick, was the best trump in the hands that 
remained to be {)layed. The hands of the two great PoAvers 
most interested in Egypt were forced, and there Avas nothing 
left but to follow the suit of the German, who, content Avith his 
odd trick, abandoned tlie game. 

On June 7 the English and French Consuls-Gciieral made 
declaration that their Governments entertained the same 
opinions as the German Government; and on the 19th they 
informed the Khedive that his only^ chance of saving his 
dynasty in Egypt Avas for him to abdicate. ^ Mouseigneur,’ 
said the French Envoy — when IsinaYl, utterly beAvildered and 
overcome, asked time to consider his ansAver — ^ shoAv yourself 
^ AA’^orthy of a grandson of Mohammed Ali.’ The hunted stag 
standing at bay, and conscious that there Avas no escape, found 
time to laugh at this appeal, and to say with bitterness that, if 
it was only in the act of deposition that he was invited to prove 
himself worthy of his great ancestor, the reference might have 
been spared. 
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The rest of the story is soon told and is well known. On 
June 26, the firman of deposition arrived, and the same 
evening the guns of Salaheddin’s citadel thundered a welcome 
to the new Effendina, Mohammed Tewfik. 

Great was the astonishment of the Powers when they found 
that the new Viceroy maintained Sherif Pasha as tlie Presi- 
dent of his Council, and protested in the most earnest manner 
against the attempt of the French Government to make him 
take M. de Bligniurea back into the Ministry ; that he showed 
unmistakable signs of being a regular Turk ; ’ and that, while 
he declared his intention of executing the wishes of Europe in 
respect of Egypt’s money obligations to Europe, he insisted 
upon the right of Egypt to govern herself. It may be as well 
for those who are interested in the future of that country to 
bear these facts in mind, and to remember that it was with the 
greatest unwillingness the present Khedive consented to dis- 
miss Sherif Pasha from his Council, and that it was with re- 
monstrance he agreed to the reiterated demand of the French 
Government to accept M. de Blignieres as one of the Con- 
trollers- General. Riaz Pasha was recalled from exile to pre- 
side over the Council, and to take the portfolios of Finance 
and of the Interior. 

The great fact of the imminent bankruptcy of the State 
dominated the situation, and it was clear to the most anti- 
Eurojiean Egyptian that without European help there could 
be no escape from disaster. The whole mass of unregulated 
debt on which the Commission d’Enquete had advised, re- 
mained to be dealt with : cankering interest accumulated ; new 
judgments against the Government were being signed every 
day ; and an important part of the Domain Loan, which a year 
before it was thought might suffice to meet the case of 
Egyptian difficulties, had been declared by the Supreme Court 
to bo liable for the payment in full of those judgment credi- 
tors who had inscribed hypothecs against the Domain estates. 

For a time it was hoped that the efforts of Major Baring and 
M. de Blignieres, the Controllers- General — two irresponsible 
men without votes, whom the Council could not get rid of, and 
whose disapprobation was of more moment than the collective 
votes of all their responsible colleagues — would have sufficed to 
bring the Egyptian ship to port. If continuous hard work, and 
the most devoted application to what they thought right, could 
have done it, these gentlemen Avould have succeeded in their 
work. But the fact that Viceregal decrees, which were bind- 
ing on all Egyptians, were held not to bind the mixed . tri- 
bunals dealing 'with questions where Europeans were parties 
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to the suit, was an insuperable bar to all endeavour. Unless 
means could be found to make a law which should oblige the 
mixed courts to recognise Government schemes of liquidation, 
the Controllers and the Ministry might as well weave ropes of 
sand. 

Convinced of this patent fact, the Powers who took part in 
the establishment of the mixed tribunals in Egypt, signed an 
agreement engaging each other to recognise as binding the 
decisions of an International Commission of Liquidation of 
which the constitution had been arranged. On April 5, 
1880, the Khedive signed a decree nominating the Commis- 
sion of Liquidation, under the presidency of Sir Rivers Wilson, 
and appointing another English delegate, two French dele- 
gates, one Italian, one Austrian, one German, and one 
Egyptian delegate. By the end of July the Commission had 
])resented its report ; of which it may be said briefly that it not 
only settled the floating debt upon terms which surprised and 
contented the creditors, but it dealt with the long-vexed 
question of the position and obligations of the Daira Sanieh, 
with the conversion of the consolidated debts, with the difficul- 
ties flowing out of the repeal of the law of the Moukabalah, 
and with the involved questions of the Civil List. Four 
months after the excitement consequent upon the settlement 
had worn off, Egyptian stocks stood at tlie prices in the fol- 
lowing list, which also shows the price of the same stoedvs before 
the Commission was appointed : - - 
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The State Domain Loan was excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, having been already regulated on bases so 
seemingly secure that the loan which was brought out at 73 
in October 1878, in December 1880 was at 97^. 

So much for the latest financial history of Egypt. It re- 
mains only to notice one or two points connected with ad- 
minifetx^ative matters in the future. The Khedive with his 
]>atience, with his hearty concurrence in all stej)s that will get 
his country out of entanglement, and with his evident desire 
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to set a good example of economy and good faith, is as good a 
Mussulman as ever asserted the unity of God. His President 
of the Council, Riaz Pasha, an honest, well-meaning, and 
hard-working man, recognises the efforts of Europeans to get 
the country straight, while he does not forget that Europeans 
contributed enormously and even shamefully to build up 
the Egyptian debt. lie fully shares with his master the 
feeling that Egypt should be ruled by the Egyptians, and he 
heartily dislikes the footing which circumstances have enabled 
Europeans to get in the administration of the country. He 
sees the railways, the port of Alexandria, the telegraphs, the 
Customs, the Post Office in their hands, and with no less 
dislike he sees a ninth of cultivated Egypt, under the title 
of the State Domains, administered by a Commission of 
three, of whom two are Europeans, irremovable without the 
previously obtained sanction of their own Governments. His 
ideal is to all appearance far from realisation. He is a member 
of five orders of Christian knighthood. But he would wil- 
lingly resign these and all outside marks of approval could he 
see the Europeans quit of the country. If these are the 
sentiments of a man who has been several times in Europe, 
who has worked intimately with Europeans, and who has 
borrowed from them many of the qualities through which 
he has attained high office, what are the feelings of those less 
instructed Egyptians who hate the European because he is an 
infidel, and despise him for refusing bribes, and for preventing 
them from getting them ? The best chance for the fellah lies 
in the continuance and extension of the European influence. 
It is a mere accident that his native rulers are to-day well 
disposed towards him. He has absolutely no guarantee for the 
future so long as the governmental principles of Mohammed 
Ali are left without control. 

That he thinks so may be inferred from the fact that 
very lately he took matters into his own hands, when 
the acts of the Minister of War had rendered that officer 
obnoxious to him. In January of this year the colonels of 
three Arab regiments of the Egyptian army jietitioned the 
Khedive for the removal of the War Minister, a Turk, on the 
ground that he favoured Turkish and Circassian i)fficers to the 
detriment of their Arab comrades. Getting no answer, they 
called on the President of the Council, and insisted on a 
Council being held to consider their demand. Riaz Pasha 
pointed out the dangerous and delicate position which, as 
soldiers, they were in, but his visitors were resolute. A 
Council, presided over by the Khedive himself, decided to 
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arrest the three colonels, and to send them before a court- 
martial. But whilst the court-martial was settling to its 
work, the soldiers of the regiments commanded by the pri- 
soners arrived, broke up the court, beat the Under- Secretary 
for War, released their colonels, and marched back in triumph 
to their barracks. They then demanded of the Khedive the 
dismissal of his War Minister and of the Circassian officer of 
his own staff, demands Avhich had to be complied with because 
Government disposed of no force capable of overawing the 
mutineers. This is indeed the reverse of all that Mohammed 
Ali intended, but it is one of the highly inconvenient possibili- 
ties attaching to his system of government. How far it will 
have the effect of modifying the policy of Egypt for the 
Egyptians, and of causing the Khedive’s Ministers to lean 
more than they have lately done on European advisers, will be 
watched with interest by students of the Eastern Question. 

The difficulties of European administrators in Egypt lie in 
the manifestation from time to time of the wounded spirit 
of the sixty Turkish families who pass for the Egyptian 
nation ; their danger lies in the international character of their 
administrations. Hitherto all has gone well in the latter 
respect ; but the experiment has not been long on trial, and 
circumstances have necessitated union. It remains to be seen 
what will be the effect of easier external conditions upon inter- 
national solidarity in Egypt ; whilst the interested observer 
will not fail to watch narrowly for the growth or decline of 
that anti-European spirit which certainly exists, no matter how 
closely it be veiled. 


Art. III. — The Song of Roland, Translated into JRnglish 
Verse, By John O’Hagan, M.A. London : 1880 . 

T^rench literature, and the French language itself, have 
often had to sustain the charge of being unpoetical, not- 
withstanding the great influence exercised by French models 
over English poetry during the eighteenth century. No doubt 
there is truth in the charge, so far as modern French literature 
is concerned ; nor can the dignity of the classic French drama- 
tists be accepted as compensation for the lack of that high ima- 
gination and ardent passion to which we are accustomed in the 
best poetry of Greece, Italy, and England. But France has an 
appeal from her later to her earlier poetry — an appeal to which 
few except native readers have hitherto been capable of doing 
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justice, owing to the difficulty of reading early French. Poetry 
addresses the whole being with all its manifold sympathies, not 
the understanding alone. For the latter faculty, indeed, it 
suffices if we can with time and attention reach the meaning 
of a difficult book ; but the poetic sympathies, before they 
can make due response, must take in that meaning almost 
simultaneously with the understanding, closing upon it with 
an electric swiftness. All truths admit of exceptions : but, for 
the most part, the poetry that delights us does not bring its 
meaning home to us by slow touches, but flashes it on the 
finer intelligence as the photographic image stamps itself on the 
sensitive plate. The obscure is commonly the unpoetical. It 
is for this reason that while foreigners have heard of the great 
French mediaeval poem, the ‘ Chanson de Roland,’ by many 
critics affirmed to be the true French epic, it has been read by 
few, and by these chiefly in the spirit of antiquarians. Even to 
French readei’S the difficulty of the early language has been 
a great obstacle to the circulation of the poem in its original 
form ; and while but a few of Chaucer’s poems have been 
modernised in England, the whole of the ‘ Chanson de Roland ’ 
has been several times translated into modern French. Of 
these versions, as of the translations into other languages, Mr. 
O’llagan gives an account in a preface marked by learning and 
discrimination. Only two years ago M. Petit de Julleville 
published aversion, like the original poem, in assonant rhyme; 
that is, rhymes confined to the vowel sounds. Versions ^ alto- 
‘ gether unrhymed’ have been published by M. Gautier, M. 
Gcnin, and M. d’ Avril. In early times ^ as the French ear grew 
^ more cultivated, it became intolex’ant of the merely assonant 
^ rhyme ; hence the rifaccimend {remaniernenfs) ov refashion- 
^ ings of the poem according to the taste of a later time.’ 
(Prefixcc, p. 35.) From an early period many translations of 
this poem, adopted apparently as the great type of the chival- 
rous romance in verse, were made into foreign languages. A 
German priest, Conrad, was the author of the earlier Latin 
and of the German translation, supposed to have been made 
about xV.D. 1173. Strieker modified the latter so as to corre- 
spond with a later form of the German language. In the 
library of St. Mark at Venice there is a celebrated version in 
Italianised French, including many adventures not in the 
original poem. The fame of the work extended even to Ice- 
land ; and it is substantially included in the ‘ Carlomagnus 
^ Saga,’ a compilation of the thirteenth century. The Danish 
translation belongs to the fifteenth century, and is still popular. 
In the same century Flemish translations appeared. In the 
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Irish ‘ Book of Lismcre ’ a narrative of the conquest of Charle- 
magne is found. 

‘ The fate of the legend in Spain was singular, and yet most natural. 
National jealousy displaced religious zeal, and the disaster of Ronces- 
valles began to be classed as a Spanish victory. The hero who slew 
Roland in the battle became no other than the famous Bernardo del 
Carpio.’ (P. 40.) 

The revival of the theme in later Italy had in it, as might 
have been expected, but little of the spirit of chivalry, while 
its outward forms were often preserved but in mockery. 

‘ Pulci is the only poet among the Italian Cinquecentesti who even 
attempts to portray the disaster of Roncesvalles. Ariosto pursues a 
different flight — 

‘ “ Le donne, i cavalier, gli armi, gf amori.” 

His poem is a wondrous kaleidoscope — a perpetually shifting scene of 
loA^^e and enchantment, winged horses, warrior maidens, fountains of 
desire and hatred, and a thousand other delightful fooleries.’ (P. 42.) 

In England alone the great romance of Charlemagne and 
Boland created comparatively little interest ; for there the 
national imagination was preoccupied by the tale of Arthur 
and his Knights. It is curious to observe that while, Avhor- 
ever this flower of poetry was transplanted, the blossom modified 
itself according to the character of the soil, in one land it 
submitted to no change — the region in which the great disaster 
took place. As Charlemagne was witlidrawing his army from 
northern Spain, about a.d. 778, the Basques of the Pyrenees, 
who regarded him as the invader of their country, dashed down 
from their mountain heights upon his rear-guard and over- 
whelmed it. Their estimate of that achievement remained 
unaffected by religion and by time. To them the cause at 
issue was ever the cause of their country ; and their ballads of 
Roncesvalles ever stormed against the early wrong. Mr. 
O’Hagan gives us specimens of them. 

* What came they to do in our mountains, these men of the north I 
Why came they hither to disturb our peace ? God made the njoun- 
tains for men to transgress them not. The rocks hurled down fall on 
the invaders, and crush them. Their blood flows ; their flesh quivers ; 
their bones are shattered. Fly, fly, ye who have strength and a steed ! 
Fly, King Charlemagne, with thy dark plumes and thy crimson vesture ! 
Thy nephew, thy bravest, Roland, lies dead below I ’ 

The ‘ Chanson de Roland ’ was thus, like most of the chief 
^national’ poems, the stately outgrowth from a soil enriched 
during centuries by a multitude of popular lays which suc- 
cessively grew up and perished. These earlier lays are sup- 
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posed t.o have been written, some in a Teutonic dialect, and 
«oinc in a rude Gaulish Latin ; but they survive only in the 
^ Song ’ which they inspired, and probably had been only 
transmitted orally. The ‘ Chanson ’ is believed to have been 
composed about the year 1100, the earliest known MS. of it 
having apparently been written by a scribe who lived fifty 
years later. The poem was thus posterior to the event it 
records by about 320 years ; while it preceded the ^ Dlvina 
‘ Commedia ’ by about two centuries, and the ^ Canterbury 
‘ Tales ’ of Chaucer, which may take place as the third and 
last of the great mediasval poems, by about three. Its lan- 
guage is the Langue d^oil of northern France, and the metre 
is decasyllabic; the stanzas, which are of unequal length, 
retaining, each of them throughout, the same assonant rhyme. 
Mr. O’Hagan has done well not to imitate that species of 
rh 3 ^me, which is surely in every respect worse than unsatis- 
factory. It is perpetually defrauding the ear while it excites 
its craving ; for, the vowel sounds alone, at the end of each 
line, being made to resemble each other, while the consonantal 
sounds are ignored, the resemblance is apparent only, and the 
cheat is at once detected. Moreover, however much skill may 
be evinced when a single rhyme is carried on through a page or 
more - and singular ability as well as industry has been thus 
sometimes shown in translations — no corresponding delight 
could be the result even if the rhyme were a true one ; for the 
pleasure derived from rhyme is that afforded by alternated 
resemblance and dissimilitude of terminal sounds ; and it is 
consequently destroyed by monotony. This species of rhyme, 
however wearisome, may at least be consistent with freedom 
when the language used is one of those in which the final 
sounds of words are so often similar that to avoid rhymes 
is as difficult as to find them ; but the northern poet who has 
to make his way through long paragraphs of assonant rhyme 
is compelled to walk in chains. Milton himself could not have 
written the lyrical parts of his ^ Comus ’ in assonants without 
the gravest injury both to their harmony and their freedom. 

Mr. O’Hagan’s is the first English translation of the ^ Chan- 
son ; ’ nor can we doubt that by its aid that poem, so long 
unknown among us, will be permanently made familiar to 
English readers. He has selected for translation M. Leon 
Gautier’s edition, including some stanzas inserted from the 
Venetian version ; . and on the other hand excluding the episode 
of the Emir Baligant, which has been regarded by M. d’Avril 
-and other French authorities as not authentic, and which, in 
his judgment, injures the proportions of the poem and intro- 
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duces details of battle which are but repetition. We cannot 
doubt that he has exercised a wise discretion, since the single 
combats are, even as the poem stands, somewhat too like each 
other for modern readers, though they were doubtless enjoyed 
by those for whom they Avere composed, as much as the corre- 
sponding incidents of the ‘ Iliad ’ were enjoyed by the Greek. 
The metre he has used is ^ the mixed iambic and anapaestic 
‘ metre of Christabel,” the ‘‘ Siege of Corinth/’ and the 
• Bridal of Triermain ” ’ — a metre well suited to the subjecit, 
and which he has used for the most part with grace and spirit. 
His diction resembles that of Scott more than the elaborate 
diction of a later day. Poetic diction has in recent times been 
refined into a singular exqiiisitcness and expressiveness ; but 
its very charm is sometimes a seduction, and draws the reader’s 
attention, and perhaps the jioet’s no less, unduly from tlie 
subject matter to the language. A plainer diction is more 
suited to a plain, heroic theme. ^ Subjective ' and sentimental 
poetry may require the rich colour thus cast upon it : poetry 
of a more primitive kind embodies incidents which speak i'or 
themselves. 

It is time to give extracts from this far-famed t)oem; and to 
make them more intelligible we shall include Avith them a brief 
analysis of the tale. Charlemagne had entered Spain witli a 
huge army to deliver her from the yoke of the Moslem con- 
queror. Seven years of Avar had placed that country in his 
hands, except the city of Saragossa. Marsilius, its King, sends 
a deputation to the Kmporor, offering all but a surrender: 
and the terms, thf>iigh not without siisjdcioii of tieachery on 
his part, are accepted. There Avas room for the doubt. Mar- 
silius had adopted his device at the suggestion of a eral'ty 
courtier, Blancaudriu, Avho thus delivers his master’s mc^s- 
sage : — 

‘ Marsil, onr King, doth his greeting send. 

Much hath he mused on the Jaw of grace, 

Much of his wealth at your ieet Avill place - 
Bears and lions, and dogs of chase, 

Seven hundred camels that bend the knee, 

A thousand hawks that have moulted free, 

Four hundred mules with silver and gold 
Which fifty wains might scantly hold ; 

So shall you have of the red bezcints 
To pay the soldiers of gentle France. 

Over long you have dwelt in Spain — 

To Aix, your city, return again. 

The Lord I serve Avill thither come, 

Accept the laAv of Christendom, 
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With clasped hands your liegeman be, 

And hold his realm of you in fee.’ 

Charlemagne consults his council. 

^ Scarce his speech did the Emperor close 
When in high displeasure Count lloland rose. 

Fronted his uncle upon the spot, 

And said, ‘‘ This Marsil, believe him not ! ” ’ 

Ganelon rises next, and urges that the terms should be 
accepted. Ganelon is the traitor of the romance. He had 
wedded Charlemagne’s sister, and was liolaiid’s step«father ; 
but he hates his step-son, who, in turn, despises and often 
insults him. The Emperor accepts Ganelon’s advice, and 
Roland at once proposes that his step-father should be the 
knight selected as envo}" to Marsil’s Court, and should notify 
that acceptance. 

‘ Count Ganelon then was with anguish wrung, 

His mantle of fur from his neck he flung, 

Stood all stark in bis silken vest, 

And his grey eyes gleamed with a fierce unrest. 

‘‘ I promise to work thou scathe and strife 
Long as thou breathest the breath of life.” ’ 

He imagines, though without ground, that Roland desires his 
death, and believes that the Moslem king will slay any envoy 
sent to him, as he had done on a previous oc(*asioii. Roland 
laughs at his dismay ; and he sets out on his mission. But he 
plans his revenge. He whispers to King Marsil, that while 
Roland lives the Emperor will never be allowed to remain 
long at peace with him. He then suggests a plot, to be carried 
into effect during the Emperor’s retreat through the Pyrenees. 

‘ “ Through Cizra’s pass will the Emperor wind. 

But his rear will linger in march behind ; 
lioland and Olivier there shall be, 

With twenty thousand in company. 

Muster your battle against them then, 

A hundred thousand heathen men, 

Till worn and spent be the Frankish bauds, 

Though your bravest perish beneath their hands. 

For another battle your powers be massed ; 

Koland will sink overcome at last. 

That were a feat of arms indeed. 

And your life from peril thenceforth be freed.” ’ (P. 83.) 

The plot succeeds : tlie day for the Emperor’s retreat arrives* 
All the preceding night he is troubled by ominous dreams* 
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In the morning he demands of his counsellors, ‘ Who shall 
‘ command our rear-guard as we pass through the mountain 
* defiles? ’ Ganelon at once replies, ‘ Roland/ Karl frowns, 
but consents. Roland accejDts the perilous charge 5 but he 
divines his step-sire’s treachery. 

* Fiercely once more Count Roland turned 
To speak the scorn that in him burned. 

“ Ha ! deem’st thou, dastard of dastard race, 

That I shall drop the glove in place, 

As, in sight of Karl, thou didst drop the mace ? ” 

Then of his uncle he made demand : 

“ Yield me the bow that you hold in hand ; 

Never of me shall the tale be told, 

xVs of Ganelon erst, that it failed my hold.” 

Sadly the Emperor bowed his head, 

With working finger his beard he spread, 

Tears in his own despite he shed. 

Count Roland sprang to a hill- top’s height, 

And donned his peerless armour bright ; 

Laced his helm, for a baron made ; 

Girt Durindana, gold-hilted blade ; 

Around his neck he hung the shield, 

"With flowers emblazoned was the field; 

Nor steed but Veillantif will ride ; 

And he grasped his lance with its pennon’s pride. 

White was the pen non with rim of gold ; 

Low to the handle the fringes rolled. 

Who are his lovers men now may see; 

And the Franks exclaim, “We will Ibllow thee ! ” ’ 

(P.92.) 

Twenty thousand warriors claim admission to the rear-guard, 
including the twelve great Paladins ; but in the mean time, 
a hundred thousand Moslems have secretly occupied the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Twelve Moslem princes vow themselves 
to the encounter of the twelve Christian Paladins. They have 
come from the remotest parts of the East. Here is a sketch of 
one of them : — 

* Cherunbles is there, from the valley black, 

His long hair makes on the earth its track ; 

A load, when it lists him, he boars in play, 

Which foiu* mules’ burthen would well outweigh. 

Men say, in the land where he was bom, 

Nor shineth sun, nor springeth corn, 

Nor falleth rain, nor droppeth dew ; 

The very .stones are of sable hue.’ (P. 101.) 
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Ere long the innumerable foes descend from their ambush. 
The apparition excites no alarm in the Christian host. 

‘ ‘‘ Sir comrade,” said Olivier, “ I trow 
There is battle at hand with the Saracen foe.” 

God grant,” said Roland, it may be so. 

Here our post for our King we hold ; 

For his lord the vass^il bears heat and cold, 

Toil and peril endureth for him, 

Risks in his service both life and limb. 

For mighty blows let our arms be strung, 

Lest songs of scorn be against us sung. 

With the Christian is good, with the heathen ill ; 

No dastard part shall ye see me fill.” ’ 

This instinct of loyalty, ever ready to bear and forbear, Roland 
shows even towards the traitor himself. As the whole Saracen 
force advances, Olivier exclaims : — 

‘ “ Ganelon wrought this perfidy ; 

It was he who doomed us to hold the rear.” 

“ Hush,” said Roland ; O Olivier, 

No word be said of my step-sire here ! ” ’ 

He was himself once less generous to Ganelon ; but a great 
crisis always calls out what is noblest in a noble character. 
This is one of the countless touches of delicate discrimination 
with which the poem abounds. Olivier warns his friend that 
they are fatally outnumbered, and tells him — but in vain — that 
one hope only remains. 

‘ “ In mighty strength are the heathen crew,” 

Olivier said, and our Franks are few ; 

My comrade, Roland, sound on your horn ; 

Karl will hear and his host return.” 

“ ’Twere mad,” said Roland, to do such deed ; 

Lost in France were my glory’s meed.” 

O Roland, sound on your ivory horn, 

To the ear of Karl shall the blast be borne : 

He will bid his legions backward bend, 

And all his barons their aid shall lend.” 

Now God forbid it for very shame, 

That for me my kindred were stained with blame.” 

» • • • • 

Roland, Roland, yet wind one blast ! 

Karl will hear ere the gorge be passed, 

And the Franks return on their path full fast.” 

“ I will not sound on mine ivory horn : 

It shall never be spoken of me in scorn. 

That for heathen felons one blast I blew : 

I may not dishonour my lineage true. 
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But I will strike, ere this fight be o’er, 

A thousand strokes, and seven hundred and more, 

And my Durindana shall drop with gore. 

Death were better than fame laid low. 

Our Emperor loveth a downright blow.’” (P, 140.) 

Archbishop Turpin is a man of might beyond all the other 
Paladins save two — ^ Roland the daring and Olivier wise.’ He 
is of the order of those mailed prelates of the Middle Ages who 
smote hard ^ for the love of charity.’ It is thus that he pre- 
pares the crusading host for a hopeless conflict with the sons 
of the False Prophet. 

‘ Archbishop Turpin, above the rest, 

Spurred his steed to a jutting crest : 

His sermon thus to the Franks he spake : — 

“Lords, we are here for our monarch’s sake; 

Hold we for him, though our death should come ; 

Fight for the succour of Christendom. 

The battle approaches — ye know it well, 

For ye see the ranks of the Infidel. 

Cry vie a culpa, and lowly kneel ; 

I will assoil you, your souls to heal. 

In death ye are holy martyrs crowned.” 

The Franks alighted, and knelt on ground ; 

In God’s high namo the host ho blest, 

And for penance he gave them —to smite tlieir best.’ 

The conflict consists not of one battle but of many. In the 
first the twenty thousand have the advantage over the hundred 
thousand, and the twelve Paynim champions arc successively 
slain by the twelve Paladins. But through a defile amoug 
the mountain, Almaris, a Saracen king, pushes his way with 
^ sixty thousand of heathendom,’ and the numbers of the Franks 
are wofidly diminished. A nobly conceived incident is here 
introduced. A storm, such as man had never witnessed before, 
sweeps over the whole breadth of ^ gentle France.’ 

‘ And an earthquake ran — the sooth I say — 

From Besanyoii city to Wisstint bay ; 

From Saint Michael’s mount to thy shrine, Cologne, 

House unrifted was there none. 

And a darkness spread in the noontide high — 

No light save gleams from the cloven sky. 

On all who saw came a mighty f®^^* * 

They said, “ The end of the world is near.” 

Alas ! they spake with idle breath — 

’Tis the great lament for Roland’s death.’ (P. 126.) 
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Yet the huge army of Margaris is defeated, and the King^ 
escapes with but few companions. 

‘ On KIkS body were four lance wounds to see : 

Were he Christian, what a baron he ! ’ 

He makes his way to King Marsil, who promptly reaches 
the field with a new army, seven thousand trumpets sounding 
his onset. Again the Archbishop blesses the soldiers of the 
Cross. 

‘ “ Soldiers and lieges of God are ye, 

And in Paradise shall your guerdon be. 

To lie on its holy flowerets fair - 
Dastard never sliall enter there.” ' 

Another battle ensues : twelve more Moslem chiefs single out 
the twelve Paladins; but this time the Frank dies as well as 
the Saracen. Still, for a time the issue hangs in suspense. 
At last King Marsil brings up the last division of his army, 
the Frankish host is overwhelmed by sheer weight of numbers, 
and of the Paladins but the three greatest survive. Four 
times they rally their little remnant, reduced ere long to sixty 
men. Roland looks ruefully round on his dead Franks : he 
then turns to his brother-in-arins, whose reply, scorning, when 
it comes from another and comes too late, the counsel which 
he had himself urged earlier, indurates that Olivier is no mere 
abstraction of wisdom and friendshi]). The man is not lost in 
the chivalrous ideal. 

‘ Said Roland, “ Our battle goes hard, I fear ; 

T will sound on my horn that Karl may hear/’ 

“ ’Twere a deed unknightly,” siiid Olivier ; 

“ Thou didst disdain v.hen I sought and prayed ; 

Saved had we been with our Karl to aid ; 

Unto him and his host no blame should be : 

By this my beard, might I hope to see 
My gentle sister Alda’s face, 

Thou should’st never hold her in thine embrace. 

No service more unto Karl we pay, 

The first of men, till the judgment day. 

Thou shalt die, and France dishonoured be, 

Ended our loyal company — 

A woful parting this eve shall see.” ’ (Pp. 145, 14G.) 

Archbishop Turpin easily appeases the gentle strife. The 
horn shall be sounded : l^arl will return not wholly too late. 
The Franks will dismount when they find the field covered 
with their dead, and weep while they lay them in hallowed 
earth. 
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‘ “ Nor wolf nor boar on our limbs shall feed *’ — 

Said Eoland ; yea, ’tis a goodly rede.” ’ 

Roland draws the horn to his lips — 

* The mountain peaks soared high around, 

Thirty leagues was borne the sound, 

Karl hath heard it, and all his band. 

“ Our men have battle,” he said, “ on hand : ” 

Ganelon rose in front and cried, 

“ If another spake, I would say lie lied.” ’ (P. 147.) 

The * thirty leagues ’ is one of those amusing extravagances 
not seldom to be found in this poem. Strikingly in contrast 
with them are the brief but significant touches of a pathos 
often more exquisite than is to be found in the poetry of ages 
less rude. The barbaric need have nothing in it of the savage. 
With its wildness and rudeness it mingles a refinement en- 
hanced by the (contrast. 

Roland sounds his horn again. 

‘ It is Roland’s horn,” said the Emperor, 

“ And, save in battle, he had not blown.” 

‘‘ Battle,” said (lanelon, is there none. 

Old you have grown — all white and hoar ; 

He would sound all day for a single hare.” ’ 

He sounds a third time ; but this time his mouth is full of 
blood. 

‘ Said Karl, “ That horn is long of breath.” 

Said Naimes, ‘‘ ’Tis Roland who travaileth.” ’ 

The Emperor at once gives command to return. Ganelon is 
bound and delivered in charge to the varlets of the kitchen 
train, who tear his beard, beat him with rods, and lead him on 
in a chain like a bear. Roland gazes around once more. It 
is neither of his own loss, nor of his own death, that he thinks. 

‘ “ Land of France, thou art sooth ly fair ; 

To-day thou liest bereaved and bare ; 

It was all for me your lives ye gave, 

And I was helpless to shield or save.” ’ 

Again, as before, hundreds and thousands fall beneath the 
onset of the three surviving Paladins ; but it is in vain. 
Olivier receives his death-wound. Roland looks on him. 

^ Ah, gentle France, thou iUtt overthrown, 

Reft of thy bravest, despoiled, and lone ; 

The Emperor’s loss is full indeed ! ” 

At the word he fainted upon his steed." 
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Here there follows an incident as touching as it is original : — 
it reminds one that there exists a characteristic in the wars of 
the chivalrous age for which we find no counterpart in the 
^ Tale of Troy,’ 

‘ Sir Roland there on his charger swooned, 

Olivier smitten with his death-wound. 

His eyes from bleeding are dimmed and dark, 

Nor mortal, near or far, can mark ; 

And when his comrade beside him pressed, 

Fiercely he smote on his golden crest ; 

Down to the nasal the helm he shred, 

But passed no further nor pierced his head. 

Roland marvelled at such a blow, 

And thus bespake him soft and low : 

Hast thou done it, my comrade, wittingly ? 

Roland who loves thee so dear am I, 

Thou hast no quarrel with me to seek ? ” 

Olivier answered, ** I hear the^ speak, 

But I see thee not. God seeth thee. 

Have I struck thee, brother ? Forgive it me.'’ 

“ I am not hurt, O Olivier ; 

And in sight of God I forgive thee here.’’ 

Then each to each his head hath laid, 

And in love like this was their parting made.’ (P. 157.) 

In the hands of later poets, sucdi an incident would have 
filled more than one page. In early times the poet saw things 
plainly and felt what was in them, but did not labour to make 
the most of all he saw. Nature, he knew, could do her work. 
Art was to let her speak, not to drown her speech in a flood 
of fine words. The poem, he doubted not, was already exis- 
tent — in nature ; — the poet was the man who could see it there. 
He was the Finder (Trouvere), not the Maker. His aim was 
humble ; and his work was the greater on that account. 

The Saracens at last dare no longer confront Roland and 
the Archbishop ; and it is with lances flung from a distanc^e 
that they succeed in wounding them mortally. J ust then they 
hear in the distance the trumpets of Charlemagne’s returning 
army, and fly. Veillantif, Roland’s horse, foils dead: the 
Archbishop is dying ; and Roland, winding his arms around 
him, places him softly on the sward. He then leaves him for 
a space to seek their dead companions. He finds ten of the 
Paladins and lays them at Turpin’s feet. 

‘ The Archbishop saw them stretched arow, 

Nor can he hinder the tears that flow ; 

In benediction his hands he spread : 

‘‘ Alas for your doom ! my lords, he said, 
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That God in mercy your souls may give 
On the flowers of Paradise to live ! 

Mine own death cometh, with anguish sore 
That 1 see mine Emperor no more/'’ (P. 107.) 

Koland renews Ills search : he finds the body of Olivier, lays 
it at the Archbishop’s feet, and swoons over it. The dying 
Archbishop rises, takes the horn of lioland, and totters for- 
ward towards a distant brook, in hopes that he may be able 
to bring back a draught of water to his friend. He ^ struggles 
‘ on for scarce a rood,’ then sinks to the ground, says his mea 
culpa^ and dies. Koland soon after bends over him. 

^ He took the fair white hands outspread, 

Crossed and clasped them upon his breast, 

And thus his plaint to the dead addressed — 

So did his country’s law ordain : — 

“ Ah, gentleman of noble strain, 

1 trust thee unto God the True, 

Whose service never man shall do 
With more devoted licvart and mind, 

To guard the faith, to win mankind ; 

From the Apostles’ day till now 
Such prophet never rose as thou. 

Nor pain nor torment thy soul await, 

But of Paradise the open gate ! ” ’ 

111 vigour and jiatlios tliis poem rises to the cud. There 
nre few things in poetry more simply grand than the death of 
Roland. He moves feebly back to the adjoining limit-line ol‘ 
Spain — the land which his well-loved master has conquered — 
and a bow-shot beyond it, and then drops to the ground at the 
base of a flight of marble steps beneath a stately terrace. 

‘ llis Durindana all bare he held, 

In front a dark brown rock arose — 

He smote uj)on it ten grievous blows. 

Grated the steel as struck the flint, 

Yet it brake not, nor bore its edge one dint. 

Mary, Mother, be thou mine aid : 

Ah, Durindana, my ill-starred blade, 

I may no longer thy guardian be ! ” ’ 

He smites once more on the marble steps, but the steel will 
not break. 

‘ “ Oil, fair and holy, my peerless sword, 

What relics lie in thy pommel stored ! 

Fragment of holy Mary’s vest — 

’Twere shame that thou with the heathen rest : 

Thee should the hand of a Christian serve, 

One who would never in battle swerve. 
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What regions won I with thee of yore, 

The empire now of Karl the hoar ! 

Kich and mighty is he therefore ! ” 

That death was on him he knew full well ; 

Down from his head to his heart it fell. 

On the grass beneath a pine-tree’s shade, 

With face to eartli his form he laid, 

Beneath him placed he his horn and sword, 

And turned his face to the heathen horde. 

Thus hath he done the sooth to show, 

That Karl and his warriors all may know 
That the gentle Count a conqueror died : 

Men culpa full oft he cried. 

And for all his sins, unto God above, 

In sign of penance he raised his glove. 

To God's compassion ho makes his cry : 

O Father true, who canst not lie, 

Who didst Lazarus raise unto life again, 

And Daniel shield in the lion’s den ; 

Shield my soul from its peril due 

For the sins I sinned my lifetime through.” 

He did his right-hand glove uplift — 

St. Gabriel took from his hand the gift ; 

Then drooped his head upon lus breast, 

And with claspofl hands he went to rest. 

God from on higli sent down to him 
One of his angel cherubim — 

Saint Michael of Peril of the Sea, 

Saint Gabriel in company — 

From heaven they came for that soul of price, 

And they bore it with them to Paradise,’ (P, 176.) 

Tlie sequel may be briefly told. Charlemagne’s returning 
army sees the Moslem host in flight, and at a distance. Tlie 
ICmperor prays, however ; the day is miraculously prolonged, 
according to the promise of ‘ his wonted angel ; ’ and before 
it closes the enemy is driven back on the way to Saragossa as 
far as the Ebro, and destroyed. 

* Encumbered with their armour’s weight, 

Sank the most to the bottom, straight ; 

Others floated adown the stream, 

And the luckiest drank their fill I deem.’ 

On its bank the conqueror rests that night. 

* In the mead the Emperor made his bed, 

With hia mighty spear beside his head, 
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Nor will he dofF his arms to-night, 

But lies in his broidered hauberk white. 

Laced is his helm, with gold inlaid, 

Girt on Joyeuse, the peerless blade, 

Which changes thirty times a day 
The brightness of its varying ray. 

Nor may the lance unspoken be 
Which pierced our Saviour on the tree ; 

Karl has its point- -so God him graced — 

Within his golden hilt enchased : 

And for this honour and boon of heaven 
The name, Joyeuse, to the sword was given ; 

The Franks may hold it in memory : 

Thence came “ Monjoie,” their battle-cry, 

And thence no race with them may vie.’ (P. 184.) 

During the night Karl is a second time assailed by ominons 
visions. In the morning he marches to Roncesvalles. lie 
finds his nephew. Roland had kept his early vow, that he 

* Would lie with head to the foeman’s shore 
And make his end like a conqueror.’ 

Karl does not lament alone — 

‘ The Franks bewail in unison ; 

A hundred thousand wept like one/ 

The Paladins and their host are then interred. 

^ Nor prayers of bishop or abbot ceased. 

Of monk or canon, or tonsured priest. 

The dead they blessed in God’s great name, 

Set myrrh and frankincense aflame. 

Their incense to the dead they gave, 

Then laid them, as beseemed the brave — 

What could they more ? — in an honoured grave.* 

As the Emperor approaches Saragossa, Bramimonde, MarsilV 
Queen, ascends its highest tower and watches the advancing 
crusaders. The citizens have lost all faith in their religion. 
They revile ‘ Apollyn,’ because he has deserted them, snatch 
his crown from ^ Termagaunt,’ and fling the image of Mahomet 
into a trench. Not a little instructive is it to find that the 
Moslem law was, after tiie lapse of so many centuries, sup* 
posed in the West to be a form of heathen idolatry. King 
Marsil, who has reached his capital maimed and with the loss 
of his son in battle, turns his face to the wall and dies. The 
Queen surrenders the city, 

‘ Ten great towers and fifty small. 

Well strives he whom God aids withab’ 
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Saragossa is somewhat unceremoniously added to the Church 
as well as to the Empire. 

‘ The bishops have the water blessed, 

The heathens to the font are pressed ; ’ 

and Bramimonde is carried a captive into France. Her 
queenly rank is respected ; 

‘ And in love be her conversion wrought.’ ‘ 

Karl, on his homeward way, enshrines the horn of Roland on 
Saint Severin’s altar at Bordeaux, and entombs his body, as well 
as those of Olivier and Archbishop Turpin, in Saint Roman’s 
Sanctuary at Blaye. 

At last Karl reaches Aix, his Imperial seat, and summons 
the magnates of all his kingdoms. As they sit around his 
throne an uninvited guest stands up before him. It is the 
sister of Olivier, and the espoused wife of Roland. The follow- 
ing passage is an instance of . that masterly brevity which 
characterises the finest passages, and eminently the last part, 
of this poem. Alda speaks : — 

^ “ Whore is my Koland, Sire,” she cried, 

“ Who vowed to take me for his bride ? ” 

(I’cr Karl the flood of sorrow swept ; 

He tore his beard, and loud he wept. 

“ Dear sister, gentle friend,” he said, 

“ Thou seekest one who lieth dead : 

I plight to thee my son instead — 

Louis, who lord of my realm shall be.” 

Strange,” she said, “ seems this to me. 

God and his angels forbid that I 
Should live on earth if Roland die.” 

Pale grew her cheek — she sank amain, 

Down at the feet of Charlemagne. 

So died she, God receive her soul ! 

The Franks bewail her in grief and dole.’ (P. 198.) 

At Aix, on Saint Sylvester’s day, there sits a great court, 
and the impeachment of Ganelon begins. He scorns to deny 
bis guilt : but it was not for gold, but in vengeance for a 
wrong, that he had planned the death of his haughty step-son. 

‘ “ Therein, I say, was treason none ” — 

They said, We will advise thereon.” ’ 

Ganelon is condemned, and, when allowed the trial by single 
combat, his champion falls. He is tom to pieces by wild 
horses, and thirty of his kinsfolk, who had gone bail for him, 
arc hanged. Queen Bramimonde abjures the Moslem law. 
VOL. CLIII. NO. CCCXIV. C C 
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‘ ‘‘ She hath harkened to sermon and homily, 

And a true believer in Christ will be. 

Baptize her, so that her soul have grace.” ’ 

Justice satisfied, it was the aged Emperor’s hope that the rest 
of his life might be passed in peace ; but this was not to be. 
The night that the Queen became a Christian, God’s angel 
stands b^eside him in a vision. 

‘ “ Karl, thou shalt summon thine empire’s host, 

And march in haste to Bira’s coast ; 

Unto Impha city relief to bring, 

And succour Vivian, the Christian King.” 

Fain would Karl such tosk decline. 

“ God ! what a life of toil is mine ! ” ’ 

Notwithstanding, the Imperial servant of God fares forth upon 
his conquering way. 

Few can read the extracts we have selected from this poem 
without perceiving that it is one that deserves the fame and 
the wide circulation it possessed for centuries before the inven« 
tion of printing, when the jongleur recited it at the village 
festival, in the market place of the ^reat city, and in the castle 
of the noble, crowded round by priests and by ladies, as well 
as by rude artisans in leathern jerkins. In these days, when 
so much has been said about poetry as an art, it is i^efreshing 
to read a, poem which, while it is simplicity itself, the work 
evidently of one who thought of his subject, not of himself, yet 
reminds us, through its grace, its pathos, and its completeness, 
no less than through its .varied power, of Sliakespearcf’s doc- 
trine, ^ There is no art, but nature makes that art.’ The poet 
had carefully planned what he afterwards wrote with such a glad- 
some spontaneity. He does not scruple to depart from the 
details of history where the interests of his poem require it. He 
represents Charlemagne as of great age when he was still in his 
prime, doubtless in order that he might thus stand in contrast 
with his heroic nephew, not in competition with him. lie sus- 
tains our reverence for the great Emperor by representing 
him as having triumphed for seven years in Spain, and left that 
land only when he had completed his work, though Eginhard 
has left us in prose a less flattering account of that expedition. . 
He gives a greater dignity to the catastrophe by ascribing to 
the whole concentrated Moslem jiower of Spain an overthrow 
which was actually effected by the Basques and Gascons of 
the mountains. He saves the military honour of the Franks 
by attributing their disaster, like that of the Greeks before 
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Troy, largely to internal dissension ; while at the same time 
he does not^ like the Italian poets, make Ganelon a mercenary 
traitor, but a man who revenges what he deems a deadly 
wrong. He vindicates poetic justice by making the fall of 
Boland in part a penance inflicted on wrong-doing. As Mr. 
O’Hagan well remarks : ^ He is doubly the cause of the disaster 
^ in which he fell ; first by his scorn of Ganelon, and, again, 

‘ by his haughty refusal to wind his horn and apprise Charle- 
‘ magne of his danger.’ 

Nor is this all : many and various incidents are in this poem 
combined within the limits of a brief narrative. There is a 
corresponding variety of character ; for, though all the war- 
riors are brave, they preserve their individuality, and nothing 
can be less alike than the valour of Roland, which is reckless and 
impulsive ; that of Olivier, which is equable, severe, and tem- 
pered by prudence ; and that of the Archbishop, which is chiefly 
the crusader’s zeal. Not less picturesque is the contrast between 
the wily and fitful audacity of the Moslem chiefs, alternating 
with their fears, as they bound upon their prey like a wild 
beast which, in the act of springing, looks another way, and 
the religious heroism of the Christians. The conclusion is also, 
as a matter of art, more elevated, though less sensational, than 
it would have been if the poem had ended with the disaster of 
Bonces valles. Life has its agonies ; but, in the Christian 
estimate, a kindly Providence, not the merciless fate of the 
old Pagan drama, rules all things, leading man out of darkness 
into light. The poem does not end in tragedy. Those who 
have died nobly are honoured in their graves ; the wicked are 
])unished ; and the last image left behind on our imagination 
is that of the white-haired Emperor faring forth once more in 
search of new triumphs for the Cross. Victory, we feel, must 
run, like a perpetual sunrise, before his self-sacrificing spirit. 
It is not wonderful if to this large and far-famed monument of 
media3val literature the same specially artistic merit belongs 
which Coleridge attributes to the shorter poems of the Middle 
Ages, 

But the chief merit of this poem is one which cannot be 
wholly supplied even by the union of nature and art. The 
^ form ’ of a poem is doubtless an important matter, and many 
a work of high genius has missed the prize because it sinned 
fatally against proportion ; but there are two things of yet 
higher importance, viz. its substance and its spirit. As regards 
the former, the ^ Chanson ’ is fortunate indeed. It has little 
concern either with the lower appetites of man, or with the 
mere conventionalities of life : it does not make its boast of 
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speculations or of mystifications, and it does not vindicate its 
originality by affecting the eccentric or the quaint. It draws 
mainly from the springs of our moral and spiritual being. It 
takes for its subject the noblest relations of our universal hu- 
manity. Heroic courage and religious faith, patriotism, and 
honour, and friendship, — the dangers that tax our energies to 
the utmost, and the haagnanimity that can look with equal eye 
on victory or defeat, — these are the subject of this poem. These 
things constitute its substance. Its spirit is worthy of the 
theme. That spirit is the spirit of self-sacrificing loyalty — 
loyalty not directed to a sovereign alone — or rather recognising 
a sovereign claim in whatever is the object of our dutiful 
reverence and love. It is not their own approaching death 
that the Paladins lament ; their recurrent thought is still, how 
much their beloved Karl will grieve when he looks upon them 
dead. They think little of the loss to their proper fame; 
but they cannot forget how their ^ gentle France ’ will be 
humbled by such a defeat. It is for Roland that Olivier 
grieves, and Roland for Olivier : while the warlike Archbishop 
wdll not consent to death till the Paladins are brought once 
more to his feet, and he can extend his arms over them, if not 
in a last absolution, at least in a latest prayer. It is with the 
love of woman as with the friendship of man. Alda is but 
twice named in the poem, and but once appears in it. ^ It is to 
ask for her betrothed husband, and to die. She is as loyal 
to Roland as he is to his King and his country. To her he 
was both of these. 

Next to the spirit of loyalty the spirit of sympathy pervades 
this poem. As Dante sinks to the ground at the sufferings 
he witnesses in his ^ Purgatorio,’ so warriors who have no pity 
for their own wounds swoon with grief when some loved com- 
panion in arms falls beside them ; — but they do not forget to 
avenge him. The age described is one of vehement passions 
and fierce impulses : it has little benevolence outside the sphere 
of its sympathies ; but that sphere is a wide one. It is free 
, from that self-love which makes the love of another an unreal 
or a sophisticated thing; even in its enmity there is little of 
malice : and war, so long as it is honourable war against an 
honourable foe, is but a wild sport, and presupposes little of 
mutual hatred. In that age men seemed to dwell at once in 
two worlds, of which the earthlier was betrothed to the heaven- 
lier ; and while the lower one, that of human life, wore all the 
shifting lights and fair illusions of a poem, the world of faith, 
and its promises, shone out with all the vividness of reality. 
This, no doubt, is the fair side of a picture which had also a 
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darker aspect — one strangely disfigured by prejudice, intolerance> 
and sometimes by a deplorable indifference both as to injustice 
and to human suffering. The ‘ Chanson ’ gives occasional 
witness to these defects ; but, on the whole, it is the fairer side 
of the age which it presents, and from which it derives its 
greatness and its beauty. 

Our own time is an age of revivals, and has had its mediaeval 
as well as its classical ‘ Kenaissance ; ’ but the coat of mail 
does not make the knight, and the modern imitations of the 
chivalrous have more often represented the accidents of the 
feudal times than embodied their better spirit. In this respect 
the ‘ Song of Roland ’ has the advantage which the original ever 
has over the copy. It is not a mere romance of knight-errantry. 
It belongs to the age it describes; it speaks its native tongue; 
and its consistency attests its authenticity. Mr. O’ Hagan has 
supplied something which was wanting to English literature 
in enriching it with this epic of the Middle Ages. Such an 
enterprise of song reminds us of Walter Savage Landor’s 
remark on translations, that, however proud poets may justly 
be of originality, still, to remove a pyramid from the banks 
of the Nile and plant it on Salisbury Plain, is a greater feat 
than to set up a chandler’s shop both brilliant and new. 

It will interest the reader to learn that the manuscript to 
which France is indebted for the poem of which she is so justly 
proud was discovered in the Bodleian Library, to which it had 
been presented by Sir Kenelm Digby in 1634, and that it was 
never given to the world till 1837. In 1878 the entire poem was 
photographed, with all its contractions, lacunm, &c., by Herr 
Edmond Stelgel. M. Gautier believes that the author of the 
‘ Song ’ was one of the Normans who accompanied William to 
England ; while others have ‘ assumed that it was a portion of 
‘ this poem which Taillefer, the jongleur, chaunted when he 
‘ leaped ashore and Hung his sword into the air at the begin- 
‘ ning of the battle of Hastings.’ (P. 26.) For the evidence 
in favour of these statements, which every Englishman would 
fain believe to be true, we must refer our readers to Mr. 
O’Hagan’s admirable preface, several statements derived froid 
which will be found in our pages. 
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Abt. IV. — 1. Memoir of the Public Life of the Right Hon. John 
Charles Herries in the Reigns of George ///., George TV., 
William IV. y and Victoria. By his Son, Edward Herries, 
C.B. With an Introduction by Sir Charles Herries, 
K.C.B. London : 1880. 

2. A Political Diarg^ 1828-1830. By Edward Law, 
Lord Ellenborough. Edited by Lord Colchester. 
London: 1881. 

rpHERE are two kinds of political memoirs which have a fair 
chance of surviving the temporary existence which cir- 
culating libraries give to works of this character. One class 
comprises the attempts, which are occasionally made with suc- 
cess, to throw a new or clearer light on the character and 
Ccareer of some prominent political jjerson. The other class, 
w'hich is perhaps of greater interest, includes the memoirs of 
persons — not necessarily in the front rank of politics tlieni- 
selves — who happened to have excej^tional o])portunities of* 
ascertaining the true history of their times. A casual reader 
might perhaps imagine that each of the works before us fel 
under one or other of these categories. The memoir of Mr. 
Herries is an elaborate attempt to correct the ac^count which 
has hitherto been accepted of Mr. Herries’ conduct in the 
rise and fall of the Goderich Administration. Lord Ellen- 
borough had exceptional opportunities of watching the secret 
history of England during the years to which his diary relates. 
Yet we have risen from a perusal of both books with a convic- 
tion that neither of them is likely to secure a wide circulation. 
So far as Mr. Herries’ memoir is concerned, few people can be 
expected to take much interest in the not very important 
episode in the history of a short-lived ministry to which the 
book chiefly relates. Most of the information which Lord 
Ellenborough recorded in his diary is already familiar to us 
by the publication of the civil correspondence of the Duke of 
Wellington and the Journals of Mr. Greville. 

* It would perhaps be difficult to find a greater contrast 
than that which is presented between the two men whose 
memoirs are thus before us. Lord Ellenborough was a man 
of genius, an orator by nature and cultivation, a brilliant 
writer, whose pen was ultimately to become the cause of his 
fall, a politician, who, when he fancied he saw by intuition, did 
not stop to think (Diary,»i. 163). Mr. Herries, on the contrary, 
was a man of industry, who had acquired, by long experience 
in subordinate situations, a considerable stock of valuable in* 
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formation. He had no talents for debate ; he had no genius 
for authorship. Yet the two men were destined to meet in 
the same Cabinet. The diary of the one forms, in some respects, 
a singular commentary on the memoir of the other. If Lord 
Ellenborough could write his colleague a civil letter, he took 
care to record his private thoughts in his own journal. 

Lord Elleuborough’s diary will remind many persons of the 
now well-known journal which the first Lord Colchester kept 
for years. Both of them are framed on the same model, though 
Lord Ellenborough’sjournal is fuller, longer, and less temperate 
than Lord Colchester’s. But, though there is this resemblance 
between the diaries of the two statesmen, it ought to be recol- 
lected that there was a broad distinction between the positions 
they occii])ied. Lord Colchester began his diary as an inde- 
pendent member of the House of Commons ; he continued it 
as Secretary for Ireland and Speaker ; he concluded it as an 
independent member of the House of Lords. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s published diary, on the contrary, relates to the 
period during which he sat in the Wellington Cabinet. The 
chief interest which it i)ossesses arises from the circumstance 
that the proceedings of the Cabinet are minutely recorded. 
So far as we are aware, no similar account by any other Cabinet 
minister has yet been published. The time may arrive when 
it may be considered desirable to introduce reporters to Down- 
ing Street, and to publish the deliberations of ministers for the 
benefit of their contem])oraries. But, till that time arrives, and 
so loTig as the proceedings of Cabinets are understood to be 
secret, is it right that one of the members of a Government 
should record, for posthumous publication, the deliberations of 
his colleagues ? Is such a course likely to produce free discus- 
sion or amicable feelings in the Cabinet? When we read the 
severe rebuke which the Duke of Wellington administered to 
Mr. Herries for allowing the scheme of the Ministry to be 
taken from his table (Memoir, ii. 64), we cannot help wondering 
what the Duke would have thought of Lord Ellenborough ’s 
iournal. 

It will, moreover, occur to most people that, if reporters are’ 
to be present at Cabinets, Lord Ellenborough’s temperament 
did not qualify him for that duty. The viceroy who startled 
two continents by his proclamations had not the judicial 
calmness which is desirable in historians. A few people may 
be interested in knowing that Sir Robert Peel was ‘ captious ’ 
on one occasion and ‘ disagreeable on another; that Lord 
Dudley was ‘ obstinate ; ’ Mr. Huskisson * untrustworthy ; ’ 
Lord Palmerston ^ always pecking ; ’ Mr. Charles Grant ^ use- 
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^ less,’ and Lord Aberdeen’s foreign policy ^ miserable/ 
Some other persons may care to learn that Lord Lyndhurst 
thought that ‘we should have no cabinets after dinner. We 
‘ all drink too much wine, and are not civil to each other ; ’ or 
that, three months afterwards. Lord Lyndhurst’s opinion was 
confirmed by the Cabinet having ‘ a ^reat deal of useless talk, 

‘ a large portion of which originated m Lord Bathurst’s being 
‘ rather drunk ’ (i. 76, 156). But we own ourselves to a painful 
feeling that, if it be desirable to know this, it is not desirable 
that we should know it from Lord Ellenborough. There is an 
old proverb that ‘ it is an ill bird which fouls its own nest,’ 
and we have yet to learn that the proverb is not true when 
the nest is a Cabinet, and the bird a minister. 

Loi-d Ellenborough, on the formation of the Wellington 
Administration, received the office of Lord Privy Seal. In 
those days economists had not begun to attack a place which 
is now declared by them to be a useless sinecure. In Lord 
Ellenborough’s hands, indeed, the office became anything but a 
sinecure. As he had no duties of his own to do, he became 
‘ a complete letter writer ’ for the Cabinet. He passed much 
of his time in composing despatches, first foi* Lord Dudley and 
afterwards for Lord Aberdeen, on foreign affairs. It, perhaps 
naturally, occurred to him, while he was drafting his colleagues’ 
despatches, that he might with advantage occupy the. Foreign 
OflSce himself. ‘ I cannot help thinking that if Dudley and T 
‘ were to change places the country would be no loser.’ Lord 
Dudley resigned, and Lord Aberdeen replaced him at the 
Formgn Office. ‘ Hardinge told me ‘‘ that I had ten times the 
^ ‘‘ ability of Aberdeen : that I had more talent than any man 
‘ “ in the Cabinet.” ’ Entries of this kind produce resentment 
in a reader. Just as it is painful to read the story of Cabinet 
quarrels in the diary of a Cabinet minister, so we should prefer 
to obtain evidence of Lord Ellenborougli’s ability from any pen 
but his own. 

Discontented with his sinecure office. Lord Ellenborough 
resolved on resigning his seat in the Cabinet in the autumn of 
1828. By that time, however, the Duke of Wellington was 
able to offer him a more suitable situation — the Presidency of 
the Board of Control. Lord Ellenborough had not much 
fancy for his new post. He longed for the Foreign OJBBlce : 
he would have preferred the Admiralty to India. Yet his whole 
career was being insensibly shaped by the position in which 
he was thus placed. While he was writing despatches for Lord 
Dudley and Lord Aberdeen, the Russians 'were occupying the 
Principalities ; and Lord Ellenborough was acquiring an ad- 
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miration for the Turks and a profound dread of their opponents. 
When he succeeded to the Board of Control, he found frontier 
questions under discussion, which gave him a new opportunity 
of enforcing his views, and he expressed them in language 
which would have obtained a ready cheer in many places two 
years ago. ^ I would,’ he wrote, ^ in Persia, and everywhere, 

‘ endeavour to create the means of throwing the whole world 
‘ in arms upon Russia at the first convenient time.’ This 
country owed much to the Duke of Wellington ; but we own 
that, till we read this passage, we did not know how much it 
owed to him. It is awful to reflect on the consequences which 
might have ensued if Lord Ellenborough had been placed in 
the Foreign Office in 1828. 

At the first Cabinet dinner after his acceptance of office. 
Lord Ellenborough noticed ‘ a plain, ordinary, clerklike man ’ 
who, he learned, was his colleague Mr. Herries, the subject 
of the other memoir whose title we have prefixed to this article. 
The two volumes which Mi% Herries" sons have published 
come before us as an apology. Mr. Herries’ reputation — so 
his sons think — has been unjustly injured by calumnious mis- 
representations, first made by Lord Palmerston, and repeated 
by Mr. Spencer Walpole in his ‘ History of England.’ We 
approach the book, therefore, with the respect due to men who 
are zealous in defending their father’s character. Yet, at the 
outset, we must speak of it in terms of disparagement. The 
work is not well written, the matter is not well arranged. Mr. 
Edward Herries has given us the dry bones of biography, but 
he has failed to make the dry bones live. 

There is one other remark on the book, as a book, which we 
are bound to offer before we turn to a consideration of the 
subject of it. Few people will, we think, read it without 
regretting its tone. Its success as an apology is marred by 
the painful sense that the authors have lost their temper. W e 
are not now alluding to the manner in which they speak of the 
history which is ^ the immediate cause ’ of the publication of 
these volumes. They think that Mr. Spencer Walpole, in 
his account of the Goderich Administration, has calumuiously 
misrepresented Mr. Herries; and that the effect of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s remarks is heightened by the circumstance that Mr. 
Walpole is the son of Mr. Herries’ esteemed friend and coL 
league in the first Derby Ministry, and the grandson of Spencer 
Perceval, the Prime Minister, to whom Mr. Herries was 
private secretary. Under such circumstances their wrath with 
Mr. Walpole is natural. But we fail to see why the autiiors 
should have found it necessary to denounce other persons and 
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even nations with whom Mr. Herries has not the good for- 
tune to agree. Is it decorous to say that the conduct of the 
Russian agents in 1814, when Russia was the ally of Eng- 
land, was ^ unworthy even of a small money-changer ’ ? (i. 90). 
Is it right to call Mr. Herries’ opponents in 1827 (i.e. Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Tierney) * unfair, illiberal, self-seeking, 
‘and overbearing’? (i. 233). Are there any grounds for 
thinking that Lord Palmerston’s administration of the War 
Office was marked by ‘ dilatoriness and laxity ’ (i. 53), or that 
it was ‘§low and slovenly ’? (i. 225 note). Is it necessary to 
accuse the Duke of Wellington of ‘ a disposition to find fault 
‘ with everything said or done ’ by the civilian departments ? 
(i. 36) — to describe a passage in Sir William Napier’s ‘History 
‘ of the Peninsular War ’ as ‘an odious slander ’? (i. 38) — to 
insinuate that Lord Palmerston’s autobiography, which is pub- 
lished by Lord Balling, was not written by Lord Palmerston 
(i. 194 note, and ii. 78 note) — or to speak of an observation of 
Lord Palmerston’s, ‘like many others left on record by’ him, as 
having ‘ the defect of being untrue ’? (ii. 114). We can assure 
Sir C. Herries and his brother that other statesmen besides their 
father have left relatives behind them to whom their reputation 
is dear ; and that it will seem to mdst people as indecorous to 
impute falsehood to Lord Palmerston, forgery to Lord Bal- 
ling, or slander to Sir William Napier, as to style Mr. Herries 
‘ a Tory clerk ’ or ‘ a creature of George IV.’ 

From these reflections, however, on the authors’ manner, we 
gladly turn to their matter. John Charles Herries, the 
subject of the memoir, was the eldest son of Charles Herries, 
and nephew of Sir Robert Herries, ‘ the founder of the banking 
‘ firm in St. James’ Street, now known under the name of 
‘ Herries, Farquhar, & Co.’ A year after Mr. Herries’ birth, 
his father received the command of a small corps of Light 
Horse Volunteers which was formed in London. The corps, 
which originally consisted of only fifty members, justly prided 
itself on the materials of which it was composed. The Duke 
of Montrose, Lord Manners, Lord Bexley, and Mr. Perceval 
belonged to it ; and they all felt a warm regard for their com- 
manding officer. Colonel Herries. Their regard was testi- 
fied by very substantial proofs. In 1798, when Colonel 
Herries became bankrupt, the corps, which at that time con- 
sisted of 600 instead of fifty members, all, according to Lord 
Campbell’s newly published life, men of rank, purchased for him 
an annuity of 1,000/. a year. In 1819, when he died, they gave 
him a public funeral in Westminster Abb^y. Their regard was 
attended with more important consequences to his son. Mr. 
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John Charles Herries owed his introduction to political life, and 
his rapid advancement, to the men whom his father had com- 
manded in the Light Horse Volunteers. 

Colonel Herries’ reduced circumstances had compelled him to 
accept a Treasury clerkship of 95/. a year for his son. Mr. John 
Charles Herries was thus introduced into the office in which 
he was ultimately destined to do excellent work. If not a genius, 
he had ‘ the capacity of taking infinite pains ’ which has been 
identified with genius. His first promotion seems to have been 
due to his industry. ^ A vacancy occurred in the Revenue 
‘ Department of the Treasury.’ The work was hard, the 
other clerks shrank from it, and young Herries was the only 
applicant for it. He had, at any rate, the advantage of relief 
in a short jieriod. Mr. Addington succeeded Mr. Pitt ; Mr. 
Vansittart became Secretary to the Treasury, and selected as 
his private secretary the son of his commanding officer. We 
believe that Mr. Herries retained his post till the fall of the 
Tories in 1806. The accession of All the Talents to power 
relegated him to his desk only for a year. On the formation 
of the Duke of Portland’s Administration, Mr. Herries was 
selected for further advancement. Mr. Perceval, like Mr. 
Vansittart, had served under Colonel Herries in the Light 
Horse Volunteers. He was naturally disposed to look with 
favour on the son of his old commanding officer. The en- 
quiries which he made resi>ecting him were answered so favour- 
ably, that he immediately selected him for his private secre- 
taryship, The choice was a good one. Mr. Herries proved 
an excellent private secretary ; he devoted himself to his 
chiefs service ; he embraced his chiefs opinions ; he even 
handed them down to his sons. 

We have been recently told, on the highest authority, that 
‘ the relations between a minister and his secretary are, or at 
‘ least should be, among the finest that can subsist between two 
^ individuals ; ’ and we have seen that even the honours of a 
peerage are not thought too high a reward for service of this 
character. In the good old days when treorge III. was king, 
ministers did not confer peerages on their private secretaries, 
but they gave them more substantial rewards. ^ At the be- 
^ ginning of 1809 Mr. Herries was appointed Secretary and 
‘ Registrar to the Order of the Bath, a place with a small 
‘^salary and probably little business. The average annual 
^ emoluments arising from fees were trifling before the atig- 
^ mehtation of the order, but on the occasion of the creation 

* of a large number of Knights Grand Cross they brought 

* in nearly 7,000/.’ We presume that Mr. Herries means by 
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this passage that 7,000/. proved the exceptional profits of the 
place in a particular year, and not, as his words strictly con- 
strued would imply, that the annual emoluments were raised 
to an average of that sum. Yet, if the former meaning attach 
to the paragraph, what a picture it presents of the old system 
of government befoi-e the Reform Act ! Could anything be 
more intolerable than that a minister should have been able 
to reward his private secretary with a place to which nominally 
little profit attached, but whose emoluments were raised on 
exceptional occasions by a sum of 7,000/. levied from persons, 
perhaps little able to afford the payment, selected for excep- 
tional honours by the Crown ? 

Mr. Herries’ good fortune was not, however, exhausted. In 
1811 the Comptrollership of Army Accounts fell vacant, and 
Mr. Perceval selected Mr. Herrics for the post. It appears 
that our authors have a strong objection to the application of 
the word ^ intrigue ’ to any negotiation in which their father 
was concerned, and in which he happened to have received a 
pledge from the king. But we may notice that on this occasion 
Mr. Perceval’s intentions were well-nigh frustrated by a 
^ smart intrigue^ a promise in favour of another person having 
* been obtained from the Prince Regent.’ Notwithstanding 
the Regent’s promise, Mr. Perceval had his way, but, before 
Mr. Herries could enter liis new office, another arrangement 
was opened to him. In 1809 the Commissariat Department 
had been separated from the Treasury, and had been placed 
under Colonel (afterwards Sir) Willoughby Gordon. In 1811 
Colonel Gordon became Quartermaster-General, and Mr. 
Herries was selected, on Mr. Perceval’s recommendation, to 
succeed him. Years afterwards it was said in Parliament that 
Mr. Herries had hereditary" claims on the English people, his 
father having almost originated the volunteer movement. The 
same principle may perhaps have given the family an here- 
ditary claim to the Comptrollership of Army Accounts, as we 
believe that office was conferred some years afterwards on 
Colonel Sir W. Herries. 

The office of Commissary-in-Chief was worth 2,700/. a year. 
It was held by Mr. Herries for five years. During these years 
Mr. Herries unquestionably performed excellent service. The 
Duke of Wellington, indeed, occasionally complained that he 
was not adequately supported by the civilian departments df 
the army, and Sir William Napier afterwards embodied the 
Duke’s complaints in his history. The Duke’s complaints 
were natural enough in his position. Overwhelmed with work, 
without adequate leisure to test the justice of all his observa- 
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tions, he was disposed, if his trenching tools were bad, or if his 
troops were without great coats, to blame the Commissary-in- 
Chief; though the tools had been actually bought under his 
own directions in the Peninsula, and the great coats had been 
left behind under his own orders. T^e Duke, in fact, lived to 
admit that his complaints were unfounded, and to declare that 
he had received ^ cordial support ’ from the Home Government. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Herries, as Commissary-in^Chief, 
proved a capable, assiduous, and honest public servant. It is 
fair to add that he travelled, in his zeal, beyond the sphere of his 
immediate duties. In concert with Mr. Rothschild, and with 
the approval of the Government, he went over to the continent 
in 1813 to arrange a plan for the collection of specie for the 
use of the w’ar. In 1814 he negotiated treaties with the allies 
for making the subsidies due to them payable in foreign money 
at Paris instead of in pounds sterling at London, and in 1815 
he suggested and conducted the coinage of French louis 
d’or at the London Mint. It was, however, his misfortune to 
be per])etually misunderstood. Sir William Napier told his 
readers that the French louis — the work of Mr. Herries — had 
been coined under the Duke of Wellington’s directions at St. 
.Fean de Luz. Sir A. Alison ascribed the, successes of the war 
and the overthrow of Napoleon to the issue of bills of credit 
which were never issued ; and neither historian had a word of 
praise for the Commissary -in-Chief who was supplying great 
coats, examining entrenching tools, negotiating commercial 
treaties, and coining French money. 

It is one of Mr. Edward Herries’ numerous complaints that 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, in writing the ^ History of England,’ has 
dwelt at ‘ quite disproportionate length ’ on Mr. Herries’ 
antecedents, and yet has suppressed all reference to his ser- 
vices as Commissary-in-Chief. But Mr. Walpole would pro- 
bably reply that his description of Mr. Herries’ antecedents is, 
after all, confined to six lines ; and that Mr. Herries’ services 
as Commissary-in-Chief were not universally regarded, at the 
time, from the standpoint from which his sons wish us to look 
upon them. Mr. E. Herries merely tells us that, when his 
father’s office was abolished on the conclusion of the war, a 
new post — the auditorship of the Civil List — was conferred 
upon him, and that this appointment was made the occasion 
of a party attack. He omits to say that a substantial salary, 
1,500/., was attached to the new appointment ; that Mr. Herries 
received also a retiring pension of 1,350/., reduced only while 
he held office to 1,200/. a year ; that the Opposition bitterly 
inveighed against the gross extravagance of these arrange- 
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ments; that they declared that the merit of reorganising 
the Commissariat had been due to Sir W. Gordon and not to 
Mr. Herries ; and that they protested against this gentleman 
receiving in future 1,200/. for doing nothing, and 1,500/. for 
doing very little. We have no desire to rake out of Hansard 
all tne hard things which were said of Mr. Herries. But, 
as his sons complain of what they call Mr, Walpole’s sujjpres- 
sio veriy we have a right to expect that they, at any rate, 
will not omit one half the story from their narrative. If we 
were disposed to judge this book by their own lofty standard, it 
might be said of such an omission : ‘ This is not ignorance. 
^ It is not negligence. It is bad faith, such as even in a party 
^ pamphlet would be intolerable’ (i. 112). But experience in 
such matters makes us refrain from using hard words ; and we 
are neither indignant, nor even surprised, at the omission from 
Mr. Herries’ narrative of the case against his father. 

For the next few years Mr. Herries continued to receive his 
1,200/. a year for doing nothing, and his 1,500/. a year for 
doing very little. In the beginning of 1823, however, Lord 
Liverpool, after the reconstruction of his government, oflFcred 
one of the joint secretaryships of the Treasury to Mr. 
Herries, acc<3mpanying the offer by suggesting that he should 
enter Parliament as member for Harwich, a seat which had 
become vacant on Mr. Vansittart’s promotion to the peerage. 
Mr. Herries accepted Lord Liverpool’s offer, and remained 
one of the joint Secretaries to the Treasury for the next four 
or five years. Mr. Edward Herries tells us that Lord Liver- 
pool’s reliance on his judgment was so great, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s ‘ carelessness ’ so marked, that Mr. Herries 
exercised an authority * much greater in extent and degree 
‘ than that which belonged to many a Cabinet minister.’ We 
have no doubt that Mr. Herries made an excellent Secretary 
to the Treasury. His knowledge of financial details and his 
desire to retrench qualified him for the post. After four years’ 
service he wished for promotion to higher office. His friend, 
Mr. Vansittart, had been raised from the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Herries knew, at any rate, as much about finance as Mr. Van- 
sittart ; he enjoyed the confidence of the King, and he had 
faithfully served his party. The changes necessary on the 
death of Lord Liverpool in 1827 apparently afforded an oppor- 
tunity for promoting his wishes. For one year he became the 
pivot on which the internal history of England frequently 
turned. The light which the present memoir throws on the 
inner history of this year is not great, but it is the only 
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circumstance which will commend it to the student of his- 
tory. 

The principal features of the history of this country in 1827 
are accurately known. Our authors think that, in some essen- 
tial particulars, they have corrected the account which has 
usually been given of these events. They seem to us, on the 
contrary, to have confirmed it. In the April which succeeded 
Lord LiverpooPs illness, Mr. Canni^ was instructed to form a 
government. The leaders of the Tory party declined to act 
under his guidance, and, with few exceptions, seceded from the 
Ministry. Mr. Herries, like Sidney Wilton in ‘ Endymion,’ 
declined to follow the example of his immediate leader, and re- 
tained liis post. His conduct in doing so was tolerated rather 
than approved by the Tories. Mr. Peel wished him to resign, 
but the other leaders of the party admitted that there were 
‘ valid grounds for your remaining in office rather than be the 
‘ cause of embarrassment in your particular department to the 
‘ King’s Government’ (i. 137). As they were doing every- 
thing to embarrass Mr. Canning’s Administration, it is obvious 
that they must have used the phrase ‘ the King’s Government ’ 
as a synonym for the King. 

Mr. Herries, however, was not anxious to remain in his old 
office. Towards the end of April, before the formation of Mr. 
Canning’s Government was complete, he proposed, in conse- 
quence of a conversation with Lord Goderich, that he should 
be made First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, an office 
which frequently conferred a seat in the Cabinet on its holder. 
Lord Goderich, in suggesting the arrangement, told Mr. 
Her ries that ' it would be agreeable to the King ’ (i. 124). 
Mr. Canning, however, did not adopt the suggestion, and Mr. 
Herries remained at the Treasurv. But, in the beginning of 
July, experiencing ^a gradual failure of health and strength,’ 
he asked Mr. Canning to ^ confer on some other person an 
‘ office which ’ he was ‘ physically unable to discharge satis- 
^ factorily,’ suggesting, however, that he might still undertake 
the easier labour of the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade 
or the First Commissionership of Woods. Mr. Canning was 
either unable or unwilling to comply with Mr. Herries’ wish, 
and Mr. Herries immediately afterwards took a step which 
cannot be reconciled with the reasons which he had alleged 
for desiring a change of office. He had complained that his 
health was failing, and that he was unequal to his work, and he 
voluntarily accepted more work. A commission had been ap- 
pointed in 1824 to supervise the restorations which were being 
effected at Windsor, and Mr. Herries was placed on the com- 
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mission. Lord Goderich, Lord Farnborough, and Mr. Herries, 
the three commissioners on whom the work chiefly fell, evi- 
dently desirous of promoting the King’s wishes, travelled out 
of the sphere of their immediate duties into the entire question 
of Civil List expenditure, and Mr. Herries himself, at the end 
of July, asked Sir William Knighton to meet them on the sub- 
ject of furnishing Windsor Castle, and also on some other 
matters connected with Civil List expenditure. 

Three things, then, seem clear from the memoir before us : 
1. The Tories tolerated Mr. Herries’ continuance at the 
Treasury, because they thought his resignation would be a 
source of embarrassment to the King. 2. Lord Goderich sug- 
gested Mr. Herries’ promotion to the Woods and Forests be- 
cause he thought it would be agreeable to the King. 3. Mr. 
Herries, at the end of July, was in communication with Sir 
William Knighton on arrangements for furnishing Windsor and 
on the whole Civil List expenditure of the King. To com- 
plete the picture which is thus afforded by the memoir before 
us, we must now allude to evidence which may be obtained in 
other quarters. Immediately on being directed to form a 
Ministry, Mr. Canning offered Lord Palmerston the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer. Lord Palmerston, at that time, 
represented in Parliament the University of Cambridge. The 
other member for the University, Sir John Copley, was pro- 
moted to the Chancellorship, and a sharp contest was expected 
to take place for the vacant seat- Afraid of being drawn into 
this contest, Lord Palmerston decided, on Mr. Croker’s advice, 
to defer entering upon his new office till after the close of the 
Session. 

‘ In the meanwhile,’ to quote the language of hia autobiography, 

‘ intrigues were set on foot. George IV., who personally hated me, 
did not fancy me as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He wanted to have 
Herries in that office. There were questions coming on about palaces 
and crown lands which the King was very anxious about ; and he 
wished to have either a creature of his own at the Exchequer, or to have 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer held by the First Lord, 
whose numerous occupations would compel him to leave details very 
much to George Harrison, the Secretary, and to Herries, auditor of the 
Civil List.’ 

About the middle of. the Session, lo complete Lord Pal- 
merston’s account, Mr. Canning told him that he felt himself 
unable to carry out the intended arrangement, as * the finan- 
‘ cial department ’ of the Treasury — of which it must be recol- 
lected Mr. Herries was the chief — thought it ‘ extremely im- 
‘ portant that the First Lord should be Chancellor of the Ex- 
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* chequer.’ Lord Palmerston i*eceivedthe announcement with 
admirable good humour, and Mr. Canning seemed much re- 
lieved by the interview. During the remainder of the Session, 
however, he sent twice for Lord Palmers ton — the first time to 
make to him, by the King s command, the ridiculous or insult- 
ing offer of the Governorship of Jamaica, which ^ the King 
‘ said he knew and was sure was just the very thing I should 
‘ like ; ’ the second time to propose to him, in a manner which 
did himself as much honour as it did Lord Palmerston, that he 
should assume the Governor-Generalship of India. 

Such is the account which has hitherto been accepted on 
Lord Palmerston’s authority. Mr. Edward Ilerries asks us to 
reject the story, and even ventures to doubt the genuineness 
of the autobiography. The grounds on which we are asked to 
disbelieve Lord Palmerston or his biographer are threefold. 
In the first place. Lord Palmerston asserts that ^ George IV. 

‘ wanted to have Herries in the Exchequer ; ’ andMi\ Herries 
can find no trace in his father’s correspondence of such a 
wish, and can rc'collect no allusion to it in his father’s conversa- 
tion. But this circumstance docs not shake Lord Palmer- 
ston’s story. Lord Palmerston was a Cabinet minister. Mr. 
Herries was outside the Cabinet. Lord Palmerston must have 
known many things whicli were not known to Mr, Herries, 
and there is no reason why he should not have known that 
George IV. desired Mr. Herries’ promotion. We decline, 
therefore, on the negative testimony of Mr. Herries, to dis- 
believe the positive assertion of Lord Palmerston. But, in 
the next place, our author triumphantly points to an inac- 
curacy ill Lord Palmerston’s account. lie calls Mr. Herries 
Auditor of the Civil List, and Mr, Herries had resigned the 
auditorship of the Civil List four years before ; he could not 
in fact have held the post with his seat in Parliament, and 
even if he had held it questions about jialaces and crown 
‘ lands ’ would not have come before him. Technically, no 
doubt. Lord Palmerston’s narrative is inaccurate. He ought 
to have called George Harrison Assistant Secretary, and not 
Secretary, to the Treasury, and Herries late Auditor, and not 
Auditor, of the Civil List. But those who can raise their minds 
from technical quibbling to principles will be disposed to think 
that Mr. Herries’ memoir is the strongest justification of Lord 
Palmerston’s expression. We know, now for the first time, that 
Mr. Herries in 1827 was wishing to confer with the King’s 
private secretary on the subject of furnishing Windsor Palace, 
and on some other matters connected with Civil List expen- 
diture. If he was not still Auditor of the Civil List, he was 
VOL. OLIII. NO. ceexiv. D 1> 
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at any rate dealing with the Civil List expenditure. What 
ean be more natural, under such circumstances, than for a busy 
man like Lord Palmerston to have named Mr, Herries by the 
title of his old office, whose duties he was still consulted on, 
instead of styling him by that of his new one ? 

Our author, however, has a third reason for rejecting Lord 
Palmerston’s story. It seems that, while Lord Palmerston’s 
appointment to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer was 
pending, Mr. Canning asked Mr. Ilerrics whether he would 
consent to serve as Secretary to the Treasury under Lord 
Palmerston, and that the enquiry was answered with a de- 
cided negative. Whereupon the Prime Minister observed : 

‘ Then let us say no more about it ’ (i. 129). But this 
story, so far as it goes, confirms Lord Palmerston’s account. 
The King was objecting to his appointment ; Mr, Herries was 
tendering his resignation. Under such circumstances it wrs 
obviously unnecessary to contemplate Mr. Herries serving 
under Lord Palmerston, and the best thing for Mr. Canning 
to do was to say nothing about it. 

Wo have how reached the close of the first chapter in a 
complicated negotiation. We have already seen that the Tories 
tolerated Mr. Herries’ continuance at the Treasury, because 
they thought his resignation would be a source of embarrass- 
ment to the King ; that Lord Goderich had suggested Mr. 
Herries’ promotion to the Woods aiid Forests, because he 
thought it would be agreeable to the King ; and that Mr. 
Herries, at the end of •July, was in (‘ornmunication with Sir 
William Knighton on arrangements for fiii nishing Windsoi’, 
and on the whole Civil List expenditure. To this we are now 
able to add that the department of the Treasury which Mr. 
Herries represented had opposed Lord Palmerston’s appoint- 
ment, and that Mr. Herries had personally nd'uscd to serve 
under Lord Palmerston, and, by doing so, had supported tlu^ 
King’s wishes. Whether these considerations justify Lord 
Palmerston in implying that Mr, Herries was a creature of 
George IV, is a matter of opinion. Whether Mr. Sj)encer 
Walpole, in writing the history of the jHuiod, should havt; 
quoted and adopted the phrase, is a matter of taste. But, 
justifiable or unjustifiable, the reasons for the phrase have 
undoubtedly been strengthened by the publication of the 
memoir. Before it appeared, it was possible to infei* that Mr. 
Herries’ relations with the King were agreeable. It has been 
reserved to his sons to prove that the Tory party thought their 
father a necessity to George IV. 

On Wednesday, August 8, 1827, Mr, Canning died. On 
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the same day Lord Westmoreland wrote to the Duke of Wel- 
lington that ‘ Lord Goderich was appointed minister. There 
‘ wer(‘ talks of Herri(‘S being Cliancellor of the Exchequer.’ 
The talk seems to have been tolerably general. Mr. Planta, 
who was joint secretary of the Treasury with Mr. Herries, 
thought that his colleague would be called upon to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and Lord Lyndhurst, who led the 
Tory section in the Cabinet, wrote to Mr. Herries and begged 
him to defer starting on a contemplated foreign toui*. Mr. E. 
Herries makes a great point of Lord Lyndhurst’s letter to his 
fnthm*. But it seems to us to weigh, if it has any weight, 
against his own version of the story. If the King had desired 
foj* months Mr. Hcirries’ promotion to the Exchequer, his 
Majesty’s Avlshes must necessji/ily have been known to Lord 
Lyndhurst. The Chancellor would naturally have desired to 
please the Fting, and, at the same time, to strengthen his own 
following in the Cabinet. Both reasons would have induced 
him to support Mr. Herries’ promotion and to urge his de- 
ferring a ibreign tour. If. then, Lord Lyndhurst s short note 
has any importance at all, it shows that the Chancellor was 
cognisant of the King’s wisluis resp(*cting Mr. IIei*ries. On 
the (lay after Mr. Canning’s death the Cabinet met, and a 
letter from the King was received, containing his general views 
(HI the reconstruction of the Ministry. On the preceding day 
he had s(*fm Lord God(‘rich and Mr. Stui*ges Bourne, and had 
f)ersonally proposed to the lattei* that he should assume the 
office of Chancellor of th<^ Exchequer. The proposal, however, 
was not repeated in the King’s note which was laid before the 
Cabinet, and secans to have drop])ed through. But active 
negotiations were at once set on foot for the disposal of the 
office. Lord Palmerston, whose account has been followed by 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, writes in his autobiography: ‘ On Can- 
^ ning’s death Goderich was appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury, and he immediately requested m(^ to be his Chan- 
' cellor of the Exchtiquer. I accepted.’ Mr. Herries, wh(^se 
naiTative of the transacthm is now published for the first time, 
says that on the Saturday (an evident error for Sunday) which 
followed Mr. Canning’s death he received a letter from Mr. 
Planta telling him that Lord Goderich wished to see him on 
the following day ; that he had no doubt that the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer would be offered to him, and that he 
knew on undoubted authority that the King wished the ar- 
rangement. On the following day (Monday, August 13), Mr. 
Herries accordingly came up to London. But, instead of 
driving to Dowming Street to see the Prime Minister, he went 
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first to Lincoln’s Inn to see the Chancellor. Lord Lyndhurst 
told him that ^ the King desired him to convey to me his own 
^ particular wish that I should accept the office of Chancellor 
^ of the Exchequer, which Loi*d (roderich would offer mc.’^ 
The Prime Minister, whom Mr. Herries saw later in the day, 
repeated the offer in almost the same terms : ^ He told me that 
‘ the King desired I would undertake the oflBce, and come to 
‘ him to-morrow morning to kiss hands.’ Mr. Herries, how - 
ever, was in bad health ; he saw the difficulties with whicli tln^ 
new" Ministry would have to grapple, and lie hesitatt'd to accept 
the post. ^ Tlie discomforts of a very bad niglit ’ increased hi^ 
desire to refuse it ; and consequently, instead of going to Wind- 
sor on the Tuesday to kiss hands, he wrote to Lord Godericli 
to decline the office. He ad4ressed to Lord Goderich tw"o 
letters. One, for the King’s eye, began : ‘ Your communication 
‘ of the King’s most gracious condescension in desiring you to 
^ propose to me to fill the important office of Chancellor of the 
^ Exchequer w"as gratifying to me in a degree which 1 cannot 
^ attempt to express.’ The other, for Lord Goderich’s eye, 
i-equested the Prime Minister to communicate to the King 
^ my helpless and comfortless condition, disqualifying me foi' 

^ the task which the King, by your advice (judging far too 
^ favourably of my abilities), has proposed that I slionld und(‘r- 
^ take.’ It is, to say the least, singular that the mention of 
the Prime Minister’s advice should have been reserved for the 
eye of the Prime Minister alone. 

On the morning of Tuesday, August 14, Mr. Herries had 
definitely declined the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Lord 
Goderich, free to make other arrangements, offered the place, 
on August 15, to Lord Palmerston. But the King was, in 
the meanwhile, despatching his private secretary. Sir William 
Knighton, to London, with the object of inducing Mr. Her- 
ries to reconsider his refusal. On Wednesday morning, August 
15, Mr. Herries felt himself compelled to declare that he would 
do his best to meet his Majesty’s wishes. But he had hardly 
despatched this message to Windsor before Lord Goderich 
again called upon him. Lord Goderich was, of course, embar- 
rassed by Mr. Herries’ new decision. After some conversa- 
tion, it was apparently arranged that Mr. Herries should be 
put into some other office ; and Lord Goderich accordingly 
wrote to the King, recommending Lord Palmerston for the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and Mr. Herries as Lord 
Palmerston’s successor at the War Office. Instead of adopt- 
ing his Minister’s advice, the King wrote a letter to Mr. 
Herries — which he sent through Lord Goderich — desiring 
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him to come to Windsor on Friday, as he could not dispense 
with Mi\ Herries’ services as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Perplexed by this new embarrassment. Lord Goderich, on the 
morning of August 16, explained to Lord Palmerston that a 
diflBculty had arisen about the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer, and that the King insisted on its being given to Mr. 
Ilerries. He told Mr. Herries in the evening that the King 
desired his attendance at Windsor on the following day ; but 
obtained a promise from him that he would advise his Majesty 
to ^ desist from his present intentions, and to think no more of 
‘ me.’ At this interview, however, Lord Goderich omitted to 
hand his colleague tlie letter in which the King declared that 
he could not dispense with his services. He was probably in 
hopes of inducing his Majesty to withdraw a command which 
he should have never penned without the consent of his Mi- 
nister. The King, however, did not withdraw his letter, and 
Lord Goderich on the following morning was compelled to 
produce it. Mr. Herries, almost as ignorant of the jirinciples 
of tlie Constitution as the King, declared that it was impossible 
to offer any further resistance. Lord Godericli, as weak as the 
King was obstinate, agreed that Mr. Herries had no alterna- 
tiv<*, and that he must accept the office. Mr. Herries accord- 
ingly went down to Windsor for the purpose. Then was 
*nactc(I the strange scene whicli bewildered Mr. Grenville, and 
wliich even Lord Prdmerston only imperfectly understood. 
While the Ministers w<'re actually waiting for the King, the 
AVhig members of the Cabinet o})j<‘Cted to Mi\ Herries’ ap- 
pointment. Ijord Goderich, unable to ivconcile the contrary 
wishes of his colh‘agu('S and liis Sovereign, begged Mr. Her- 
vies to h(dp him out of liis difficulty by declining the seals. 
Mr. Ilerries, how(^vcr, refused to do anything of the kind. 
He had come to Windsor, with reluctauce, to accept the seals, 
and, if tin*. King offiu'ed them to him, he intended to take 
tliem. After intervitnvs with several of his ministers, the King 
was at last induced t<» defer Mr. Ilerries’ appointment until 
after Mr. ITuskisson’s return from the continent. * But re- 
‘ member,’ he said as he j^arted from him, ‘the seals are for 
‘ yon — they are yours.’ 

Mr. Huskisson did not return fj’om the continent until the 
evening of August 28, and, in the meanwhile, fresh heat had 
been imported into the discussion. ‘ A paragraph was sent to 
^ the newsj)apei*s -we arc quoting from Mr. Spencer Walpole’s 
‘ History of England ’ — ‘ to explain that the a})pointment had 
^ not been definitely made.’ 

‘ For a few days Courier,” “ Post,” Times,’ New Times,” ‘‘ Sun,” 
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and ‘‘ Herald ’’ inserted their little paragraphs in praise of the Minister 
designate. The funds, it was stated, fell on the mere rumour that 
Herries had declined the office ; the city recovered its complacency on 
a report that he had accepted it. . . . The praise was probably over- 
done ; the reaction was suddenly coming. Towards the end of August 
a newspaper suddenly hinted that Herries was connected with a great 
capitalist, the arbiter of the European exchanges. The “ Chronicle ” 
immediately denounced the connexion, and declared that it discpiali- 
fied Herries for the Exchequer. The “ Courier contradicted the 
“ Chronicle : ’’ the Chronicle ” replied to the “ Courier ; ” and for a 
week people thought of nothing but the acquaintance of Herries with 
Rothschild.’ 

The paragraph represents accurately enoiigli the war of 
words which took place between tlie date of the Council and 
Mr. Huskisson’s return from abroad. Whetlier it should have 
been inserted by Mi. Walpole is another matter. Mr. l{ld- 
ward Herries thinks that Mr. Walpole is guilty of sins of com- 
mission and omission in printing it : sins of commission, because 
he lias reproduced a slander which Mr. Herries’ friends thought 
should have been punished by a prosecution at the time at 
which it first appeared ; sins of omission, because he lias 
omitted to explain the nature of M]\ Herries' connexion with 
the Rothschilds, and to insert a contradiction wliich was given 
on Lord Godcjich’s autliority to the imputation in the ‘ Times.’' 
We must leave Mr. Edward Herries to settle this little quarrel 
with Mr. Walpole; and we will only observe that,' if Mi’. 
Walpole has offended against the laws of taste by inserting the 
charge, Mr. Herries’ sons have taken an adequate revenge by 
accusing Mr. Walpole of calumny and slander. 

Mr. Hiiskisson, who had been made arbiter in the matter, 
reached England on August 28. He blaiued Lord Palmerston, 
according to the lattei’ s autobiogi apby, for not haA Ing stood 
out. If he had ^ insisted upon tlie fulfilment of Goderich’s 
^ promise, that jiromise w ould not have been rcti acted, especially 
^ as it was spontaneously made.’ According to Mr. Greville, 
who w^as better informed than most ministers, Mr. Huskissoii 
‘ went to the King, and spoke to him ojicnly and firmly on the 
^ subject of Mr. Herries’ appointment ; ’ and he adds that the 
king consented that another arrangement should be made. On 
the other hand, according to Mr. Herries, Huskisson viewed 
the subject in its proper light — in other words, took Mr. Herries* 
side of the quarrel. Amidst these discordant opinions it is 
satisfactory to find an agreement upon one point. Mr. Hus- 
kisson, at any rate, did his best to obtain the transfer of Mr. 
Herries to another office, and the appointment of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne to the Exchequer. Mr. Sturges Bourne, however,. 
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refused the post, Mr. Iluskisson also declined it, and the King, 
in Mr. Spencer Walpole’s words, thereupon fell back upon 
Mr. Herries. We will not apply to him the phrase which Mr. 
Walpole has borrowed from Lord Palmerston, and call him a 
‘ creature ’ of the King ; but there can be no doubt that Lord 
Palmerston was accurate in styling him the King’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and not Goderich’s. 

The King was undoubtedly the person whose conduct 
throughout this episode was most objectionable. In forcing 
Mr, Herries on his ministry, in sending his commands through 
the Chancellor and his private secretary, and in declining to 
attend to the rejnonstrances of Lord Goderich and Lord Lans- 
downe, he played the ])art of an autocratic and jiot of a con- 
stitutional sovereign. Some peojde may perhaj)s think that his 
conduct Avas almost as unwise as it Avas unconstitutional. The 
motives Avhich induced him to insist on Mr. Herries’ presence 
at the Exchequer seem, at first sight, Avholly inadeciuate. Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, indeed, says that ‘ the King, intent on build - 
‘ ing palaces in London . , . was anxious to haA^c a creature 
‘ of his oAvn at the Exchequer.’ But Mr. EdAvard Herries in- 
dignantly re])lie> that Buckingham Palace was approaching 
completion, that no other jialace Avas being constructed, and 
that Mr. Wal])olc’s charge is thoi*efore an ^ idle tale.’ Mr. 
EdAvard Herries should make his researches a little deeper be- 
fore he A^entiires on confident contradictions f)f‘ this kind. Had 
he studied Avith care the proper authorities, he Avould have 
found that, up to August 1S27, l^arliament had received no in- 
timation that the Avorks at Buckingham House Avould not be 
completed for the original estimate of 252,690/. In 1828, hoAv- 
ever, a Select Committee discovered tliat the exj)ense already 
incurred exceeded 400,000/. lii 1829, the estimates av ere for- 
mally raised to 496,000/. ; and in 1831, after the commence- 
ment of a new reign, the cost had risen to 613,000/. Much of 
this expense had been forced on the architect, Mr. Nash, by the 
King himself ; the progress of the excess was concealed from 
the Treasury ; but, in the Avords of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, ‘ the successive govei'nrnents, who origi- 
^ nated and authorised this heavy expenditure of public money, 

^ did not use sufficient caution.’ 

Excessive expenditure Avas not the only scandal connected 
with the erection of Buckingham Palace. Parliament origi- 
nally proposed that the Avorks should be paid for out of the 
surplus land revenues of the CroAvn. But these revenues 
were diverted to other uses ; and the palace Avorks Avould ne-* 
cessarily have been stopped if some other funds had not been 
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made available for the purpose. In 1816, however, France 
had been compelled to pay a large compensation /or the losses 
which British subjects had incurred during the war, and the 
Treasury, on four separate occasions, applied to the palace 
works sums amounting in the aggregate to 250,000/. out of 
the surplus of this indemnity. The first of these irregular pay- 
ments was made in March, 1826 ; the last of them on June 26, 
1827. None of these improper transactions were commu- 
nicated to Parliament, and they seem to have been first dis- 
covered by a Committee appointed in 1828 to enquire into tJic 
condition of the public buildings. The revelation naturally 
created much sensation, and is referred to by Lord Ellen- 
borough in his Diary. Lord Ellenboroiigh evidently understood 
the discreditable nature of the transaction, and exiiressed his 
satisfaction that the Duke of Wellington had had nothing to 
do with it (Diary, i. 93). 

It is clear, therefore, that (ieorge TV. was ^ intent ’ on push- 
ing on the works at Buckingham Palace; that his architect 
was concealing from the Treasury the cost which he was in- 
curring; and that the Ministry was inisappro])riating funds 
for the purpose. The blame of these inisappro])riations must 
primarily rest with Lord Liverpool, Lord Goderich, and Mr. 
Canning. But ^Ir. Ilcrries was Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury when they were made ; he must have been cognisant 
of them ; and the King may naturally have desired to- retain 
him at the Treasury, and prevent the introduction of some less 
comidiant adviser. The seeming difiicidty, thcrclbrc, of ex- 
plaining George IV.’s motives for forcing Mr. Horrles on his 
Ministers is thurr. reni()v(‘d, and the reasons for his reprehensible 
conduct become jilain. 11*, however, the King’s conduct was 
especially repreliensible, it is fair to recollect thnt nothing but 
Lord Goderich’s weakness made it possible. Lord Goderkdi 
ought undoubtedly to have resigned his office rather than liave 
acceded to the King’s unconstitutional demands. His neglect 
to do so made him technically I’csponsible for the whole of the 
circumstances, and debars us from feeling any com])assion for 
him in the subsequent difficulties in which he was involved. 
We wish we could add that the whole responsibility rested 
with the King and Lord Goderich. But it is impossible to 
avoid contrasting the conduct of Lord Palmerston with the 
policy of Mr. Herries. Whatever else may be doubtful, it is 
at least certain that Lord Palmerston generously relieved Lord 
Goderich from a promise which was a source of embarrassment 
to his chief. It is equally certain that Mr. Herries declined to 
terminate the difficulty by refusing an office which his col- 
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leagues did not desire him to accept. It is a good thing iu 
politics as welL as in private life to recollect that, Avhere the 
right course seems doubtful, it is usually safe to take the road 
which, on personal grounds, seems least expedient. If Mr. 
Herries had adopted this rule in 1827, he would have saved 
himself much mortification, his colleagues many embarrass- 
ments, and his sons the pain of seeing their father called a 
creature of the King. 

At the beginning of September 1827, however, the Cabinet 
was nominally complete, and for rather more than two months 
nothing occurred to im])eril its existence. But in the pre- 
vious Session Mr. Herries had suggested, and Mr. Canning 
had agreed, that a Select Committee should be appointed in 
1828 to consider the financial condition of the country. Mr. 
Herries cvidentl)’^ desired to occupy the chair of this Com- 
mittee. The Whig members of the Cabinet, on the contrary, 
wished to exclude him from the chair and to place Lord 
Althorp in it. During November Mr. Tierney persuaded Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Goderich to as>ent to this arrangement, 
and received their authority to sound Lord Spencer on the 
subject of liis son’s assuming I he post. Oddly enough, the 
three ministers omitted to consult i\Ir. Herries himself on the 
point. Mr. Herries naturally resented their omission to do so. 
The Finance Committee was ^ his own child ; ’ he was respon- 
sible for the finance of* the country; and it was impossible for 
him to allow a st(‘p involvijig iiiij)ortant financial consequences 
to be taken without his approval or knowledge. He remon- 
strated ; Mr. Huskisson admitted that he was to blame, and 
wrote to Mr. Tierney to stop further negotiations with respect 
to the composition of the Comirittee till ‘ nearer to the time of* 
‘ meeting Parliament.’ It was, in fact, absolutely necessary 
to stop any such negotiations. Steps were actually in progress 
for the reconstruction of the Cabinet by the admission of Lord 
Holland and Lord Wellesley to it. No one had thought it 
necessary to consult ‘ the King’s Chancellor of the Exchequer ’ 
about the chiiirmanship of the Finance Committee. No one 
thought it necessary to speak to him about the reconstruction of 
the Cabinet. The first which he heard of the matter was 
that the negotiation had failed, and that Lord Goderich had 
consequently resigned office. Under such circumstances it was 
useless to think about the cliairmanship of the Finance Com- 
mittee. After a few days’ suspense, however. Lord Goderich 
was persuaded to resume his post, and Mr. Herries almost im- 
mediately wrote to him respecting the Committee. Poor Lord 
Goderich then discovered that he was in a new dilemma. Mr. 
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Herrics vii'tually refused to remain in office if Lord Althorp 
were placed in the chair of the Committee; Mr. Huskisson 
insisted on I'esigning if Lord Althorp were not appointed to it.. 
Had Lord Goderich been a stronger man, lie would probably 
have relieved himself of Mr. Herries’ presence in the Cabinet, 
and insisted on the admission of Lord Holland and Lord 
Wellesley to it. He had no nerve, however, for such a course, 
and, instead of it, hastened to the King to state his difficulties 
and receive his dismissal. George IV. sent for the Duke of 
Wellington, and the Goderich Administration was dissolved. 

It is obvious from this summary that the immediate cause of 
the downfall of the Ministry Avas the quarrel lie tween Mr. 
Huskisson and Mr. Herries on the chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee. The cause was stated clearly enough by Lord 
Goderich in the House of Lords. ^ Tlierc was,’ he said, ^ an 
‘ irreconcileable difference between two cd’ my colleagues. I 
^ found — painf ully found — that I could not bring them together. 

‘ I could not induce either of them to a ary his resolution,’ 
Lord Godericli s declaration ought to liavc been decisi\^e. Mr, 
Herries, however, Avas apparently unwilling to admit that his 
own i‘cfiisal to place Lord Althorp in the chair of a Select 
Committee had broken up the (xoA^emment. A Aveek after 
Lord Goderich s spcecli, he gaA c liis own account of the 
matter in the House of Commons. 

^ I siiv that circumstances ^*erc known boforti the date of my 
letter to those connected Avitli the (Government, wliich made tliem 
foresee the dissolution that Avas about to take place, i further say 
that this letter and j)roceeding of mine Avas lakon adA^antage of as a 
convenient opportunity for doing that Avliich sooner or later must 
have happened. 1 say that I knoAv it was so taken advantage of. I 
say that 1 know it has been discussed whether my letter should not 
be made use of in the manner it has been. Tliere is one other sub- 
ject to which 1 Avish to call the attention of tlio House. It has been 
stated in some of the public papers that I have held communication on 
the subject Avith the very highest jjorsonago in th(‘. State. Now I 
declare upon my word of honour as a gentleman, and as 1 hope to bo 
s;ived, that I have never had any commimi cation Avith any individual 
on the question out of the circle of my oavii colleagues. Nor did I, 
on my Avord of honour, make the least communication in the higli 
quarter alluded to.’ 

Emphatic language of this kind naturally ci’cated a ])ro- 
found sensation. The late Lord Claicndon, who happened 
to be present, Avrote to Mr. Herries to congratulate him on 
the favourable imjiression Avhich his exj)lanation had produced. 
Mr. EdAvard Herrie^^ prints Lord Clarendon’s letter as deci- 
sive evidence In his father’s favour.* We are sorry to dispel 
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the illusion, but we are bound to add that the favourable im- 
])ression soon disap])eared. The Opposition naturally declared 
that if Mr. Ilerries knew, as he said he knew, of a plot or 
cabal — as they called it — to destroy the Government, he was 
bound to reveal it ; and Mi*. Herries was forced to confess 
that his emphatic ^ I know ’ only meant ^ I believe.’ The night 
afterwards Lord Goderich ]>ositively denied the whole story, 
and two nights later on Mr. Herries, ^ at bay against a throng 
of fierce assailants,’ refused, in his son’s language, to enter 
into any further explanations, and (confined himself to the 
reiterated ex])ression of the conviction which he entertained 
{ii. 69). Mr. Edward Hi^rries seems incapable of realising 
th(‘ position of his father and his father’s critics. They de- 
manded proof of the knowledge w hich he professed to possess, 
and he had nothing to state Init his own convictions. One of 
them, indeed, had the dexterity to ask him whether, if he had 
consulted no one, anyone had con>nlted him, and Mr. Herries 
declined to answ^er tin* question. 

^ The impression left with regard to Herries is as unfavour- 

• able as possible,’ wu’ote Mr. Greville in his diary. Hardinge 
‘ tells me,’ wrote Lord Ellcnborough, lie was damaged and 
‘ the House against him.’ (Diary, i. 38.) We fear tliat Mr. 
Edwai’d Ilerries will l)e unable to shake the conclusion which 
was thus expressed by Sir H. Hardinge and Mr. Gi'cville. 
lie is, indeed, al)le to jiublish a paper whicli his father left be- 
hind him, in wdiich lie solemnly repeats that his determination 
was adopted by his own judgment and conviction alone, un- 
influenced by advice, suggestion, or communication from 
any quarter wdiatsoever (ii. 77). We have every desire to re- 
s])ect Mr. Herries’ assurance, as the word of an honest man ; 
but his posthumous explanation leaves the matter in an un- 
satisfactory condition. If it is con(*Iusive, why should Mr. 
Herries have refused to give it in the House ? But it is plain 
that it does not meet the question wdach was raised in the 
House. Mr. Herries was nut asked wdiethei* he had been in- 
fluenced by anyone’s advice, but wdiether he had been consulted 
by anyone. Mr. Edwaid Herries must forgive us for saying 
that his father’s denial of one question does not necessarily 
imjily that he denied the other. 

The point is of imjiortance from Mr. Herries’ point of 
view on account of an expression used by Lord Palmerston in 
his autobiography. Lord Palmerston says that Mr. Huskisson 
told him that ^ Herries had been thrown like a live shell into 
‘ the Cabinet to explode and blow us all up. At the appointed 

* time,’ Lord Palmerston goes on to say, ‘ he did explode ; he 
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^ picked a quarrel with Huskisson,’ &c. Lord Palmerston’s 
words certainly mean^ if they are construed strictly, that 
Mr. Herrics blew up the Cabinet at the time at which the 
King — who had thrust him into it — desired that it should ex- 
])lode. If Lord Palmerston really did mean this, he im])Iied 
little more than JMr. Tierney, who com])lained in the House 
of Commons that Mr. Herries had said nothing in the Cabinet 
respecting his o])jections to Lord Althorp’s appointment, and 
had left the Cabinet to put them in writing. ‘ It looked just 
^ as if he had agreed to bolster up the Government at night 
^ that he might blow it u]) the next morning.’ Lord Palmer- 
ston, of course, may have shared the opinion Avhich Mr. Tierney 
deliberately expressed. Mr. Edwarcl Herries, however, tliinks 
that, if Lord Palmerston had believed the story, he could not 
have sat in the W ellington Cabinet with a man whom he deemed 
guilty of sucli ^ odious treachery,’ and that, if he had not be- 
lieved it, he would not have left recorded for posthumous 
publication a monstrous accusation against a dead inan. He 
therefore insinuates that Lord Palmerston never wrotr* the 
autobiography at all. On that point we think that we may 
1)6 able to reassure Mr. Herries.. Through the favour of Lord 
Palmerston’s re])resentatives, we have had tlio opportunity oi' 
inspecting his autobiography, and there is no doubt whatever 
of its genuineness. The reasons which led to its composition, 
we may add, are told in Mr. Evelyn Ashley's lil'e of Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr, Herries will see that it is to the last de- 
gree unlikely that Lord Dalling should have seen the docu- 
ment until aftei' Lord Palmerston’s death. Therc‘ can b(^ no 
doubt, then, that Lord Palmerston did write the jdirase which. 
Mr. Herries thinks objectionable. But it does not at all follow 
that he intended to attach to it the offensive meaning which it 
perhaps bears, if strictly construed. When St. Paul says that 
the heir is under tutors and governors until the time ap- 
pointed of the father, he, of course, only moans that the lad is 
under restraint until he comes of age. In the same way Lord 
Palmerston probably means that it is the natun; of shells to 
explode ; that, if they are placed in an inflammable atmo- 
sphere, they are tolerably certain to explode ; and that Mr. 
Heriies — a shell under these conditions — did exi)lode ih due 
course. 

After the downfall of the Goderich Administration the 
Duke of Wellington succeeded in forming a ministry. Mr. 
Huskisson consented to remain in office ^ on condition thal 
^ Mr. Herries should not continue to hold the office of Chau- 
‘ cellor of the Exchequer ; ’ and Mr. Herrics, unaware of • Mr. 
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‘ Huskisson’s stipulation/ unwisely, as his son thinks, accepted 
the Mastership of the Mint (ii. 59). ^ The part of the trans- 

‘ action/ wrote Mr. Greville at the time, ^ which will appear 
‘ extraordinary is that, the Government liaving been broken 
^ up by a quarrel between liuskisson and Herries, the opposite 
‘ party come in, and both these niinisters remain with them.’ 

Every interest in Mr. Herries’ career ceased with the for- 
mation of the Wellington Administration, Once, indeed, on 
a later occasion, at the period of Mr. Huskisson’s retirement, 
the King formally suggested to the Duke of Wellington that 
Mr. Herries should return to the Exchequer ; and Mr. Herries, 
three days afterwards, himself proposed his own removal to a 
situation (jf labour and responsibility (ii. 88). But this re- 
newed joint action on the part of Mr. Herries and his 
fSovereign did not lead to a fresh dilciunui. The Duke pointed 
out the objections to the arrangement, softening his refusal by 
a graceful acknowledgment of Mr. Herries’ abilities. George 
I V. did not venture on replying to his new minister ; and 
Mr. Herries continued to draw the 2,000/. a year which his 
‘ mere sinecure ’ afforded him, without renewing his applica- 
tion for removal to another office. 

Mr. Herries, of course, fell with Ins ])arty in the autumn of 
1830, and reverted to his comfortable pc nsion as Commissary- 
in-Chief. In 1835, during the few months of Sir Robert Peel’s 
first administration, he filled tlie office of Secu’ctary at War ; 
in 1841 he had the misfortune to lose Ids seat at Harwich; 
and his absence from Parliament prevented Sir Robert Peel 
from including him in his second administration; in 1852, in 
the first Derby Ministry, he filled the office of President of 
the Board of Control, 

We have now referred to the leading ineddents in the public 
life of Mr. Herries, The task is, for many reasons, an ungrate- 
ful one. It seems ungenerous to find faidt with a meritorious 
public servant who, after faithfully discharging subordinate 
duties, was promoted to a sphere which he was not strong 
enough to fill. We would much rather praise the excellent 
service which Mr, Herries discharged up to 1826, than criticise 
the part which he played in 1827. On this point, however, 
we hive no alternative. Mr, Herries’ sons have thought fit 
to demand a verdict on their father^s condiud in 1827. They, 
not we, have stated the issue. They, not we, are responsible 
for the judgment. And what is our judgment? We do not 
know that we can express our own opinion more accurately 
than by citing the exact words which ' were used in these 
columns more than fifty years ago. 
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‘ Mr. Hcrries, a gentleman utterly unknown to the country and to 
Parliament, except in the subordinate situations of private secretary to 
Secretaries of the Treasury and Chancellors of the Exchequer, had 
been elevated to the place of a Commissary-General, afterwards of 
Auditor of the Civil List, and lastly had attained the height of his 
natural career by being made a Secretary to the Treasury. All at 
once it is said that the necessity of making him Chancellor of the 
Exchequer w«as felt, and he Avas made Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Without power, rank, talents for debate, influence of any kind, per- 
sonally or through his connexions.’ * 

Mr. Edward Herries has, of course, written two volumes to 
induce posterity to form a contrary conclusion. AV'e respect 
him for doing so, but we (iannot alter our judgment. It is a 
common saying that no one is a hero to his valet, but we may 
at least hope that every one is a hero to his sons. This 
country has produced few financiers, but it has at any rate 
seen many Ministers of Finance ; and we have no doubt that 
the sons of all the finance ministers who left children were im- 
pressed with the capacity Avhich their own fiithers displayed at 
the Exchequer. Mr. EdAvard Ilerrics quotes two pieces of 
evidence to prove his father’s superiority. l’'he first is a letter 
from Lord Brougham: ‘A. Baring, aftci’Avards Asliburtoii, 
^ said you Averc*, of all the men he had ever seen in the financial 
* department — and I think he added transacted business with- 
^ by far the most competent.’ The second is an opinion 
^ manifested mon^ tlian once to a permanent ])ubHc servant of 
^ high rank (on whose authority wo state the fact) by (then) 
^ Lord John Kiissell, who declared that, as he believed, Mr. 

^ Herries kncAV more of tin? finances of this country than any 
^ other man in England ’(ii. 277, 278). Wewill not comment on 
the obvious fact that both these pieces of testimony are merely 
hearsay evidence, and reject them on that ground. It is easy 
to meet them on tlieir merits. It is utterly imj^ossible that 
either Lord Ashburton or Lord John Russell could have in- 
tended to compare Mr. Herries with Sir Robert Peel or Mr. 
Gladstone. It is evident, therefore, that the competence and 
knowledge which they Avere thinking of were the competence 
and knowledge required in the subordinate advisers of a 
minister, and not the competence and knowledge require^ in a 
financier. They prove that good judges admitted, as we our- 
selves admit, that Mr. Hen-ies did excellent subaltern service ; 
they do not prove that he was fitted for the situation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


♦ Edinburgh Review, vol. xlvii. p. 255. 
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There are, indeed, only three things in the whole of the 
memoir before us, which would entitle Mr. Herries to a more 
favourable verdict. T^he first is that he advocated retrenchment 
in 1816 ; the second, that he was apparently in favour of im- 
posing an income-tax in 1828 ; the third, that he gave really 
useful assistance to Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Goulburn in 1841. 
On the first point he deserves infinite credit. But retrench- 
ment, at the time, was advocated by the whole Whig party. 
We cannot admit that the AVhig party consisted of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer in embryo; and Mr. Herries’ views, there- 
fore, though they prove his good sense, do not prove his finan- 
cial superiority. His disposition to revert to a ])roperty-tax 
in 1828 is a high proof of his sagacity. But Lord Althorp was 
undoubtedly gravitating to the same opinion ; and Lord 
Althorp, in Mr. Herries’ judgment — a judgment which we em- 
phatically repudiate — was ‘the very worst of the financial 
‘ managers who have liad charge of the Exchequer’ (ii. 209). 
Again, the friendly part which Mr. Heriies played towards 
Sir Rol)ert Peel and Mr. Cxoiilburn in 1841 does not affect 
our judgment. It seems that he found the two ministers, who 
had urgently summoned him, in difficulty about a financial 
operation. 

^ It did not appear to the })erson called in that the embarrassment, 
which, in his opinion, might have been avoided, was a very serious one, 
and he suggested means for its removal. Then ensued a curious incident, 
'^riie two lujads of the Treasury, closeted with a great capitalist, dis- 
cussed the terms of a proposed arrangement, while in an adjoining 
room their concealed counsellor [Mr. llerries] sat apart for occasional 
consultation.’ (ii, 105.) 

But this story exactly confirms our own conclusion that Mr. 
Herries was an excellent adviser ; it does not prove that he was 
a competent finance iniuister. All statesmen are forced to 
rely on persons below them for technical information which 
they do not possess themselves ; but it does not consequently 
follow that the minister should change places with his ad- 
visers, We have iio doubt that one of the authors of this very 
memoir has frequently given important assistance to Mr. Glad- 
stone ; but, with all respect for Sir Charles Herries, we can- 
not tHink that he should supplant Mr. Gladstone at the Ex- 
chequer. In the same way, we have no doubt that his long 
experience had given Mr. Herries a knowledge of financial de- 
tails which Sir Robert Peel did not possess ; but we do not 
consequently think that Mr. Herries was as competent a 
financier as Sir Robert Peel. 

But there are two other facts which, at first sight, seem 
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so weighty, that Ave have reserved them for the last. On 
April 19, 1829, Lord Ellenborough wrote to Mr. Herries: — 

* Our Indian finances are in a bad state, and very much re(|uire 
your experienced hand to bring them round. ... We must find a 
remedy, and none will be found until we can place one strong and 
practised mind at the head of the whole finance of the empire. . . . 
If you should be inclined to look at the office as one which you might 
possibly undertake, I am disposed to think that I should have no great 
difficulty in inducing the Directors to make it worth your while to 
go to India.’ (ii. 106.) 

Mr. Herries wrote t<^ refuse the appointment, and Lord 
Ellenborough then replied : — 

‘ I should hardly venture to think of creating the office I spoke to 
you of unless I was certain of being able to place you in it, for I 
know no other man I think fit.’ (ii. 108.) 

We are not surprised at the confidence with which Mr. 
Edward Herries produces this piece of evidence in his father’s 
favour. We own that when we read Loi'd Ellenborough’s 
opinion, we were almost induced to reconsider our own. But 
Mr. Edward Herries is tlie most unfortunate of authors. He 
no sooner produces Lord Elleiiborough’s letter tlian Lord Col- 
chester publishes Lord Ellenborough s diary; and we find that 
exactly one week before Mr. Herries was asked to reorganise 
the finances of India as the only fit man, lie was thought of 
for the Governorship of Bombay. But we will quote the two 
extracts from the diary, dated respectively the 12th and 16th 
of April, 1829 : — 

* The Chancellor approved highly of my notion of suggesting Herries 
for the government of Bombay, if the Directors will not have 
Courtney. He is useless to vSj and a discredit. Besides^ we want his 
place." (ii. 12.) 

‘ After the Cabinet I asked the Duke whether he still wished me to 
press Courtney upon the Directors. He said yes, he very much 
wanted liis place. I said it had occurred to me that Herries might 
take the Governorship of Bombay. It did not seem to have occurred 
to him. He said he thought Hemes would not go ; but he evidently 
thought it would he a very good thing if he would' (ii. 19.) 

Mr. Edward Herries thinks that Lord Palmerston was guilty 
of ^ odious treachery ’ for calling his father a shell which ex- 
ploded at the appointed time. We wonder whether we shall 
ever know his opinion of Lord Ellenborough. 

We are almost ashamed, after this story, to refer to the 
remnant of evidence in favour of Mr. Herries’ financial ability. 
Mr. Hart Davis, ^ a great commercial notability ’ and member 
for Bristol, wrote to him on November 26, 1827, that the ^ great 
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‘ stockholders put all their trust in you, and I can assure 
‘ you with truth that they would not at this moment hold 
^ any English stock if you were not the Chancellor of the 
* Exchequer ’ (ii. 2). We cannot, of course, tell whether these 
great stockholders all sold their stock six weeks afterwards 
when Mr. Herries ceased to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But we observe that the funds, which ought to have fallen on 
his resignation, were higher in January 1828 than in December 
1827. 

We have now finished our estimate of Mr. Herries’ career. 
We cannot admit that he was a great financier, or that Lord 
Palmerston was in error in styling him ^ the King’s Chancellor 
^ of the Exchequer and not Goderich’s.’ But we gladly allow 
that in many situations he proved himself a capable public 
servant and an honest man. He is not the first, and probably 
will not bo the last, example of the truth of Voltaire’s 
aphorism — 

‘ Tel brille an second rang qiii a’eclipse au premier.’ 


Art. V. — 1. Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on Conservancp Boards ^ Session 1877. 

2. Report from the Select Committee {of the House of Commons) 
on Thames Floods Prevention. 1877. 

3. Report from the Select Committee on Thames River {Pre- 
vention of Floods) Bill. 1877. 

4. f Cater and IVater Supply^ chiefly in reference to the British 
Islands. By Professor (). T. Ansted. London: 1878. 

5. Ram : llow^ when^ where y why^ it is measured. By G. J. 
Symons. London : 1867. 

damage recently caused, on the low-lying lands of many 
of the river valleys of England, by heavy floods, is justly 
regarded as intolerable. The evil, indeed, is by no means new ; 
but it is not one to which use reconciles the country. On the 
contrary, the effect of each recurrence of disastrous flood is 
cumulative. As regards the individual sufferers, their health 
is often permanently impaired, ^lnd their power of resistance 
to the diseases that damp brings in its train is ultimately 
broken doAvn. As regards the land, the long presence of un- 
drained flood w^ater turns rich pastures into hungry SAvamps, 
destroying all the finer grasses, which are replaced by semi- 
aquSLtic Aveeds. And as regards the rivers themselves, each neg- 
lected flood erodes the banks, and piles up fresh obstacles in 
VOL. CLTII. NO. CCCXJV. E E 
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the channels. The question is therefore extremely urgent, 
‘ What is to be done? ’ 

In the present state of the law it is impossible, in most cases, 
for any individual or association of individuals to take any 
effective action in the matter. On this point the evidence 
brought before the Committees of both Houses of Parliament is 
conclusive. During the Parliamentary Session of the year 
1877 three Committees, on the subject of Floods and the Con- 
servancy of Rivers, were sitting at the same time. The 
minutes of evidence taken before these three Committees, while 
marked by the desultory character attendant on this method 
of enquiry, contain a vast body of information. Landed pro- 
prietors, millowners, clerks of the peace, members of various 
local boards, and other persons variously interested in the 
conservancy of rivers, were examined. An attempt at any- 
thing like an abstract of this evidence would far exceed the 
space at our command. But it is not difficult to point out, 
in comparatively few words, the main points established by 
general consent, and also those features of the ease which may 
be regarded as yet open to discussion. 

It should be observed that the Committee of which Mr. 
Grant Duff was the chairman, though it made no report, was the 
only one of the three which enjoyed the advantage of having a 
definite proposal before it. In the other cases much of the 
time of the eminent men who formed the Comnnttees was 
wasted by the casual method of examination, which is un- 
avoidable when a public enquiry is commenced without any 
properly prejjared report or programme to serve as a guide to 
the information required. Such enquiries may be coinj)ared to 
what would take place in a court of law if cases were brought 
up for trial without pleadings, and without briefs for counsel. 
On the other hand it is to be observed that the enquiry before 
this Committee, though one of great local importance, espe- 
cially from a ratepayer’s ])oint of view, was not calculated to 
throw much light on the subject of inland floods, the evidence 
being confined to the limits of the tidal portion of the Thames. 
The endeavours of the opponents of the Bill were directed 
either to prevent the incidence of rates for the improvement 
of the river banks on their clients, or to show that the works 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works had tended to raise the 
high-water level of the river, and thus to increase the damage 
caused to great part of South London by inundation. 

All that concerns our present purpose, with regard to this 
long and unsettled contention, is this : It is unquestionable that 
all rivers are subject to continual change. There is no such 
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thing as permanence in their condition, any more than there is 
stagnation in their waters. If wisely and duly tended, they 
improve ; if neglected, they deteriorate. In the tidal portions 
of rivers, improvement of the channel has the effect of increas- 
ing the tidal range, making the high water higher, and the low 
water lower, than before. This action is going on in the 
Thames. Owing to the removal of old London Bridge, the 
dredging away of shoals by the Thames Conservancy, the 
embankment of the river in different places, and the removal 
of other obstacles, there has been, for the last forty odd years, 
a continuous increase in the tidal range of the river, not only 
in the port of London, but as high up as Teddington. ^ The 
^ mean low water of the entire year,’ writes Mr. Redman, 
M.LC.E., in a paper contributed to the Proceedings of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers in 1879, 

‘ is now one inch lower than any analysis made for forty-five years, 
;md the high water of the entire year is now nearly three inches higher 
than any year prior to 1875. . . . On January 21, 1878, the tide ebbed 
down to 23 feet 2 inches below Trinity high water, or lower than was 
fwer before recorded. . . . Abnormal tides, due to westerly gales 
during the equinoxes, with heavy land-floods, have attained to four 
feet, and 1 feet 0 inches, above that datum, or nine inches in excess of 
any previously recorded.’* 

The simple reply, then, to the complaint that the embankments 
of the metr()j)olitan work have increased the inundations of 
the Thames, is, that these embankments form a part of that 
series of works Avhich have improved, and are still improving, 
the navigation of the Thames. It is idle to discuss the ques- 
tion of distributing the share of the effect produced among the 
different works of improvement. Our object should be to add to 
what has been already done all that is still demanded for the 
safety of the metropolis. 

With regard to the other two enquiries, the first result of 
the evidence, with hardly a dissentient voice, is to the effect that 
legislation is absolutely necessary for the protection of our 
river valleys from floods. The second point established is the 
necessity of unity of control for each watershed district, 
‘ Your Committee,’ reports the House of Commons Committee 
of 1877, 

‘ consider it essential that whatever body may at any time have 


* Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. lix. p. 286. 
Since the above was written the flood tide of the Thames has risen, on 
January 18 last, to the height of five feet above Trinity high-water 
mark. 
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authority over any portion of the Thames, for the purposes of drainage 
and the prevention of floods, should also have control over the tribu- 
taries falling into it, for the same purposes, over such distances as the 
circumstances may require.’ 

‘ The Committee,’ are the w'ords of the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, 

‘ find that almost all the witnesses examinM by them are of opinion 
that, in order to secure uniformity and completeness of action in deal- 
ing with each river, each catchment area should, as a general rule, be 
placed under a single body of conservators, who should be responsible 
for maintaining the river, from its source to its outfall, in an efficient 
state, and in this view the Committee entirely concur. . . . Owing to 
the existence of several distinct authorities for the course of a single 
river, conflicts have arisen which arc fatal to the adoption of any 
uniform and comprehensive scheme for the conservancy of the river as 
a whole; and there is, moreover, an absence of responsibility, which 
may be held to account, in great measure, for the present neglected 
state of several important streams. 

‘ The difficulties which private legislation has placed in the way of 
any public system of conservancy are many and grave. It has been 
stated to the Committee that there are between 2,000 and 3,000 private 
Acts now in operation which relate to drainage, navigation, and 
matters of a similar kind ; and the interests of the several persons, or 
bodies of persons, in whose behalf these Acts were passed, ai e fref^uently 
found to conflict with the due exercise of the powers graiited under 
the public Acts above referred to.’ 

The third point, which results from the unanimous testimony 
of all the professional men whose advice has been sought, 
is referred to in the Report of the House of Lords Com- 
mittee in the words : ^ Rivers are found to differ so widely in 
‘ their characteristics that in the opinion of the Committee it 
^ would be impracticable to prescribe any general scheme of 
^ conservancy which would be applicable to all rivers without 
^ exception.’ This paragraph almost repeats the words of Sir 
John Hawkshaw : ‘You cannot give opinions upon these 
‘ questions without investigation. Every river has its own 
‘ peculiar regime^ and they all vary. There is no method of 
‘ treating rivers which applies to every river.’ In other words, 
a proper hydrographic survey of the entire basin of each river 
and its tributaries is a necessary preliminary for attempting 
with success any work whatever even of improvement. 

The only points of primary interest with i*egard to the 
general scheme to be adopted for this conservancy that arc left 
open by the reports before us are therefore those relating to 
the constitution of the several Conservancy Boards, the powers 
of rating, and the area over which the rating, for conservancy 
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purposes, ought to extend. As to the latter, the limits sug- 
gested by the evidence are, on the one hand, the successful 
treatment of great areas of fen country, where the whole of 
the district drained, whether upland or lowland, has contri- 
buted to the expense ; and on the other hand the statement 
that, in matters submitted to the vote of vestries or small local 
bodies, every expense, of any kind, and for any purpose, 
would be resisted. Into this portion of the subject we do 
not propose to enter, and that from the conviction that the 
first requirement of the country is the acquisition of hydro- 
y rap hie information on which all wise action must be based. 
When the surveys of the river basins are completed, the best 
arrangement of boards and sub-boards will to a great extent 
be indicated by engineering, considerations. 

A deputation of unusual importance had an interview in 
November last with the President of the Local Government 
Board on the subject of floods. The Duke of Bedford intro- 
duced the deputation. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons described the deputation as ^ representing pretty well 
^ every watershed in the kingdom.’ While personally most 
interested in the county of Cambridge and the levels, Mr. 
Brand truly remarked that the inhabitants of every watershed 
in tlie kingdom are directly interested in the matter. Mr. 
Magniac, M.P. for the county of Bedford, spoke of the fright- 
ful damage recently committed by the floods in that part of 
England; life, health, and property, to an enormous and 
incalculable extent, were, he said, at stake. He had en- 
deavoui ed to form an estimate of the value of the crops lost 
during last summer, and the figures had so staggered and 
frigliteiied him that he did not like to give them, for fear of 
being charged with exaggeration. He knew of tens of 
thousands of acres that were under water. He knew one 
farmer who had not seen a large portion of his fai’m, owing to 
submergence by flood, for two years, although he had to pay 
rent for it notwithstanding — ^ a condition of things that must 
‘ break the back of many small occupiers who had been 
^ similarly affected.’ Mr. Palmer, Q.C., member for Lincoln, 
said that his district had suffered more than almost any other 
part of the country. Mr. Coote, of Huntingdon, spoke of 
the ravages committed by floods during the last three years in 
the valley of the Ouse (the Cambridgeshire river of that name), 
which, with the Witham, the Welland, the Nen, the Stour, 
and the Black water, drains more than a tenth part of the sur- 
face of England and Wales. In that valley alone the keep 
of 30,000 cattle had been destroyed. Its fertility had been 
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permanently deteriorated by the continual presence of flood 
water, which had destroyed the finer grasses of the meadows, 
and replaced them by coarse aquatic weeds. In the town of 
Huntingdon the death-rate had nearly doubled. In many of 
the villages in the district people had been obliged to live 
during the whole of last summer in the upper rooms of their 
houses, and to be provisioned by boats. The unfortunate 
occupiers of land had nothing left to them but a legacy of 
disease to their cattle, and the destruction of their own health, 
happiness, and comfort. The Mayor of Salford and Mr. 
Johnson (representing Nottingham) pointed out that when 
corporations were enabled to protect themselves by dealing 
with floods in their own districts they only did so by increasing 
the evil for those below them. Other speakers dwelt upon 
the impossibility of bringing various local interests into har- 
mony, and the necessity that the legislation to be effected 
should be such as to enable general action to be taken for 
entire districts — a matter that was shown to be as necessary 
from an administrative as from an engineering point of view. 

While thoroughly agreeing with the members of this most 
respectable deputation as to the necessity of Government 
interference in the matter, we are unable fully to support the 
position that the floods of the last few years are altogether 
unprecedented in their rise. We find unquestionable evidence 
of the reduction of the flood line in the lower Severn valley by 
two feet in consequence of the improvements effected between 
1841 and 1860, As to the enormous advantages secured to 
many parts of the fen districts by the works on the Witham 
and the Nene there can be no doubt, although these improve- 
ments are not now very recent. But what has been most 
unexpected to ourselves is the evidence that in the Thames 
valley there was a higher flood on December 17, 1821, than 
any since recorded, and that the next highest, that of Novem- 
ber 18, 1852, was three inches higher than the great flood of 
January 11, 1877. These measurements are taken from 
a paper handed in to the House of Commons Committee 
(presided over by Mr. Coope) by Mr. Taylor, and are taken 
from observations of flood marks at Staines, made by two 
separate observers ; they do not, however, give the heights 
of floods in 1878 and 1879, the two years of heaviest rainfall 
ever yet recorded in England. In 1821 the height reached by 
the Thames above its bank at Staines was 7 feet, in 1823 
it was 6 feet 9 inches, and in 1824 5 feet 9 inches. Since 
1868 the height of 4 feet has been twice reached, on January 
10, 1869, and January 27, 1872. It has been exceeded on 
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November 18, 1875, on December 9, 1876, and on January 
11, 1877 (the last date of which we have the particulars), 
being 5 feet 8 inches on the first, 4 feet 8 inches on the second, 
and 5 feet 9 inches on the third of these dates. Before 1868 
the rises above 4 feet, in addition to those we have cited, were, 
5 feet 8 inches on January 19, 1828 ; 5 feet in February 
1831 ; 5 feet 7 inches on December 4, 1841 ; 4 feet 10 inches 
on October 31, 1848; 6 feet on November 18, 1852; 4 feet 
3 inches on January 17, 1866 ; and 4 feet 4 inches on March 
28, 1867. It is, of course, quite possible that the later floods 
may have been longer in their duration than was formerly the 
case. As to that, evidence is wanting ; but the testimony given 
as to the deterioration of the river, due to the loss of income 
caused by . the abstraction of river traffic by the railway com- 
panies, gives good ground to suppose that such may have 
been the case. As to positive height of flood, however, it will 
be seen that it has not been so formidable, as far as recorded, 
in the present decade as it was sixty years ago. This fact, as 
well as the contradictory opinions that are held by persons 
familiar with the subject as to the effect of land drainage in 
increasing the rapidity of floods, forms, however, but another 
proof of the great importance of proper observations of the 
height of the river and of the volume of its flow. And we have 
to observe that Mr. Curtis's record of only two floods in 1875, 
namely, on January 25 and on November 18, by no means 
tallies with either the dates or the rainfall quantities given in 
the six charts of Mr. Symons for the same year.* It is true 
that the latter gentleman states that nearly the whole of the 
land flooded at the end of October remained so until the latter 
part of November. Most of the rivers of central England 
were fuller than usual, Mr. Symons says, on October 18, when 
another heavy downpour of rain commenced, falling, on the 19th 
and 20th, over the whole of England and Wales to an average 
depth of two inches. Yet we have no record of flood at 
Staines in that year, except those of January and November. 
The absolute necessity of co-ordinating observations of rainfall 
with those (»f floods becomes very obvious from the comparison 
of these two registers kept by independent observers. 

This is very clearly illustrated by comparing the flood 
heights above cited with the diagram of ^ Fluctuations in the 
‘ Fall of Bain from 1726 to 1865 ’ contained in a diagram in a 
little book called ^ Rain,’ by Mr. G. J. Symons, published in 
1867. The heaviest rainfall there shown is that of the year 


* Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. xlv. p, 1. 
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1852, which was 38 per cen|:. above the mean. This accords 
with a flood rise of six feet at Staines. But 1872, in which 
the rainfall was 36 per cent, above the mean, has only a flood 
rise of four feet recorded; and 1851, a dry year, with 12 
per cent, below the mean rainfall, yet witnessed a flood three 
feet deep at Staines. On the other Iiand, since the above was 
written, the Severn has risen to the unprecedented height of 
sixteen feet at Shrewsbury, and the Cliairmaii of the Great 
Northern Railway has stated that two miles of that line were 
submerged to a depth of four feet, and remained for four 
months closed to traffic. These discrepancies show the absolute 
necessity of numerous records of observation. We now know 
little more than the fact that the six years, 1875-1880, have 
been the wettest, both individually and consecutively, ever 
known in England, the aggregate rainfall for the entire period 
having been 25 per cent, above the mean volume. 

One of the first points which, as it seems to us, ought to 
occur to the statesman, when a demand for legislation on a 
subject so deeply affecting the health and welfare of so large 
a proportion of the inhabitants of tlie country is urged upon 
his notice, is the fact that England is not the only country 
that is subject to injury from floods. The annual rainfall 
of England is very moderate, ranging, in ordinary years, 
from a little over twenty-four inches, in the valley of the 
Thames, to a little over forty-six inches in the valleys of the 
Usk and the Towey. Our rivers are but modest rivulets com- 
pared with those of many parts of Europe. The Thames, the 
longest of them, with a course of 225 miles, not very much 
less than that of the Adige, has a mean volume of flow of 
only a tenth of the volume of that river. But the mean flow 
of the Adige is only an eighth part of that of the Po. And 
the Po, in its turn, has only one-fiflh of the volume of the 
Danube, which great European river is thus equal in its mean 
discharge to 400 rivers each of the size of the Thames. The 
contrast between the utter ignorance of the volumes of our 
rivers, in their lowest, their average, and their highest condi- 
tion, in which, up to this time, we have been contented to 
abide, becomes almost incredible when compared with the exact 
knowledge of the hydrology of the respective countries which is 
readily accessible in France, in Italy, or in Austria. ^ When 
* rain falls,’ said M. Georges Lemoine in a paper contributed to 
the British Association in 1878, 

‘ the Ijeight of the floods which it will cause in the rivers of the water- 
shed is at once determined by the depth of rainfall. It is the duty of 
the State to give warning of this height, whenever it is serious. For 
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tlie Seine and its principal affluents problem has been solved in a 
manner that is almost definitive. This result is due to the very com- 
plete observations which were organised, owing to the care of M. 
Belgrand, by the Administration of the Pants et Chanssees, in 1854. 
Since 1855 they have been annually published. M. Belgrand has 
given Avarning of the floods of the Seine, at Paris three days, and at 
Mantes four days, in advance.’ 

The height of the great flood of 1866 was thus announced 
beforehand to Avithin six inches, and that of 1876 to within 
two inches, of the actual rise. This last flood rose twenty-two 
feet on the hydrometer of the Pont d’Austerlitz in Paris ; and 
the area submerged, only between Paris and Mantes, was 
6,450 acres. Owing to the warnings given not a life was lost, 
and the cattle were jdaced in safety. 

Prevision of this kind is only possible as the result of 
complete and Avcll-combined observations. liut there is a 
minor kind of prevision at wliich it is passible to arrive by very 
simple means, and the result of which AA'^ould be attended with 
great advantage in many cases, and notably in the case of 
the metropolis. By the erection of hydrometers, or river 
gauges, at properly selected points in the course of a river, 
and the record of the heights attained by the water, on each 
hydrometer, from day to day, it Avould be possible in a com- 
paratively short time to ascertain the curve of the surface of 
the river.* Thus, when a certain height Avas attained at one 
point, it Avould be easy to give immediate warning, by tele- 
graph, to the residents at such other parts of the river as 
would be endangered, of the corresponding height which, after 
a ^iven interval of time, the river Avould attain in their 
vicinity. This would be of signal service in the case of those 
parts of London Avhich are noAv liable to be overfloAved by the 
rise of the Thames, whenever an easterly wind coincides with 
an equinoctial spring tide. If an hydrometer A\^ere erected 
at Sheerness, or in such a position near the mouth of the 
Thames as should be indicated by practical experience, and 
the height of the flood tide watched whenever it Avas likely to 
threaten London, it Avould be easy to gain hour’s warning 
of the exact height that would be probably attained at Lon- 
don Bridge, or at any point on the river marked by an hy- 
drometer. If an overflowing tide Avere on its way up the 

* These instruments may be rendered self-registering. 

t On April 17, 1877, in an E.N.E. gale, high Avater in the port of 
London rose 6 feet 11 inches above high-water level at Sheerness. 
See Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
vol. lix. p. 286. 
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river, it would thus be quit% possible to take timely precautions 
at those spots where the banks are defective. 

The admirable state of scientific knowledge which has been 
attained with reference to the volume and movement of the 
river Seine is of comparatively recent date. In 1846, and 
again in 1852, great floods ravaged the valley of the Loire. 
So serious was the calamity in the latter year, that the Em- 
peror of the F rench personally visited the locality, in company 
with M. Ilouher, the Minister of Public Works; and on 
July 19 addressed to that minister a long letter on the subject, 
a translation of which was published in the ^ Times ’ news- 
paper on July 23, 1856. ‘ As to a general system,’ wrote the 

Emperor, ^ to be ado])ted in order to protect for the future 
‘ from such terrible scourges our rich valleys traversed by large 
® rivers, that is still Avanting, and must be absolutely and im- 
‘ mediately found.’ Word for word that statement may be 
repeated at this moment as applicable to our river valleys in 
England. 

^ At the present time,’ the letter proceeds to remark, ‘ every 
‘ one calls for a dyke, being satisfied Avith diverting the Avater 
‘ from himself, and throwing it on his neighbour.’ The letter 
then goes on to discuss at some length the subject of dykes, 
referring especially to the great dyke of Pinay, constructed 
in 1711, which in October 1855 supported the waters of the 
Loire at a height of seventy feet above their ordinary Ica cI, and 
saved Roanne from complete disaster. It may be remarked 
here that numerous projects for the establishment of storage 
basins Avere brought forward after the publication of this 
letter, one of Avhich, proposed by M. Couroy, contemplated 
the establishment of eighty-eight store-lakes on the Loire and 
its affluents. One of these basins Avas commenced in 1861 on 
the Furens, an affluent of the Loire, near St. Etienne ; but 
before the completion of the work its destiny Avas altered, and 
the water, which was retained by a bank fifty-four feet high, 
A\^as applied as a motive force. Signor Lombardini, the great 
Italian hydrographer, remarked in his memoir, published in 
1858, on the then recent floods of the Loire, that the basins 
proposed in the valleys of that river and of its affluent the 
Allier would have cost 2,600,000/. to store an aggregate 
quantity of 520,000,000 metric tons of water, and that the 
total eftect of such a Avithdrawal of the supply vrould only be 
the lowering, at the point of junction of the two streams, of 
the Allier by 2*30 feet, and of the Loire by 3*30 feet. This 
practical comment on a portion of the suggestions of the Eiu- 
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peror’s letter, however, only adds more force to its concluding 
paragraphs. 

‘ Lastly, I wish that, as already exists for some, the management of 
the great rivers should be confided to one person, in order that the 
direction may be unique and prompt in the moment of danger. I wish 
that the engineers who have acquired long experience in matters con- 
nected with rivers should be advanced on the spot, and not suddenly 
taken from their particular works ; for it frequently happens that an 
engineer who has devoted a part of his life either to the study of mari- 
time works on the sea-coast, or to hydraulic works in the interior, is 
suddenly, by being promoted, employed on another service, and the 
State loses the advantage of his special knowledge and the result of his 
long practical experience. What happened after the great inundation of 
1846 should serve as a lesson lor us. Much was said on the subject 
iii the Chambers, and very luminous reports were made, but no system 
was adopted, no clearly defined impulse given. Partial works only 
were executed, which, according to the opinion of scientific men, only 
tended, in consequence of their want of msemhle, to render the effects 
of the last scourge more disastrous.* 

The wisdom of these remarks is as conspicuous as is their 
applicability to the condition of the river valleys of England, 
with the one significant exception, that no ‘ luminous reports ’ 
on their state have been called for by the English Govern- 
ment.* 

Although it is anticipating the discussion of the important 
question of the causes of the increased impediments afforded 
to the escape of the flood waters of the English rivers, it may 
be well here to refer to the latest information afforded by the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers as to the 
progress of hydrographic knowledge in France. 

On November 4, 1878, the Minister of Public Works 
deposited at the Bureau of the Chamber of Deputies a draft 
Bill, providing for tlie systematising and improving the internal 
lla^ igation of France. The Bill thus I’ecommended, which is 
now law", provides for the classification and the improvement 
of the entire network of the internal water communication of 
France. It authorises the expenditure of 11,680,000/. on the 
improvement of existing water ways, of 16,800,000/. on the 


* III addition to the nearly complete organisation of the observations 
of the hydrology of the basin of the Seine, M. BeJgrand has sought to 
introduce the same system into the rest of France, and lias published a 
considerable number of important data for the period, from 1872 to 
1876, in the ‘Bulletin Meteorologique de TAssociation Scientifique.’ 
Efforts have been made in the same direction, for the Saone by M. 
Fournet, fqr the Meuse by M. Poincare, for the Loire ‘by Messrs. 
*Couroy, Collin, and Sainjon, and for the Garonne by M. Gros. 
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construction of new ones, and of an undetermined sum, which 
brings the probable total up to 40,000,000/., on the purchase 
of six lines of canal ; as to which the unjustifiable error, the 
report states, had been committed of allowing them to fall 
into the hands of the railway companies. The point to which 
we have more especially to call attention is the state of the 
hydrographic knowledge of the water ways of France which 
is indicated by the projects for this vast system of inland 
navigation as brought before the Legislature. In each ' of 
the reports as to the several river basins included in this mag- 
nificent scheme, which have been admirably drawn up by M. 
Krantz, a member of the National Assembly, ‘ the charac- 
^ teristic elements of the water courses ’ are distinctly tabu- 
lated. These tables comprise the designation of localities ; the 
distances, measured by the Avaterway ; the altitudes of the 
different points above the sea; the volumes of discharge, in the 
droughts and in the highest known floods ; and the proportion 
of low-water to high-water volume. No such table is now 
known to exist with reference to a single river in the United 
Kingdom. M. Georges Lernoine remarks wuth justice : ‘ En 
‘ Angleterre les observations, croyons-nous, manquent com- 
* pl^jtement.’ 

Nor is Italy, the cradle of the great engineering w^orks ot 
Roman times, in spite of her extreme youth as a united king- 
dom, behind France in her acquisition of that knowledge of 
her own hydrography which lies at the basis of national 
wealth and safety. 

‘ In the year 1872 great floods occurred in the river Po. The banks 
of the stream were broken through in many places, and a very large 
area of country suffered heavy damage. The Italian Government, with 
a view to prevent the recurrence of similar disasters, appointed, by 
royal decree of February 16, 1873, a commission composed of seven 
members, all of whom were men of the first distinction as hydraulic 
authorities, with instructions to prepare a complete survey of the basin 
of the river, in order to arrive at a decision as to the most appropriate 
measures to prevent future mischief of the kind.’ * 

If the Italian Government in 1872, or the French Govern- 
ment in 1856, instead of adopting the only rational plan of 
seeking the advice of the most competent scientific authorities 
as to the mode of dealing with a scientific question, had referred 
the investigation to parliamentary committees, none of the 
members of whom could by any chance have any accurate 
knowledge of what was required, of what questions were proper 

Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. xlix. p. 330. 
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to put, or of the proper persons to whom to put them, the 
devastations of the Po and the Adige, the Loire and the 
Saone, would no doubt be at this moment causing as much 
helpless misery as those of the Thames, the Trent, the Ouse, 
and the Witham. 

The first result of the appointment of the Italian Commission 
was the preparation of a complete section of the general course 
of the Po, together with its principal affluents and branches, 
which was completed, towards the end of 1874. The venerable 
Senator Lombardini, who is called the Nestor of Italian 
hydraulic engineers, was appointed honorary president of the 
Commission, The surveys were executed by the civil engi- 
neers of the respective provinces traversed by the rivers in 
question, assisted by youths detached from the ^ Schools of 
^ Application.’ 

The entire course of the Po was levelled on each bank. Where 
embankments existed the level of the crown of the embankments was 
taken ; in other places the natural banks of the river were indicated as 
accurately as possible. A number of permanent bench-marks were 
made, so as to render the result of the work permanently useful to the 
country. Cross sections of the river were taken at the same time, and 
referred to the distanc(\s, which are progressively numbered in kilo- 
metres. The sections show, besides the bench-marks, the crests of the 
banks, the levels of the meadows, the bottom of tlie channel, the lowest 
water levels in summer, and the mean and maximum depths of the 
river. The base line is taken as ♦12*81 feet below the mean sea level 
of the hydrometer of Porto Levan te. The length of the section on 
the right bank is 350 miles and (>00 yards, that on the left bank is 
310 miles and 411 yards. The observations include (1) a topo- 
graphical survey of the basin of the Po, on the scale of 4„-oV> oo > (2) a 
plan of the river course, showing banks and shores, on a scale of ;j „ 0 0 » 
(3) sections of the branches and mouths of the river, and of the principal 
embanked affluents, as far as the influence of the back-water of the Po 
is felt ; (4) main section of the river, on the scale of 4:o~o\)o <> longitudinal 
and -4^7^ vertical; (5) eighty-nine cross sections, taken between Pavia 
and the sea, across the embanked part of the course of the river ; and 
(6) above two luindred diagrams of the daily observations made on 
the principal hydrometers existing along the embanked portion of the 
river.’ 

We have transcribed the abstract which the highest pro- 
fessional authority in this country has published of this impor- 
tant work, as showing, more distinctly than could otlierwise be 
easily done, exactly what are the first steps to be taken in any 
intelligent mode of dealing with the question of floods. And 
it must be observed that the prevention, or rather the regu- 
lation, of floods, is only one part of that necessary hydro- 
logical supervision which must be enforced by any wise legis- 
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lation as to either water supply, irrigation, drainage, sewerage, 
river purification, or inland navigation. These are not so 
much separate questions, each of great national importance, as 
separate branches of the same great question. 

There is but one thing in which this hydrographic survey of 
the Po is deficient, namely, in a class of observations in which, 
owing to the energy and perseverance of one man, Mr. G. *7. 
Symons, and his unpaid assistants, this country is unusually rich ; 
we mean the observations of rainfall. The co-ordination of the 
measurement of the quantity of rain with that of the heights 
of the rivers, as indicated by the hydrometers, is the last link 
in this great chain of physical enquiry, and is a step that it 
is essential to take in oi^der to attain such power of prediction 
as has been verified in the valley of the Seine. 

A section of the course of the Bolognese Reno was made 
by the engineer Brighenti in 1840, and one of the course of 
the Arno by the engineer Manetti in 1850. An historical 
study of the most remarkable floods of the Po was made by 
the Chevalier Gallizia in 1878.* During the present century 
there has been, on an average, a serious flood every four years ; 
but no less than 262 rises above the ])oint of danger marked 
on the hydrometer at Pontelagoscuro have been recorded since 
the erection of that instrument in 1807. The six years 1801, 
1839, 1806, 1857, 1868, and 1872, are those which have wit- 
nessed the most abundant and disastrous floods of the Po. Of 
all these the most rapid in its rise occurred in October, 1857, 
when the river rose more than 24 feet in vertical height at 
Ostiglia. This flood owed its origin to the rivers and tor- 
rents of the Apennines, especially the Tanaro and the Scsia, 
which then attained the greatest height on record. On the 
other hand, the concurrent floods of the Lombard lakes were 
moderate. The Lago di Como rose 4'75 feet, and the Lago 
di Garda 2'70 feet only. But the Lago Maggiore rose 13 
feet, with an extraordinary rise of 4 '30 feet in twenty-four 
hours, on the 22nd — a phenomenon without parallel in that 
basin. In the provinces of Cuneo and of Turin the rivers 
rose with unwonted fury. The height above the danger-signal 
at Pontelagoscuro was 9*76 feet, and the rise at Ostiglia was 
26*80 feet. In the upper provinces of Pavia, Lodi, and 
Piacenza, more than twenty breaches of the banks occurred, 
extending for an aggregate huigth of a mile and a half. In- 
telligence of the flood was sent down the course of‘ the river 
by telegraph ; and the care of Lombardini was thus rewarded 


* Giornale del Genio Civile, an. xvi. p. 3. 
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by the preservation of the river banks in the Mantuan and 
Perrarese districts, although they were overflowed to the height 
of nearly two feet. In the inundation of 1872 the floods com- 
menced in October, in which month thirty-three breaches 
opened in the banks of the river, and the consequent inunda- 
tion was not reduced until the Aj>ril of the following year. 

From his study of the records of the floods of the Po, Signor 
(rallizia arrives at the conclusion that the progressive rise of 
the waters is a subject for grave anxiety. The observations 
at the hydrometer at Pontelagoscuro show that the height and 
outflow of the Po are annually increasing. The lowest inagra^ 
or summer drought, was in 1817, when the level of the water 
was 17 •70 feet below the point of danger. The greatest re- 
corded discharge was in 1872. Among the causes of the 
increase of floods the most effective is admitted to be the 
destruction of woods and forests on the hills. The improve- 
ments in agriculture, leading to a more rapid drainage, and 
the progress of the works of embankment on the river itself, 
as allowing increased rapidity of flow, also tend to raise the 
floods, especially in the lower reaches of the river. But on 
the Po, as on the Rhone, the Saone, and wherever the question 
has been investigated, it is to the destruction of cover, of wood, 
copse, thicket, or any kind of tree shelter, that the increased 
fury of the floods is mainly to be attributed. 

The magnitude of the j)roblcm of tlie eflicient control of the 
Po (justly styled by Virgil rex f aviornm^ as far as the Italian 
])eninsula is concerned) is presented in a very striking light by 
the statement of those few main elements of which w^e before 
spoke as tabulated for the French rivers. It issues from its 
cradle on Monte Viso at an altitude of 6,440 feet above the sea. 
It flows through a course of 460 miles, draining a mountain 
area of upwards of 15,000 square miles, and a valley surface of 

26.000 square miles more. The lowest flow is 214 metric tons 
of water per second, the mean flow 1,720 metric tons, the flood 

7.000 metric tons, or within seven per cent, of that of the Nile. 

It is not this great river alone, however, that has engaged 

the provident and intelligent care of the Government of 
Italy. Five years ago, at the Geographical International 
Congress held at Paris, Commander Baccarini, Director- 
General of Hydraulic Works in Italy, read a report on the 
Avater system of that kingdom,* which gave an abstract of 
a mass of valuable information collected, up to that time, by 

Le Aetjue e le trasforma/ioni iclrograiiehe in Italia : Cennu illustra- 
tivo di Alfredo Baccarini. Koma, Tip. Elzev. 1875. 
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the Public Works Department, being in fact an abstract of the 
main hydrographic data for the sixty-nine provinces of Italy 
indicating the area and population of each province, the topo- 
graphical position of the chief towns, and their respective 
heights above the sea ; the orography of the province, or 
distribution of hills and tableland ; the area of woods, lakes, 
bogs, and marshes ; the number, the length, the heights, and 
the minimum, mean, and maximum volumes of the water- 
courses ; and observations as to temperature, barometric pres- 
sure, and rainfall. If we ask what steps have been taken in 
this country towards procuring such information, with regard 
to our own river system, as the Government of the King of 
Italy has secured within the first fifteen years of the con- 
solidation of the kingdom, the answer is not one that does much 
credit to our mode of treating this important question. 

In the excellent Ordnance Map of England the nation pos- 
sesses a basis on wdiich such a series of observations as those 
arranged in tables by the Italian Government may be founded. 
It would be {possible for the officers of the Ordnance Survey to 
produce, at a very moderate cost, from their recorded observa- 
tions, the greater part of such a hydrographical compendium. 
The lengths of our rivers and streams are ascertainable, no 
doubt, from Ordnance data. As to the levels of the different 
points, much, if not all that is requisite, must have been col- 
lected for the purposes of the Ordnance Survey, though it is not 
accessible to the public. But for the volumetric fiow of the 
rivers hardly any data exist (except such observations of the 
height of floods as the Ordnance may possess); and even the 
few estimates which exist arc, as w'c shall presently show, 
uncertain or even contradictory. 

An appendix to the report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1877 contains a statement of 210 rivers of 
England and Wales, divided arbitrarily into five classes ac- 
cording to the area of their catchment basins. It is difficult to 
understand on what scientific principle that statement was 
drawm up, nor is its utility very obvious, as, even if the de- 
tails given were accurate, the utter want of arrangement 
renders them inconvenient for any practical use. As to their 
accuracy, all *that we can say is, that they by no means agree 
with the latest attempt made to bring together such facts as 
are on record as to our inland water supply. This is to be 
found in a volume published in 1878 by the late Professor 
Ansted, under the title of ^ Water and Water Supply.’ The 
general surface drainage of England is divided into seven 
principal systems or groups of rivers. The names of from 
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1,600 to 1,700 rivers (of the United Kingdom) are indexed, 
and such information as it is easy to extract from the Ordnance 
maps as to lengths and areas of basin are given. This work, 
however, shows most distinctly how little attention has been 
given to the subject of volumetric flow, and can only serve as a 
sort of convenient skeleton on which to arrange more full and 
systematic information. 

It is unfortunate that these two attempts to give some 
general view of the rivers of England should by no means 
agree, even in the very limited amount of information which 
tliey profess to afford. Thus against the seven drainage 
systems of Mr. Ansted, Mr. Grantham, who furnished the 
statement appended to the report above cited, sets ten first- 
(dass rivers each having catchment basins of 1,000 square 
miles and upwards. Among these he ranks as separate the 
Ouse, the Trent, and the Humber ; the latter being, in fact, the 
estuary formed by the confluence of the two former, with other 
affluents. The cat(!hment areas of the three Mr. Grantham 
gives as 8,979 square miles, Mr. Ansted as 10,500. None of 
the lengths exactly accord as given by the two writers. The 
Thames, which Mr. Ansted calls 225 miles long, Mr. Grant- 
ham sets down as 201 and the Tyne, which the former 
states to be 76 miles in length, the latter rates at 35 miles. 
The [)ublic is not greatly enlightened by conflicting accounts 
of this nature. 

It will be observed that the return of 1870, above cited, 
refers to navigable waters alone, and only to such of them 
as are in the hands of com])anies. As to our great public rivers 
no official information exists, except in cases of reports to the 
various conservancy boards, or papers read to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers ; nor is any knowledge attainable as to minor 
or non-navigable streams. In the Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers is to be found such information as has 
been, from time to time, brought before that body by its mem- 
bers and associates. A paper on the idver Thames was pre- 
sented to the Institution on March 27, 1877,* and discussed at 
some length. A section of the bed of the river, from London 
Bridge for a distance of forty-eight miles, to below the con- 
fluence of the Medway, was appended to the paper, but there are 
no cross sections, nor any sections or levels of the banks. In 
the discussion which ensued it transpired that ^ few records of 
‘ the flow of the Thames were accessible, and very different 
* estimates were to be found in treatises on the hydraulics of 

* Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. xlix. p. 17. 

VOL. CLIII. NO. CeeXIV. . F P 
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* rivers/ Thus Beardmore gives 45,000 cubic feet per minute 
as the ordinary discharge ; Rennie gives 80,220 cubic feet ; 
Stevenson gives 102,000 cubic feet. The ‘ Encyclopsedia 
^ Britannica ’ gives 475,000 cUbic feet, and 600,000 cubic feet 
as flood discharges; while Beardmore gave a maximum of 
400,000 cubic feet, and Professor Unwin, from a gauging of 
the river at the Albert Bridge, estimates a flood discharge 
that occurred in 1875 at 840,000 cubic feet per minute. The 
large quantity of whaler which certain of the London water 
companies are authorised to abstract from the Thames renders 
the determination of its minimum flow a matter of extreme 
importauce, even if regarded alone from a sanitary point of 
view. 

The question of the floods of the Thames was under dis- 
cussion on the occasion we have cited, and on several others. 
In December, 1861, on the reading of a paper by Mr. Bailey 
Denton on discharge from under-drainage, Mr. Bidder, the 
President of the Institution, pointed out the extreme import- 
ance of ascertaining how far the water^vay under bridges was 
sufficient to carry off the increased volumes of water Avhich land 
drainage was likely to huri'y into rivers. Sir John Rennie 
then stated that the level of the water in the low fen districts, 
drained by the Welland, the Witham, and the Xeiie, had been 
reduced t^'ee feet below the surface, which was considered to 
be sufficient, by improvement of the outfalls. He pointed out 
that getting rid of he water, in time of floods, was only a 
portion of the duty of the engineer, and that it was essential 
to obtain a control of the water at all times, as much for pur- 
poses of irrigation in time of drouglit as for ilischarge in time 
of heavy rain. On February 29, 1876, a discussion took 
place, at the same Institution, on the floods in England and 
Wales during 1875, which mainly illustrated the quantity and 
the distribution of the rainfall in that exceptionally wet year. It 
was then shown that a Jail of 5-3 inches in twenty -four hours 
was registered at Newport, 4*8 inches at Cardiff, and 4-64 
inches at Caerleon. This was on July fS. The Avon then 
rose ten feet above its usual summer level ; the Wye rose four- 
teen feet. The heights to which the Thames rose with the 
heavy rains of this year were not mentioned,* but the inapplica- 
bility of the projects for the mitigation of floods by flood-w^ater 
reservoirs, in the basin of the Thames, was distinctly shown. 
To provide for the impounding of a single inch of rainfall over 

* On November 18 the Thames rose 5 feet 8 inches above flood 
mark at Staines. 
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the catchment basin would entail an expenditure of 5,000,000/. 
In July 1875, the measured rainfall at twelve stations in the 
Thames valley ranged from 4*15 inches at Harlow to 6*33 
inches at Great Missenden. For September of the same year, 
it ranged from 1-87 inch at Selborne to 3'()8 inches at Comp-- 
ton Burrel. In the succeeding October, it ranged from 3*49 
inches at Harlow to 7*89 inches at Wantage; and in Novem- 
ber from 3*35 inches in North London to 5 *04 inches at Ciren- 
cester, The most serious flood in this year, in the Thames 
valley, was that of July 21, on the Cher well, the Kennet, and 
the Thames itself, below Reading. The central district of 
Fngland was most affected by this flood, the Gloucestershire 
Avon, the Cambridgeshire Ouse, the Nene, the upper Trent 
and its affluents, the Teme, and the upj)er Mersey, all pro- 
ducing serious inundations. In the yet heavier rainfall of 
fluly 14, 1875, the Severn and its great affluents, and the 
Trent, had the heaviest floods, and the valley of the Thames 
was comparatively uninjured. 

Although shorter in its course than the Thames, the river 
Severn discharges, in time of flood, a much larger volume of 
water than the former river. The rise of a Severn flood at 
\\T)rcestor Bridge is twenty-two feet, and its volume there 
was, in November 1852, ec[ual to a discharge of 1,446,470 
(‘ubic feet per second. But among the loud complaints 
which have been lujiiixi of late as to damage from floods, the 
name of the Severn has been rarely mentioned. The reason 
is that in 1841 the Severn Commissioners obtained parlia- 
mentary powers for the improvement of the river, and con- 
sulted the late Sir William Cubitt as their engineer. The 
channel of the Severn in the upper distru't was intersected by 
numerous fords, composed of beds of red sandstone rock, marl, 
and gravel, which, during the summer months, a(*tcd as natu- 
ral dams, dividing the river into a succession of deep and 
nearly quiescent pools, the fords forming rapids, with only some 
eighteen inches of water over them. The remedy adopted 
was the removal of these fourteen natural dams, which seriously 
impeded the discharge of the flood waters, and the erection of 
four solid weirs obliquely to the course of the stream, which 
divided this part of the river into four successive deep reaches, 
having a minimum depth of six feet. In connexion with each 
weir w'as made a lateral cut, including a lock, for the purpose 
of navigation. The fall of the Severn, at low water, is twenty- 
one^ feet (or twenty-one inches per mile) in the twelve miles be- 
tween Stourport and Worcester, and nearly ten feet (or 4*76 
inches per mile) in the twenty-eight miles between Worcester 
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and Gloucester. In 1860 it was found that the depth of the 
channel of the Severn had increased, in consequence of this 
judicious treatment, by from three to five feet, and that the 
highest flood level at Worcester had been lowered by two feet. 
Thus the regulation of the drainage proved eminently satisfac- 
tory. So, at least, it is stated in the reports read to the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, in 1845 and 1860, by the engineer 
of the Severn Commission. Butin January 1881 a meeting 
took place under the presidency of the Earl of Coventry with 
a view to memorialise tlie Severn Commissioners because of the 
floods then existing. It is thus evident that, while much that 
is of great value has been effected on the Severn, the necessity 
of a central authority for the collection and distribution of the 
facts and experience of all hydraulic works carried out on our 
different river courses is of great urgency. 

The fore^ointj account of what has been done in France and 
in Italy, in the way of obtaining such hydrographic informa- 
tion as is an indispensable preliminaiy for any intelligent attempt 
to bring river floods under efficient control, serves to show the 
lamentable want of accessible data of the same nature in the 
United Kingdom. At the same time it has afforded us an op- 
portunity of pointing out the sources from which a c^ertain por- 
tion of those data may be obtained. What are almost absolutely 
wanting in England are observations of the heights of river 
levels, in drought, in flood, and under ordinary circumstances ; 
and of the volumetric flow indicated by such heights. We are 
also almost entirely without information as to the state of the 
banks of any of our rivers, the openings alhnved for water- 
way, the obstructions caused by mills, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the profile of the bed and the section of the channel. 

On the other hand, if it were once determined to collect and 
arrange such data as already exist, and to make those observa- 
tions which are necessary to obtain a proper knowledge of our 
river systems, the materials in ]iart exist for completing por- 
tions of the hydrographic survey in whj^h the foreign tables 
are generally deficient. These are, first, the geologic survey, 
which in many parts of England has been completed, as a com- 
plement of the Ordnance map ; and secondly our numerous ob- 
servations as to rainfall. It is necessary to combine these two 
elements of hydrographic information, owing to the fact that 
the effect of a given quantity of rainfall is quite different when 
it falls on a pervious soil, and when it descends on rock, clay, or 
any impervious area. 

Mr. George James Symons has, for more than twenty 
years, been engaged in organising a corps of observers of the 
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fall of rain over the British islands. His attention has been 
almost wholly directed to the consideration of hydrological 
subjects, which include water as floating vapour, its deposit as 
rain, its discharge in floods, its percolation for the supply of 
wells, its flow into rivers, and its evaporation. The observers, 
whose records form the basis of the work annually published 
by Mr. Symons, under the title of ^ British Rainfall,’ now 
number nearly tAvo thousand. The whole of this work is done 
gratuitously and for the pure love of science. The value of 
the observations annually published is already very great ; 
and whenever the time arrives that the hydrology of the 
United Kingdom is treated as the requirements of civilisation 
demand, the services of Mr. Symons will prove indispensable. 

Reverting to the general European practice, we find that in 
SAvitzerland regular observations of liydrometric facts exist; 
they have been published for some years by a liydrometric 
Commission, originated by M, Ijauterburg. In Germany 
regular observations have been made on the principal rivers, 
but they are not published. As to the care bestowed by the 
Dutch and Belgian Governments on the supervision of their 
river rvgimo it is unnecessary to insist. It is a matter affect- 
ing the very existence of the Ijow Countries. But perhaps 
the most instructive lesson that can be** drawn from con- 
tinental experience as to the difl'ereuce between neglecting 
and intelligently caring for the courses of great rivers is 
supplied by Hungary. The regulation of the river Theiss 
is, according to a report on the catastrophe at Szegedin made 
by C. Herrich, Ministerial Counsel,^ in course of comple- 
tion on a plan of such magnitude as has never yet been at- 
tempted with reference to any great river. The success of the 
executed parts of the work, and the docility of the restrained 
river, have been so marvellous, that the Theiss may be pointed 
to as an example of what can be effected by the skill of the 
engineer Avhen ])rovided with due data. But the almost total 
destruction of Szegfdin was brought about exclusively by the 
obstinacy of the municipality of that town in carrying out 
the very principle of independent action that is sanctioned by 
the Acts for the creation of Urban and Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rities in England, and by the Bill brought into Parliament 
in 1879 for Rivers Conservancy. The municipality refused 
to take their share in the general system of the defensive 
works of the Theiss, and reaped a bitter harvest for their 
independence. 


* Magyar Mernok-es Epitesz-Eglyet Kcizlunye, vol. xiii. p. 245. 
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The length of the Theiss is 740 miles, that of the valley 
440 miles. The surface which, in the first third of the prc^scnt 
century, was often all under water, extends over 6,000 square 
miles. The levels are too low for drainage. On its lowest 
fifty miles the fall of the Theiss is only about one twenty- 
fourth part of that of the corresponding portion of the Rhine, 
and only a seventh part of that of the ‘ Po morto,’ or stagnant 
part of the Eridanus. In the highest part of the river where 
works have been started, the fall is under nine inches in the 
mile, at Tokay only three inches, and between Szegedin and 
the Theiss mouth, at Tittel on the Danube, only three-fifths of 
an inch per mile. The width of the northern part of the river 
is 120 yards, increasing to 13o yards at Tokay, and to 250 
yards at its junction with the Danube. The d(q)th increases, 
in that distance, from thirty to thirty-seven feet. The volume 
of water poured into the Danube is stated at 5,400 cubic yards 
per secc.nd. Floods exist, practically, for the whole year, and 
twenty years ago there were floods for ten years running. 
It would lead us too far from the subject of our own river 
floods to describe the scheme by which the Hungarian en- 
gineer Vasarhelyi, sup])orted by the Italian hydraulist Paleo- 
capa, has succeeded in ])i ()tecting 4,200 srpiare miles out of tin; 
6,C)00 formerly drowned. TJic alluvium of the Theiss lias 
been made to yield rich croi)s of wheat, maize, and tobacco. 
The revenue of the country has been increased by millions of 
florins annually, and the national wealth by hundreds of 
millions. 

The town of Szegedin, in spite of a very narrow escape 
from destruction in 1876, continued to assert its indepcndeiK C 
of the general system of improvement of the Theiss. The 
river was not widened, and the Maros tributary was not di- 
verted to a ])oint below the town, as require d by the engineers, 
and urged by the neighbouring local regulation boards. In 
fact the English plan was consistently carried out by the 
Szegedin urban authority. The destruction of a lai’ge part 
of the town, of which the population only has been saved, has, 
however, had the effect of convincing the municipality. Their 
share in the general plan is now being carried out, and their 
town may ultimately become emulous of Buda-Pest. 

We are perhaps too apt to regard rivers chiefly as pic- 
turesque features of inland scenery. Of their beauty in this 
respect there is, indeed, no doubt. Very few landscapes can 
long satisfy the eye in which there is no gleam of water. If 
anyone wishes to conti’ast the effect of the same contour of 
.country, rich with rolling plains, tufted woods, and romantic 
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mountain peaks in the distance, with and without water, let 
him glance over the golden valley of the Avon from the bluffs 
of the Cotswolds, or over the hams of the Severn from the 
beech-clad ridge of Birdlip. The tidal flow of the Severn is 
unusual among English rivers — indeed, among the rivers 
of the world — rising at Chepstow, on certain occasions, as 
much as forty-four feet. In consequence of this great change 
of level bright links of water may be seen gleaming in the sun 
from a distant point of view when the tide is high, which are 
lost when the ti<le is in ebb. The difference in the beauty of 
the landscape, as seen under the two conditions, is not readily 
to be forgotten. 

This, however, is but the view of the artist or of the poet. 
For the man who has any stake in the agricultural produce, or 
the busy industry of a country, a river is much more than a 
pictorial element of landscape. It is the visible presentment 
of an unsleeping energy, ever varying in its force, often 
varying in its mode of directing that force. The river is the 
reality which was symbolised by the legend of the spirit who 
might be summoned by the spells of the enchanter, but for 
whom it was thenceforth necessary to find constant work, on 
pain of being destroyed by the unexpended energy of the 
goblin. Very much of the present aspect of the world is due 
to the action of ri\ ers. That action, if unchecked, is hostile 
to man. The universal tendency of uncontrolled water, in 
rain, torrents, and rivers, is to plane down the suiface of the 
earth to one swainj)y level. 0\er vast districts this action 
annually goes on unchecked. The deltas of the largest rivers 
of the world are the abodes of fe\ci and of ague, vast tracts of 
boggy Syrtis continually encioaching on the sea from the spoil 
brouglit down from the uidands. The courses of most rivers 
have been divided by liydrographers into three zones. The 
Hrst is the zone of erosion, in which the rain, rapidly collect- 
ing into torrents, farrows the hillsides, and rolls down earth 
and pebbles to the \ alleys below. The second is the zone 
of transportation, through which, when swollen by floods, the 
rivers roll down the material that they have washed from 
the hills. The tliird is tlie zone of deposit, in which swamps 
and deltas encroach on the sea. No river, left to itself, will 
keep w ithin a well-defined and permanent cliannel. Still and 
smiling as may be the summer aspect of a stream, there is the 
fury of the wild beast in its nature. Even the small andcom- 
p^patively tranquil rivers of England are continually at work, 
here eroding their banks, there silting up their channels, in 
another place overflowing into marshes — everywhere demand- 
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ing the constant, and above all the intelligent, control of humane 
conservators. 

There are two planes, or nearly level surfaces, approxi- 
mately parallel to each other, between which the chief phe- 
nomena of river action occur. It is needful for the hydraulist 
to pay equal attention to each of the two, and to their mutual 
relation. They are the high-water, flood, or back-water level 
at its highest, and the ebb, low-Avater, or drainage level at its 
lowest. For the beneficial action of rivers it is generally 
desirable to maintain the first at as high a level, the second at 
as low a level, as the physical features of the locality allow. 
The high-water level, in tidal rivers, is that to which the flood 
tide will ascend when unchecked by artificial obstacles, or in 
consequence of neglect. In rivers above the influence of 
the tide this le^ el is that of the heaviest floods. Its height is 
available for purposes of navigation, of irrigation, of water 
storage and domestic supply, of scour, and of water power. 
The lower level is that of ebb spring tides in tidal estuaries, 
and of the river bottoms and valley drains in upland ^ alleys. 
It must be kept down, not only in order to prevent damage 
from flood, but to effect agricultural drainage, to prevent irri- 
gation from drowning land, to regulate the flow of currents, and 
to remove the obstacles to its own course which every riv er 
more or less creates under the influence of floods. The due 
regulation of a river system must pro\ide for the proper 
balance between the high-water and the low-water levels. 

It is thus obvious that the cry which some people have 
raised against mills is just one of those which ignorant j)ersons 
are so apt to echo on first making a very partial acquaintance 
with facts. No doubt there are mills which are neither more nor 
less than nuisances. The same maybe said of locks, weirs, and 
other contrivances, in themselves beneficial, but which, whether 
from neglect, from greediness, or frpm simple ignorance, have 
been placed or left where they do more harm than good. It 
may be the case that it is to the selfish use made by the miller 
of the water which he impounds that much damage is due. 
But it is far more common that the miller, like the farmer, is 
himself a sufferer from the ignorant neglect of the river. The 
principle of dividing a river of a certain inclination of bed into 
pounds, or successive levels, in which the level is kept up by 
weirs, is thoroughly sound. In many rivers it is essential to 
the maintenance of the regularity of the flow of water, as the 
beds and banks would be eroded by the current if it were 
allowed to run off freely. A weir is only the concentration, at 
a fit point, of those obstacles which the river would otherwise 
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continually form in its own bed with mischievous effect — that 
is to say, a weir properly designed and constructed, as a fit 
part of the general river system ; and that the power otherwise 
wasted by the fall of water at a weir should be utilised by a 
mill is a portion of national economy. We have already seen 
the imptovement that has been effected in the river Severn, 
both as to the maintenance of a nav'igable depth, and as to the 
discharge and lowering of floods, by Sir W. Cubitt’s oblique 
weirs. 

River floods, it is to be borne in mind, are not to be regarded 
as preventible evils. They are phenomena forming part of 
the general system of the hydrology of the country wliere 
they occur. They are, generally speaking, unavoidable ; to a 
certain extent they may be highly beneficial ; and the object 
which the hydraulist has to set before him is, not the preven- 
tion, but the control of floods. This will be obvious to any 
one who reflects on the extreme irregularity of the rainfall. 
The average depth of rain that falls in a year over the catch- 
ment area of the Thames is ascertained by the observations 
of Mr, Symons to be from twenty-four to twenty-fi\ e inches. 
On July 14, 1875, from one to three inches of rain fell, in 
twenty-four hours, at different stations in this watershed, 
from Harlow to Cirencester — that is to say, that tJie average 
supply of a whole month came down in a single day. Nor is 
it only in the proportion of tlilrty to one that the demands on 
the river for drainage became excessive. The absorption of 
rain by vegetation, by the soil, and by evaporation, is di- 
minished almost as much as the supply is augmented. Out of 
two inches fall in a month, probably not one quarter would 
enter the river. But the loss of the t\yo inches that fell in a 
day, due to these causes, would not be much more than a 
thirtieth part of the proportionate monthly loss. 

Where we possess measurements of the flow of rivers, we 
find that the difference between the lowest, the mean, and the 
flood volumes (when not depending on the melting of snow; 
is to some extent proportional to the difference in the rainfall. 
That it is not exactly so, depends, it is probable, on the irregu- 
larity of the local fall, and on the want of a sufficient num- 
ber of observations to determine the real fall over the whole 
watershed. Thus Professor Unwin’s determination of a flood 
volume of 840,000 cubic feet per minute may bo compared 
with Mr. Beardmore’s estimate of an ordinary discharge of 
45,000 cubic feet per minute for the Tliames, and with a 
minimum flow of 35,000 cubic feet per minute. In the case 
of the Po, as before cited, the flood volume is thirty- two times 
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as much as the discharge at the ma^ra, or time of drought. 
For the Tiber the proportion is twenty-eight to one, for the 
Adige twenty-five to one, for the Brenta forty to one. And 
none of these cases can be said to represent the rush of water 
which, for a few hours, may follow the burst of a water-spout 
on the hills, or an unusually heavy and prolonged rain. 
Under a waterspout which burst at Scarborough in 1867, a 
rain gauge that held a depth of nine inches of rain was filled 
and found running over. 

Regarding, therefore, the probability that provision has to 
be made for a temporary discharge of at least from twenty 
to thirty times the summer flow of a river, it is evident that 
the arrangenn nt of the channel is not a matter of perfect 
simplicity. Nature herself has taught the engineer how to 
deal with the problem of the summer and the winter flow of 
rivers. The broad and fertile valley of the Severn may be 
taken as an instance. . Over great part of the rich district 
watered by the Severn, a low, wide, level track of considerable 
width is furrowed by the channel which the river lias itself cut 
in the fertile alluvium. In ordinary times the river runs 
within this channel, in drought very much below the banks. 
In floods the whole valley becomes a river. When ocinii'- 
rences of this kind are regular, and the residents do not 
foolishly place buildings in the area subject to overflow, the 
result is extraordinary fertility, and little or no damage. It is 
only if a flood happens to come down Avhen the hay is cut and 
lying on the ground that the cultivator of the Severn hams 
has to pay a penalty, by ill-fortune, for the wealth annually 
afforded him by the Severn floods. 

We thus arrive at the necessity of providing, in any jiro- 
perly arranged river system, a double course or channel lor 
the water. The main bed, or ordinary channel of the river, 
should be so propoi'tioned to the volume of the ordinary flow 
as to prevent deposit or choking from want of water. A 
second or inundation channel must also be available, enclosed, 
where necessary, by special banks, and regarded as land sub- 
ject to inundation. This inundation channel will generally 
produce, if properly managed, abundant crops of hay. 

In cases where a river is embanked, and where the overflow 
channel is below the top of the river banks, a second and 
lower line of drainage is absolutely required. In many of our 
river valleys such a line now exists. When the river is 
divided into reaches, or pounds, the overflow water of the 
higher pound should be led into the main channel in the suc- 
ceeding and lower pound. By the due regulation of this system 
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the double function of irrigation and of drainage may be dis- 
charged in most of our river valleys. 

With regard to the magnitude of the hydrographic districts 
into which England is physically divided, no question can 
arise as to the four principal catchment areas of the Humber, 
the Wash, the Thames, and the Severn. The Dee and the 
Mersey, though now distinct in their outfall into the sea, may 
also with much propriety be grouped together. The sizes of 
these five natural provinces are such as to indicate the pro- 
priety of dealing with the intermediate portions of the island — 
we are not now speaking of Scotland — also as integral parts, 
making ten provinces in all. It is true that there are some 
individual rivers of importance, of which the Tyne may be 
taken as an example, which have already their own Boards of 
Conservators, and that in such cases objections may be, and in- 
deed have been, raised to bringing such independent authorities 
under the control of any more general inspecting po\ver. But 
considering the large size of those provinces of which, accord- 
ing to the general assent both of professional men and of com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament, no division can be other 
than mischievous, it would show a strange irregularity of 
aiTangement to make each smaller river that flows direct into 
the sea an administrative unit. The status and the pay of the 
engineer of the Severn valley, for example, would be widely 
dlferent from those of an officer avIio had charge alone of a 
minor river. We are not about to insist on any points ol’ 
detail ; but the general advantage that will ensue from an 
arrangement that would {n’ovide the Ijocal Go\ eminent Board 
with a professional council of ten eminent men, each respon- 
sible for the engineering of a great water province (from which 
their salaries would be contributed), is too obvious to need 
enlarging upon. Unless a machinery be adopted for keeping 
the hydraulists of one part of the country fully informed of 
the experience derived from the other districts, we shall be 
guilty of great waste of power. The subject has hitherto 
been regarded rather from a political than from a hydrological 
point of view. As to the first aspect, we have declined to 
enter into the subject of the constitution of the Boards, or the 
distribution, between general and local supervision, of the 
financial element of the question. As to the second, no hesita- 
tion can be felt by any person familiar with the science and 
practice of hydraulics. 

But we must yet go a step further in the direction of unity 
of control. Each river basin is, Tve may admit, whether it be 
large or small, so that it drain directly into the sea, an hydraulic 
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unit. But hydraulics, or the study of the outflow of water, 
forms only a portion of the general problem before us. The 
terms of that problem we have already given, as stated by 
Mr. Symons. Water, when once deposited in rain, follows the* 
distribution of catchment basins. Even here, however, the 
orology of a district — that is to say, the definition of its hills — 
is not all that it is requisite to study. Rain may fall on the 
westward slope of a line of hills, and may yet feed the sources 
of a river running to the east. The Cotswold hills afford an 
example of this. The western bluff of this oolitic range forms 
the eastern boundary of the valley of the Severn, from the 
junction of the Avon valley to Leckhampton Hill, near Chel- 
tenham. But the Avater that drains from this slope to the 
Severn is very little ; the dip of the strata is to the east ; and 
any rain that descends to an impervious bed on the slope or 
immediately at the foot of the Cotswolds is carried to feed the 
affluents, not of the Severn, but of the Thames. Thus, as far 
as concerns the actual rainfall that reaches the eartli, a certain 
inarch, or border land, may frequently exist on the confines of 
two river basins, as to the hydraulic tendency of which we 
must regard rather the facts of geology than those of physical 
topography. The great river j)r()vinccs are tlius to some 
extent united with one another, and the hydraulic authorities 
of any one of them will have occasion for relations wi}:h those 
of the adjoining districts. 

But if this is the case, to some extent, with the care of the 
rain after it has reached the earth, it is wholly impossible to 
prescribe any exact bounds for the meteorological part of the 
question. The hydrometrh* flow of rivers is but one element 
of the general hydrological problem. Sweeping aloft over the 
surface of the island, the rain-clouds pour down their contents 
with but little regard to the physical features of the country 
below. It is indeed ti ue that the higher the level of the 
country, the greater, all other things being alike, is the rain- 
fall. But even this general rule must be taken as subject 
to modifications. When we examine the rainfall at any 
moment, or for any given period of time, over all England, 
we shall at once perceive that it follows some laws quite dis- 
tinct from those of the demarcation of hydraulic provinces. 
On July 14-15, 1875, a heavy rain-cloud reached the south- 
western shores of England, and advanced with a uniform 
movement of about seventeen miles an hour to the east. At 
the rainfall stations in Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire 
from 4-^ to 6^ inches of rain fell in twenty-four hours. Aa^ 
tiie storm advanced, the fall became less heavy. The four-inch 
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fall did not extend over the whole of Wales, being bounded 
by the valley of the Dee to the north, and by the ridge of 
country parallel to the bank of the Severn on the south. 
The fall was again less to the north-east of the watersheds 
of the Severn and of the Thames. It was less, again, north 
of a line drawn from the estuary of the Wash to that of the 
Dee, and north of the Tweed it was inconsiderable in amount. 

On July 19 a steady fall occurred over the whole of Eng- 
land, varied only by two or three circular patches of very heavy 
rain on the basins of the Teme, the Cambridgeshire Ouse, and 
one or two very restricted localities. On July 20 upwards of 
an inch of rain fell over the whole of central England, and 
upwards of two inches over a tract about 200 miles long from 
east to west, and fifty miles from north to south. On October 9 
a heavy fall occurred over central England, especially in the 
dry district, extending north-east from Banbury towards 
Northampton. The fall at Banbury, and at all stations above 
it in the valley of the Cherwell, was three inches or upwards; 
consequently that river was excessively flooded, ,as was also 
the Avon, both at Stratford-upon-Avon and at Evesham, 
where, after the continued rain that fell to the 21st of the 
month, the I’iver rose thirteen feet one inch above its usual level. 
On October 1 9-21 the distribution of the rainfall was again 
different, a band or zone, of the depth of two inches of rainfall, 
extending, for a width of from fifty to seventy miles, from the 
Solent to the Humber, Upwards of three inches fell over part 
of Staffordshire, while less than one inch fell in the extreme 
south-west of England, in Pembrokeshire, and in the eastern 
and south-eastern counties. The great quantity of rain that 
fell in these two days upon the already saturated ground of the 
midland district of England flooded all the low-lying lands, and 
the area under water was greater than had ever been the case 
since 1852, the only recent case with which it could be com- 
pared. From the 14th to the 18th November the weather con- 
tinued to be of the same rainy type, and the result was that 
nearly the whole of the land flooded in October remained under 
water until the latter part of November. 

This brief indication of some of the salient features of the 
rainfall of the year of floods, 1875 — the great fall of which 
has since been far exceeded in 1878 and 1879 — shows how 
independent are the meteorological conditions of England from 
those of the physical geography of the island. It also shows 
the great national importance of a properly arranged re^try 
of the rainfall. Taken apart, the observations of each of Mr. 
*Symons’s 2,000 observers have no more value than that of any 
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casual observation of the height of a stream on a given 
Combined and digested, these observations give us a Very 
intelligible view of the fall of rain that occurs over the island. 
Yet further multiplied and continued for a series of years, they 
would reduce our knowledge of the ombrology of the country 
to the state of definite scientific information. 

It must be perfectly evident that, whatever may be said of 
the magnitude of hydraulic districts, there is but one unit for 
the registry of the rainfall, and that is the island of (xreat 
Britain. We liave seen that individual observations are use- 
less until they are combined. We have, we ho])e, shown that 
any combinations on a smaller scale than that of the island 
must fail to present as a whole the rainfall of any particular 
day or other period, and also would fail to inform the authori- 
ties of any particular watershed of the true character of an ob- 
served fall occurring over the sources of their sup])ly. Whether 
an exceptionally heavy fall is stri(‘tly local, is spread over a 
large irregular area of country, or is general to the island, 
makes a material difference in the effect on each hydraulic 
district. It is thus indispensable that rainfall observations 
shall be collected at one central station, from which, in case 
of need, timely warnings may be despatched to tJie several 
hydraulic districts. If this arrangement be combined with a 
proper series of observations for the regulation of the floods, 
it will be easy to prevent the loss of either cattle or crops in 
the case of the recurrence of the worst weather yet registered 
in Great Britain. 

We have said little as to the causes of the floods, and that 
chiefly on the ground that it is only by the survey of each 
river basin that anything worth attention can be said on that 
subject. As to the effect of land drainage on flood, the evidence 
is directly contradictory. As to mills, it is clear from the 
evidence that no sweeping conclusion is to be drawn. The 
utilit} , or otherfvdse, of any individual mill from an hydraulic 
point of view is a question only to be determined by the survey 
of the river on which it stands. 

There can be no doubt that it is within the jjower of the 
engineer so to control the course of our rivers as to secure the 
beneficent while averting the disastrous, eflfects of flood. There 
can be no doubt as to the remunerative or self-supporting 
value of any works properly carried out for such an end. It 
may be questioned whether a sum of money equal to the loss 
occasion^ by the floods of a single year, if properly expended, 
would not be enough to establish a very efficient control of thq 
floods of many years. Into questions of rating we do not enter 
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further than to point out that, however the money be raised, it 
ought actually only to take the form of a loan on the security 
of the land, as the increase of produce to be effected by sys- 
tematic reclamation and irrigation will be such as to replace the 
outlay within a very binef period. 

We have to add that Sir Archdale Palmer and Mr. Magniac, 
M.P. for Bedfordshire (who has brought in a Bill for the 
Conservancy of Rivers), have expressed their opinions in the 
columns of the ‘ Times,’ that the only way of obtaining what is 
required is to bring public opinion to beai* on the question. 
Mr. Magniac very justly comjdains f)l‘ the enormous expense, 
amounting to rather more than one shilling and sevenpence 
halfpenny per acre, to which the Thames Valley Drainage 
Commissioners were ])ut by the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament, which obliged them to define the limits of their jui is- 
diction by survey. This is but one instance of the cost to 
which the whole country will be put by any legislation that 
first enacts laws and then proceeds to collect Ihcts. To apply 
the same principle to England and Wales would cost more 
than 3,000,000/. On tlui true principle ot‘ the unity of control 
over a watershed the whole of this large sum is pure waste. 
It provides nom^ of the hydraulic information Avhich is wanted, 
but merely indicates the contour of a line of flood arbitrarily 
assumed to be probable. On the other hand, as an instance 
of the cost of survey where all arrangements are in the 
hand of the engineer in command, so that economy as well as 
convenience can be studied, wc can cite tin? gi eat trigonometric 
map of Palejstine. The field ^xoYk lor this map, which is on 
English Ordnance scale of one inch to the mile, is of an 
unusually intricate character, owing to the accentuation of 
the ground. But the whole 6,000 miles have been accurately 
surveyed at a cost of less than three-halfpence per acre. 
The main point on which w^e are anxious to have the public 
thoroughly with us is the very simple one of n'ot going to work 
until we know what is to be done. The first requisite is 
to know the real facts of the case. With a ])roper survey 
of the basin of a great river in his hand, any one out of hun- 
dreds of engineers can point out the steps that should be 
taken. Without such a survey, Lonibardini or Belgrand, no 
less than Sir John Hawkshaw, would refuse to venture even a 
general opinion. We trust it will not be for very much longer 
that England will lie under the disgrace of being almost the 
only one of the nations of Europe that remains in utter and 
contented ignorance of the meteorological and hydraulic facts of 
her numerous and beautiful river basius^ 
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Art. VI . — La Pellagra in Italia. Annali di Agricoltura. 

Published by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Home: 1880 . 

T>robably few persons in this country have ever heard of 
^ the pellagra ; and fewer still have any idea of the enor- 
mous importance and thrilling interest of the terrible sub- 
ject for Italians, and of the degree in which the mysterious 
circumstances surrounding it, and the world-wide impor- 
tance of the social problems connected with it, must interest 
everybody. The pellagra is a very horrible, very singular, 
and in many respects very mysterious, malady, which for 
somewhat more than a century past has afflicted certain very 
definitely separable portions of the population of certain pro- 
vinces of Italy. It seems to have been unknown before the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Some authorities maintain 
that a few cases of it may be traced in medical records of a 
much earlier period. But it is doubtful whether the disease 
was the same ; and it is certain tliat before the time mentioned 
it had not, at all events, assumed any such development as 
to render it a matter of national concern, or to attract the 
attention of medical observers and writers, as it has of late 
years done to a degree which, as will be seen in the following 
])ages, shows that the nation and the profession are thoroughly 
awakened to the vital importance of the subject. We arc 
sometimes told, and it is believed abroad, that the condition 
of the population of the west of Ireland in bad yeai's is the 
most deplorable that can be conceived. Our readers Avill know, 
when they have perused thi< article, that in some of the most 
fertile parts (»f Italy, with a radiant sun and a prolific soil, the 
condition of the peasantry is far \vorse than anything which 
has ever existed in the United Kingdom. 

It may be stated at starting that the volume, the title of 
which is prefixed to this article, is highly creditable to the 
department from which it emanates, and to the great variety of 
persons on whose reports, investigations, and studies it is based. 
It does not profess to solve any of the very difficult and in- 
volved questions which the consideration of the subject raises, 
or even to advocate any of the very many opinions which 
have been put forth concerning it. It simply registers an 
enormous quantity of facts, which have been collected mainly 
by the machinery of circular questions addressed to com- 
munal and medical authorities, and records the various, and in 
many respects contending, opinions which have been put for- 
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ward, with the grounds on which they are based. It will be 
seen that the medical profession, foremost as usual when any 
Avork needed in the material interests of humanity is to be done, 
have spared no amount of toil and thought upon the subject, 
with as yet no great or definite measure of success. 

We shall begin with a succinct but accurate description 
of the nature of the malady, and of the effects it ]>roduces in 
the victims to it. The earliest sensations of the person attacked 
consist of an itchiug, and redness of a somewhat erisypelatous 
appearance, in the hands and feet. This is ra[)idly followed 
by the disappearance of all subcutaneous adipose matter, and 
the diminution in volume of the entire body of the patient. 
The angular and j)ro trading parts of the person become 
markedly prominent. The skin becomes abnormally thin, 
wrinkled, dark yellow, and often blackish in colour, and covered 
Avith scales to a greater or lesser degree. The atrophy and* 
wasting away of the entire body soon become visible also in 
the muscular tissues, Avhich are rapidly reduced in volume. 
The pulse becomes continually more and more ra])id, thready, 
and evanescent. The temperature declines, the nails grow into 
the flesh, all the movements of the body are slow and languid ; 
the sensibility is notably diminished, sometimes to such a 
degree as to allow of the introduction of a needle Avithout its 
being perceived by the patient. ‘ Finally,' writes the author 
from whose description tlie above has been taken, ‘ the patient, 
dried up, hard to the touch, inert, apathetic, motionless, in- 
sentient, Avith sunken eyes and deadened look, becomes a mere 
mummy unconsciously aAvaiting the opening of his grave.’ 

Another author, Avriting of the someAvhat diversified manifes- 
tations of a slightly varied form of the disease, says that, in 
Avhat is called the sIoav /^c//^///m,the patient, after long sufferings, 
becomes more and more downcast and wasted aAvay. The 
skin becomes thin and corrugated, tlic muscles are insufficient, 
the heart small, the lungs inert ; the membranes become thin, 
and break ; haiinorrhage take place ; there is diminution of the 
blood -corpuscles, effusion of serum, obstinate costiv'cness, 
diarrhoea, great disturbance of the intellectual faculties, and 
the individual, imbecile, with blue lips, Avith the angles of the 
mouth drivelling, presents the most piteous spectacle that can 
be conceived. A tendency to suicide is a marked and well- 
recognised characteristic of the disease ; and it so frequently 
issues in madness as to render the provincial mad-houses in 
many cases insufficient. The compiler of the volume we are 
introducing to the reader thus sums up the general results of 
the disease. It predisposes the females to sterility and mis- 
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carriage. It renders the men incapable of labour, and compels 
them to become beggars, and eventually drives them mad. It 
produces a degenerate race, the individuals of which can only 
in special and exceptional cases be cured. It perturbs society 
in all its economic arrangements for the purpose of keeping 
alive those who live only to suffer and to consume, without 
working or producing. 

Having thus given some, but a very imperfect, idea of the 
horrible condition of those affected by the pellagra^ we will 
next proceed to indicate its rate of progress and develoinnent 
and present extent in Italy. And, in the first place, as to the 
parts of Italy subjected to the scourge. If a line be drawn 
across the peninsula from the shore of the Adriatic near Ascoli 
to the south of Ancona, and passing to the north of the Abruzzi 
be brought down to the Mediterranean coast a little to the 
.south of Rome, all the territory to the south of this line is 
wholly free from any taint of province of 

Siena and the contiguous province of tlic Tuscan Maremma 
to the north of the described line are also free, as is also the 
strip lying along the Ligurian coast. Tlic islands ol* Sicily and 
Sardinia are entirely exempt. All the other provinces of 
Italy, comprising the richest and most civilised parts of the 
country, are more or less infected with the disease - more or 
less, but the phrase embraces a very wide scale of difference. 
The volume published by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce gives the number of infected persons in every 
commune in the most minute detail, lint it will suffice for our 
present purpose to state, taking the facts from a map attached 
to the volume referred to which i< shaded to indicate the in- 
tensity of the infection, that the provinces of Brescia, Padua, 
Piacenza, and Ferrara are the most heavily afflicted. In the 
province, of Brescia llie victims of pellagra are more than 
eighty per thousand of tlic rural population ; in that of Padua 
more than fifty-seven per thousand ; in that of Piacenza more 
than fifty-one per thousand ; and in that of Ferrara more than 
fifty-five per thousand. Next in intensity of the scourge come 
Milan (the province), Bergamo, Cremona, Parma, Treviso, 
Venice, and Rovigo. In these provinces \\\e pellagrosi mimher 
from thirty to fifty per thousand of the rural population. 
Next come the provinces of Vicenza, Belluno, Udine, Lucca, 
in which the pellagrosi number from twenty to thirty of the 
rural population. Then we have Verona, Modena, Bologna, 
Pesaro, Arezzo, in which the victims of the disease number 
from ten to twenty of the rural population ; then Reggio and 
Forli, where from five to ten per thousand of the rural popu- 
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lation are affected ; and, lastly, the provinces of Turin, Novara, 
Como, Sondrio, Cunea, Alexandria, Pavia, Genoa, JMassa, 
liavenna, Florence, Pisa, Ancona, Macerata, Ascoli, Perugia, 
and Rome, in which the number of the diseased is less than 
five per thousand of tlie rural population. In recapitulation 
it may be said, speaking roughly, that all tlie northern half of 
flic peninsula is infected, and all the southern half free. It 
is necessary to bear this very singular fact in mind, for it is 
a cardinal one in the reasonins: and ar^vuments concerninir the 
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causes ot the disease. 

It will have been observed that in giving the above statisti- 
cal details the rural population has been mentioned as that to 
which they apj)ly ; and this brings us to one of the most sin- 
gular and at the same time significant facts In the history of 
this extraordinary malady. The inhabitants of cities and 
towns are never touched by it. Its ravages are confined ex- . 
^‘lusively to the rural labouring population. The poverty, 
misery, squalor, filth, which characterise the rural populations 
subject to it, may frequently be found in an equal degree among 
the lowest strata of the inhabitants of the towns ; but, whatever 
other evils and diseases they may produce, they do not produce 
yelluyra. In the tew cases wdiich may have been met with 
licre and there In some towns, it has invariably been found that 
the patient was an incomer from the country and liad brought 
the disease with him. It has moreover frequently occurred 
that persons coming to reside in a town, even in a condition of 
great misery, Avho have been afflicted by pellagra ^ have re- 
covered solely by means of their change of residence. These 
facts also, as it will be readily perceived, are of primary im- 
portance in the quest for the causa caitsans of the complaint. 

It may be ineiilioced here, for the prevention of hypotheses 
not in accordance with all the facts ot* the case, that, though 
Italy is afflicted by this scourge to a much greater degree than 
any other country, \\\e pellagra exists, andis recognised as such, 
in certain districts of France, of Spain, and of Roumania. 
As regards France, a Memoir by Dr. Petit, of Cette, printed 
in the volume under examination, shows that, although many 
notices of an obscure disease 'which probably was genuine 
pellagra may be met with at much earlier periods, it was not 
until 1818 that the subject received in France an amount of 
scientific attention likely to contribute to a real knowledge 
of the nature and etiology of the malady. It was Dr. Ilameau, 
of Bordeaux, who first in that year called the attention of the 
medical and scientific world to the subject. He does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been aware that the disease which had 
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attracted his attention and interest was the pellagra so well 
and disastrously known in Italy. This discovery was made 
shortly afterwards by Drs. Gintrac and Bonnet, of Bordeaux, 
and their suspicion of the truth was soon confirmed beyond the 
possibility of error by Dr. Arthaud, who had. examined the 
disease in Lombardy. Of the period of its first appearance in 
France it is admitted that nothing can now be known. The 
localities subject to it in that country may be divided into 
three groups, all in the south-west or south. The first is the 
region formed by the dei)artment of the Landes and of that 
part of the Gironde which is similar to the Landes in the 
character of Its soil. The cultivation of this district consists 
of millet, rye, a small quantity of maize, and a few rare 
vineyards. The soil does not suffice for the nourishment of 
the miserable populations which cultivate it. The work they 
perform is excessively severe ; they are very ill-fed ; sleep in 
their clothes ; and they and the wattled hovels in which they 
dwell are horribly filthy. Their food consists mainly of 
boiled millet meal, a little rye, mostly damaged, sometimes 
a few sardines, and rancid lard. They have no wine, and 
drink exclusively water, generally of very bad quality. Maize 
rarely enters into their diet. (This fact is important, and 
must be remembered. We shall have occasion to recur to it.) 
Dr. Petit states that the pellagra does not exist in Fi-aiice 
In the same pro[)ortions and intensity as in Italy. Yet he 
says that in certain communes of the Gironde there exist as 
many as 200 pellagn^s/ in 6,000 inhabitants, i.e. one in thirty. 
Yet, after having said this of certain communes of the 
Gironde, Dr. Fetit remarks that the department of the Landes 
is the part of Fiance where the disease rages with the 
greatest intensity. The second region of France, marked 
by the existence of pcUagroy consists of the departments of 
the Ilautes and Basses l^yrcnces. The population is terribly 
indigent, but hardly so much so as that of the district last 
under consideration. The third region is that known as the 
plain of Lauraguais, which belongs partly to the Hautc- 
Garonne and partly to the Aude. Unlike the case of the 
two above-^named districts, this plain is very fertile. Some, 
too, of the regions devastated by the pvUagi'o in Italy are 
among the richest In the world. But the unhappy beings 
who cultivate them are none the better off for that. The 
peasant wdio tills the plain of Lauraguais ^ works,’ says Dr. 
Petit, * for a mavSter who pays him with a portion of the croji. 
‘ Of this he sells the better portion, and eats the inferior part. 
* The money thus obtained, far from serving to improve his 
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^ nourishment^ is hoarded for the purchase of a scrap of land. 
* This is the great object of every peasant. It is difficult to 
^ form an idea of the labour and jndvation that he supports to 
^ attain it. He toils under the hottest sun like a beast of 
‘ burthen ; he clothes himself in rags ; he inhabits a dwelling 
Mvhere all is as it should not be,’ all with this object. Dr. 
Petit goes on to describe with much detail the miserably poor 
nourishment on which these men live. It is bad enough. But 
it may be said at once that the menu of the peasant of the 
Lauraguais is far superior to that t)f the Lombard tiller of the 
soil ; and that the latter would as soon think, and might as 
reasonably think, of apj)ropriating an estate in the moon, as of 
ever by any possibility being able to purchase enough land to 
furnish him with a grave ! ^ From all that we have said,’ con- 

tinues Dr. Petit, ^ it results that the pellagra is met with 
‘ only among the indigent. The rich are generally ’ — Italian 
authorities would say, invariably — ‘ exein])tcd from it.’ But 
it needs no scientific investigation to tell us this. This fact is 
but t(v:> abundantly clear; and is about the only fact as regards 
the etiology of the malady on which there can be, and never 
has been, any doubt. In concluding this short resume of 
Dr. Petit's report on the pellagra in France, it is necessary to 
remark that, whereas he has said, in sj^eaking of the j)easants of 
the Gironde, that maize rarely forms any part of their jxlimcn- 
tation, he says at a subsequent i)agc, after having enumerated 
all (he districts where the pellagra exists, and the Gironde 
among them, ^ in all these provinces the flour of this grain 
^ (maize) enters largely into the alimentation of the ])opula- 
^ tion.’ It will be seen presently that this contradiction is a 
very important one. 

As regards 8i)ain, a report presented to the .Veademy of 
iVIedlcal Sciences of Catalonia mentions certain communes of 
the Asturias, some districts of Lower Arragon, some parts of 
the provin(!c of Guadalajara, as infected by pellagra,^ and says 
that it exists sporadically in other parts of the country. It 
seems that the disease had not attracted any special obser- 
vation in S[)ain before 1835 ; and the Memoir presented to 
the Academy of Catalonia asserts that the disease is steadily 
and notably decreasing both as regards the numbers of indi- 
viduals assailed and the intensity of the attacks. The 
Memoir adduces a great mass of concurrent testimony to the 
fact, which it regards as perfectly proved, that pellagra, exists 
in districts where no maize is cultivated or used as food. On 
the other hand, it is asserted by the authors of the Memoir 
that in the Basque provinces and in the former kingdom of 
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Valencia, where maize is largely cultivated and consumed as 
food by the inhabitants, not a single case of pellagra is known 
to have ever existed. 

The Italian Consul at Galatz, called upon by his Govern- 
ment to report on the existence and conditions of pellagra in 
Koumania, declares it to be the general opinion in that country 
that the appearance of pellagra there was contemporaneous 
with the introduction of the cultivation of maize. lie agrees 
with everybody else who has written on the subject, that the 
malady attacks only the very poor and under-fed, and prevails 
most among those who use damaged maize corn. But infor- 
mation thus vague is of little value. The question is not 
whether pellagra, prevails most among those who use maize or 
damaged maize, but whether it is exclusively confined to either 
of these categories of persons. 

Having thus briefly mentioned the other parts of Europe 
besides Italy in Avliich the disease is known, and noticed those 
of the circumstances characterising it in each of them which 
are of importance hi the consideration of tlie etiology of it. we 
will return to the very sad and terrible picture which the 
large number of observers who have given special study to the 
subject in Italy present to us. And, in the first place, we will 
examine a very detailed and well-drawn report furnished by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pavia, which describes the 
general condition of the rural labouring population' In that 
province. In the province of Pavia, contrary to the custom of’ 
northern and central Italy, the land is not much subdivided 
into small projiertics. The soil Is very productive. Irrigation 
on a large scale has been, in nsc there for a very long time. 
So mncli so, that at the beginning of this century three- 
fourths of the district of Pavia itself, and five-eigliths of tlic 
district known as the Lomcllina, were subjected to a vei y 
complete system of irrigation. These proportions have been 
since increased by the opening of new canals, and espe- 
cially by the colossal work known as the Cavour Canal. The 
result of this combination of circumstances — of the size of 
the farms, and of the nature of the cultivation arising from 
the irrigation — has been to cause the administration and 
management of these farms to assume a gradually increasing 
resemblance to the methods and liabits of great industrial 
enterprises, and a proportionate dejiarture from the old ways 
and customs of agricultural life. 

‘ These vast properties,’ say the Pavian reporters, ‘ with the economical 
exigencies arising out of the cultivation of them, had the immediate 
effect of causing the small farms to disappear, and of abolishing the 
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small landowners, who little by little became reduced to the condition 
of mere labourers, depending on the great proprietors, and on the 
managers of these great agricultural establishments. Hence has come 
to pass the destruction of the old agrarian system, inasmuch as corn- 
fields, vineyards, and orchards, gave place to vast rice-grounds and 
water-meadows, which necessarily involve a different kind of life in the 
cultivators, and a progressive deterioration in the organic constitution 
itself of the population.’ 

About one-third of the district under consideration is in the 
hands of the owners. The other two-thirds are let on lease. 
The rural ^ colony ’ — eolonia — remarks the reporter, could not 
exist here, because the minutely divided cultivation, which is 
indispensable to that system, is incompatible with the nature 
of these great establishments. The ^ colony ’ system, which 
the writer refers to, consists in the division of the land into 
farms, each deemed large enougli to be cultivated by the 
family of the farmer, who cither pays a rent for it, or, as in Tus- 
cany, shares the produce in equal moieties with the proprietor. 
This last system, as it is seen in operation in Tuscany, has 
been criticised as anti-economical and opposed to agricultural 
improvement. But beyond all question the rural labouring 
population who live under it are the most happy, prosperous, 
and healthy in Europe. 

The labourers in the districts under examination are di- 
vided into three classes — tlic Jixed^ the salaried^ and the chance 
or disviujayed labourers. In the social scale, the second of these 
classes comes first. The reporter seems to have treated the 
so-called ‘ fixed ’ peasants first because of their greater num- 
ber. These ‘ fixed ’ labourers arc with their families hired for 
one or more years in such number as the manager may deem 
necessary ; and a contract, sometimes written, sometimes verbal, 
passes betw'ecn the parties, and generally runs from Martin- 
mas to Martinmas. This contract fixes the amount of wages 
and of allowances (of which more anon), the quantity of 
wood allowed for fuel, the exact number of pales to be used 
for the fence of the labourer’s garden, and the rent to be paid 
for his dwelling and garden. Not very long ago tBe dwelling 
and garden used to be given gratuitously. Such is no longer 
the case. Every labourer, whether fixed or salaried, has a 
fourth, or sometimes a third, of the produce of twelve perches 
of ground, the quantity needed for seed being deducted. This 
in the case of maize is worth to the labourer about eight hecto- 
litres of grain. The fixed wage is 50 centimes (fourpence 
halfpenny, paper currency) per diem. But, as the reporter 
reminds us, this is only paid for actual working days, which. 
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allowing for holidays and bad weather, can never be calculated 
at more than 240 in the year. This wage is the same as was 
customary before the commencement of the present order 
of things. But in those days the labourer also received his 
food, consisting of a stated quantity of soup and 14 ounces of 
maize bread from September 29 to April 24. From April to 
Septembei; a second meal of 14 ounces of maize bread, with 
salad, was given. ^ At the present time,’ says the reporter, 
^ the food which used to ))e given has been suppressed with- 
^ out any compensation of any kind ! ’ And he makes no 
further remark upon this most extraordinary fact ! That a 
whole rural population should have submitted, with tears and 
jzroans enough, but with no more violent manifestation of re- 
sistance, to such an arbitrary and oppressive innovation, seems 
very surprising, and is a most suggestive indication of the 
miserable and downtrodden condition of these unhappy peojde. 
According to ancient custom, the rural labourer in these dis- 
tricts receives in addition to the daily wage of his labour 
sundry small advantages, consisting nijiinly of a portion of 
the product of the soil, and certain customary percpiisites at 
harvest-time. But the rules and regulations Avhich govern 
these are exceedingly minute and complex, though observed 
with a strictness that testifies to the keenness with which the 
last penny of advantage is looked after on either side. It would 
take considerable space to make every part of the system in- 
telligible to a reader wholly unacquainted with the subject ; 
and fortunately the attempt to do so is unifecessary, because 
the very careful and diligent reporter whose statements we 
are following has, Avilh the utmost minuteness and accuracy, 
reduced every one of these subsidiary advantages and profits to 
its exact money value. The statement of the ‘ fixed ’ peasant’s 
yearly budget which results from his * calculation is as fol- 
lows ; — 

Wages for 200 ^ clajs .... 130 francs 

Profit on partial ])roducc of soil . .100 „ 

Other small allowances . . . 75 „ 

♦ aOf) ,, 

or just one (piipcr) franc, value ninepence, a day. 

Out of this sum he pays to his master for his dwelling 30 
francs ; and, as the reporter points out, in bad years, which he 


* In another place the reporter estimates the available days in the 
year at 240 only. We suppose that he here has taken them at 260 in 
order to avoid any possible suspicion of an attempt to colour the 
picture lie is dravriiig more blaekly than the truth Avarrants. 
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reckons at one in three, the falling off in the labourer’s sub- 
sidiary gains will reduce the franc to 80 centimes for each day 
in the year. To which, however, may be added, as the re- 
porter estimates, 80 francs a year for the wages of the field 
labour of his wife, thus bringing the entire sum on which the 
family has to subsist to 445 francs. 

‘ Thus,’ continues the reporter, ‘ his daily gain is one franc and 
twenty-one centimes, witli whicli he has not only to maintain liiniself 
and his wife, but also liis children and those who are too old to work ; 
to pay tliirty francs a year for hire of his dwelling; to provide him- 
s(di‘ with clothes, especially for the winter ; to buy flax or hemp for 
the prepiiration — God knows how ! — of some small articles of linen ; 
to save up, with long-sighted providence, some little matter lor a 
(laughter to take to her husband when she is married (it seems like a 
bitter irony to speak of such a thing) ; and to provide for sickness ! ’ 

It is generally imagined by Engllsluncn that Italians are not 
liard workers, given rather to lazy sliirking of work than other- 
wise. This may be so to a certain degree in the cities, where 
Englishmen mainly know them. Bui it should be understood 
that the work for whicli these Paviau cultivators of the rice- 
grounds receive the above-described rcmuiieratiou is labour 
compared with which a long day at the jdough-tail or at hedging 
and ditcliing is mere play and pleasant exorcise. It is labour 
of the most exhausting description, carried on under every 
circumstance calculated to aggravate its intensity, especially 
unhealthy, and demanding an ample and generous scale of 
nutriment for tlte restoration of the daily-exliausted vital 
energies. It need liardly be said that the food procurable by 
tlie means Avhich have been described can by no possibility be 
more than barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. 

‘ extreme gravity of this state of things,’ continues the reporter, 
after tlie completion of hfs estimate of the j)casaiit’s earnings, ‘ will be- 
come yet more evident if it is considered (1) that the condition of the 
rural labourer, as it is at the present day, especially in the difrtrict of 
Pavia, has become very notably worse than it was in 1850; (2) that 
the gains and allowances of* all the classes of Ja])ourers have remained 
stationary or have diminished, despite tlie general augmentation which 
lias taken place during the last twenty years in all other salaries and 
payments; (i^») that, as a result of tliese facts, at least 10,000 families 
of fixed ” jieasants are comjielled, if not to suffer the pangs of hunger 
habituall}'^, yet assuredly to make use of aliments unfit and insufficient 
to restore the vital energies Avorn out by excessive labour, or to in- 
vigorate an organism continually struggling against unhealthy and 
deleterious agencies; (4) that the peasant of this irrigated region, by 
reason of his having become degenerate as regards his physiejue, obtuse 
of mind, and devoid of any energy or special ajititude, cannot ameliorate 
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hift condition by applying himself during his days of compulsory idle- 
ness and the long winter evenings, to any of those subsidiary resources, 
by means of which the inhabitants of the Brianza and the sub-Alpine 
districts greatly benefit themselves. The peasants of those regions turn 
their hands to weaving, to blacksmith’s work, to lace or toy making, 
and, if all other resources fail, have recourse to emigration ; . all which 
aids and expedients are absolutely unknown to the brutalised and timid 
inhabitants of these lowlands, who are, in truth, more like working 
machines than thinking beings.* 

To this terrible picture the reporter, evidently wishing to be 
absolutely and accurately truthful, appends a remark to the 
effect that it must be observed that in the district of the 
Lomellina things are a little better; seeing that there the 
united labour of the peasant and his Avife may be reckoned to 
bring them ^ very nearly ’ one franc and a half per diem. 

The reporter then proceeds to consider the condition of the 
‘ salaried’ labourers, Avho form the aristocracy of their class. 
These fortunate persons enjoy a soinewliat higher rate of 
Avages, and a larger and greater number of perquisites and 
allow^anccs, into all the details of Avhich the writer enters 
with care and accuracy. But it is not necessary for us to 
follow him, because in this case also he reduces the whole to 
a money value, and thus shows that the gains of the^ salaried' 
labourer ^ are never less than 1 franc 37 ceiitinies a day, and, 

‘ computing the earnings of his Avife, come very near 1- franc 
^ 55 centimes.’ This is the case Avith the ordinary ^ salaried " 
labourer. The reporter goes on to show that on every farm 
there are certain superior emjdoymcnts Avhich arc better paid. 
The bailiff may have in pay and perquisites some 900 francs ii 
year ; the head of the cheese department perhaps somewhat 
more ; and others, employed as foremen and overseers, advan- 
tages in smaller degree, Avhich yet places them much above the 
rank and file in the social scale. But of course these favourites 
of fortune arc too fcAv in number to make any appreciable 
difference in the general features of the picture. 

Lastly come the ^ disengaged ’ labourers, whose lot is the 
worst of all. Of course, as the reporter remarks, they are 
subjected to ajl the vicissitudes and uncertainties of the in- 
exorable laAV of supply and demand. The price of their 
day’s labour, however, everything considered, may be averaged 
at 80 centimes a day, as nearly as may be 7t/. a day! At 
harvest-time they may get for a fcAV days 2 francs, or some- 
times even as much as 3 francs. But the period during which 
this is possible is so short that, as the reporter observes, it 
does not to any material degree alter the general features of 
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the case. The maximum of the wages of the disengaged 
labourer may, under the most favourable circumstances, rise, 
thinks the reporter, to 1 franc 25 centimes. But it must 
not be forgotten that this is for 220, or, at the utmost, 240 
days only in the year. About 7,500 families are living in the 
two districts under consideration in this most miserable condi- 
tion. It must 1)6 remembered also that there is no poor law, 
nor any similar legal provision against absolute starvation, in 
this country. There is in the city of Pavia a charitable institu- 
tion called the Pia casa dTndustria ; and there is a constant 
tendency of the most wretched of the rural poor to throng 
into the city. In the winter months accordingly the inmates 
of the Pia casa iC Industria rise to tenfold its normal popula- 
tion. In the year 1855 this institution contained 629 persons 
in June, and 16,870 in tlanuary. At the present day the 
inmates arc much more numerous. Of course, however, the 
last refuge of these unfortunates is the liospital. They are 
received into the various endowed hospitals, in which Italy is 
very rich, if their case is judged to be curable. If, as in the 
great number of cases, they are pronounced to be chronic 
sufferers, ^ these destitute rustics, rejected by the public estab- 
^ lishments, are condemned to drag out their miserable 
^ existences as it may please God ! ’ (The phrase is a shocking 
one in such a connexion.) ^And although it is true that 
^ there is a beneficent law which provides that chronic sufferers 
^ shall be received at the cost of the commune in which they 
‘ may have lived for the longest time, everybody knows how 
‘ hard a thing it is in practice to get together the necessary 
^ proofs, and how the law is but too often disobeyed from 
^ motives which it is not necessary to state.’ It is impossible, 
says the reporter, a little further on, to think without sorrow 
and shuddering of a mass of some thirty thousand families 
compelled to endure daily ten or eleven hours of most ex- 
hausting and unhealthy labour, for little, if anything, more 
than one franc per diem, with which, incredible as it seems, 
they have to support an entire family. The fact is, he goes 
on to say, that if they do not die of immediate famine from 
absolute want of food, they assuredly do die of chronic famine, 
caused by the bad quality as well as insufficiency of their 
food, which is not fitted to restore the expenditure of life. 

The flour of maize, either in the form of bread or of 
polenta — a kind of porridge or pudding made by boiling the 
maize meal with water — forms the basis of the food of these 
populations. Now, as the reporter so often quoted assures 
us, it is rarely tlie case that the peasant obtains this meal in a 
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good and wholesome state. Very frequently the maize does 
not perfectly ri])en in the northern parts of Italy, or at least 
has not perfectly ripened when it is harvested. Very often 
also the grain is stored in a more or less damp condition. The 
result of either of these circumstances is that the maize grain 
very quickly developes a fermentation, which is the first step 
towards rottenness, and which, there is strong reason to think, 
causes it to be in a very high degree deleterious. But the 
reporter of the Pavia Chamber of Commerce tells us that, 
even if the peasant carries grain in perfect condition to the 
}iiill, he is almost sure to receive back flour which is the pro- 
duce of damaged corn. The miller receives it, takes from it 
the deductions demanded by the unhappy grist-tax,^ generally, 
says the reporter, unfairly and exorbitantly made, and the 
deduction in payment for the grinding, and then delivers to 
the peasant not the flour from the corn he has brought, but a 
correspf)nding quantity from his store of already ground corn. 
And this, says the reporter, is almost always of the most 
detestable quality, the product probably of grain which the 
miller has received from peasants indebted to hinistdt. 

The reporter next- goes on to show the evils arising Irom 
the ignorance and negligence- -in great measure occasioned by 
absolute want of means to do better- -with which the peasant’s 
food is prepared. He takes his wretched and unwholesome 
maize meal, and mixes with water a sufficient quantity to last 
the family for eight days or more. He divides this into 
loaves of immense size, and puts them into an oven very 
insufficiently heated with probably wet wood, jind withdraws 
them after a very insufficient time, burned on tlic outside and 
wet and nearly raw in the iiisidc. In two or three days this 
horrible mass becomes acid and mouldy. But, as the reporter 
says, ^ hunger is stronger than disgust ; and the ])oor peasants 
^ are constrained by it to swallow a food than which nothing 
* can be conceived more foid and pernicious ; ’ and, ^ in one of 
^ the most fertile divstricts of Italy,’ those who cultivate it are 
^ compelled to live almost exclusively on a bread so abominable 
^ that in general the very pigs refuse it.’ 

The space at our command will not allow us to follow the 
Pavian reporter through the interesting pages in which he 
shows how fatally and almost inevitably the peasant is led to 
become the debtor of the miller or the usurer, in these regions 
generally one and the same person ; how from the moment 
he does so his ruin is sealed, and he has but to drag his 

In November 1<S80 this tax was partially abolished. 
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miserable limbs through the labour of the day for a short time 
till want and disease finish him. One little fact may, however, 
be gleaned from this part of the reporter’s work, for it is 
curious. In his impartial anxiety to state every circumstance 
that in any degree tends to alleviate the condition of these 
most miserable populations, he writes : ^ One small assistance 
‘ to their diet — the only one — the peasants find in the frogs, 

‘ which from April to September furnish a pleasant and whole- 
' some food, of which in this district more than five thousand 
‘ quintals are consumed annually ! ’ 

Having noticed as one element in the miserable sanitary 
condition of these populations the fact that the water they 
drink is almost invariably *of the worst possible description, 
the reporter goes on to speak of the habitations of the 
peasants of this rich and fertile soil, one or two passagCwS from 
his description of which, we think it well to translate. 

‘ The dwellings arc s(pialid and unwholesome, to a degree which no 
imagination could paint, and which must aflcct with horror every 
human mind. In truth, if any visitor should enter any one of the 
habitations of our labourers, even of tlie ‘‘ salaried ” class, wo would 
wager that the impression he would receive would remain with him to 
the latest day of his life. Tie would seCyln the undst uf the riche,9t fields 
of Itah/, amidst ndlivatiou which hrimjs the ^proprietor a larger profit 
than that of ang other district in the peninsula^ a cultivation vjhich^ for 
amount of production^ mag he compared to the best hJnglish or Flemish 
agriculture ; he ivonld scCy ive sag^ a population morallg reduced, to the 
condition of brutes^ and phgsicallg ruined bg the inhuman severitg of its 
labour^ by its iufuuious foodj and bg the shameful condition of its 
dwellings,^ 

It is nn necessary to follow the writer of this fearful sen- 
tence — not a partisan, not even an individual be it remem- 
bered, but the mouthpiece of a body of enlightened men, who 
are confessing the horrors of their own locality — into his 
minute description of the dens he has been speaking of. But 
the touch with which he finishes his review of this part of his 
subject must not be omitted. 

‘ The managers of these estates,’ he says, are anxious solely for the 
increase of their own profits, and therefore when they are able to obtain 
from the landlord the funds for any amelioration, it is spent exclusively 
on the barns, the cheese-houses, the haylol'ts, the stables, wliich, with a 
cruel contrast, are often seen admirably well-built and handsome, while 
the dwellings of the peasants seem, instead of the habitations of reason- 
ing beings, to be the dens of foul animals ! ’ 

With regard to the promotion of efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of the state of things, it is worth notice that the Chamber 
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of Commerce, whose views the reporter embodies, declares its 
conviction that the execution of any measures to be adopted 
must be entj usted to royal inspectors appointed for the pur- 
pose ; foi* that it is wholly vain to expect any good from any 
provisions the carrying out of which should be entrusted 
cither to the municipal o7* 2 )rovincial authorities, bodies created 
by election. 

To those political economists who, considering the lament- 
able state of things described in this report, may be disposed 
to find the cause in, or seek the remedy from, the despotic 
theory of supply and demand, it may be interesting to note 
that we find it stated in a separate report of the Prefect 
of Pavia to the Government that .the number of hands avail- 
able for ngricultural labour in that province is somewhat below 
the demand. This gentleman, it may be mentioned, estimates 
die average numbej* of days’ labour in the year at 280 instead 
of 260 estimated by the Chamber of Commerce of Pavia. W e 
arc disposed to think the latter the surer authority. 

In 187o the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce issued 
a circular to all the Prefects requiring replies to a series of 
questions respecting the condition of the rural labouring 
population. Wc have those replies before us; and, in answer 
to the question whether, and in what measure, agricultural 
wages have increased during the last ten years, we find that 
almost all the Prefects report a considerable rise ; frqm the 
case of Milan, where the price of disengaged day labour is 
reported to have become threefold what it Avas jireviously, and 
Como, Avhose Prefect briefly states that all agricultural labour 
has doubled in value, to the southern provinces, Avhere the 
returns speak of augmentations of from lo to 20 per cent. 
But Avc find no return on this subject from the P)’efect of Pavia. 
Many of the Prefects assign as a cause for the rise of Avages 
the increased dearness of provisions, and most of them point 
out that the rise in this res])ect has been such as to neutralise 
any benefit to the labourer from his increased Avages. 

Another series of returns from the Prefects in reply to 
questiojis submitted by the Minister as to the existing rela- 
tions and state of feeling betAveen the OAvners of the land 
and the peasants offers much that is interesting. But it is 
evident that when the replies to such questions arc not 
reducible to figures, the uncertainty Avhich attends them, by 
reason of the differing opinions, temperaments, capacity, and 
intelligence of those Avho are called upon to furnish them, 
renders them very unsafe data for the formation of a definite 
opinion. We have, for instance, in the series of returns Ave are 
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speaking of, diametrically contradictory statements from two 
adjoining provinces, the economical and social conditions of 
which do not seem to supply any intelligible cause for such 
difference. It may, however, be gathered from the replies 
generally that the relation between pi’oprietor and labourer is 
better in the hill country than in the plain, and in the north 
than in the south ; that it is decidedly much better where 
the soil is much divided and properties run small ; and that 
the difference is still more strongly marked between tenant 
farmers and landlords managing their own properties, the 
greater care of tlie latter for the labourers being strikingly 
manifest. Most of the Prefects report indeed that the farmers 
of leasehold estates have no care whatever for the labourers 
who work for them, and think of nothing save extracting the 
uttermost farthing of profit possible from their bargains. 

It will have been seen from the statistics given on a previous 
page that the province of Pavia is by no means one of those 
most afflicted by the pelUtyra. The cause of this probably is 
that the rural population does not live exclusively on maize, 
but is enabled to mix it with beans, which form a part of 
the customary allowances 2 ^^*<^viously spoken of. Still, we 
have chosen to give the above detailed account of the condition 
of the agricultural labourers in that province, because the 
able and careful report of the Pavian Chamber of Commerce 
may be accepted as true of those populations most afflicted 
by tlic scourge. Amid all the doubts which surround the 
subject and all the A^arielies of 02)inion which have been 2)ut 
forward by the great number of men of science Avho have given 
time and thought to the investigation of the disease, one thing 
stands out abundantly and j)ainfully clear. The pellayra 
visits only the indigent and under4ed. This is absolutely 
certain and undisinited. The remedy which would within a 
very short space of time render the horrible disease as much 
a thing of the past as the ‘ black death ’ or the ^ leprosy ’ is 
but too well known to every medical man who has ever dealt 
with it. A good ration of beef and wine administered every 
day to each patient, and each probable patient, would 
very soon put an end to it, and to all fear of its return ! But 
aas I . * . 

This knowledge would not, however, satisf;^ the medical 
enquirers who have made this malady their special study. 
Of course they are anxious to discover what is the imme- 
diate causa causans of this esj)ccial form of disease, in the hope 
that, inasmuch as all poverty, even the direst, does not produce 
pellagra f some remedy may be found less difficult of application 
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than that which has been mentioned. All indigent and half- 
starved men are not afflicted with pellagra. There are large 
communities of such persons among whom the disease has 
never been known, lint all those attacked by pellagra are 
indigent and half starved. 

Considering these facts, and casting about for a probable 
explanation of so special and peculiar a phenomenon, it struck 
the observex’s at a very early stage of their enquiries that the 
spread of pellagra in such proportions as to cause it to become 
a matter of national alarm was contemporaneous with the 
introduction into Italy on a lai’gc scale of maize or Indian 
coim. Gran Turco^ or fruinentoney as it is usually called in 
Italy ; and a little further enquiry showed that the spread of 
the disease appeared to coincide locally Avith the spread of the 
maize cultivation. Hence the first hasty conclusion that the 
pellagra Avas caused by feeding on Gran Tiirco, But there 
Avere abundant instances of perfectly sound and liealthy popu- 
lations Avho used the Gran Turco, But not exclusively, 
replied the accusers of that plant. The Gran Turco pro- 
duces pellagra, in those Avho are fed upon it to the exclusion 
of any other aliment. A little fish, a little milk, a small 
quantity of green vegetables habitually added ^to the diet, 
are sufficient to prevent the result in question. An adequate 
portion of Avine or spirits will have the same effect. The 
populations afflicted by futllagra are too poor to have^ many 
drunkards among them. But the few cases of drunkards 
which have been observed among these people are sufficient to 
sliOAv that the drunkard never suffers from pellagra. An ex- 
clusive diet of maize, then, has the effect of producing this 
fearful malady ? But districts are to be found where this con- 
dition exists, yet the effect in question does not folloAv. En- 
quiries inade among the hill districts to the north of the 
Lago di Garda have convinced us that many of the hill agricul- 
tural families live exclusively on maize, though no such disease 
as Hie pellagra Avas ever heard of in the district. Here, then, 
the enquirei’s Averc thrown back on fresh investigations and 
further consideration of the circumstances. And this led to 
the belief, now Ave imagine generally accepted, that the disease 
is produced by the use of maize in a deteriorated condition. It 
is pointed o\\t that in many instances the Gran Turco does 
not fully and propeidy ripen in the north of Italy, AAdiile in the 
south it ripens perfectly, and there pellagra is not known. It 
k further shown that, even if the grain has been harvested 
fully ripe, it is often stored up damp, or so badly stored as to 
become damp from subsequent Avetting. And it appearsi^o 
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be proved that the grain in question is especially liable to 
rapid and serious deterioration from such causes. The lament- 
able account, which has been given in detail, of the condition 
of the Pavian peasant, has shown how frequently even in those 
cases in which the peasant’s own grain is good, the flour 
which he is compelled to eat is bad. These combined facts 
have led to the conclusion that the mouhl developed by the 
Gran Tnreo during the process of fermentation from damp- 
ness contains a specific poison which produces pellagra in those 
who consume it. To this it was objected that the flour of Gran 
Tnreo in this deteriorated condition, however bad it might 
be, may be administered to the human subject without causing 
the slightest observable mischief or disturbance of any kind. 
The reply is that this poison, like many others, is fatal to a 
weakened, exhausted organism, though powerless against a 
vigorous and healthy one. And we thus reach the conclusion 
that pellagra is caused by the exclusive use of a diet of 
damaged Indian corn by persons in a poor and weak condition 
of body. If the diet is not exclusive of otlier substances, the 
result will not follow, as is shown by the absolute exemption 
of the miserable inliabitants of the cities in those very pro- 
vinces which tre most ravaged by the disease. If the maize 
be sound and of good quality, the result will not follow, as 
is shown by the entire exemption of many communities which 
use it exclusively. But all difficulty in the matter is not yet 
at an end. It has been asserted, as the reader of the fore- 
going pages has seen, that pellagra, is believed to exist among 
populations where tlie use of maize is unknown ! But, in the 
first place, every medical man knows how difficult is the task 
of y)ronounciiig on the absolute identity of two cases of disease 
observed by different investigators. Much caution is neces- 
sary and much doubt justifiable before accepting as certain 
the statements of the existence of true pellagra where the 
Gran T^frrohunkno^vu. But, even granting that the disease, 
which has been observed among populations using no maize, 
is the true pellagra, it does not follow, because it is proved 
that the use of maize under certain conditions produces a cer- 
tain disease, that nothing else can j)rc|luce it. If it be shown 
pellagra in certain places and under certain conditions may 
be produced by causes unconnected with the use of the Gran 
T urco, that docs not necessarily invalidate the conclusion that, 
in the Italian provinces devastated by it, the true causa can- 
sans of the disease is the use of damaged maize as the ex- 
clusive diet of the afflicted populations. And, looking at the 
vast "'inass of evidence which has been brought to bear upon 
rOL. CLIII. NO. ceexiv. JI H 
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the subject, and is arrayed in the volume we have been ex- 
amining, it may be admitted as i)roved that this is the case. 

We have sought, but have been unable to obtain, any trust- 
worthy information as to the amount of return which capital 
invested in land produces in Italy, and especially in the pro- 
vinces subjected to pellagra. It is stated in the volume before 
us, and, indeed, is well known, that these provinces are 
among the richest of all the agricultural districts of Italy. 
Probably they may be said to be among the richest in Europe. 
It is cursorily mentioned that these lands may be expected to 
yield about four per cent, on capital invested in the purchase 
of them. One would like to know, however, at what rent per 
acre the land is let in those cases — the majority — in which it 
is farmed. But this information we have been unable to get ; 
it is not among the very numerous and multifarious facts 
collected by the statistical department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 

Doubtless if the proj)rietors of the lands on which these 
miserable populations exist in a condition which might more 
properly be called a living death, were interrogated on the 
subject, they would urge the crushing Aveight of taxation, 
which diminishes the value of their estates to point leaving 
little for the labourer’s share of the Avealth Avhich he produces. 
And certainly the amount of the tax on real proj)crty in 
Italy Avould appear very startling to our more fortunately 
circumstanced people. The tax in question differs very con- 
siderably in amount in the different provinces of the peninsula. 
This difference is, and is admitted to be, altogether unjust 
and unreasonable. It is the subject of continual complaint. 
But as the southern ])rovinces are those which are most 
lightly taxed, and as the larger pro])ortion of radical deputies 
comes from the south, there is not much hope of the equalisa- 
tion of the incidence of taxation from a radical Government. 
The variation in the amount wdiich real property pays to 
the State ranges from thirty to fifty per cent. Lombardy 
is among the more highly taxed regions. Now, one need not 
be prepared to admit that this tremendous taxation justifies 
the state of things disclosed in the foregoing pages, in order 
to perceive that it must very powerfully contribute to cause it. 
And it is equally evident that, of all the national expenditure 
of Italy, the sum Avhich represents the cost of her huge army, 
is that which most fatally overweights her financial })ower and 
renders alleviation of this terrible taxation impossible. Thus 
Ave seem to arrive with fairly logical accuracy at the conclu- 
sion that the populations of the districts Ave have been con- 
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sideriug are reduced to something very little better than cre- 
tinism^ in order that Italy may have a strong army 1 

But now let us see, as some very interesting returns made 
to the Ministry of War enable us to do, how far such a method 
of proceeding achieves the results it aims at. The returns in 
question ap})ly to the year 1877, and give the numbers of 
those in each province, who at the drawing for the conscrip- 
tion were rejected by the medical officers of the army as unfit 
for service by reason of their physical condition, together 
Avith the total number of the young men liable to the con- 
sCri])tion that year. For the entire kingdom, the young men 
subjected to medical examination that year numbered 188,474 ; 
and of these the rejected (not including those below the stan- 
dard of height, but only those disqualified by disease or 
deformity) amounted to 44,326. Now, observing the pro- 
[)ortion wliicli these two numbers bear to each other, avo shall 
learn something from the following table : — 



j Ti)1:il N'iidiIh ) j 

lli‘j('ctod 

! ]\‘r Cent. 

Piedmont . 

- ! if), 570 , 

0, 4 13 

, 25*10 

Londvirdy . 


7,860 

32-03 

V euetia . 

10,812 ! 

4,412 

: 26-12 

Tuscany 

. . : lo,li88 

3,180 

i 23-75 

Emilia. 

. ; 11,521 ! 

2,802 

' 10-01 

Tlie illarcda's 

. . 0,170 

1,100 

22 56 

niiil)ria 

. ' ;i,07(; ; 

02 4 

23-24 

Ivomc (Province } . 

. . 5.274 ; 

1,231 

23-3 1 

Naples (l^rovhh.f^) 

51,001 

10,280 

: 10-05 

Sardinia 

. . 1,425 

1,068 

2 4-14 

Sicily 

10,172 

4,528 

i 23-25 


It a})])ears therefore that Lombardy, which comprises the 
greater i)art of the districts afflicted by the pellagra^ offers 
to the recruiting officer a larger ju’oportion of young men 
unfittcHl by their physical condition to serve in tlie army than 
any other province of the peninsula. And assuredly it is the 
richest, must fertile, and most productive. The difference 
between the nunibci’ ol' lads rejected in Lombardy — more than 
32 per cent., and the number similarly rejected in the ex-king- 
dom of Naples — only just over 19 per cent. — is enormous, and 
very striking. In the general spread of education, and in all 
that is commonly held to constitute civilisation, Lombardy is 
unquestionably far in advance of Naples. Yet the animal man 
seems to flourish with much greater vigour and health in 
Naples than in Lombardy ! But in Naples the tax on real pro- 
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perty is much lighter than in Lombardy ; and it seems im- 
possible to shut one’s eyes to the relation between these two 
facts. In fact, in those districts which are principally ravaged 
by the disease the race is rapidly and unmistakeably degene- 
rating. And the evil is increasing. It is true that in some 
provinces a movement of amelioration has taken place ; as, 
lor instance, in the province of Como. But, turning to the 
replies to the question whether the wages of the agricultural 
[)opulation had increased, which, ns mentioned above, was 
addressed by the Minister to the Prefects of all the pro- 
vinces, we find the Prefect of Como stating that they have 
in his district been doubled ; and it is there that the pellagra 
has diminished its ravages. 

It would be easy to give from the volume we have been 
examining the numbers of those suffering, at the date it was 
compiled, from pellagra. But the notices taken from far 
more imperfect sources of the numbers existing at dates from 
fifty to twenty years ago arc too fragmentary and uncertain 
to su})ply any general and accurate idea of tlic increase of 
the disease In the different localities. The mere reproduction 
of scattered and isolated fads would be veryJ:cdions to the 
reader without leaving him in possession of any ade([uate 
estimate of the general rate of the enemy’s advance. It must 
suffice to state generally that in those localities in \vhicli it 
lias most strongly established itself, it is still, despite all that 
modern science has as yet accomplished, increasing. To this 
it may be added — as the X'eader will jirobably deem sufficiently 
shown by the preceding pages — that, wdiatever conclusion 
medical seieuce may arrive at as to the specific and immcfliatc 
cause of the malady, the only real and efficacious remedy w ill 
be found to consist in the general ameliora'^ion of the un- 
speakably and disgracefully Avretched (‘condition of the agri- 
cultural labourers. The question, in other Avords, is, as 
regards its practical imjxortancc, not so much a medical as ti 
social and economical one ; and, of all the many questions 
belonging to the same category which are suggested to the 
student of political economy by the present condition of Italy, 
it is perhaps the most perplexing, and at the same time the 
most anxious and the most fearfully interesting. 
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Akt. VII . — Remmiscences of Thomas Carlifle. Edited bv 

James Anthony FiiouDE. Two vols. London: 1881/ 

A GRAVE in a humble kirkyard in Dumfriesshire has recently 

closed over the remains of one of th(^ most eminent men 
of letters whom Scotland has produced in this century, to 
whose memory we are especially anxious to pay our tribute of 
personal respect and regard. For the earlier literary life of 
Thomas Carlyle was closely connected with this Journal. He 
had eaten of our salt ; the oldest and most distinguished of 
our own predecessors had ]>een tlic friend and adviser of a 
man whose genius Lord Jeffrey was one of the first to discern, 
although it was essentially unlike his own ; and we may still 
say, without undue partiality, that Carlyle’s contributions to 
the ^ Edinburgh Review ’ — the article on ^ Burns,’ * the article 
(‘iititlcd ^ Signs of the Time's,’ t and the article entitled 
‘ Characteristics,’ J are not inferior to any of his later works, 
and may be said to contain the pith and marrow of them all, 
without the blemishes of a corrupt style and the paradoxes of 
an unsettled faith. It is, and will ever remain, the honour 
and glory of Thomas Carlyle that he contended without ceas- 
ing for wliat he termed the fb/namlval energy of the human 
soul in opposition to the tendencies of a mechanical age. Ilis 
whole work was an indignant protest against the malerialism 
of modern science, and an assertion of the spiritual dignity and 
duty of man. lie ])oar('d forth a torrent of scorn and invec- 
tive against the vulgar passions and motives which degrade 
society ; he poured Ibrth in a perpetual autliem his veneration 
for the higher powers to which he attached all that is noble, 
heroic, dutiful, and true in human life. This mode of thought, 
expressed in highly rhetorical and eccentric language, and 
enhanced by a strong northern dialect, a rugged aspect, and 
blunt manners, gave him the denu'anour of a mystic, or, as 
some said, of a })rophet. His influence over the younger 
generations of this century became considerable ; his works, 
which had not found much acceptance when first written, 
became popular ; and his authority has extended beyond the 
circulation of his writings. Doubtless, then, he proclaimed, or 
was supposed to proclaim, either some new truth to the world, 
or some old truth in a new and striking form. What was it ? 

Some fifty years ago, Mr. Carlyle addressed to a young man 

bd. UcY. voh xlviii. p. 267. t Ih. vol. xlix. p. 46‘J. 

X Ib. vol. liv. p. 351. 
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of letters, then entering upon life, a brief letter couched in the 
following words — we have them now in writing before us — 

Remember now and always that life is no idle dream, 

^ but a solemn reality, based upon Eternity, and en- 
compassed byEternity. Find out your task : stand to it : 

^ the night cometh when no man can work.’ 

This oracular lesson conveys all that is l) 0 st in the faith and 
teaching of Carlyle. It is not new. It is not original. He 
himself repeats it in a thousand forms. But there is something 
in the grandeur and simplicity of the language which exalts 
the intellect and touches the heart. It is to such utterances 
as these that wc ascribe w^hatever beneficial influence Mr. 
Carlyle has exerted on his times. Such lessons are not given 
in vain. 

But when wc proceed to a closer examination of his writings 
and his opinions, we confess that wc are astonished at the 
exaggerated estimate which has been formed of them. Men 
are so much affected and amused l)y rlictoric*., that they arc 
tolerant even of its eccentricities, and of the paradoxes and 
falsehoods it may offer to them ; and if the present age Avitli 
its immense literary activity lias done but little ibr the per- 
manent interests of literature, it is ])ecause we have wandered 
too far from tlie canons of simplicity and ti’uth in pursuit oi‘ 
evanescent effects, metaphors, phantoms, and Avild conc(‘its. 
Many of the writings of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin are what 
pantomime is to drama — what the music of Wagner is to the 
music of Mozart. G enius, no doubt, bursts forth from time 
to time from these pages in flashes of sul)terranean fire, but 
with a total want of control, completeness, and perlection. In 
this respect Mr, Carlyle was the antithesis of Goethe, for 
whom he professed so entire a veneration. For Goethe was 
a master of style, of clear-cut objective form. Carlyle is as 
formless as the heaviug Avaves of the ocean. Nor was this his 
chief deficiency. lie Avas singularly devoid of mental method 
and of logical poAV(‘r : not only he did not reason, but as one 
wave of incoherent sentiment succeeded another, lu‘ contra- 
dicted in one page what he had said just before. The great 
currents rooted in his life and character alone gave coherence 
and uniformity to his opinions. Much of his style might, with- 
out injustice, be said to consist of bad German translated into 
worse English, for he took for his model in composition not 
Goethe, but J can Paul. The catch- Avords or quaint expres- 
sions Avhich attracted attention, and were sometimes accepted 
as original and ingenious creations, were often mere German- 
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isms wrought into Englislu Thus, to take a recent example^ 
everybody was amused when Mr. Carlyle denounced the ‘ un- 
‘ speakable Turk,’ whatever that might moan. Nobody before 
him had called a nation or a man ^ unspeakable,’ nor is the 
term appropriate, liut the German worc^ ^ unaussprechlich ’ 
is in very common use to describe a thing excessive or mon- 
strous. ^Unspeakable’ was a mere translation of it. This 
Germanising habit is the more to be regretted, as Mr. Carlyle 
could, when lie liked, write a very pure vernacular English, as 
we shall have occasion to prove from the posthumous volumes 
now before us. In exhorting his friend, elohn Sterling, to 
desist from writing poetry, he exclaimed : ‘ Beyond all ages, 

^ our age admonishes whatsoever thinking or writing man it 
has : Oh ! speak to me some wise intelligible speech ; your 
^ wise moaning in the shortest and clearest way ; behold, I am 
^ dying for want of wise m(\aning and insiglit into the devour- 
^ ing fact : speak if )^ou have any wisdom. The age itself, 
^ does it not, beyond most ages, demand and require a clear 
sjieech ? ’ Unhappily the sage was ever unmindful of his own 
precept; liis wisdom was often as obscure as the response of 
an oracle ; and he did not often even condescend to utter it in 
his own mother tongue. One of his favourite dogmas was, 
that total unconsfMousiK'ss is a sign an<l concomitant of genius. 
Was he altogeth(‘r unconscious that in drawing the excellent 
portrait of Coleridge delivering one of his misty monologues 
(in the ‘ Life of St(ndiug ’), and in d(‘scrihing the ])erturbed 
s])irit of Professor Tcmfelsdriickh (in Sartor Resartiis he was 
sketching from the life, and that the two beings resolved them- 
selv(is into his own likeness ? Another maxim was, that silence 
is the stamp of true greatness; yet no man ever lived who 
talked more incessantly or more at random. 

Sir Henry Taylor described Mr. Carlyle many years ago as 
a Puritan who had lost his cretah’ Nothing could be more 
terse, more accurate, or more true. The most potent element 
in his nature was his intemse Scottish nationality. On this 
stock was originally engrafted the strict Canieronian creed. 
The creed vanished with the increasing doubts and soul-storms 
of later years, but the savage dogmatism of the Covenanter 
remained, draAving not only its language but its spirit from the 
old prophets of Israel, and utterly o])posed to the humility, 
the resignation, the charity of a later and a. purer faith. 
Of the three apostolic graces or gifts, Faith declinecl, Hope 
grew dim, but Charity vanished altogetlier. Mr. Carlyle’s 
real opinions on religious subjects have for many years been 
unfathomable to us, and only to be traced by faint outward 
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manifestations ; nor is this the place to discuss them. But, in 
justice to himself, we will quote a remarkable passagjs from 
the volumes now before us, which shows that he at least was 
not dissatisfied with the result. He speaks of the year he 
spent on a small form at Hoddam Hill, in Dumfriesshire, as 
one of the least unsatisfactory of his life, ‘ lying now like a 
^ not ignoble russet-coated idyll in my memory,’ He was then 
about thirty years of age. Of his state of mind at this place 
he writes thus: — 

‘ This ye^ir 1 found that I had conquered all my scepticisms, 
agonising doubtings, fearful wrestlings with the foul and vile and soul- 
murdering Mud-gods of my epoch : had (‘scaped as from a worse than 
Tartarus, with all its Phlegethons and Stygian quagmiri^s, and was 
emerging free in spirit into the eternal blue of ether, where, blessed 
be heaven ! 1 have for the spiritual part evc^r since lived, looking down 
upon the welterings of my poor fellow- m-eatures, in such multitudes 
and millions still stuck in that iabil element, and have had no concern 
whatever in their PuseyivSms, ritualisms, metaphysical controversies and 
cobwebberies, and no feeling cf my own except honest silent pity for 
the serious or religious part of them, and occasional indignation, for 
the poor world’s sjike, at the frivolous secular and impious part, with 
their universal suffrages, their Nigger emancipations, sluggard and 
scoundrel Protection societies, and “unexampled prosperities” for the 
time being ! Wliat my pious joy and gratitude tlien was, let the ])ious 
soul figure. In a fine and veritable sense, 1, poor, obscure, without 
outlook, almost without worldly liope, had become independent of the 
world; What was death itself, from the Avorld, to what I had come 
through? I imderstood well what the old Chiistian peojde meant by 
“ conversion^ by God’s inlinite mercy to them I had, in effect, gained 
an immense victory, and for a number of years had, in sj)ite of nerves 
and chagrins, a constant inward happiness that was quite royal and 
supreme, in which all teniporaf evil was transient and insignificant, and 
which essentially remains with me still, though far oftener eclqised and 
lying deeper down tlian then. Once more, thank Heaven for its highest 
gift. I then felt, and still feel, endlessly indebted to Goethe in the 
business. He, in his fashion, I perceived, had travelled tlie steep 
rocky road before me, the first of the moderns/ (Vol. i. pp. 287, 288.) 

How the study of Goethe had brought about this ‘ conver- 
^ siou ’ is one of the mysteries which are not disclosed to us**, 
for assuredly Goethe was not the first of the moderns who had 
travelled the steep rocky road, and it appears to have led him 
to a barren height, on which he was content to sit in Olympian 
majesty. But it appears from this very passage that Goethe 
and his Scotch disciple were alike content to ^ look down upon 
‘ the weltering of their poor fellow-creatures,’ in pity (not 
always silent) for the serious and religious part of them, and 
in occasional indignation at the rest of mankind. Hence Mr. 
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Carlyle was at war with all the tendencies of his own age^ and 
all the social elements that surrounded him — the best as well as 
the worst. The spirit of enquiry and investigation was to him 
but another name for a disease of the human mind. What 
are ^the Improvement of the Age, the Spirit of the Age, 

‘ Destruction of Prejudice, Progress of the Species, and the 
^ march of Intellect, but an unhealthy state of self-sentience, self- 
^ survey ; the precursor and prognostic of still worse health ’ ? * 
All heroism, he said, departed from this country, if not from 
this earth, with the last of the Puritans in the seventeenth 
century. The whole life of society is carried on by drugs. All 
our institutions are shams. Parliamentary government is the 
worst of shams. The idea of government by the voice and 
will of numbers is a preposterous delusion. What is called ^ the 
^ people ’ is a multitude of fools. The only real ruler of men 
is the tyrant who has strength or cunning to grasp and retain 
supreme power. Slavery is a natural institution, since it is 
based on the evident superiority of the white race over the 
black. Force not only governs the world, but it absorbs and 
extinguishes the rights of those who presume to resist it. All 
these propositions may be found in Sir. Carlyle’s writings, or 
may fairly be deduced from them. They might serve as an 
apology for the most cxeci^able forms of oppression. They are 
absolutely opposed to the spirit of freedom, to the active 
sympathies of humanity, and to the respect due to the 
independent opinions of the humble and the weak. It has ever 
been to ns a matter of surprise that a writer, whose w^orks are 
distinguished by principles more cynical than Mandeville, and 
more tyrannical tlian Hobbes, should be regarded with enthu- 
siastic admiration by numbers cf persons who profess advanced 
liberal opinions in this country, and even in the United States. 
The net result of Mr. Carlyle’s political opinions would seem 
to be that a government of liismarcks or Cambettas is the 
perfection of statesmanship. 

But whilst he made himself the apologist of despotism and 
absolutism on the one hand, he advanced to the extreme limit 
of destructive radicalism on the other. If, as he was wont to 
maintain, all the liberal institutions of this country and of 
civilisation itself are hollow impostures^ lies, frauds, and inven- 
tions of the Evil One, the sooner they are cast out and 
destroyed the better. His philosophy, if he had a philosophy, 
was therefore essentially destructive ; but if he were asked 
what he would erect on the ruins of society, his answer would 

* * Cliaracteristica,’ Ed. Review, vol. liv. p. 365. 
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be an heroic despot — a Cromwell, a Frederic II., perhaps a 
Robespierre. His types of heroic humanity were strangely 
chosen ; they certainly were not the apostles of genuine liberty, 
unselfish duty, and a generous love of mankind. He could 
palliate th"e brutal buffoonery of Frederic William and the 
mendacity of Prussian ambition, as if he were utterly devoid of 
moral sense. People read these extravagances for their amuse- 
ment, for we very much doubt whether Mr. Carlyle himself be- 
lieved the paradoxes he uttered. But he had acquired a habit of 
saying startling things in a strange manner, and he heightened 
the effect of them by consigning to Topliet anybody who ven- 
tured to differ from him. These infirmities of temper had been 
greatly increased by the flattery lavished on him in his later 
years, which he swallowed with avidity ; and he probably was 
not aware how singularly he exemplified in his own person 
the defects he had lashed most severely in others. We can- 
not think that Mr. Carlyle in his advance throiigli life was a 
progressive chariicter. Having known him fifty years ago, we 
can affirm that the simple-hearted dreamer, who came up from 
Craigenpiittoch to London in 1831, full of Novalis, Jean Paul, 
and (jroethe, was a far more interesting and agreeable person 
than the sage of Cheyne Row in the latter hall* of this century. 
His opinions appear to liave become more and more unfixed ; 
his sense of the unfathomable mystery of existence, which hung 
on him with the weight of a nightmare, became more pain- 
ful, his style more eccentric, and his treatment of all dissentient 
opinion more intolerant. 

It was Mr. Carlyle’s misfortune that he knew very little of 
the world and of society. He led the life of a recluse even in 
London, and he mistook for realities his own dyspeptic dreams. 
To him 

* the world was an untrue, unblessed world ... a world all rocking and 
plunging, like that old Koman one, ivlien the measure of its iniquities 
was full ; the abysses, and subterranean and supernal deluges, plainly 
broken loose ; in the wild dim-lighted chaos all stars of Heaven gone 
out. A^o stars of Heaven visible, hardly now to any man ; the pesti- 
ferous fogs and foul exhalations grown continual, have, except on the 
highest mountain tops, blotted out all the stars; will-o’-wisps, of 
vaiious course and colouiv take the place of stars. Over the wild 
surging chaos, in the leaden air, are only sudden glares of revolu- 
tionary lightning; then mere darkness with philanthropic phospho- 
rescences, empty meteoric lights. Surely as mad a world as you could 
wish.’ {Life of John Sterliufj^ p. 220.) 

This was Mr. Carlyle’s opinion of the land he lived in in 
1852. Is it a true opinion? Is it not a mere frantic piece of 
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rhetoric? Could a man be so blind or so miserable as to 
perceive nothing but this hideous desolation around him ? Does 
any sane being suppose that this is a correct description of the 
state of society in this country ? 

It is not unnatural that the appearance of two men of letters 
in two successive centuries, who were both notorious for a 
certain rugged originality and vigour of intellect, should 
suggest a comparison between them. But the contrast between 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Carlyle is more striking than the com- 
parison : they differ far more than they agree, trohnson’s style 
appears to us at present to be laborious and inflated, but it is 
always clear, demonstrative, and correct. His recorded obser- 
vations on an infinite variety of subjects all bear the stamp of 
absolute good sense ; scarcely one of Carlyle’s judgments on 
men and things will bear that test. He saw them all through 
the coloured glasses of his own imagination ; and even in the 
line descriptive passages of his histories his own personality is 
obtrusively obvious. He lived and wrote as a man wh6 has no 
external perceptions at all. Stripped of the peculiar form he 
gave them, most of his sentaitue are mere truisms as old as the 
hills, or untenable conceits and delusions. 

Ill clo^e connexion wiih this narrow range of his impressions 
was his total insensibility to every form of art. Of science he 
was not only ignorant but incurious ; of art he was absolutely 
unconscious. Music he disliked, ])ainting he ignored ; when 
taken to York to see the Minster, lie sat down near the gate 
of the nave, and exclaimed, ^ What for did the puir bodies 
^ pile up all these stones ?’ Here again, what a contrast with 
Goethe, who took the liveliest interest in every form of 
scientific truth and artistic licauty I The truth is that the early 
lient of Carlyle’vS life and education had deformed his miiul. 

* iMr. (Jiirlyle’s contempt lor art was singularly characteristic of tlie 
intolerant spirit with which he regarded all the things of which he 
had no knowledge or feeling, Wlien John Sterling was in Rome, his 
letters were full of enthusiastic artistic admiration of all he saw there. 
Carlyle treats this sentiment even in his friend witli immeasurable 
scorn. ‘ It is expected in this nineteenth century that a man of culture 

* shall understand and worship art,’ he ^ys ; ‘ among the windy 
‘ Gospels addressed to our poor century there are few louder than this 
‘ of art. , . . Certainly of all subjects this was the one I cared least 
‘ to hear even Sterling talk of; indeed it is a subject on which earnest 

* men, abhorrent of hypocrisy and speech that has no meaning, are 
‘admonished to silence in this sad time.* All which only means that 
'l^homas Carlyle knew nothing about art, and was incapable of appre- 
ciating it. 
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He had imagination, strength, and command of language for 
broad and noble views and works ; but his life was spent for 
the most part in despondency and doubt ; his range of thought 
was contracted to his own conceptions and sensations ; and for 
a liberal survey of the wide field and scope of nature and of 
man his faculties failed him at last altogether. With strange 
inconsistency he will exclaim at one moment — 

* Truly it maybe said the Divinity has withdrawn from the earth, or 
veils himself in that wide-wasting whirlwind of a departing era, 
wherein the fewest can discern his goings. Not Godhood, but an iron 
ignoble circle of necessity embraces all things; binds the youth of 
these times into a sluggish thrall or else exasperates him into a rebel. 
Heroic action is paralysed, for what worth now remains unquestionable 
with him ? ’ 

And then, ten pages further on in the same essay — 

‘ Truly everywhere the eternal lact begins again to be recognised 
that there is a godlike in human alHiirs; that God not only made us 
and beholds us, but is in us and around us; that the age of miracles, 
as it ever was, now is. . . . IIo that has an eye and a heart can even 
now say, Why should I falter ? Light has come into the world ; 
to such as love light, so as light must be loved, with a boundless alb 
doing, all-enduring love.” ’ 

And the passage concludes wdlh a magnificent exhortation to 
conquer and create uncreated and unconquered continents and 
Eldorados, since from the bosom of eternity shine for us celes- 
tial guiding stars. 

Each of these paragraphs bears the stamp of Carlyle’s fervid 
eloquence; but placed side by side they absolutely contradict 
each otlier, and neither of them is rational or exactly true. 

But our present object is not to review Mr. Carlyle’s works, 
or to attempt a close examination of his singular character. 
We cannot concur in the extravagant eulogies which have 
been addressed to his memoi’y, but we retain a kindly recol- 
lection of mucli that was original, liuinorous, and striking in 
his conversation and his writings. And we turn the more 
readily to tlie volumes of his autobiographical recollections 
now before us, which were placed in the hands of Mr. Froude 
for publication immediately after his decease. If anybody 
supposes that the affectation of Mr. Carlyle’s style Avas inse- 
parable from him, these volumes will prove the contrary. They 
are, for tlie most part, charming from the simplicity and grace 
of the language. The pictures of his early life are perfectly 
vivid and fresh. Except in his memoir of Mr. J ohn Sterling 
Mr. Carlyle has nowhere left us so human a production. ^ To 
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^ tell common things well ’ was said of old to be the test of good 
literary work ; and the skill of the consummate artist imparts 
an interest and even a sort of glory to the daily track, the 
humble task of a Scottish peasant. It is true that in some of 
those peasants lay th(‘. germs of an immortal fire. 

The first of these sketches was written in 1832, to retrace 
the character of Mr. Carlyle’s own father, James Carlyle of 
Kcclcfechan, mason, at tiic moment of his death. It was 
dictated by a genuine burst of filial piety, and the period at 
whi(‘h it was written was that at whi(‘.h Ca}*Iyle’s frame of mind 
and power of expression were, in our opinion, at their best, 
lie himself spenks of this passage rather contemptuously in 
a later KcminiscMmce, written five-and-thirty years later (in 
1867 ):— 

Mle hail hetm in bed, as ill, only a n*w hours, when tlio Iasi hour 
proved to be there, unexpectedly to all, except ])erhiips to himself; for 
(*ver since my sister Margaret’s death lie had b(*cn fast lailing, tlioiigh 
none of us took notice enougli, such had been liis perfection of hf'alth 
almost all througli tlie seventy-throe years he lived. I sat plunged ii^ 
the depths of natural grief, the pale kingdoms of eternity laid bare to 
me, and nil th«at was sad and grand and dark as death filling my 
thoughts exclusively day after day. How beautiful slie was to me, 
how kind and tender ! 'fill after the lunoral my fatlier’s iiobl(3 old 
face— one of the finest ;ind strongest I liavo ever seen — was continually 
before my eyes. In these and tlie following days and nights I hastily 
Avrote doAvn sorm* memorials of him, wliicli I have never since seem 
bill wliich still exist somewhere; thoug]>, indeed, they Avere not Avorth 
preserving, still less are after 1 have done Avith them. ‘‘ Posterity ! ” 
that is what I never thought of appealing to. AV’^liat possible use can 
there he in a])}>ealing therCj or in unyAvhere, except by abso- 

lute silence to tlie High Court of Ebu’nity, Avhicli can do no error, poci 
sickly transiencies that avo are, coveting Ave know not Avdiat ! ’ (Vol. i. 
pp. 1 7, 3 18.) 

However tliis may be, the appeal to posterity has been 
made. Tlicse memorials Avere left prepared by the care of 
Mr. Froude for immediate publication on the death of the Avritcr, 
and tlicy are certainly one of the simplest and most sincere of 
Mr. Carlyle’s Avorks. Nothing, indeed, in his life did him 
more honour than the intense warmth of his domestic affections. 
He worsliipped heroism, and by the force of imagination 
he iiiA'ested those he loved with heroic qualities. James 
Carlyle becomes a glorified mason — the man of the largest 
inteliecthis son has ever knoAvn — a type of all that is noblest in 
human nature — a fervent biirgher-Presbyterian, knowing no 
book at all but his Bible, but knowing that thoroughly, and 
living by his own light to the full stature of a man — a mighty 
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builder of dykes and stone bridges, ^ perhaps among Scottish 
‘ peasants what Samuel J ohnson was among English authors ’ 
— but alas ! ultimus Romanorum^ he left not his fellow behind 
him. Nay, he is to be placed near to Burns himself, 

‘ Burns, indeed, could have done nothing for him. As liigh a great- 
ness hung over his world as over that of Burns — the ever-present 
greatness o£ the Infinite itself. Neither was he, like Burns, called to 
rebel against the world, but to labour patiently at his tusk there, 
uniting the possible Avith the neces>sary to bring out the real, wherein 
also lay an ideal. Burns could not luive in any way strengthened him 
in this course ; and therefore was for him a phenomenon merely. Nay, 
rumour had been so busy with Burns, and destiny and his own desert 
luid in very deed so marred his name, that the good rather avoided 
him. Yet it was not with aversion that my father regarded Burns ; at 
worst with indilference and neglect. I have heard him speak of once 
seeing him standing in Rob Scott’s smithy ” (at Ecclefechan, no 
doubt superintending some work), lie heard one say, There is the 

poet Burns.” He went out to look, and saw a man with boots on, 
like a well-dressed farmer, walking down tlie village on the opposite 
side of the burn. This was all lljc relation these two men over luid ; 
they were very nearly coevals. I knew Robert Burns, and 1 knew 
my father. Yet were you to ask me which liad the, greater natural 
faculty, I might perhaps actually pause before replying. Burns had 
an infinitely wider eduoation, my fatlua* a far wholesomer. Besides, 
the one was a man of musical utterance ; tlie other wliolly a man of 
action, with speech subservient thereto. Never, of all the men 1 have 
seen, has one come personally in my way in wlioni tlie endowinent 
from nature and the arena from fortune were so utterly out of all pro- 
portion. 1 have said this often, and partly know it. As a man of 
speculation — ^liad culture ever unfolded him — lie must liave gone wnld 
and desperate as Burns ; but he was a man of conduct, and work 
keeps all right. What strange sliapeable creatures wa^ are ! ’ (Vol. i. 
pp. 18, 19.) 

ITet this remarkable individual was ‘ but half develoj)ed. 
^ We had all to complain that we durst not freely love him. His 
^ heart seemed as if walled in ; he had not the free means to iin- 
^ bosom himself. It seemed as if an atmosphere of fear repelled 
‘ us from him. To me it w as especially so.’ The silhouette 
of this redoubtable personage which is, oddly enough, prefixed 
to these volumes, is singularly coarse, sensual, and repulsive. 
Lavater would not have discovered in it the least touch of 
greatness. We suspect the chief merit of the mason was that 
he begat Thomas Carlyle and had him educated — a service his 
son never forgot. 

The concluding lines of this sketch are touching: — 

‘ As it is, I cun think peaceably of the departed loved. All that 
was earthly, harsh, sinful in our relation has fallen aw^ay : all that w^as 
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holy in it remains. I can see my dear father’s life in some measure as 
tlie sunk pillar on which mine was to rise and be built ; the waters of 
time have now swelled up round his (as they will round mine) ; I can 
see it all transfigured, though I tovch it no longer. I might almost say 
his spirit seems to have entered into me (so clearly do I discern and 
love him) ; T seem to myself only the continuation and second volume 
of my father. These days that I have spent thinking of him and of 
his end, are tlie peaceablest, the only Sabbath that I have had in 
London. One other of the universal destinies of man has overtaken 
me. Thank Heaven, 1 know and have known what it is to ^be a son ; 
to love a father, as spirit can love spirit. God give me to live to my 
father’s honour and to His. And now, beloved father, farewell for the 
last time in this world of shadows ! In the world of realities may the 
Great Father again bring us together in perfect holiness and perfect 
love ! Amen ! ’ (Vol. i. pp. 05, 00.) 

It is a striking proof of the force of (Jarlyle’s literary power 
that lie has given an abiding interest in these ])ages to the 
common incidents of the most homely life. He paints them as 
old Crome would paint a NoiLolk heath or a stone quarry — 
the picture is not in the object 3 but in his own genius. Carlyle 
applied the same powei- to greater things. We are not of 
those who believe tliat he ever attained the rank of an historian, 
or that his later works have any historical value. But he was 
essentially picturescpie. Ilis personages are alive; liis scenes 
are admirably put on the stage; he ])rodLices a dramatic effect.* 
That is ])robab!y the secret of his literary success. Every one 
of these mute inglorious peasants has a stamp of originality 
anil of somewhat exaggerated truth. Times are changed, but 
there is still in Scotland many an honest God-fearing peasant 
or mason who might challenge a c;ompanson with James 
(Jarlyle. 

In s])ltc of the originality which raised him from a veiy 
liumblc rank of life to celebrity, Mr. Carlyle cannot be said 
to have been a happy or a fortunate man. How much of his 
unha])piness or imperfect fortune lay in his own character, we 
shall not enquire. But the fact is that until he was consider- 
ably past thirty, or indeed near forty years of age, his genius 
and his literary attainments liad obtained for him no recogni- 


hi an article on the first volumes of liis ^ History of Frederic of 
‘ Prussia,’ which will be found in Vol. cx. of this hoview, p. ^376, we 
examined with care his merits as an historian. Our o]nnion of that 
work is unchanged, and we took no further notice of it. ^V'e observe 
with pleasure that General Sir Edward Hamley, in an admirable Essay 
which has recently been republished IVom ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
expresses with great force the same views we ourselves entertain. 
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tion whatever. The most brilliant years of youth and early 
manhood were overshadowed to him by doubt as to his own 
vocation in life, by repugnance to the pursuits that lay before 
him, by dyspepsia which never left him, by despondency, by 
penury which only relaxed its iron gras]) in his later years, 
and by disappointments more frequent than success. These 
adverse circumstances probably gave a cynical turn to a dlspo- 
sition naturally gloomy. We cannot discover in these Remi- 
niscences that he ever learned to make the best of anything or 
to look on any event in his life from the cheerful side. His 
humour, indeed, seldom failed him, but it was a grim humour, 
which, like the wit of Swift, seemed to take a fierce delight in 
the laceration and misery of his own species. Yet, unlike 
Swift, he was, as we have said, capable of strong domestic 
affections and of friendship. From these two sources sprang 
twin influences which shed a beam of light upon his sombre 
path : the one his strong friendship for Edward Irving, the 
other his passionate attachment to his wife. IJotli arc fitly com- 
memorated in these volumes, and indeed impart to them theii* 
chief interest. 

Irving’s parents lived near the thirlyles in Annaudale, an<l 
were of their acquaintance. Many a time these two boys, 
afterwards so closely connected, had sat together in the little 
chapel of Seceders at Ecclefechan ; but Edward Irving (being 
the elder) left the school at Annan before Carlyle" went 
there in 1806, He reappeared there on a visit to his old 
teacher, Adam Hope, in 1808, ^ in a black coat and light pan- 
‘ taloons ; clerically black his prevailing hue ; and looking 
‘ very neat, self-possessed, and enviable.’ To Carlyle his life 
at school was, as most things were, ^ doleful and hateful ; ’ but 
in time he too removed to Edinburgh, read in the divinity 
hall a Latin thesis ^ Num detar reUyio natnralis ? ’ and even 
preached a semnon on the text, ‘Before I was afflicted I went 
‘ astray,’ &c. J ust before this, he became, by competition, mathe- 
matical master in Annan Academy, for Carlyle had some pro- 
ficiency in mathematics, and six years more of this life were to 
bring him to the church gate and make him a Scottish minister. 
Unluckily both branches of his situation and prospects were 
flatly contradictory to all ideals or wishes of his ; neitliei* 
schoolmaster nor minister was in Thomas Carlyle ; he hated 
both more and more, ‘and at the end my solitary des])erate 
‘ conclusion was fixed, that 1, for my own part, would prefer to 
‘ perish in the ditch, if necessary, than continue living by such 
‘ a trade, and peremptorily gave it up accordingly.’ We are 
not told what his poor father thought of this determination, who. 
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doubtlcSvS, had educated him with the fervent hope of seeing 
and hearing his eloquent son preach the Word. But this was 
after his experience of two years in Annan and two in Kirk- 
caldy. 

It has always been to us a subject of amazement by what 
caprice of fate these two grim pedagogues, Irving and Carlyle, 
were sent to preside over the studies of the little boys of 
Kirkcaldy, and what the little boys thought of their peda- 
gogues. Thrre are still gruesome stories of that strange 
schooling handed down in the ancient borough ; but of these 
wc say nothing. It was in 1816 that Carlyle removed to the 
school of Kirkcaldy, partly as a rival to Irving himself. But 
Irving received him with the utmost cordiality, and for once 
Carlyle draws a pleasing picture of his new life, though it w'as 
soon to be abandoned. 

George Irving, Edward's 3'onngpst brother (who died in London as 
iM.D., beginning practice about 18du), had met ir.e as he returned from 
his lessons, when I jirst came along the street of Kirkcaldy on that 
sunny afternoon (August 18 IG), and with blithe looks and words had 
pf)inted out wliero Ins brother lived- a biggish, simple house on the 
sands. Tlie when of my brst call there I do not now remember, 
but have still brightly in mind how exuberantly good Irving was; how 
ho took mo into his library, a rough, littery, but considerable collection 
— far beyond what I liad — and said, cheerily flinging out his arms, 
“ Upon all these you have will and waygate,’’ an expressive Annandale 
phrase of the cornpletest welcome, wl)i(*ii I failed not of using by-and- 
1)3^. I also recollect lodging wdth him for a night or two nights about 
tliat time. Bright moonshine; waves all dancing and glancing out of 
Aviiidow, and beautifully humming and lullahying on that tine long 
sandy beach, Avhere he and 1 so often walked and communed after- 
wards. From the first we honestl} liked one another and grew inti- 
mate, nor Avas there ever, Avhile Ave both lived, any cloud or grudge 
botAveen us, or an interruption of Our feelings for a day or hour. 
Blessed conquest of a iriend in this Avorld ! That Avas mainly all the 
Avealth I had for five or six years coming, and it made my life in Kirk- 
caldy (i.e. till near 1819, I think) a happy season in comparison, and 
a genially useful. Youth itself — healthy, Avell-intcnding youth — is so 
L*idl of opulences. I always rather like Kirkcaldy to this day. Annan 
the reverse rather still wlien its <jnc\tserhs come into my head, and my 
solitary qiiasi-enchantcd position among them — unpermitted to kick 
ihem into the sea. 

‘Irving’s library was of great use to me; Gibbon, Hume; etc. I 
think I must have read it almost through. Inconceivable to me now 
Avith what ardour, with what greedy A^elocity, literally above ten times 
the speed I can now make Avith any book. Gibbon, in particular, I 
recollect to liave read at the rate of a volume a day (tAvelve volumes 
in all) ; and I have still a fair recollection of it, though seldom looking 

VOL. CLHI. NO. CCCXIV. I I 
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into it since. It was, of all the books, perhaps the most impressive on 
me in my then stage of investigation and stiite of mind. I by no 
means completely admired (Jibbon, perhaps not more than I now do ; 
but his winged sarcasms, so quiet and yet so conclusively traUvSpiercing 
and killing dead, were often admirable potent and illuniinative to me. 
Nor did I fail to recognise his great power of investigating, ascertain- 
ing, grouping, and narrating; thougli the latter had always, then as 
now, something of a Drury Lane character, the colours strong but 
coarse, and set off by lights from the side scenes. On Irving’s shelves 
were the small Didot French classics in quantity. With my appetite 
sharp, I must’ have read of French and Englisli (for I don't recollect 
much classicality, only something of mathematics in intermittent spasms), 
a great deal during those years. 

‘ Irving Jiimself, I found, was not, nor had been, much of a reader ; 
but he had, with solid ingenuity and judgment, by some briefer pro- 
cess of his own, fished out correctly from many books the substance of 
wliat they handled, and of what conclusions tliey came to. This he 
possessed, and coidd produce in an “ lionest” maimer, always when 
occasion came. He delighted to hear me givt* accounts of my reading, 
which were often enough a theme bet'ween ns, and to me as well a 
profitable and pleasant one. lie had gathered by natural svigaclty and 
insight, from conversation and encpiiry, a giv^at deal of ]n'actical know- 
ledge and information on things extant round him, ^\llich w^as quite 
defective in me the recluse. Wo never wanted for instructive and 
pleasant talk while together. He had a most hearty, if not very 
refined, sense of the ludicrous; a broad genial laugh in liim always 
ready. His wide just sympathies, his native sagai'ities, honest-hearted- 
ness, and good humour, made him the most delightful of companions. 
Such colloquies and such rovings about in bright scenes, in talk or in 
silence, 1 have never had since.’ (Vol. i. pp. 100 101.) 

The descriptions of the rambles of tliese young men along 
the shores of Fife, to the Highland lochs, and to Inchkeith are 
charming. The voyage to Inchkeith was made in ^ Robin 
^ Greg’s ’ poor green-painted rickety yawl, to intercept some 
outward-bound big ship. Little chance of that. So they 
landed on a wild stony little bay, and Avent to see the light- 
house. 

‘ The scene in our little bay, as Avere about proceeding to launcli 
our boat, seemed to mo the beautifullest I had ever beheld. Sun 
about setting just in face of us, behind' Ben Lomond far away. Edin- 
burgh Avith its towers ; the great silver mirror of the Frith girt by 
such a framework of luountaiiis ; cities, rocks and fields and Avavy 
landscapes on all hands of us ; and reaching right under foot, as I 
remember, came a broad pillar as of gold from the just sinking sun : 
burning axle as it Avere going down to the centre of the Avorld ! But 
Ave had to bear a hand and get our boat launched, daylight evidently 
going to end by-and-by. Kirkcaldy Avas some five 'miles off, and pro- 
bably the tide not in our favour. Gradually the stars came out, and 
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Kirkcaldy ci^pt under its coverlid, showing not itsell' but its lights. 
We could still see one another in the fine clear grey, and pulled along 
what we could. We had no accident ; not tlie least ilKluck, Donald- 
son, and perhaps Irving too I now think, wore some air of anxietj'. I 
myself by my folly felt nothing, though I now almost shudder on 
looking back. We leapt out on Kirkcaldy beach about eleven p.ji., 
and then heard sufficiently what a misery and tremor for us various 
friends had been in.’ (Vol. i. pp. 112-113.) 

Here it was that poor Irving’ fell into the snares of a certain 
JVIiss Martin, daughter of the minister at Kirkcaldy (of whom 
Cvarlyle draws a hideous picture), and soon ended in making 
her his wife. There was, indeed, about that time another 
young lady of very different cliaracter and attractions, inclined 
to look with favour on Irving, who certainly did not choose 
the better part ; and this was Miss Jane Welsh, who after- 
wards became Mrs. Carlyle. It has l>ecn said that Irving 
jilted her ; but there is no reference to this passage in our 
^ Reminiscences ; ’ it may be wholly untrue, and certainly no 
tinge of jealous rivalry on either side interfered with tlic 
fricndsliip of Irving and her future husband. 

We cannot accompany these young men in their summer 
excursions, wdiicli were continued even after Irving had left 
Kirkcaldy to enter upon the duties of the ministry in Glasgow, 
where lie was already i-emarked as a preacher of great iiower 
and originality. But the following sketch of a conversation 
on Drumclog Moss is so striking, tliat it must find a place here. 
Probably since the days of the Covenanters nothing so curious 
had occurred on tliat spot, for there it \vas that, so to speak, 
Carlyle inicovenanted liimself to Irving. 

‘ Drumclog MovSS (after several hours fallen vacant and wholly dim) 
is tlic next object that survives, and Irving and 1 sitting by ourselves 
under the silent bright skies among tlie peat-hags ” of Drumclog 
with a world all silent round us. Tlu'se peat-liags are still pictured in 
me ; brown bog, all pitted and lu-okcii into heathy remnants and bare 
abrupt wide holes, four or live feet dfiop, mostly dry at present ; a fiat 
wilderness of broken bog, of quagmire not to bo trusted (probably 
wetter in old days there, and wet still in rainy seasons). Clearly a 
good place for Camcroiiian preaching, and dangerously difficult for 
Claverse and horse soldiery if the suffering remnant had a few old 
musTcets among them ! Scott’s novels had given the Claverse skirmish 
here, which all Scotland knew of already, ii double interest in those 
tlays. I know not that Ave talked much of this ; but we did of many 
things, perhaps more confidentially than ever bclbre. A colloquy the 
sum of which is still mournfully beautiful to mo, though the details 
arc gone. I remember us sitting on the brow of a peat-hag, the sun 
shining, our own voices the one sound. Far, far away to the westward 
over our brown horizon, towered up Avhito and visible at the many 
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miles o£ distance a high irregular pyramid. “ Ailsa Craig,” we at once 
guessed, and thought of the seas and oceans over yonder. But we did 
not long dwell on that. We seem to have seen no human creature 
after French (though of course our very road would have to be en- 
<][uircd after) ; to have had no bother and no need of human assistance 
or society, not even of refection, French’s breakfast perfectly sufficing 
us. The talk had grown ever friendlier, more interesting. At lengtli 
the declining sun said plainly, you must part. We sjiuntered slowly 
into the Glasgow-Muirkirk highway^. Masons were building at a way- 
side cottage near by, or were packing up on ceasing for the day. We 
leant our bacts to a dry stone fence stone dike,” dry stone wall, 
very common in that country), and looking into the western radiance, 
continued in talk yet a while, loth both of us to go. It was just here, 
as the sun was sinking, Irving actually drew from me by degrees, in 
the softest manner, the confession that I did not think as he of the 
Christian religion, and that it was vain for me to expect 1 ever could 
or should. Tliis, if this was so, ho had pre-engaged to take well of 
ino, like an elder brother, if I would bo fnmk with him. And right 
loyally ho did so, and to the end of his life we needed no concealments 
on that head, which was really a step gained.’ (Vol. i. pp. 177-179.) 

Irving was still in the genial period of his life — ^ quiet, 
^ cheerful, soul-unnifHed, and clear as a mirror.’ If this be 
true, how strange was tlie metamorphosis when ^ a low years 
‘ after ruin’s ploughshare liad run through it all and it 
^ was prophesying to you, Behold, in a little while the last 
^ trace of me will not be liere, and 1 shall have vanished tra- 
^ gically and fled into oblivion and darkness like a bright 
^ dream.” ’ At this time Irving was Carlyle’s consoler. 

‘ Our dialogues did not turn very much or long on peirsonal topics, 
but wandered wide over the world and its ways — new men of the 
travelling conspicuous sort whom he had seen in Glasgow, new books 
sometimes, my scope . being short in that respect ; all manner of in- 
teresting objects and discoursings ; but to me the personal, 'when they 
did come in course, as they were sure fo do now and then in fit pro- 
portion, were naturally the gratefullest of all. Irving’s voice was to 
me one of blessedness and new hope. lie would not hear of my 
gloomy prognostications ; all nonsense that I never should get out of 
these obstructions and impossibilities; tlie real impossibility was that 
such a talent, etc., should not cut itself clear one day. He was very 
generous to everybody’s “ talent,” especially to mine ; which to myself 
was balefully dubious, nothing but bare scaffold poles, weatherbeaten 
corner-pieces of perhaps a “ potential talent,” even visible to me. His 
predictions about what I was to be flew into the completely incredible ; 
and however welcome, I could only rank them as devout imaginations 
and quiz them away. “ You will see now,” he would say, ‘‘ one day 
we two will shake hands across the brook, you as first in literature, I 
us first in divinity, and people will say, ‘ Both these fellows are from 
• Annandale. Where is Annandale ? * ” This 1 have heard him say 
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more than once, always m a laughing way, and witli self- mockery 
enough to save it from being barrenly vain. He was very sanguine, I 
much the reverse ; and had liis consciousness of ])t)wer, and his gene- 
rous ambitions and forecastings. Never ungenerous, never ignoVde; 
only an enemy could have called him vain, but perliaps an enemy could 
or at least Avould, and occasionally did. Ilis pleasure; in being loved }»y 
others was very great, and this if you looked well was manifest in him 
when the case offered ; never more or worse than this in any case, and 
this too he had well in check at all times. If this was vanity, then h#* 
might by some be called a little vain, if not not. To trample on the 
smallest mortal or be tyrannous even towards the basest of caitiffs was 
never at any rnome?it Irving’s turn. No man that I have known had 
a sunnier type of character, or so little of liatrod towards any man or 
thing. On the whole, less of rage in him than I ever saw combined 
with such a fund of courage and conviction. Noble Irving ! ho was 
1 lie faithful elder brother of my life in tliose years; generous, wise, 
beneficent, all his dealings and discoursings with me were. AA'ell may 
I recollect as blessed things in my existence tliose Annan and other 
visits, ^wid feel that beyond all other men ho was helpful to me when f 
most needed help.* (Vol. i. pp. 187—189.) 

Soon afterwards Irving removed to London, where he took 
charge of the Scottish Kirk in Hatton Garden, and began tliat 
wild course of pulpit popularity wdiich turned him at last into 
a mountebank or a madman. We confess tliat we have not so 
high an opinion of his sincerity as Carlyle continued to retain ; 
and even he at last had misgivings. Certainly, of all Irving’s 
predictions, that in whicli he forecast the future fume of ^ both 
these fellows from Annandale ’ is one of the most daring, and 
that which has been most nearly fulfilled. 

Meanwhile Irving in London did not forget his friend. lie 
found an opjiortunity to recommend Carlyle to Mrs. Buller, 
through her sister Mrs, Strachey, as a tutor to her sons Charles 
and Arthur Huller, boys of fifteen or twelve, then leaving 
Harrow, and not yet ripe for Cambridge. This was in 1822. 
If anything could win a man back to more kindly vie^vs of life, 
it would be the company of a high-spirited, droll, and amiable, 
lad like Charles Bxiller ; and this employment had a favourable 
influence on Carlyle, especially as it was backed by a liberal 
allowance of 200/. a year. The memory of Charies Bullcr 
dwells in the hearts of all who ever knew and loved him, with 
mingled feelings of mirth — for he was ^ a fellow of infinite jest, 
‘ of most excellent fancy ’ — and of sorrow for the abrupt and pre- 
mature conclusion of a life wliieli promised not (udy kindliness 
and affection, but something of greatness. Carlyle was for- 
tunate in his pupil ; — 

^ From the first I found iny Charles a most manageable, intelligent, 
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cheery, and altogether welcome and intelligent phenomenon ; quite a 
bit of sunshine in my dreary Edinburgh element. I was in waiting 
for his brother and him when they landed at Fleming’s. We set 
instantly out on a walk, round by the foot of Salisbury Crags, up from 
Holyrood, by the Castle and Law Courts, home again to George 
Square ; and really I recollect few more pleasant walks in my life ! 
So all-intelligent, seizing everything you said to him with such a 
recognition ; so loyal-hearted, chivalrous, guileless, so delighted (evi- 
dently) with me, as I was with him. Arthur, two years yoimger. 
kept mainly silent, being slightly deaf too ; but I could perceive that 
he also was a fine little fellow, honest, intelligent, and kind, and that 
apparently I liad been much in luck in this didactic adventure, which 
proved abundantly the fact. The two youths took to me with unliesi- 
tating liking, and I to them ; and wo never had anything of quarrel or 
even of weariness and dreariness between us ; such “ teaching ” as i 
never did in any sphere before or since ! Charles, by his qualities, 
his ingenuous curiosities, his brilliancy of faculty and character, was 
actually an entertainment to me rather than a labour. If we walked 
together, which I remember sometimes happening, lie was '^le best 
company I could hud in Edinburgh. I had entered him of Dunbar’s, 
in third Greek class at college. In Greek and Latin, in the former in 
every respect, he was iar my superior; and I had to prepare my 
lessons by way of keeping him to his work at Dunbar’s. Keeping 
him to work was my one cliiBculty, if there was one, and my essential 
function. I tried to guide him into reading, into solid enquiry and 
reflection. He got some mathematics from me, and might have had 
more. He got in brief what expansion into such wider fields. of intel- 
lect and more manful modes ^ of thinking and working, as my poor 
possibilities could yield him ; and was always generously grateful to 
me afterwards. Friends of mine in a fine frank way, beyond what I 
could be thought to merit, he, Arthur, and all the family continued till 
death parted us.’ (Vol. i. pp. 197--108.) 

The beneficial influence of this engagement on Carlyle was 
not confined to Ills intercourse witli his youthful but very charm- 
ing pupils. It introduced him for the first ti]ne to tlie society 
of persons of station, education, and refinement, of which till 
then he had not the least idea. Hitherto he had looked up to 
the judges, the advocates, the professors, whom lie saw in the 
Parliament House or the schools of Edin})urgh, as beings en- 
throned in unapproachable majesty, wliom he regarded with 
proud dislike, conscious that he had little in common with their 
mode of life, although his attainments might be equal, his 
genius far superior, to theirs. No step in lif e is more difficult 
or more discouraging to a man of high aspirations, but of lowly 
position, than that which takes him into a class far above his 
own. It was his fortunate connexion with the Bnllers and the 
Stracheys that brought Carlyle into English society, from 
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which, however he might disparage and abuse it, he continued 
throughout the remainder of his life to receive unwearied 
kindness and abundant benefits. Carlyle was wont to preach 
loudly the virtues of self-reliance and independence ; but in 
truth no man was ever moi’c deeply indebted to the services of 
others or drew more largely upon them, although he honestly 
professed a noble indifference to the gifts of fortune, and seems 
never to have accepted a pecuniary obligation from any man. 
With reference to his introduction to the higher and more 
cultivated classes of society, Carlyle admits, fairly enough, 
that ^something of snob ambition there might be in him 
^ which, ho hoped, was not much, though for certain it was 
^ not quite wanting cither ; ’ and to this remark he adds, with 
more of grace and gratitude than is usual Avith him:-~ 

* On the whole, that too was a thing to be gone tlirongh in our career ; 
and it had its bits of benefits, bits of instructions, A;c., &c. ; but also 
its temptations, intricacies, tendencies to vanity, &c., to waste of time 
and faculty ; and in a better sphere of arrangement, would ha'iie been 
a “ game not worth th(i candle.” Certain of the Aristocracy, however, 
did seem to me still very noble ; and, with due limitation of the 
grossly worthless (none of whom liad we to do with), I sliould vote at 
present that, of c.lasses known to me in England, tlio Aristocracy (with 
its iDcrfoction of Imrnan politeness, its continual grace of bearing and 
of acting, steadfast ‘‘honour,” light address and cheery stoicism), if 
you see well into it, is actually yet tlie best of English classes. Deep 
in it we iicvc'r wci’c, pronicuaders on the shore rather ; but I have 
known it too, and formed deliberate judgment as above.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 190.) 

In 1824 he came Avith the young Jiullcrs to Ijondon for the 
first lime. The house, of his 1‘riend Irving gladly received 
him, and he Avas soon launched in a most congenial circle, 
though h(' says that his ^ own situation Avas very AA^etched,’ 
and that he only fought his ‘ sore and hopeless battle Avith the 
‘ obstinacy of ten mules.’ Barring ^ the accursed hag Dys- 
‘ popsia,’ Ave do not see Avhat he had to complain of, considering 
his ])oiiit of d(^partiire, and the fair })rogress in life he had 
already madt;. It is true that his engagement Avith tlie Bul- 
lers came to an end, as intolerable and useless both.’ Charles 
went to Cambridge, and Carlyle, not having as yet ^ found out 
^ his task/ had nothing to do. Upon Avhieh he goes off to 
spend two or tlm^c months with some hospitable friends, named 
Badams, at Birmingham. 

The sketches he has left behind him of his new acquaint- 
ances in London and Wainvickshire are lively and amusing 
enough, for he hits off a character like a caricaturist with a 
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grotesque touch of his pen. But of all these good people not 
one escapes an incision from his satincal scalpel. Indeed, 
throughout the book scarcely a person is named, except his 
own family, to v,’^hom he does not affix some scornful and op- 
probrious epithet. AYe shall not quote or repeat these sayings, 
Carlyle probably wrote them down for his own amusement; 
but there is a sting in every one of them, and nothing is less 
to be desired than to be handed down to posterity in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

Amongst the houses in London to which Irving had intro- 
tluccd him, none was more attractive than that of Mr. Basil 
Montagu, and in none was he better received. We pass over 
the unpleasant things he contrives to say of several members 
of this gifted family, but we dwell with ])leasurc on the por- 
trait of the mistress of that house, called by Irving ‘ tlui 
‘noble lady,’ who was in fact one of the most admirable and 
remarkable of women. 

‘ Ruling such a miscellany of a household, with Basil Mt>iitagu at 
the head, and an almost still stranger miscellaneous society tliat 11 ac- 
tuated through it, Mrs. ^Montagu had a problem like few others. Bur 
she, if anj'^one, was e(|ual to it. A more constant and consummate 
artist in that kind you could nowhere meet with ; truly a remarkable 
and partly a high and tragical woman ; now about fifty, with the 
remains ol‘ a certain queenly beauty whicli she still took strict care of. 
A tall, rather tliin figure; a face pale, i/itelligent, and penetrating; 
nose fine, rather large, and decisively Roman ; pair of briglit, not soft, 
but sharp and small black eyes, with a cold smile as of empiiry in 
them; fine brow; fine chin (both rather prominent); thin lips —lips 
always gently shut, as if till the enquiry were completed, and the time 
came for something of royal speech upon it. She had a slight Yorkshire 
accent, but spoke — Dr. Hugh Blair could not have picked a liole in it 
• — and you might have printed every word, so qncenlike, gentle, sooth- 
ing, measured, prettily royal towards subjects whom she wished to 
love her. The voice was modulated, low, not inharmonious ; yet there 
was something of metallic in it, akin to that smile in the eyes. One 
durst not quite love this high personage as she wished to be loved ! 
Her very dress was notable ; always the same, and in a fashion of its 
own ; kind of widow’s cap fastened below the chin, darkish puce- 
coloured silk all the rest, and (1 used to hear from one who knew I) 
was admirable, and must have required daily the fastening of sixty or 
eighty pins. 

‘ There were many criticisms of Mrs. Montagu — often angry ones ; 
but the truth is she did love and aspire to human excellence, and her 
road to it was no better than a steep hill of jingling boulders and 
sliding sand. There remained therefore nothing, if you still aspired, 
but to succeed ill and put the best face on it. Which she amply did. 
I have heard her speak of the Spartan boy who let the fox hidden 
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under liis robe eat him, rather than rob him of his honour from the 
theft, 

‘ In early life she had made some visit to Nithsdale (to the ‘‘ Craiks 
“of Ailigsland ”), and had seen Burns, of whom her worship con- 
tinued fervent, lier few recollections always a jewel she was ready to 
produce. She must have been strikingly beautiful at that time, and 
Burns’s recognition and adoration would not be wanting ; the most 
royally courteous of mankind slic always defined him, as the first mark 
of his genius. I think I have heard that, at a ball at Dumfries, she 
had frugally constructed some dress by sewing real flowers upon it : 
and shone by that bit of art, and by her fine bearing, as the cynosure 
of all eyes. 

Her sovereignty in the house had to be soft, judicious, politic, but it 
was constant and valid, felt to be beneficial withal. “ She is like one 
in “ command of a mutinous ship Avhich is ready to take fire,” Irving 
once said to me. By this time he had begun to discover that this 
“ noble lady ” was in essentiality an artist, and hadn’t perhaps so much 
loved him as tried to buy love from him by soft ministrations, by the 
skilfullest flattery liberally laid on. He continued always to look 
kindly towards her, but had now, or did by-and-by, let drop the old 
epithet. Whether she had done him good or ill would bo hard to say 
ill perhaps ! In this liberal London, pitch your sphere one step louver 
than yourself, and you can get what amount of flattery you will con- 
sent to. Everybody has it, like paper money, for the printing, and 
will buy a small amount of ware by any quantity of it, 'riio generous 
Irving did not find out tliis so soon as some surlier fellows of us ! ’ 
(Vol. i. pp. 220-2d0.) 

Carlyle himself certainly contrived to extract no small amount 
of flattery in this liberal London from spheres not at all lower 
than himself, but, on the contrary, miicli above him. Thi& 
remark, therefore, is not a just one. 

In the folloAving year Carlyle left London, a trip to Paris^ 
Avith the Stracheys having occurred in the interval. His ‘ Life 
of Schiller,’ which had first appeared in the ^ London Magazine,’ 
Avas published separately, and he got 100/. for it — no l)ad price 
for the first Avork of an unknoAvn author. He then returned 
to Scotland, and in 1826 he married IMiss Jane Welsh, to 
whom he had long been attached, and of Avhom we shall have 
occasion to say more ])rescntly. The young couple soon 
established themselves at Ci'aigcnpnttoch, a small farm in the 
Dumfriesshire hills Avhich belonged to Mrs. Carlyle’s family ; 
and there for seven years they led a life of almost unbroken 
solitude, happy in an ardent affection for each other, con- 
tented with a crust, though aspiring to better things, and 
ever more and more devoted to German literature and 
German modes of thought and forms of language. Carlyle’s 
extreme Germanism dates from this period, and perhaps the 
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favour Goethe had shown to his ^ Life of Schiller ^ had some- 
thing to do with it. He had not visited Germany, and at 
that time his knowledge of the German language was by no 
means accurate ; though he translated ^ Wilhelm Meister,’ and 
various talcs from German wTitei*s. But if Goethe became 
the object of his idolatry, Jean Paul and Novalis had the 
strongest effect on his own style. Here, too, he composed his 
^ Sartor Resartus,’ a work no doubt of great singularity and 
power (first published in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’), but so entirely 
written in the spirit and language of J ean Paul, that it might 
pass for a travesty of that eccentric writer. 

‘ It looks to me now like a kind o£ humble russot-coated ejnc^ that 
seven ycixva' stiltlcment at Craigcnpuitoch, very poor in this world’s 
goods but not without «an intrinsic dignity greater and more important 
than tlicn appeared ; thanks very mainly to her, and her faculties and 
magnanimities, without whom it had not been possible. I incline to 
think it the poor best place that could have been selected for the ripen- 
ing into fixity and composure of anything useful which there may have 
been in me against tlie years tliat wei’o coming. And it is certain that 
for living in and thinking in, 1 have never since found in the world a 
place so favourable. And we were driven and pushed into it, as if by 
necessity, and its beneficent though ugly little shocks and pushes, shock 
after shock, gradually compelling us thither ! “ For a divinity doth 

“ shape our ends, rough hew them how we may.” Often in my life 
have I ])een brought to think of this, as probably every considering 
person is ; and looking before and after, have felt, thougli reluctant 
enough to believe in the importance or significance of so infinitesimally 
small an atom as oneself, that tlie doctrine of a spcci.al providence is in 
some sort natural to man. All piety points that way, all logic points 
the other ; one has in one’s darkness and limitation a trembling faith, 
and can at least with the voices say, “ Wir heisseu ench hojjej}," if it be 
the will of the Highest. (Vol. ii. pp. ol-32.) 

It was about tliis time, too, that Carlyle was introduced, by 
a letter from Mr. Procter (Mrs. Basil Montagu’s son-in-law), 
to Mr. Jeffrey, then the leader of the Scottish bar and the 
editor of this Review. The literary society of Edinburgh 
was still brilliant. Scott, Wilson, Hogg, Lockhart, Playfair, 
Cockburn w^ere amongst us, and amongst these men of wit and 
genius Jeffrey held no inconsiderable place. Carlyle liadlong 
watched his career at the bar witli interest, though his own 
moral sense could not approve the talent which makes the best 
of bad causes and rescues atrocious criminals from the punish- 
ment they have deserved. His sketch of Jeffrey at the bar 
brings the man before us. 

‘ I was always glad to notice him when I strolled into the courts, 
and eagerly enough stept up to hear if I found him pleading; a 
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delicate, attractive, dainty little figure, as lie merely walked about, 
much more if he were speaking ; uncommonly bright black eyes, 
instinct witli vivacity, intelligence, and kindly fire ; roundish brow, 
delicate oval face full ol‘ rapid expression, figure light, nimble, pretty 
though so small, perhaps hardly five feet in height. He had his gown, 
almost never any wig, wore his black hair rather closely cropt ; I 
have seen the back part of it jerk suddenly out in some of the rapid 
expressions of his face, and knew even if behind him that his brow 
was then puckered, and his eyes looking archly, half contemptuously 
out, in conformity to some conclusive little cut his tongue was giving. 
His voice, clear, harmonious and sonorous, had something of mehdlic 
in it, something almost plangent ; never rose into alt, into any dis- 
sonance or shrillness, nor carried much the character of humour, 
though a fine feeling of the ludicrous always dwelt in him — as you 
would notice best when he got into Scotch dialect, and gave you with 
admirable truth of mimicry, old Edinburgh incidents and experiences 
of his — very great upon old “ Judge Braxie,** Peter Peebles ” and 
the like. For the rest his laugh was small and by no means Homeric ; 
he never laughed loud (could not do it, I should think) and indeed 
often or sniggered slightl}^ than laughed in any way. 

‘ For above a dozen or fourteen years I had been outwardly familiar 
with the figure of Jeffrey before avo came to any closer acquaintance, 
or indeed, had the least prospect of any. His sphere lay fiir aAvay 
above mine ; to him in his shining elevation my existence down among 
the shadows Avas unknown.’ (VoJ. ii. pp. 13-15.) 

Jeffrey received Carlyle with his usual kindness, and his 
acute penetration was not slow to discover that he had before 
liim a man of genius, sti uggling Avith narrow circumstances 
and an unsettled position in life, full of ambition, and en- 
erusted with German ideas and a (Tcrman style, essentially 
opposed to those of the Scottish advocate and editor. For 
Jeffrey had much more of the French turn of thought than 
the Teutonic. Carlyle calls him ^ a potential Voltaire,’ which 
is, as usual, an exaggeration ; but bo undoubtedly leaned to 
the ])hilosophy of the Encyclopcdistcs and the eighteenth 
century, and lie delighted in precise tliought, clear diction, and 
definite meaning. These Avcrc not the qualities of Carlyle. 
The more creditable Avas it that ffeffrey sought on every pos- 
sible occasion to assist Carlyle in his literary career, or, as he 
expressed it, ‘ to give him a lift.’ He opened to him the pages 
of this Keview. Charles Sumner once asked Lord Jeffrey 
why Carlyle’s article on Burns Avas so superior in style to 
anything he ever Avrote afterwards. The ansAver Avas that 
•feffrey had revised it Avith more than editorial care, an attention 
Carlyle could not easily forgive. It Avould have been as 
easy to wash an Ethiopian white as to convert Carlyle to 
the familiar and classical language of English literature* 
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Trahit sua quemque voluptas. Carlyle’s own account of the 
matter is that Jeffrey seemed ^bent, first of all, on convertinfij 
‘ me back from what he called my German mysticism — back 
^ merely, as I could perceive, into dead Edinburgh Wliiggism, 

^ scepticism, and materialism, which I felt to be a for ever im- 
* possible enterprise.’ This was in 1828. We might venture 
to reply that Edinburgh Wliiggism had then, and still has, some 
])Ower in the world ; that in scepticism Carlyle was at least 
as far advanced as Lord Jeffrey, since he had avowedly repudi- 
ated the religion of liis forefathers ; and that materialism has 
never been the creed of Scotch philosophers. But Jeffrey's 
kindness to Carlyle was not of the proselytising kind. He 
invited him to stay at Craigerook. lie visited him (oh ! rash 
adventure) at Craigenputtoch, where Mrs. Carlyle made the 
pancakes. lie offered to settle on him an annuity of 100/., 
Avhich Carlyle bluntly but honourably refused ; and he con- 
tinued, in spite of their absolute differences of opinion and 
maimers, to keep up a close intimacy with the recluse, as an 
enormous correspondence is still in existence to testify. Indeed, 
if we are not misinformed, the tone of Carlyle in his letters 
both to Lord Jeffrey and to Mr. Basil Montagu and his family 
was essentially unlike that of these ^ Reminiscences.’ 

We would not undertake to say how much of all this profuse 
kindness was meant for Carlyle and how much for his uife. 
Lord Jeffrey, though already advanced in life, was extremely 
fond of the society of pretty and Intelligent women ; Mrs. Carlyle 
was infinitely more cheerful and attractive to a man of gallantry 
than her husband, and in fact her corresiiondencc Avith the 
Scotch Lord of Session (as he afterwards became) continued 
after that of Carlyle dropped. For the intimacy came to an end 
in this wise. Whilst Jeffrey was Lord Advocate a jdacc fell 
vacant in the Edinburgh Observatory, Avhich Avas in his gilt. 
Carlyle, Avho knew something of mathematics, but Avho con- 
fesses he had hardly even looked through a telescope, asked 
for the appointment. J effrey flatly and vehemently declined, 
Jbr, hoAvever addicted Carlyle may have been to stargazing, he 
Avas no more fit to be a regular astronomer than to be a judge 
of the Court of Session. But the refusal Avas resented. The 
friendship came to an end, and Ave suppose left some bitterness 
behind it ; for, in spite of all the kindness he had previously 
received from Jeffrey, when he had no other friends, Carlyle 
turns upon him in these * Reminiscences ’ with a degree of 
malignity not commonly addressed even to benefactors. His 
crime Avas, it seems, not to be * deep,’ and Carlyle is pleased 
to embrace in his maledictions this Journal for its frightfully 
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democratic tendencies. ^Democracy,’ lie says, ^the gradual 
^ uprise and rule of all things of roaring million-headed, unre- 
^ fleeting, darkly-suffering, darkly- sinning ‘^Demos’’ come to call 
^ its old superiors to account at its maddest of tribunals ; nothing 
^ in my time has so forwarded all this as •Jeffrey and his once 
^ famous Edinburgh llcview.” ’ Whatever may have been 
the failings of Lord Jeffrey, or of the Journal with which he 
Avas so long connected, wc need scarcely enter our protest 
against this ridiculous and monstrous accusation — the more 
absurd that it i)rocecds from the \vriter of the ^ Latter-day 
^ Pamphlets ’ and the ^ History of the French Itevolution.’ 
Carlyle, whenever he approached the domain of politics, broke 
out into destructive radicalism, or prostrated himself befoic 
arbitrary ])ower. Of free institutions, of liberty controlled by 
law, ol‘ the steady progress ol' reform, and the slow but real 
growth of popular power, he had no conception, and Ave ore 
not surprised that he has left on record his anathema against 
the principles of this lleview. They certainly arc entirely 
Opposed to his own. Hut that is no reason that he should 
have endeavoured in these ‘ Reminiscences ’ to throw ridicule 
and contempt on one of liis first patrons and his oldest friends. 
Tlie attempt will prol)ably do more to discredit the heart of 
Carlyle than the head of Lord •Jeffrey. He speaks in equally 
contemptuous and offensive language of Mr. Ernpson, Lord 
Jeffrey’s son-in-law and successor in the editorial chair, a man 
endeared to all his acquaintance by his amiable character and 
his high culture. Did Mr. Carlyle foresee that the daughter 
of flertrcy and the widow of Empson would survive himself 
and read these ungracious words? 

AV c have now reached a portion of this work of which we 
would willingly say but little, but it cannot be passed over in 
silence. The larger portion of the second volume is devoted 
by Mr. Carlyle to a lamentation over the deatli of his wife, 
and an attempt to delineate her charactei'. It cannot be read 
without sympathy and emotion, for it Avas written under the 
influence of great and uncontrollable sorrow, soon after the 
event which had suddenly broken tlie dearest ties of affec- 
tion, after a married life of forty years. Carlyle Avas induced 
by Lady Ashburton to spend the following Avinter at Mentone, 
in the kindly hope that new scenes and a more genial climate 
might assuage his grief. There it Avas that he committed to 
paper these reminiscences of her he had lost, more, no doubt, 
for the solace of his own feelings than Avith any view to the 
public exhibition of them. The deepest wounds are those 
Avhich lie buried in the heart. Nevertheless it is clear that he 
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did contemplate the publication of these papers at some future 
time, and in giving them to the world immediately after his death , 
Mr* Froude has doubtless fulfilled Carlyle’s own intentions. 
We must be permitted to say that we regret it, although no 
doubt these touching details will be read with interest. But 
they exhibit Carlyle’s own character, in some respects, in an 
unfavourable light. If there is any piety in religion, if there 
is any strength in philosophy, if there is any manliness in a 
mind accustomed to dwell on the mysterious issues of life and 
death, it is on such an occasion as this that a man may be 
expected to show that his faith, his wisdom, and his mental 
discipline arc not utterly void and vain. Events which wring 
the heart-strings, and from which, sooner or later, none of us 
can escape, are the tests of deep convictions and of self-com- 
mand. Carlyle applies these tests to himself, and fails in the 
trial. His tribute to the inemoiy of his wife is a continual 
wail over his own misfortune, not unmixed, it would seem, 
with twinges of self-reproach for not having respected and 
admired her as fully as she d(‘S(n v('d whilst sIkj was alive. 
He owed to her a great part of the liappiness of his life, and his 
reflections on her death arc all dictated by the sense of his 
own forlorn condition. 

Love and grief cast a preternatural radiaiice over the past, 
like the last intense beam of light which the settijig sun some- 
times throws over the landscape. Theirs is the poetic power 
which centred round a Beatrice or a Laura, and exalted them 
to heaven. But these hallucinations are not confined to the 
dreams of great poets. We have seen them exercising the 
same influence over some of the keenest and most positive 
thinkers of our own day, and doubtless their effect has been 
the same in all time. John Stuart Mill conceived that he 
had found in Mrs. Taylor the highest qualities of human 
nature, a paragon among women, ^ of all but unrivalled 
wisdom.’* Mr. Carlyle tells us that Mill introduced to them 
‘ his Mrs. Taylor, a very will-o-wispish iridescence ” of a 
‘ creature ; ’ and that ^ the Mrs. Taylor business was becoming 
^ more and more of questionable benefit to him (we could see), 

‘ but on tliat subject wm were strictly silent and he w^as pretty 
* still.’ Far be it from us to compare for a moment Mrs. Carlyle, 
who was a model of domestic propriety and virtue, with a per- 
son in the position of Mrs. Taylor. But the enthusiastic de- 
scription of his wife Avliich Mr. Carlyle has thought fit to be- 
queath to the world is, we believe, as far removed from simple 


See Mill’s dedication of his Essay on Liberty. 
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truth and reality as the language of Mr. Mill. E\on Mr. 
Fronde tells us in his preface that Carlyle’s ‘ object was to 
^ leave a monument to a singularly gifted woman, who, liad she 
^ so pleased, might have made a name for herself, and for his 
‘ sake had voluntai’ily sacrificed ambition and fortune.’ 

We affirm with some confidence that the last ]>erson to 
desire this sort of notoriety was Mrs. Carlyle, and that she 
would have condemned to the flames an imaginary ])or trait of 
herself so deficient In actual resemblance. She was an admi- 
rable and devoted wife, whose buoyant and graceful nature threw 
over Carlyle’s rugged and desponding existence whatever light 
and cheerfulness lie Avould allow to reach him ; and for forty 
years she fulfilled this difficult task. We have seldom known 
a more pleasing woman — placens uxor — that is the Avord that 
best describes her. Even in early life, soon after her marriage, 
she had no pretensions to beauty; but her bright eyes, her 
dark eyebrows, her winning smile, the dimple on her cheek, 
Iier arch look, her soft voice, her gaiety and elegance of 
manner, made her extremely attractive, and, as the Sjianiards 
say, sympathetic. One would have said she was the very anti- 
type of Carlyle himself, yet perhaps this polarity of manner 
and disposition only united them the more Aloscly. She laid no 
claim at all to ^singular gifts,’ but she had a lively iiitelUgence, 
a keen sense of humour, and a firmness of purpose concealed 
beneath a gentle demeanour, which (Carlyle liimsclf well de- 
scribed, in tlie epitaph he ])ut upon her tomb at Haddington, as 
her ^ soft invincibility.’ Her task in life was not an easy one, 
inid it was not rendered more easy by Carlyle himself, for, in 
spite of his affection and admiration lor his wife, he was always 
exacting, and not always courteous. Having married a man 
considerably below her own station in life — for she had all the 
delicacy and refinement of a lady -and having accepted for his 
sake a position bordering on ])ovcrty, the whole buVdeu of 
the domestic duties incident to a narrow income fell upon her-«- 
self. She performed them without a complaint ; but they 
consumed the greater part of her life. There is no harder 
task than to watch over the daily wants, real and h naginary, 
of a man of genius cursed with a bad digestion, intole- 
rant of the slightest noise (for to Carlyle even tlic cocks and 
hens in his neighbour’s yard were ^ demon fowls irritated by 
contradiction, and of an atrabllioTjs tempciamcnt. All this 
Mrs. Carlyle did and endured, and this is the true monument 
to her memory. The narrative of her daily efforts to carry on 
life under these conditions — of her bursts of pleasure at her 
husband’s literary success, which came at last, though it came 
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late — of her joy when she emcrf^ecl a little into society, for 
which she had a keen relish — and of the soothing influence she 
exercised over Carlyle’s friends and Carlyle himself— is touch- 
ing and interesting. Even these humble details, which take one 
into the kitchen and the sick-chamber, assume a poetical ex- 
pression from his pen. Without such a guardian and com- 
panion Carlyle might have been driven to despair and suicide 
by sheer incapacity lo face tlic daily cares of life ; and it is not 
surprising that the loss of such a wife smote him with intolerable 
affliction and cast a deeper gloom over his declining years. 

Upon the whole we have read these volumes with an in- 
terest tempered by regret, and we believe this feeling is shared 
by many of INIr. Carlyle’s oldest friends. It is the autopsy of 
ins mind and heart, published, by his desire, almost as soon as 
the earth had covered his remains. The world is curious of 
such details, and the personality of Mr. (!arlylc was so remark- 
able, that everything relating to him will bo read by large 
numbers of admirers. They will syni])athisc with him and 
ap])laud Ins quaint and graphic turns of expression, even in 
defiance of their better Judgment. '^Diose who w^re wont to 
Iiear him converse attest tliat his conversation w^as oven more 
wJiimsical and impressive than his w'ritings. It is probable 
tliat his corrcs[)Oudcncc, wliich wdll dodbtlcss be given to the 
jiublic, for he was a great and excellent writer of letters, will 
])rovc one of the best of his literary legacies. Jint neitlier his 
conversation nor his letters can obliterate the painful impres- 
sion that his was a troubled mind ; that he saw all things 
through the medium of his own dark vision, and not as they 
arc ; that he w’^as utterly destitute of self-control and guidance, 
and expressed himself with a degree of violence bordering on 
ferocity in speaking or wTiting of the outer world, of tlie order 
and progress of society, and even of those wdio had befriended 
liini. In fact, his own language docs him some injustice, for 
lie was a man of kindlier feelings and wider sympathies than 
he would allow the world to believe, and he might have risen 
to a higher and nobler standard if he could have shaken off the 
incurable habit of refcJ iing all tilings to himself. If we might 
suggest the qualities most essential to a great Teacher of men, 
tliey would be consideration for others ; a respectful grati- 
tude for benefits conferred upon himself; toleration for all 
shades of opinion and a mild judgment of conduct at variance 
with his own; a genuine love of liberty regulated by law : a 
fervent trust in the progress of mankind throughout the varied 
scenes of this world’s history, directed by Providence to 
higher ends than w^e can now discern ; and unshaken faith in 
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the eternal truths of God and immortality, which are the basis 
of all morality, of all society, of all existence. But of these 
principles of life, of conduct, and of belief, we find but few 
traces in the later writings of Mr, Carlyle or in these posthumous 
volumes. 


Art. Vlll. — 1. The Power of Movement in Plants. By 
Charles Darwin, LL.D., F.11.H . ; assisted by Francis 
Darwin. London: 1880. 

2. A Text-Book of Physiolotjy. By M. FovSTEU, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S., Pra3lector in Physiology and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. 
London: 1879. 

^I^HE movement of plants has long been the object of close 
observation and ingenious experiment by physiologists. 
Very nearly a century ago it was perfectly understood that 
gravity, light, and contact with solid surfaces exerted a power- 
ful influence upon the movements of growth. In 1806 Thomas 
Andrew Knight, the remarkable man who worthily succeeded 
Sir Joseph Banks as President of the Horticultural Society, 
and who was himself a great horticulturist, caused roots to 
grow horizontally outwarfls, instead of voTtically downwards, 
by inducing seeds to germinate on the rim of a rapidly rotating 
disc, thus pi’actically superseding the downward attraction of 
the cartli by the outward impulse of the centrifugal whirl. 
Hugo von Mold, of Tubingen, experimentally demonstrated 
the directive influence of light by leading the stems of young 
(M uciferous i>lants to reverse the natural tendencies of their 
growth, and to advance downwards instead of upwards, by 
enclosing them in a darkened box, into which a gleam of light 
was reflected through a hole in the l)ottom by means of a 
mirror. The response of the leaves of the sensitive plant to 
the irritation of a rude touch was well known to the earliest 
botauivSts. The distinguished French physician Dutrochet, 
who wrote on the cause of the ascent of stems and the descent 
of roots in 1828, was aware that the movement of the sensitive 
plant was due to the transmission of the impulse from the spot 
where it was received to the soft cushions of cellular tissue 
at the base of the footstalks of the leaflets and leaves, and 
even ascertained that the transmission of the excitement from 
the point of contact was a slow-paced process, requiring 
something like three seconds for a journey of one inch. The 
VOL. CLIII. NO. ceexiv. K K 
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Frenchman Deafontaines carried sensitive plants about with 
him in his carriage to prove that they could be educated to 
become indifferent to jolting. Another observer about the 
same time ascertained that tendrils cannot untwine after they 
have once fixed their grip, because the curving movement by 
which they effect their hold is transmitted upwards along the 
curling stalk from the spot where the contact is first esta- 
blished. Dutrochet, indeed, in his last work, ^ The Anatomical 
‘ and Physiological History of Plants and Animals,’ seems to 
liave settled, as tliree great canons of vegetable movement, the 
following propositions : — That the curved position assumed by 
llie roots and steins of plants is not altogether a consequence 
of growth ; that tlic movement originates in soft, unhardened 
vesicles ; and that the curvature is due to the expansion or 
swelling of the convex side of the bend, and not to the con- 
traction of the concave part of the curvature. 

Hugo von Mohl, in his excellent and well-known mono- 
graph on the vegetable cell, introduced to the English reader 
by Professor Henfrey’s translation in 1852, remarked in one 
jiassage of the treatise that it was not at that time possible to 
do more than hazard empty guesses as to the external in- 
fluences upon which the movements of plants depend, because 
no satisfactory enquiry had yet been made regarding the fact. 
This reproach does not, at any rate*, lie at the doors of the 
physiologists of the present day. Several experimental 
observers have in recent years been directing tlnur attention 
to the investigation, the last amongst them being Charles 
Darwin, certainly approached by none of the rest in the inde- 
fatigable and persevering way in which he has followed up the 
problem. Tliat this is the case is amply proved by the dis- 
tinguished enquirer’s book on ^ The Power of Movement in 
^ Plants,’ which has been recently published. The volume, 
like most of Dr. Darwin’s late works, is an elaborate and 
detailed Jiccount of a long series of close observations and 
experiments. In this case, indeed, the observations have been 
made by the agency of an ingenious, although simple, appa- 
ratus, devised for the purpose, and very skilfully handled. 

The value of this elaborate record of close observations will, 
however, be more justly estimated by those who have already 
some scientific familiarity with the matters described, than by 
the much larger number of the reading public who will be 
attracted to the book by the potent spell of its author’s name 
and renown. It is a tedious task for those who read for the 
mere purposes of general information to have to wade through 
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j3a^e after page describing eccentric orbits, and grotesque 
twitchings performed by the spongioles of roots and tlie grow- 
ing points of leaves ; and the task will scarcely be lightened 
to readers of this class when they find themselves required to 
note that some of the movements described are epinastic, 
whilst others are apogeotropic, and yet othc^rs heliotropic ; and 
still further to observe that it is sometimes a hypocotyl, and 
sometimes an epicotyl, which is subject to these disturbances. 
To many the tediousiiess will not be compensated for if tin y 
ijet far enough to discover- that these terrible-looking words, 
aft(‘r all, only mean that it is an uj)per or a lower surface 
that grows the faster ; that the movement is away from the 
ground, or towards the light; or that it is the part of the 
-^tem below or above tin* seed-leaves which extends its length. 
Th(‘, t(*chnical words of sciemee no doubt have their value for 
scientific men, but they are not attractive, or helpful to reaxh rs 
of more general education and intelligence. Dr. Darwin must 
uevcrth(‘less have had this more numerous (‘Jass in his mind 
wlien, in th(‘ introduction of his hook, he sugg('sted the some- 
what odd expedient of eommciiciiig its jicriisal at the end, or, 
in other words, of reading the last chapter first. 

The a])])aratns which Dr. Darwin has employe d In the jna)- 
'^ecution of his observations on the movcumuits of plants con- 
sists of* some small rods oi* glass, a few window jianes, cards, 
sealing-wax, Idack paint, and shellac, dissolved into a thick 
cement with spirits of wine. The rods, which arc vci^ di- 
miuutiv<' and light, mere short bristles of glass, arc tipjied at 
one end with small hulhs or beads of hUiek sealing-wax lo 
vender tliem cons])iciu)us to the eye, and are tixeil by cement, 
at the other end, to the [larts (;f the plant whose movements 
arc to be observed. A card Avith a central black dot upon it 
is next fixed behind the moving part, and one of the window 
panes is placed as a transparent screen, seven inches away from 
tlie plant, either vertically in front or horizontally above, as the 
case ma} be. The observer’s eye is, aft(*r this, moved to and 
fro outside the screen until the Ix^ad u}>on the glass rod jttst 
coincides with, or hidCvS, the black dot u])on the card. A 
corresponding black spot is then dotted in with a pointed style 
upon the glass sheet or screen, so that it covm's or hides both 
the bead on tlie rod and the black spot on the card beyond. 
The black spot on the card, the bead on the rod, and the black 
spot on the glass are thus manifestly in one continuous straight 
line. After a suitable interval of time the observation is re- 
peated, and if there has been movement on the part of the 
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plant a new spot of pigment is dotted in on the glass. The 
new spot on the glass then obviously indicates the movement 
which has been accomplished by the black bead, but upon a 
considerably enlarged scale, because the distance which inter- 
venes between the glass pane and the plant is greati^r than 
that between the plant and the card. The line connecting the 
bead with the screen jdays the part of the long arm of a lever 
pivoted upon the head, with the point of the short arm kej)t 
touching the spot on the card. The movement of the bead is 
thus magnified to the observer’.^ eye by this expedient as flic 
outline of a drawing is enlarged in the sketch made by the 
intervention of a pentagraph. The several spots registered 
upon the glass screen are afterwards connected together upon 
it by a black line, and the sinuous and complicated figure in 
this way constructed is copied upon tracing-paper, and kept 
as a kind of permanent chart of the movement detected by 
the experiment. Tlujre is, however, still the somewhat per- 
plexing consideration to be dealt with, that the chart onl\ 
represents the movement upon two planes, a verti(;al and a 
horizontal one, whereas it in reality takes plju^e in all direc- 
tions through a space of three dimensions. The tracing on 
the chart, therefore, has to be interpreted by the obscrvei 
after it has been laid down, and the actual motion of the glasi* 
bead inferred from a close study of the jagged and irregulai 
track. Very many of the figures arc of exceeding (‘omplexity. 
being of the nature of scrolls, intersecting each other some- 
what after the fashion of the curves traced by the geometric 
chuck, but aberrant and unsyminetrical instead of being re- 
current aiul regular. Many of them look very much like a 
track left iipi'ii tlie ground by an ant that has lost its way 
and is endeavouring to recover its bearings. They there- 
fore require prolonged and patient study before ihcir real 
meaning can be made out, and the task of interpretation is not 
more attractive to the general run of readers when it is dis- 
covered how large a part is jdayed in the book by these per- 
plexing cliai’ts. There arc not less than 162 of them contained 
upon its pages. 

The conclusions which Dr. Darwin has himself drawn from 
these puzzles are, however, as interesting as they arc impor- 
tant. In the first place he demonstrates from them that all 
the growing parts of plants, whether connected with root, 
stem, or leaves, are unceasingly nodding round — that is, 
they extend themselves, in the main, along a spiral line of‘ 
advance ; but they nod to and fro as they do so, sometimes 
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iorwarcl and backward, and sometimes from side to side. They 
advance, so to speak, with a fitful and uncertain, and not with 
a steady, pace, now jerking upwards with a sudden start, and 
now jerking ba<;kwards with a sort of rebound, so that the 
actual track through space of any given jioint of the structure 
is an irregular ellipse, broken by zigzags and minor curves, and 
continually changing both its form and plane. It is this fitful 
movement that Dr, Darwin has designated by the happicst#of 
liis new coinage of terms. lie calls it by the quite intelligible 
epithet ‘ circumnutation.’ 

The nodding movement of growing jdants is next traced 
to the vesicles of the structure being at alternate intervals 
more turgid with water and more freely extensile at op])Osite 
sides of the growing mass. The alternation of the movement, 
or swaying from side to side, is ascribed lo the vesicles requir- 
ing intervals of recruiting and rest after each spasm of exertion. 
The forward jerk in many instances was not more than a 
thousandth jiart of an inch, and the rebound a much slower 
movement of still smaller extent ; and then, alfcr a few seconds 
of repose, a fresh forward jerk was made, which more than 
covered the pieceding retreat. The backward movement 
ajipeared to be mainly, if not entirely, due to the resilient 
elasticity of the resisting tissue, whicjh reacted up to a limited 
extent after it liad been put upon the strctcli by the pre- 
V ions jerk. The forward movement Dr. Darwin himself likens 
to a ^ microseopically minute eartlnjuake in the textures of the 
" plant,’ brought about in consequence of tlie V(?siclcs becoming 
jnore and more txirgid on one side, initil the weakest part 
suddenly yields and bends to the strain. The circumriutating 
movement is manifestly controlled and modified hy the influence 
of light, of the alternation of darkness with light, and of 
gravity, all of which combine to fix the precise lines of the 
progress. 

When a young radicle breaks through the oiitei* coat of a 
germinating seed, it Immediately begins to circuinnutate, but 
soon bends downwards in its spiral course on account of the 
action of gravity upon its extremity or tip. Dr. Darwin’s 
experiments, however, appear to show that the attraction of 
gravitation is restricted to the actual tip, but that the impulse 
or impact is then transmitted to a higher part of the rootlet, 
where it brings about a one-sided turgescence, and so causes 
the rootlet to bend. As soon as the tip touches the surface of 
the soil, it begins to penetrate the outer layer, making its way in 
by the rocking movement of its point. If it happens in the first 
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instance to strike a hard and impenetrable portion of the soil, 
the recumbent seed is tilted up by the resolute thrust of the 
root. The penetration of the point is moreover assisted in a 
very #^vonderful and curious way. A series of fine hairs, des- 
tined in the end to act as imbibing tubes for the liquid nourish- 
ment, come down from the side of the rootlet, attach themselves 
to rigid particles in the ground, and hold doggedly on whilst 
the. screwing j)oint is being thrust into the crevices of the soil. 
The action is then analogous to the one which is used in screw- 
ing a corkscrew into the cork of a bottle whilst its neck is 
grasped by one hand. The attachment of the hairs, to esta- 
blish this pui chase, is accomplished first by the liquefaction of 
the cell-meinbrane where it comes into contact with the ground, 
and then by the setting of the liquefied matter into a kind of 
tenacious cement. After the tip of the rootlet has made good its 
entrance into the ground, the force exerted )>y the circumnutat- 
ing growth behind drives it onwards. The thrust thus generated 
is ill some iiistancesso great, that the radicles of comparatively 
small seeds have been observed to disj)lace stones weighing 
many pounds. The screwing proclivities of* the tip materially 
help it in §uch cases to find a lateral way of escape whenever the 
jn'ogress is arrested in front. The sensitiveness of the advanc- 
ing ti[) to the solicitations of gravity apjiears to be surprisingly 
great. In one instance Dr. Darwin found that a rootlet was 
dragged down into Its proper descending course, and veiy 
materially bent or bowed, by a beadlet of shellac that weighed 
Jess than the two-hiindredth part of a grain. When the side 
of a rootlet presses against a hard ridge or edge, the tip is 
invariably bent down beyond the position of the bard contact. 
Moisture also exerts a considerable influence upon the course 
taken by a rootlet. The tip of a rootlet Avill even bend in 
antagonism to the pull of gravity when the solicitation of 
moisture acts in another direction. Light influences the root 
in exactly the opposite way. The rootlet is stimulated to 
circumniitate away from any gleam of light that accidentally 
falls ui)on it. 

The experiments by which the fact was established, that the 
bending of growing points is accomplished by an influence 
transmitted to some distance in the vegetable organisation, are 
very ingenious and beautiful. The tips of actively growing 
roots were stripped off, or destroyed by caustic, after they had 
been exposed to some directive influence, such as gravity, and 
it w^as found that the influence was still operative. The tij)s 
of the radicles of a bean, having been exposed to the action of 
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gravity lor an hour and a half, were cut off, and tlie radicles 
set so that they were directed immediately downwards; but 
they then moved off transversely to one side, in obedience to 
the influence that had been lodged in the tissues of their upper 
part before the tips were removed. After two or three days 
of horizontal growth, however, new tips wei'e formed at the 
extremities, and the downward growth was thenceforth re- 
sumed. 

When the growing stem of a germinating seedling has 
arched itself up out of the ground, it straightens itself by the 
quickened growtli of the concavity of the arch, and so lifts its 
seed-leaves into the air. These then assume their proper 
function of aerial leaves, decomposing carbonic acid and elabo- 
rating fresh nourishment for the plant. Tlie upper part of 
the stem forthwith begins to clrcumnutate vigorously through 
the air. Nov leaves and branches next appear, and every 
shoot, footstalk, and leaflet, obedient to the primary impulse 
of vegetable existence, forthwith starts nodding in a little 
spiral ellipse of its own. But a new and very potent agent, 
which was not known to the rootlet, is now brought into play. 
The circumnutatiLg parts are all deluged Avith light, and 
almost c very Avhere tlnit liglit flills with greater intensity upon 
one side of the leaf or stem than on the otlier. This deter- 
mines a bending towards the light. The growth or extension 
of tissue takes phice most rapidly Avherc the light falls witli 
least force. On the most strojigly illuminated side the fixation 
of carbon and consequent hardening of tissue take the place 
of growth. The distribution and movement of the leave.'^ are 
in the same way influenced by circumnutation, controlled and 
directed by the luminous influence. 

The so-called sleep of leaves is merely a modified form of 
these combined operations. It consists, in the main, of the 
flat leaves of plants assumbig, towards evenmg or night, a ver- 
tical position upon their footstalks, or of the leaflets of com- 
pound leaves folding tlieinsclves vertically together into a 
similar (although inverted) position to the one assumed by 
the wings of the butterfly when the insect is at rest upon a 
flower. All the leaves which perform tins movement have 
cushions of soft cellular texture, known as pulvinuli, upon the 
footstalk just beneath the blade. It has been long known that 
these soft expansions of the footstalks are the efficient instru- 
ments of the mechanism. The action is periodical, and de- 
pendent upon the alternations of darkness and light. The 
designation ^ sleep of plants ’ Avas in the first instance given to 
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this movement because it was conceived to be really a kind of 
lassitude or exhaustion resulting from the long-continued strain 
of diurnal illumination. 

Darwin has now shown that this night-bending move- 
ment of leaves is itself only one form of circumnutation. It 
is a large orbital movement in a vertical direction, having a 
period of twenty-four hours, and brought about by the un- 
equal action of light on opposite sides of the pulvinuli, or 
cushion-like enlargements of the footstalks. The turgescence 
and growth are so modified on opposite sides by difference of 
illumination, that the leaf is bent upon the soft, easily yielding 
swelling of the footstalk, as upon a joint. A very ingenious 
experiment was devised to prove that it is the difference of 
light, rather than its absolute influence, which is the cause of 
the bending. One pot of the seedlings of a cassia was kept 
in a dark part of a room, and its seed-leaves remained closed ; 
another similar pot was placed in the sunshine near the Avindow, 
and its seed-leaves unfolded. Both pots were then removed 
into the subdued or half light of tlie middle of the room, and 
the folded leaves then opened, because they had been brought 
into a stronger light, but the unfolded seed-leaves at the same 
time closed, because the change with them had been Irom sun- 
shine to shade. Seedlings were artificially bent towards the 
light by illuminating them on one side for two or three minutes 
at a time by a small wax taper, and by repeating this, \yith 
intervals of darkness between, for about three-quarters of an 
hour. It was found that more bending could be produced in 
twenty minutes by this process of alternation of darkness and 
light than by steady exposure to strong light for an hour. 
These experiments are as conclusive as they are interesting. 

The explanation of the purpose of these curious movements 
of plants, at which Dr. Darwin has arrived, is to the effect 
that they ai*c all a provision for protecting the leaves from the 
injurious effect of a too rapid radiation of heat at night. The 
blade of the leaflet that is opposed horizontally to a cloudless 
sky at night is vei'y much more s<^vercly chilled than one 
which is for the time hung with its narrow edge towards the 
sky, or in which the radiating surfaces are folded into close 
contact. Dr. Darwin found by direct experiment that dew is 
<leposited at night upon horizontally expanded leaves, when 
no trace of it appears upon folded or vertical ones. In various 
experiments, leaflets which were pinned open died from frost, 
whilst others near, which were left free to fold themselves up, 
suffered no injury. Dr. Darwin also proved by his experi- 
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mental api)aratus that the night-bending moA^emeiit is in some 
measure continuous through the entire twenty-four hours. 
There is no period of absolute rest. It is merely that the 
genei^al diurnal circumnutating progress is quickened at one 
time, and retarded at another. 

Dr, Darwin does not pretend to know anything whatever as 
to the way in which light, gravitation, pressure, contact, and 
innate physical states act upon the vesicles to produce thesis 
capricious and fitful modifications of growtli. All that ht*. 
contends for is that those influences are not themselves the 
primary cause of the movements, but merely lead to a tempo- 
rary increase or diminution of the spontaneous changes of 
turgescence already in progress in the vessels, and which are 
themselves indicatcMl by the circuinnutation of leaves, steins, 
and roothns. lie believes that th(‘ clasping of tendrils and 
the folding of the leaflets of the sensitive plant when touched 
are less immediately connected with the fundamental move- 
ment of circuinnutation. Hut he thinks that the difference is 
still more one of degree than of kind, and that in all such 
(tases the irritant merely •starts a change of turgescence similar 
to the one which ordinarily occurs in the circuinnutation of 
growth. 

The tips of the rootlets of plants arc obviously parts of the 
very highest vital importance. They arc endowed with a keen 
faculty of discriminati(»u, and, in a certain sense, of percep- 
tion. Dr. Darwin, indeed, seems inclined to regard them as 
])osscssiug almcjst the attributes of a vegetable lirain, as 
appears from the following noteworthy passage : — 

‘ We ])elieve that there is no structure in plants more wonderful, as 
far as its functions are concerned, than the tip of tlie radicle. If the 
tip be lightly pressed, or burnt, or cut, it transmits an influence to the 
upper adjoining ^-‘ausing it to bend away from the affected side; 

and, what is more surprising, the tip can distingnisli between a 
slightly harder and softer object, by wdiich it is simultaneously pressed 
on opposite sides. If, liowcver, the radicle is pressed by a similar 
object a little above tlie tip, the ])rcssed part does not transmit any 
influence to the more distant parts, but bends abruptly towards the 
object. If the tip perceives the air to be moister on one side than on 
the other, it likewise transmits an influence to the upper adjoining 
part, which bends towards the source of moisture. When the tip is 
excited by light (though in the case of the radicles this was ascerfciined 
in only a single instance), the adjoining part bends from the light; but 
when excited by gravitation the same part bends towards the centre of 
gravity. In almost every case we can clearly perceive the final pur- 
pose or advantage of the several movements. Two, or perhaps more, 
of the exciting causes often act simultaneously on the tip, and one 
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conquers the other, no doubt in accordance with its importance for the 
life of the plant. The course pursued by the radicle in penetrating the 
ground must be determined by the tip ; hence it has acquired such 
diverse kinds of sensitiveness. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the tip of the radicle thus endowed, and having the power of 
directing the movements of the adjoining parts, acts like the brain of 
one of the lower animals ; the brain being seated within the anterior 
end of the body, receiving impressions from the sense-organs, and 
directing the several movements.’ 

In some passages of his book Dr. Darwin seems inclined to 
regard the power of movement in plants as analogous to the 
motor power of animals. This is a doctrine which has been 
accepted with favour in recent yeju\s by a considerable school 
of comparative physiologists, and it is one which has become 
especially dear to the hearts of evolutionists. The general 
tenor of the observations here so elaborately descri)>ed can 
hardly, hoAvcver, be received as tending to strengthen tliis 
view. Dr. Darwin traces all movement in plants back to cir- 
cumnutation. But animals do not circumnutate. Their move- 
ments are of a strikingly different character from the nodding 
and staggering gyration which is here pointed to as the ])ri- 
mary process in the plant. The stems, roots, and leaves are 
thrust out in consequence of the interstitial deposit of new 
material in the growing textures, and the extending shoots 
assume a spiral form of advance l)ecause the thrust is exerted 
more on one side than on the other. The onward projection is 
thus essentially a process of grow th from the addition of sub- 
stance, and all the irregularities in the halting jn'ogress are 
immediately ascribed to a purely physical cause, the swelling 
or increased turgidity of the tissue at the point wdiere the 
sidelong thrust occurs. The only circumstance that at all 
warrants the assumption of a resemblance in the strongly cc»n- 
trasted processes is the fact, which Dr. Darwin has brought 
prominently into notice, that the mechanical impulse of the 
disturbing influence originates not at the spot upon which the 
impact falls, but at a somewhat distant place, to which the 
effect of that impact is transmitted by an intermediate agency 
seated in the organisation of the ])lant. He is obviously aware 
that this is the strong point of the argument for resemblance 
which he suggests, as in one notable paragraph he says : ‘ But 
the most striking resemblance is the localisation of sensitive- 
^ ness, and the transmission of an influence from the excited 
part to another, which consequently moves.’ The effect here 
alluded to is, no doubt, very remarkable, and well deserving 
of the fui ther examination w^hich it will assuredly receive at 
the hands of physiologists. But it can hardly be conceived to 
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be strong enough to Ksupport any comprehensive hypothesis of 
the identity of vegetable and animal movements. Dr. Dar^vin 
himself says, ^ Plants do not, of course, possess nerves or a 
‘ central nervous system.’ But he then deprecatingly and 
somewhat significantly adds, ^and we may infer that with 
^ animals such structures serve only for the more perfect trans- 
^ mission of impressions, and for the more complete intercom- 
^ inunication of the several parts.’ 

The dissimilarity between the circumnutating movements of 
plants and animal movement is obvious at a glance when one 
of the simplest instances of animal movement is taken for the 
purpose of comparison. It at once reveals that spontaneity 
and so-called voluntary character of the animal movement, 
which the older physiologists had no difficulty in recognising 
as its distinctive mark. In his monograph on the vegetable 
<'.ell Von Molil very clearly expresses the view which was 
at that time held by the best authorities in the following 
passage : — 

‘ Great as the similarity to animal motion is in many of these plant- 
movements, they are always devoid of the character of volition, so that 
altogether no more definite and profound distinction between plants 
and animals can be found tlian tlie total want of voluntary motion in 
the former, and the presence of this same in the latter.’ 

The simplest form in whicli animal movement can be ob- 
served is that which is presented by the protoplasmic, or ^ first- 
** mould,’ substance of animal organisation. As soon as tlie 
complex organisable material, jirovided by the successive piu- 
cesses of constructive elaboration^ has received the final impress 
of life from the touch of some already living structure, it 
forthwith begins to move by the exercise of a' newly acquired 
property. The movement manifested is indeed so constant in 
its association with life that its occuiTeii(*e is familiarly looked 
upon as a proof of the presence of vitality. But the move- 
ment thus developed is of a very remarkable kind. The living 
protoplasm streams or surges about within itself, and the in- 
ternal and intrinsic surging is maintained without appreciable 
cessation. The molecules of the mass hold together with just 
adhesiveness enough to prevent them from falling asunder; 
but they slide to and fro over each other in all directions in 
the most free and unconstrained way, as gelatinised water 
might be conceived to do. Any small isolated fragment of 
this animated jelly is thus always changing its form. There 
is, indeed, a minute creature of the group of animalcules, well 
known to microscopic observers, that is entirely composed of 
this undifferentiated protoplasm — that is, of protoplasm in 
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which every part is exactly like the rest, and in which there is 
no distinction or differentiation into special organs, such as 
muscle, nerve, and bone. It is known as the amoeba,* or 
^ changeling,’ on account of the Proteus-like transformations 
of its shape — a most expressive name, which was conferred 
upon it by Christian Godfrey Ehrenberg, one of the fathers 
of microscopic observation, and author of the great work on 
^ Infusorial Animalcules,’ published in Germany in 1838. 
The creature is found most commonly in the slime which collects 
upon submerged or floating objects. It is apparently destitute 
even of a skin, and it has no Internal organ of any kind. It is 
simply a small mass of animated jelly, possessing the power 
of streaming half coherently about under some mysterious 
and apparently spontaneously exerted impulse. When first 
placed upon the glass slide of a microscope, it presents the 
aspect of a small, round, transparent mass ; but finger-like 
processes soon begin to be pushed out from the pulp in various 
directions, somewhat after the manner of the horns of a snail. 
Some one of these having at last fixed Itself to the glass, the 
rest of the mobile jelly rolls over the attached part, and then 
begins to })ush out other processes. The amoeba, in reality, 
travels along the glass in this grotesque shambling way. By 
the mere flow of its half-coherent living substance, it not only 
changes its form, but shifts its position. If, dui’ing its Protean 
shambling progress, it comes in contact with any fragmentary 
morsel suitable to be turned to account as food, it spreads 
itself over the fragment until it envelopes it within its own 
substance, and in that way extemporises a digestive cavity or 
stomach, where the morsel soon gets dissolved and converted 
into living protoplasm. Indigestible matters, which cannot 
be so tiu’ued to account, are dismissed by a reversal of the 
process ; the fluent jelly loosening its gras]), rolling itself off, 
and so leaving them behind as it moves away in some other 
direction. 

* From arnoibos, exchanging or transforming. Although the name 
amoeba was contrived for this animalcule by Ehrenberg, the creature 
itself was previously known as the Proteus diffliieiis, under which 
designation it appeared, in 1786, in Muller’s * Animalcula Infusoria.’ 
Its real nature was, however, so little understood by the earlier ob- 
servers, that it was at first spoken of as possessing many stomachs, and 
was classed with the forms then distinguished as Polygastrica. One 
keen observer, after Ehrenberg’s change of its name, alluded to the 
clear way in which its internal organisation could be seen. This 
curious mistake was, however, obviously due to the almost constant 
presence of foreign bodies enveloped in its soft fluent mass. 
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This microscopic changeling of Ehrenberg is an object of 
the very deepest interest to physiologists, because it is a typical 
specimen of the raw material of animal life presented to obser- 
vation in its simplest and least disguised form. Although a 
mere lump of animated jelly without any trace of specialised 
organisation, it yet manages to perform several of the most 
imi)ortant operations of animal life, accomplishing, in its organ- 
less state, results which, in the more highly endowed animals, 
arc performed only through the instrumentality of an elabo- 
rately complex and diversified apparatus. It extem])orises, in 
the rudest, but nevertheless most effective way, actions which 
are essential to its lowly form of existence. Its fluent pulp 
serves it in the jjlace of limbs. It turns its own flesh into a 
stomach, and secretes a digesting juice round its entangled 
prey. It assimilates and appropriates food, and turns it into 
mobile living substance like itself. It consumes its own pulj) 
l)y the wasting efforts of its movements. It reproduces 
living lumps like itself by breaking up into fragments, and 
above all it breathes^ not through the specialised appendage oi* 
lungs, but throughout its entire gelatinous mass. The ais 
permeates its naked or skinless pulp, and oxygen is appro- 
priated and carbonic acid generated and expelled. It i- 
oxidised, or burned, so to speak, and its powers of shambling 
movement, of digesting food, of elaborating secretions, and of 
peifforming other allied operations, are as essentially a result of 
that coml)ustive oxidation as the flame of a candle is the resuh 
of the hurning of its slearlne or wax. This process of oxida- 
tion, or faculty of breathing, indeed, constitutes its claim to tht^ 
distinction of being • animated.’ The word simply implie> 
that it possesses aiiima^ or breath. This, then, is radically 
the difference to which it is onr purpose to draw attention. 
Plants move because they grow. The circumnutation, which 
Dr, Darwin discovers at the bottom of the movements of tin* 
plant, is an effect of growth. It is due to elaboration and 
building np. Wherever it is manifesting itself, carbon is in 
process of being fixed, and oxygen in the process of emancipa- 
tion and discharge. But the animal protoplasm — the basement 
of animated flesh — moves because it is in process of combustive 
destruction, which is the exact opposite of elaborating con 
struction. Heat is appropriated in the case of the vegetable 
movement, and rendered latent as one of the constituents of 
the accumulating structure, and as an implement of cohesion. 
The sunshine is actually ])ut to the work of holding together 
the constituent elements of the molecules of the enlarging mass. 
Heat is set free, in the case of the animal movement, as a 
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supply of energy or power capable of doing work, and in the 
breathing animal, as a result of the dissolution and destruction 
of the cohesive integrity of previously built-up molecules. 

But the amoeba of the microscope, it is here to be understood, 
is hardly to be looked ii))on as an exceptional case of vital 
organisation, although it is familiarly spoken of as a little 
animal, or animalcule. It is rather a fragment of the univer- 
sal material, of which animal bodies are made, accidentally 
caught when engaged upon a roving commission. The bodies 
of all animals, even of the highest type of organisation, not 
excepting that of man himself, are now regarded by physiolo- 
gists as groups of ainoebas associated together for the advan- 
tage the well- organised division of labour confers. Each body 
is a colony of these living plastic lumps. But, as the sepa- 
rate ama?bic individuals are arranged in the group, clusters are 
told off for ditferent services, and are then specially eejuipped for 
the task Avhich is committed to their charge. Some are made 
into vesicles adapted for the construction of cartilage ; some 
arc /ionverted into 1:)one ; some are moulded into the con- 
tractile fibres of muscular flesh, and some into the more highly 
finished and specially endowed vesicles and tubules of nerve- 
srructure and brain. But all such diversities of striioture, 
])rovidcd for the working out of the end of specialised vltalit 3 ^ 
I)egin as clusterings of fluent protoplasm, in all respects identi- 
cal with the specimen to which Ehrenberg drew attention in 
its erratic Isolation. In the flowing stream of the blood, the 
colourless graiudes, which arc microscopically seen floating 
along in the current, and which have been termed white cor- 
j)usclcs, are neither more nor less than lumps of freshlj" 
ibnned living protoplasm’, in process of distribution to the 
dilferent parts where the foundations of new sti*ucture arc being 
laid. They, each and all, possess the same power of fluent 
mobility and restless change of form, which is more con- 
veniently observed in the amcoba animalcule. They indivi- 
dually present all the grotesque portraiture of that Protean 
changeling. But, when they reach their ultimate destinations, 
the differentiation, or adaptation of each to the work to which 
it is destined, is accomplished simply by the exaltation of some 
one or other of its inherent proclivities, and by the lowering or 
subordination of the rest. In the muscular tissue, fluent 
mobility is the property most prominently brought into play : 
in the nervous tissues, it is the irritability, or readiness of re- 
sponse to extraneous impact, wliichis thrown into relief; in the 
construction of such organs as the liver, the stomach, and the 
kidneys, the chemical power of effecting molecular transfor- 
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mation is most prominently developed; and in bone, the 
masses of protoplasm are densely infiltrated and packed with 
hard lime for the construction of the mechanical framew(U’k of 
the body — its strong pillars and rigid walls. In his admirably 
executed and classical ^ Text-Book of Physiology ’ — which for 
its excellences, whether of condensation or completeness, is 
everywhere deserving of the most unqualified praise — Profes- 
sor Foster puts this view of the case very happily in the fol- 
loAving paragraph, wliich is perhaps as telling an illustration of 
the distinction it is our object to establish as it is possible to 
desire. He says : — 

* We may dierotbre consider the complex body of a liigher animal as 
a compound ot so many tissues, each tissue corresponding to one of the 
I’undamental qualities of protoplasm, to the development of which it is 
specially devoted by the division of labour. It must, Iiowever, be 
remembered that there is a distinct limit to the division of labour. In 
(^ach and every tissue, in addition to its leading quality, there arc more 
or less pronounced remnants of all the other protoplasmic qualities. 
Thus, though we may call one tissue par excelleiice metabolic,* all the 
tissues are to a greater or less extent metabolic. ^Flie energy of each, 
whatever ])e its particular mode, has its source in the breaking up of 
the protoplasm. Chemical clianges, including the assuin}>tion of oxygen, 
and the production, coniph'to or partial, of carbonic acid, and tluirefore 
.tlso entailing a certain amount of secretion and excretion, must take 
place in eacl] and every tissue. And so with all the oilier fundamental 
jiropertios of protoj)lasrn. Even contractility, which for obvious me- 
chanical r6\asons is soonest reduced where not wanted, is present in 
many other tissues besides muscle. And it need hardly lie said that 
each tissue retains the power of assimila,tion. However thoroughly the 
material of food be pircpared by digestion and subsequent metabolic 
ac.tion, tlie last stages of its conversion into living jirotoplasm are 
(‘ffected directly and alone by tlie tissue of whicli it is about to form a 
part.’ 

But, as soon as this transmutation of the protoplasm into 
si)ecial organs has been accomplished, it becomes indispensable^ 
to the harmonious co-operation of the several parts that inter- 
f ommunication between them shall be arranged. There must 
be channels laid down for transmission of impressions, for ex- 
change of signals, from place to place, and for the connexion 
of the whole into a co-ordinated system. It is this purpose, as 
the author of the Text-Book proceeds to show, which is ac- 
complished by the circulation of the blood and by the agency 
of the nerves. The blood circulation is the bond by which 
the new protoplasmic material is distributed to all vitally act- 
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ing and vitally moving parts, and by which they are cleared 
from the waste products of the animated or breathing con- 
sumption. The nerves are the bonds by which the remote 
oases of protoplasm, separated by intervening tracts of less 
vitalised material, are connected, so that the impulses experi- 
enced in one part may be transmitted for setting up associated 
and correlated discharges of work-performing energy in other 
parts of the systematised organisation. 

In the more highly endowed animals it is the gradual 
conversion of the living protoplasm into special organs which 
confers upon the body its particular external character and 
shape, comprising the central and crowning skull for the safe 
lodgment of the nerve-core with its outlying apparatus of* 
organs of sense, the internal cavities for the accommodation of 
stomach, liver, and lungs, and the external appendage of* 
mobile and flexible limbs. But, as the power of movement is, 
in the animal, one of the most important endowments for 
the great purposes of life, motor mechanisms of the most 
refined ingenuity and the most perfect construction are distri- 
buted to all parts of the fi*ame, in every one of which th(‘ 
prime mover is muscular contraction. It is in reference 
this that Professor Foster very aptly remarks : ^ In fact, the 
^ greater part of the animal body is a collection of muscular 
* machines, some serving for locomotion, others for special 
‘ manoeuvres of particular members and parts, others as an assis- 
‘ tance to the senses, and yet others foi* the productioir of voice. 
^ and, in man, of speech.’ 

But in all these the physical conditions of muscular action 
are precisely those which have been alluded to as conferring 
moving power upon the amoeba and unformed protoplasm. 

‘ The amoeboid movements,’ as Professor Foster truly says, 
‘arc identical in their fundamental nature with those which, 

" occurring in a muscle, cause contraction. A muscular 
‘ contraction is essentially a regular, an amoeboid movement, 
‘ an irregular flow of protoplasm.’ In both there is the same 
consumption of substance under the oxidising blast, and the 
same production of moving energy out of molecular destruc- 
tion. The movement, therefore, is obviously in absolute 
contrast with the one which is observed in plants, and remark- 
ably sustains the view of the older physiologists, rather than 
the tendencies of the newer school to regard animal movement 
as an evolution of the process in plants, which Dr. Darwin har. 
in these late observations so thoroughly identified with mere 
irregularities of growth. Von Mohl’s philosophic deduction, 
that the want of voluntary motion in jflants, and its constant 
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presence in animals, is a profound distincition, is certainly in 
no sense weakened by Dr. Darwin’s demonstration that all 
movement in plants is modified circumnutation, and that cir- 
cuihnutation is the combined result of turj^escence and growth. 

We are quite aware that the assertion of the resemblance, 
which we here contest, has been made in somewhat cautious 
language. Thus, in the one passage in which the analogy is 
perhaps the most pointedly affirmed, the author’s own words are 
to the following effect : ^ It is impossible not to be struck with 
^ the resemblance between the foregoing movements of plants 
^ and many of the actions performed unconsciously hy the lower 
^ animals.^ But our own comment upon this is that the ainmba, 
which we have taken as the typical illustration of the power of 
animal movement, is itself the lowest of low animals, at the 
same time that it is in its entire organisation identical with the 
most universally diffused of animated structures. It is at once 
the protozoon, as well as the protoplasm, of the animal king- 
dom. It j)lays, in our argument, identically the same ])art 
that the circumnutating root and stem-tissue assume in Dr. 
Darwin’s exposition. As he finds structure-consolidating 
growth in every diversity of plant-movement, we find proto- 
j)Iasmio oxidation and combustion underlying each movement 
of the animal. 

There are, however, other forms of movement which are 
shared by both animals and plants, as, for instance, and super- 
eminently, the well-known ciliary movement. Exigency of 
space prevents these from being further alluded to upon this 
occasion. We must, however, just state that nothing of the 
character of a ^satisfactory hypothesis can yet be based upon 
these movements, because their intrinsic nature is still abso- 
lutely unknown. All efforts to detect the meebanism by which 
they are brought about have hitherto signally failed. But 
the effect is certainly a feature common to the two contrasted 
kingdoms of living existence, rather than a border attribute by 
which one slides into the other. It is something at once 
distinct from either the growth-movement of Dr. Ifarwiii, or 
the animal movement evolved from oxidation. Each little 
cilium, or lash, bonds upon itself into the form of a sickle, or 
after the fashion of a carter’s whip, and strikes with some con- 
siderable force in the direction in which it bends, and then 
straightens itself back in a more gentle way, so that the prin- 
cipal part of its flapping stroke is expended in the direction of 
the quicker movement. When the cilia are attached to a 
fixed solid surface, immersed in water or other liquid, the 
lashing movement produces a wave-like disturbance in the 
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liquid. But when they are attached to light vesicles floating 
freely in water, they serve as oars or propelling paddles, and 
drive the vesicles along. It is in this latter form that they ai-e 
met with in jdant structures. The spores, or imperfect seeds, 
of many of the most lowly water plants are enabled to swarm to 
new growing grounds by their instrumentality. But they are 
even more abundantly encountered in the bodies of the higher 
animals, being in them closely set upon the free surface of 
mucous membranes, which lead to the outer air, and in con- 
nexion with these they perform the good service of keeping the 
liquid secretions moving towards the outlet of escape. They 
do this in the air-tubes of the lungs and in the windpipe. 
Whilst engaged in this work their movement is quite unceas- 
ing, and the lashing is manifestly an involuntary operation. 
It is continued, indeed, long after the death of the organic 
membranes to which the lashing cilia arc attached, and long 
after all arrest of the flow of blood. If the windpij)e of an 
ox is slit open shoi tly after the death of the animal and a 
small piece of its lining membrane is cut off and jdaced flat 
upon tlie table, weights of as much as 100 grains deposited 
upon its surface may be scon to be shunted along in the direc- 
tion of the ciliary impulse. Powdered charcoal dusted over 
the incmbi’aric is gradually cleared away by being brushed off 
at one end. In some I’cinarkablc instances this lashing move- 
ment of the ciliary j)r()cesses of mucous membrane has been 
Ibund to continue as long as three weeks after the dc^ith of the 
animal from which the scrap of membrane has been taken. It is 
therefore obvious that this kind of activity is something, at 
any rate, of a much lower grade than the spontaneous find 
v*)luntary manifestation of work-producing force, which, for 
the purposes of this article, has been spoken of as the move- 
ment proper of animal life. 


Art. IX. — llios : the City and Country of the Trojans, The 
Results of Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and 
throughout the Troad in the years 1871-73, 78 79. By 
Dr, Hknrv Sciilikmann. London: 1880. 

Tt is now about a hundred years since the site of Homeric 
Troy became a question for modern travellers and scholars. 
Three places in the Troad have, since then, been the chief 
competitors for the honour. Le Chevalier, whose visits were 
made in 1785-86, fixed on Bunarbaslii, a village situated at 
a point where the lower spurs of Ida touch the southern edge 
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of the Ilian plain, and about nine miles from the Hellespont.* 
This view has, until recently, had by far the largest share 
of support. Among those who have adopted or favoured it 
may be mentioned Ernst Curtins, Porch hammer, and Kiepert, 
Colonel Leake, and Mr. 11. F. Tozer. Another theory favours 
the site anciently known as ^ the Village of ‘ the Ilians,’ and 
now marked by the Turkish village of Atchi-koi, at a short 
distance N.W.N. of Biinarbashi. This opinion was elaborately 
advocated in the second century n.o. by Demetrius of Scepsis, 
a learned native of the Troad, who had made the topography 
of the ^ Iliad ’ his special study. Strabo, the geographer, was 
one of its adherents ; in the present century it has been ac- 
cepted by Major J. Kennell (1814), and, more recently, by 
Dr. H. N. Ulrichs. Lastly, the site of the historic Greek 
Ilium at Hissarlik was in ancient times claimed by a local tra- 
dition as the site of the earlier Trojan city. Before the date 
of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations, few scholars had admitted 
this claim ; but among those few were Mr. Grote,“-who has 
given an excellent summary of the controversy so far as it had 
then been developed, — and Dr. Julius Braun, the author of a 
work on ^Horner and his Age.’ The mound of ^ Hissarlik ’ 
(^fortress’ in Turkish) stands nearly in the middle of the 
Trojan plain, about five miles north of Biinarbashi, and uj)- 
wards of three miles from the Hellespont. The average eleva- 
tion of the ])lateau is not more than eighty feet above the 
level of the ])lain. But the north-western part of the mound 
rises about twenty-five feet above the rest. It was on this 
nortli-wcstern eminence, which measures about 325 yards by 
235, that Dr. Schlicmann commenced his excavations. Here 
had been the acropolis of the Greek Ilium ; and here he hoped 
to discover the Pergamus of Homeric Troy. His excavations 
were carried to a depth of nearly fifty-three feet below the 
surface. The remains discovered are now referred by him to 
no fewer than seven successive cities. I’he city nearest the 
surface was the historic Greek Ilium. The fifth city below 
the surface was, he thinks, the Trojan Ilium of Horner. 

* Lc Clievalier’s hypothesis, which had been impugned by Jacob 
Bryant (171)5), was vindicated by J. B, S. Morritt (J 798), and by 
William Gell (1801). (lelfs work, ‘ The Tc^pograjJiy of Troy and its 
‘ Vicinity ’ — based on a personal examination of the Troad — Avas 
reviewed in the sixth volume of this Journal (p. 258) by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, soon after his return from a visit to the Troad in 1805. 
Among other objections to the Bunarbashi theory, the writer points 
out the difficulty of reconciling it with the movements of Agenor in the 
twenty-first book of the ^ Iliad’ (vv, 487-57 1). 
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The narrative of Dr. Schliemauri’s excavations in the Troad 
from October, 1871, to June, 1873, was published in 1874. 
His researches w'erc resumed in September, 1878, and con- 
tinued durin<r part of 1879. The work now published is an 
account of his labours in the Troad from tlieir commencetnent 
to their close. The massive volume is copiously illustrated, 
and shows abundant evidence of* the pains bestowed upon its 
preparation ; but it is impossible not to regret that more 
literary skill was not ein])loyed in rendering its contents at- 
tractive to readers. The great length of the book is due not 
merely to a verbose style, but, even more, to the practice of 
giving at full length quotations (often of pages) from innume- 
rable writers whose views might have been indicated in a few 
linos. The arrangement, too, is more defective than any that 
we can rememl)er to have observed in a work of equal claims. 
Dr. Schliemann has, in fact, been embarrassed by the very 
multitude of his allies. As the ^ Iliad’ allows each hero to 
shine in turn, so the generous pages of ^ Ilios ’ have offered an 
open field to every asj)irant ; and unity of plan is a merit 
which can be more easily vindicated for the epic tlian for the 
treatise. The appendices on various subjects and by various 
hands are not only diverse in scale but very unequal in 
merit. A real value belongs, in one or another sense, to the 
contributions of Professors Paul Ascherson, Theodor von 
Heldreich, Virchow, and Brugsch Bey ; of Doctors F. Kurtz 
and Julius Schmidt; of Messrs. F. Calvert and A. Dufiield. 
Others, again, are less worthy of the subjects with which they 
profess to deal ; thus the short appendix (No. II.) on ^ Novum 
‘ Ilium ’ is singularly inadequate. Where, however, the con- 
tributors have been so miscellaneous, it was to be expected 
that some of them should be a source of bulk rather than 
strength ; and it would be no grateful task to durell on such 
blemishes. We pro})Osc now to consider Dr. SchlicmaniiV 
discoveries in their larger and broader aspects. He has shown, 
by the unanswerable proof of digging, that the hill of TIissarlik 
had been a seat of human habitation from a remote antiquity. 
Objects neither Hellenic nor liomaii, and certainly very 
ancient, have been found buried deep in the soil. How far 
will these facts bear the interpretation wdiich he places on 
them ? How far, and in what sense, can they be regarded as 
illustrating the Homeric i3oems ? 

Our conception of the problem which any such excavations 
could tend to solve will of course depend primarily on the 
manner in which we regard the whole tale of Troy. Few 
legends of world-wide fame have experienced more striking 
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vicissitudes of popular belief. To all Greek and Roman an- 
tiquity, if a few critical minds be excepted, the siege of Troy 
was an event not less historical than the expedition of Xerxes 
or tbe Peloponnesian war. Nor is it so very long since Eng- 
lish schoolboys were taught to consider 1184 b.c. as a date of 
the same kind as 480 b.c. or 43 1 b.c. Then came a period when 
the personages of myth and of history were decimated by the solar 
theory. Most persons whose lives had not been wholly seden- 
tary, and who had not already been proved to b(3 the night oj* 
the moon, were proved to be the dawn or the sun. CEdipus, 
guessing the riddle of the Sphinx, wedding and slaying his 
mother locastr, then, in horror, blinding himself, was found to 
1)0 the sungod banishing the mysterious gloom, winning his 
Avay to the embraces of the violet dawn from whose bridal 
chamber he comes forth only to destroy her, and tlum himself 
quenched in the darkness which closes around his declining 
course. Odysseus, voyaging to western lands, was demon- 
strated to be a type of the sunset by i-easonings which would 
have applied with equal force to Christo])her Columbus. It 
was to be expected that the tale of Troy should be tested by 
th(3 same solvent. And accordingly a comparative mythologist 
was found to affirm tliat the siege of 4'roy was mci*ely ^ a 

rc})etition of the daily siege of the East by tlic solar powers 
^ that every evening are robbed of their treasures in the west.’ ^ 
Tliat is, tlic, abduction of Helen by Paris is a story suggested 
])y the daily phenomenon of sunset. Troy, beleaguered and 
(Conquered by the Acluean host, is the region of the dawn 
beset and possessed by the rising sun. Again, Achilles is in 
liis own person the sun ; his ‘ wrath,’ his gloomy and sullen 
inaction, is tlic temporary withdrawal of the sun behind the 
veil of the storm-cloud. f When Achilles maltreats the body 
of the slain Hector, J it is as when ‘ the blazing sun seems 
^ to trample on the darkness into which it is sinking.’ § And 
similarly the loss of the Golden Fleece i*-; once again the sun- 
set ; the successful voyage and return of flason is the renewed 
l)rightncss of the solar god. Nay, the ‘ Return of the Hera- 
‘ clekhe ’ — though here the movement happened to be from 
north to south — becomes nothing more than a symbol of the 
sun’s jouiney from cast to west.|| 

No com2)ctent scholar will now be found to question the 

* Professor Max Midler, ‘Lectures on the, Scienci* of Language,’ 
2nd Series, 471. 

f 'Cox, ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ vol. i. j). 'JO. 

J II. xxii. 395. § Cox, i. 252. [1 Tb. 204. 
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fruitfulness of the comparative method as applied to mythology, 
or the special importance, within proper limits, of the solar 
idea. And, in relation to such a story as that of the ^ Iliad,’ 
the solar explanation can at least claim to be more scientific 
than that of the modern Euhemerists. It will be remembered 
that the method which takes its name from Euhemerns, a 
Sicilian (contemporary of Alexander the Great, consists in 
subtracting from a legend all that is supernatural, and pro- 
nouncing the remainder to be historical. Homer says that 
Achilles slew Hector Avitli the aid of the goddess Athene. 
The Euhemerist omits Athene, and affirms as a fact that 
Achilles slew Hector. The Euhemcristic or ^ pragmatising ’ 
tendency is doubtless as old as reflection on mythology. It 
appears sometimes in Herodotus, whose belief in the super- 
natural is so ready and so iwcreiitlal. It is seen fully de- 
veloped in Thucydides, wlien, in discussing the cause of the 
Trojan Avar, he substitutes the political ambition of Agtimem- 
non for the loss of Helen, and suggests tliat the ten ycurs^ 
duration of the siege may have been owing to the fact that 
part of the Greek army busied themselves Avith agi iculture and 
part Avitli piracy. Modern Euhemerists have dealt Avitli the 
story in like fashion — going, hoAvcver, even further tliau 
Thucydides in elirainatiiig those elements of the legend Avhich 
seemed to them improbable, Avhile they asserted the historical 
character (d*its general outline. Mr. (irote deserves the- credit 
of having first shoAvn that such a procedure is thoroughly 
unscientific. The statement that a man named Achilles fought 
at a siege of Troy Avith a man named Hector rests on precisely 
the same evidence as the statement that the gods Ares and Apollo 
minghnl in the fray. II'avc consider that the raj)e of Helen 
Avas an inadequate motive for the Avar, Ave are not logically 
entitled to assume that the Avar took jdace, and to invent 
another motive, strong (‘uoiigh, in our opinion, to explain it. 

Since, then, the luiman plot of the Iliad’ is hn^xti'icably 
interwoven Avith threads of miraculous agency, must the Avhohi 
be rel(‘gated to clondland? That is tlie conclusion of the 

O ^ • • • 

comparative inythologists Avho adopt the solar interpretation. 
BotAveen their vicAv, however, and that of the Euhemerists an 
intermediate position is tenable ; but it is one Avliich needs to 
be carefully (iefined. The evidence of tradition, language, and 
arclneology proves that, in the prehistoric ages of Greece^ 
JEolic settlements were made in the north-Avest part of Asia 
Minor, including the region knoAvii as the Troad. These 
^Eolic settlers Aveie in large part Aclurans from Greece 
Proper ; and it is certain that they cannot, in all or in most 
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cases, have established themselves without some hard fighting. 
It so happens that the beginning of the historical age furnishes 
us with an excellent and suggestive illustration in miniature of' 
the struggles which probably attended on these early iVchasan 
immigrations. In the ct)ursc of the seventh century b.c. the 
Mitylcnaeans of Lesbos had made settlements in the Troad. 
About 620 n.c. an Athenian colony occupied Sigeurn, on its 
north-west coast. The Mitylcnaians resisted the intrusion of 
the new-comers, and Avaged Avar against them from tlic neigh- 
bouring stionghold of Acbilleuin. Deeds of personal prowess 
Avere done on botli sides. Pittacus,tlie leader of the MitylciiaAans 
— the Hector of this ‘ Little Iliad’ — sleAV Phrynon, the Athenian 
leader, Avith the aid of a net, much in the manner of a lionian 
retiariv.H,'^ Here, then, in the early duAvn of Hellenic history 
and on the very battlefields of the ^ Iliad,’ Ave liave a struggle of 
invader Avith j)ossessor, similar in kind, however dissimilar in 
scale, to that Avliicli the ‘ Iliad ’ describes. And »u)av wc may 
Cliquin' hoAv far analogy can asMst us 'in estimating the 
historical element Avliich may be exj>ectcd to rcsitlc in the 
legend of Troy. An historical ’ vslateinentis a statement which 
AV(‘ acceptastrue- either alisolutely, Avlien the evidence produced 
for it is concIusiA ; or ]»rofcrcntially, Avlien the evidcaicc, though 
not conclusiA^e, is stronger than for any otlier version of the 
same facts. ^ liomanco,’ in tlie proper sense, arises Avhen, apart 
from an} intention to deceive, the imaginaiion plays, consciously 
or unconsciously, Avith liistoiical facts or persons. A fact is a 
matter of ‘ tradition,’ not " history,’ Avheii a statement pur])ort- 
ing to be tru(‘ lias been handed doAvn without such contemporary 
or other eviilem-e as AA^arrants us in concluding its truth. And 
in those proliistoric ages o(* vdiich " tradition ’ is the only 
n'cord, myth or ^ fable ’ plays around tradition, just as romaiua* 
[days around history. There is, hoAvever, this essential differ- 
ence : the test of history enables us fo sift the true from tlie 
false in the romantic version of historical events ; but tradition 
supplies no touchstone ]>y Avhicli wc (am surely disccin the 
genuine or spurious ingredients ol‘ the mytli. Still, witliin 
narrow and carefully observed limits, it is permissible to draw^ 
inferences from the analogous relations in the two c.ases. 

A parallel has s()nietinies been drawn between the legend of 
Agamemnon and that of Charlemagne; but such a procedure 
cannot evade the objections which proverbially apply to 
parallelisms in the proper field of history. If, liowevcr, we 
refrain from the attempt to develope a pomplete parallel, and 


* Herod, v. 95 ; Diog. Laert. i. 74 ; Polyaen. i. 25 ; Pint. ii. 858, 
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direct our attention to certain points of the Carolingian romance, 
it may perhaps be found instructive, or at least suggestive, in 
relation to the Ilian myth. Suppose that we were without 
those contemporary documents which attest the historical fact that 
a German Emperor once ruled over all Western Europe. The 
later French romance would have appeared to make a most 
improbable assertion when it describes the dominions of Charle- 
magne as extending from the Eider to the Ebro. So, when 
that Hellenic tradition on which the myth is embroidered speaks 
of a time when an Achtean Bretwalda was suzerain of insular 
and Argive Hellas, we may reasonably say that such a tradi- 
tion is at least confirmed by the analogy of the romance which 
had a basis of fact. Mycenai was in historical days a ]>etty 
place. Thucydides emphasises the contrast between its aspect 
and its renown. Here is a point which suggests that the 
Greek myth had been even truer to fact than the French 
romance. latter places the capital of Charlemagne at 

Paris ; much as if the Greek myth had installed Agamemnon 
at Sparta. But the real ea|)ital of Charlemagne was at 
Aachen; had that ol‘ Agamemnon been at Sparta, assui*edly 
the myth woidd not have moved it to Mycenic. Again, the 
romance sends Charlemagne on a crusade to Jerusalem. We 
ha[)pen to know that this crusade, indeed, is a fiction, ])ut also 
that there was a time when particijaition in a crusade belonged 
to the ideal of chivalry. When Agamemnon, loid of Argos 
and the isles, leads forth a great host to fight against Troy In 
the -sacred cause of plighted troth, analogy would lead us to 
say that we cannot be sure whether this particular war was 
ever waged or not ; but that there is a high probability in 
favour of some war or wars having been waged there, and 
having been signalised by deeds of Aebjeau valour. And there 
happens to be other evidence which makes this general infer- 
ence certain. Again, the rontance says that Boland was killed 
in the Pyrenees, fighting against Saracens; history records the 
bald fact that ‘ Hruodlandus, Britannici limitis [)nefectus,’ Avas 
killed in the Pyrenees fighting against Gascons. Though no 
array of such instances w^ould much weaken or strengthen the 
probability that a brave man named Achilles conquered Lesbos, 
yet Ave ai e at least Avariaiited in holding it to be probable that 
at some time or other Lesbos had been conquered by a Greek 
leader. 

Let us apply these results to the ^ Iliad.’ All that they 
Avarrant us in assuming is that there must once have been 
hard fighting for the possession of towns in the country where 
Ilium stood, that Achseaii chiefs must have distinguished 
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themselves in this fighting, and that, among these chiefs, there 
may have been onii in a position similar to that of Agamemnon. 
As to the details of the story— Helen’s flight with Paris, the 
wrath of Achilles, the death of Hector — these and all other 
])articular incidents may be either myth or fact, in proportions 
for which we have absolutely no scientific measure, and on which 
it is idle to speculate. One inference may, however, be drawn 
from the supernatural element in the tale of Troy — an element 
on which some of the comparative mythologists seem to have 
laid an unjustifiable stress. Under the fascinating spell of 
comparative mythology — when its doctrines are set forth with 
Ihc eloquence and the ingenuity which some of its exponents 
command — it is too easy to forget the homely truth that, next 
to their own concerns, nothing is so interesting to men and 
vvom(m as the doings of their fellow-creatures. The basis of 
the ^ Iliad ’ is essentially and profoundly human. What the 
thaumaturgic element really proves is that the events of the 
‘ Iliad ’ Avere conceived by the })oct as separated from his own 
age by a large interval ol‘ time. The chronicler Hecaticus, in 
tracing liis own pedigree, made out that his sixteenth ancestor 
had been a god.^ That is — taking the r/enea at its average 
cumventional lengtli of thirty years — he considered that a 
date of some 480 years back was sufficient to give a decent 
probability to his claim of divine lineage. In the historical 
age of Greece men could still credit such isolated apparitions 
jit suiircme moments as the apj)earance ol’ Pan to the courier 
J^heidippides on his way from Athens to Sparta, the ])resenc(‘ 
of the heroes Theseus and Mchctlu« in the fray at Marathon, 
or the vision of a female form which hovo’cd, with words of 
reproach and exhortation, over the Greek ships at Salamis.f 
Jlut such a part as is played by debating or warring gods in 
the economy of the ‘ Iliad ’ could never have been assigned to 
them hy a poet who uas celebrating the events of his own 
time, or of a time vc^ry near to his own. The dream of an age 
when gods had mingled in the life of men did not, indeed, im- 
ply so remote a past to the mind of the Greeks as to be incon- 
sistent with many of the social and political conditions which 
they still saw around them. We have seen that, for Hccataeus, 
four or five centuries sufficed. This ^ heroic age ’ might be 
compared with the * age of chivalry ’ as imagined by a modern 
reader who should derive his idea of it exclusively from Sir 
Walte.r Scott. The vista was not indefinitely long ; but the 
pers})ective was essential to the illusion. 

Her. ii. 148. | Her. viii. 84. 
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While, then, the plain of Ilium had undoubtedly been the 
theatre of warfare between Greek invaders and older occupants 
of the country, we hold that nothing can be either affirmed or 
denied as to the historical character of particular events or 
persons in the ^ Iliad ; ’ though it may be allowed as probable 
on general grounds that a great Acluean chief once held the 
])osition — perhaps bore the name — of Agamemnon. We hold, 
further, that the events of the ^ Iliad ’ were imagined by the 
poet as long past, though not so remote as to debar him from 
painting (perha]^s with modifications'^ the politicial and social 
life which he knew. Now we will ask how much help the 
‘Iliad ’gives us towards identifying the site of the Homeric 
Ilium. However much or little of historical fact may be em- 
bedded in the poem, j)erhaps it will at least enable us to say — 
This, and no other, must be the scene which lived before tlie 
poet’s mind. The topogra])hical data of the ^ Iliad ’ fall into 
two main groups. The first group relates to Ilium itself. 
The second illustrates the ]K)sition of Ilium with regard to 
certain features of the surrounding country. 

Ilium is conceived by the poet as ^ a great town ’ (fisya aerru), 
‘ witli broad (svpvayvta). It bad an acropolis the 

‘ Pergainus’), rising in a slope* above the rest of the town; 
and liere was Priam’s house of polished stone, with tw(dv(» 
chambers for his daughters and their husbands, and fifty for 
his sons and their wives. The agora was before tlie doors of 
Priam’s house. On the same acropolis or ‘ Pergamiis ’ stood 
also the 'well-built ’ house of Hector and tlie ' fair house’ of 
Paris (including a courtyard and a hall) : further, the temple 
of Pallas Alliene, guardian goddess of Troy ; a temple of 
Apollo ; and either a temple or an altar oi' Zeus. The town 
was fenced round with a strong Avail, Avhicli had ])arapets 
and several toAvers. The only t(ovn-gate mentioned is that 
which is called sometimes the ' Scaean ’ gate {'iL,Kacal vruXat), 
sometimes the ^ Dardanian.’ It seems to ha ve had a wi^st or 
north-Avest aspect, and ^ Scaoan’ lias usually been explained as 
' on the left hand ’ of the augur who faces the north. Martin 
Haug thought, however, that the name of a hero Sigo or 
Siko can be traced in Scaean, as in ' Sigeuin,’ ' Scamander,’ 
Dido’s ' Sichaeus,’ and the Phoenician ‘ Sigon ’ of Arrian. 
Before this Scaean gate stood the tree called <^7]y69 — always 
supposed to be a qucrcus esculu^i, but taken by Professor 
Virchow to be the carpmus hetuhis still abundant in the 
Troad, — the ‘ Avliito beech’ {Weiss-Ilayehiiche) of Germany. 

* II. xxiv. 699. 
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A wild fig-tree (eri/ieos) is also named as standing somewhere 
iK'ar the town, at a place where the wall was most easy 
to mount: i.e., perhaps, where some gioiind sloped up to- 
wards it. 

For tlie j^osition of Ilium in regard to the surrounding 
country we have only a f('w general data. South and south- 
east of it tlie ^ Ilian Plain ’ spread to the lower slopes of Ida; ^ 
to the north and north-west, the plain which was the battle- 
field of the heroes extended to the Hellespont, having in its 
north-western part what is called the Opcocrfib^ ttsSloco — " the rise 
of the plain,’ or, as Dr. Schliemann would render it, since this 
rise is actually very slight, "^the upper plain.’ A cai-riage- 
road {dfia^tTos 1[) led from the Sciean gate in a north-w^'st 
direction to ^ the t\vo springs ’ (iryyai) of the l iver Scamander 
in the plain. At no great distance beyond there Avas a ford 
over the Scamander, and a })olnt at wliicli the stream of the 
Scamander was joined by tliat of llu', Simois. Wheat was 
grown in the jdain not far from Ilium; but the ground nearest 
the city on the west and north-west sides was a sw^amp wdth a 
thick growth of marshy shrubs and reeds. The (;ry of the 
heron — as if rising from these marslies — is heard by Odysseus 
as he sallies fortli from the Greek camp with Diomedo''.!: 
When the god Arcs. ^ like to the dark str)rm,’ (*ries aloud to 
the Trojans that they should fight, he urges them at one tiim^ 
^ from the topmost citadel,’ at another, ^ spc'oding beside the 
^ Simois, on CaUieolom\’§ There are two hciglits near the 
Simois sufficiently important to l)(‘ identified v/ith ‘ the fair 
^ mount’ along which Arcs sj»cd. One is Mtnint Kara Your 
(G86 leet), hitherto the reputed Callicolone. Ih'ofessor Vir- 
(‘how has dc])Osed it from its tiaditional honours, and substi- 
tuted Mount Oulou Dagh (1,401)), for the somewliat unsatis- 
factory I’cason that the latter can he seen from Novum Ilium 
(p. 59), and the former cannot. Accepting Oulon Dagh, 
however, we have no new datum for the exact jiosition of Troy. 
T-<astly, three tumuli are mentioned. One is that ^ which men 
^ call Balieia, but immortals the tomb of fleet Myrine.’ This 
is ^ a high mound,’ in front of the city, ^ some way off*’ in the 
plain, and with a fiec space around it. Then, somewhere 
between the town and the Greek camp, there was the tumulus 
[tv/ju^os) of A^^syetes, on which Polites, son of Priam, sits 
watching for the Greeks to attack. [j And the mound or tomb 

■j- II. xxii. 140. 

§ 11, XX. 51-53. 

II II. ii. 79i. 


* 11. xxi. 558. 
t II. X. 274. 
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of Ilus, where the Trojans with Hector encamped by night, 
was between the Scamander and the ships.* 

Such are the chief data wliich the ^ Iliad’ gives us. We do 
not enter on the topographical arguments which have been 
extorted from minute estimates of time and distance in regard 
to the actions of the ^ Iliad.’ Reasonings of this kind start 
from the assumption that an epic poem is constructed on the 
principles of an Ordnance Survey, but are apt to differ from 
that model in the arbitrary use of inconsistent scales. There 
are not more tlian two arguments of this nature which can be 
allowed as valid, and the result of these is far from ])recise. 
First, the site of Homeric Ilium must be such that the space 
between it and the coast of the Hellespont shall be large 
(‘uough for the flight and pursuit of arnnes, but not too wide 
for the accomplishment of some movements to which the 
* Iliad ’ assigns an approximately definite duration. This con- 
sideration is ill favour (ff Dr. Schlieinann’s site, Hissarlik, as 
against Bunarhashi, but is less decisive as between Hissarlik 
and Strabo’s site, ^the village of the Ilians,’ at Atchi-koi. 
Then the Achilles of the ‘Iliad’ chases Hector round the 
walls. This jiossibility exists at Hissarlik, but not, according 
to Dr. Schliemann, at Bunarbashi. Dr. Schlicmann tried the 
experiment himself, but was forced to finish it in a different 
attitude from that of Achilles. Towards the end of his career 
round this conceivable though improbable Troy, he- was, in 
fact, compelled by the difficulties of the ground to go, as Ik' 
tells us, ‘on all fours ’f 

The evidence of the ‘ Iliad,’ then, gives us only very general 
indications for the position of Ilium. The central and capital 
feature is the Pergamus. Wherever we place tlu^ poet’s town 
there must at least be an eminence, which could represent the 
acropolis of ‘ lofty Ilios.’ But there is no sufficiently accurate 
measure for the bearings of the Homeric city from Ida, from 
the coasts, or from the rivers of the plain. We may allow 
that Bunarbashi seems too distant from the Hellespont for 
parts of the action. We may grant also that it would have 
been difficult or impossible to run round its walls. Both these 
points may be conceded in. favour of Hissarlik. But the nature 
of our data still does not cnalflc us to say that precisely His- 
sarlik, and no other spot, is the site intended by the ‘ Iliad.’ 

All this time we have been tacitly granting that the local 
indications given in the ‘ Iliad ’ were true to the facts. If 
they were in any degree fanciful, so far, of course, time would 
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be merely wasted in attempting to verify tliem by the natural 
features of the Troad. Now, if there is any proposition 
concerning the ^ Iliad ’ whicli has obtained nearly universal 
assent, it is that those lays of YlColic bards on which it Avas 
based were Avorked into artistic form by an Ionian poet, 
or by Ionian poets, Avhose native region Avas far south of 
the Trojan battlefield. We can readily alloAV that in the ori- 
ginal ^olic lays the dominant features of the scene — Ida, the 
Pergainus, the Simois, the Scamander — were given once for 
all. But Avhat certainty can be felt that an Ionian poet un- 
familiar Avith the Troad — perhaps a stranger to it — Avas abso- 
lutely accurate in localising minor touclies of the picture? 
Who can be sure that he Avas not a little hazy as to the 
position of the famous Avild fig-tree, that he fixed correctly in 
their relatue positions the tombs of Myrine, Tins, and ^Ksyetes, 
or that he always accommodated the action of his epic to the 
real distance bctAvceii the Achiean ships and the Sciean gates ? 
And if it is onc(* allowed that the Troy of the Iliad is an 
imaginary city, created by the poet in the likeness of later 
cities Avhich he had seen, the atteni]>t to recognise it in remains 
found at Hissarlik becomes futile. 

This brings us to the most remarkable — we had almost said, 
the most astonishing — characteristic of Dr. Schliemann’s book. 
Surely, it might have been anticipated, so indefatigable an 
entlinsiast for all things Homeric Avould ere now have forminl 
his opinion on a question Avhi eh goc^ to the very root of all his 
researches — the question Avhethcr Homer Avas contemporary 
with Homeric Troy, or li\ed long after the age of Avhich he 
sang. Or, if it proved impossible to ibrm a decided opinion, 
ill least it might have been expected that he would abstain 
from arguing fioin the two opposite conclusions alternately. 
Yet this, as Ave shall proceed to show, is Avhat Dr. Schliemann 
does. Close to the so-called tumulus of Achilles in the Troad 
there is another tumulus Avliich is called that of Patroclus. 

‘ This identification,’ says Dr. Sclilienianif (p. GbS), ‘must be quite 
modern, it being in perfect opposition to the precise statement of 
Homer, who puts in the mouth of Acliilles the words : “Let us wrap 
“ the bones (of Patroclus) in a double layer of fat, and put them in a 
“ golden urn, until I also am liidden with Hades. Now do not make 
“ the tumulus large, but only of becoming size. Later, you Acha3ans, 
“ who shall survive me on tlie ships with the many rowing-benches, 
“ may make it wide and liigh.” * His companions obeyed : having 
gathered the bones of Patroclus, they av rapped them in a double 
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layer of fat, and put them in a golden urn, which they brought into 
the tent, and covered with a soft linen cloth. They then marked out 
the round place for the tumulus, laid the foundations around the 
funeral pile, and heaped up the earth. Having completed the tumulus, 
they departed.* Now, in all this there is not a word to show that the 
golden urn which contained the bones of Patroclus was either deposited 
in the tumulus, or was meant to be ever deposited there. All that we 
can possibly understand here is that on the death of Achilles his bones 
should be added to those of Patroclus in the golden urn, and that on 
that event the tumulus should be enlarged, but there is no allusion 
whatever to the depositing of the urn. Had it been deposited, or had 
it been destined to be deposited there, Horner would not have kept 
back from ns the important fact.’ 

This whole argument is unmeaning, unless Homer is sup- 
posed to liave the authority of an historian, and that, too, in 
regard to the most minute details. But since, from the nature 
of the case, we are forbidden to suppose the accurate trans- 
mission of these minute details by written history, Homer 
could possess such authority only through having been con- 
temporary Avith Patroclus, or, indeed, an eyewitness of his 
funeral. Then Dr. Schlicrnann found at Ilissarlik, in the 
stratum Avhich he now calls the Third Prehistoric City, and 
identifies with the Homeric Ilium, a number of objects which 
lie identifies with objects described in the ‘Iliad.’ One is a 
goblet with two handles. Here, he says, Ave have Homer’s 
SeVav ajii<f>LKV 7 rsXKov (p. 585). Another is a gold diadem. 
This, he says, is clearly Homer’s TrXsKTrj dvaBsa-fiij (j). 457). 
Now in the strata above the Third City he recognises a Fourth 
and a Fifth Prehistoric City ; on the top of the fifth, a Lydian 
settlement; and on the top of that, nearest the surface of His- 
sarlik, the Greek Ilium. ■ The evidence by which these succes- 
sive cities are discriminated turns partly on the character of the 
pottery and the ornaments or implements found in successive 
strata, as implying certain differences of social life and civilisa- 
tion. Hence it is manifest that an object known as a SeVav 
dfif^LKvirsWov to a dweller in the third city Avould not neces- 
sarily be a hsiras dficpifcvirsWov to the man of city No. 4, 5, 
6, or 7. There is, then, no valid reason for identifying these 
objects with the Homeric names, unless we refer ITomer him- 
self to the stratum in which the objects Avere found, i.e. to 
the age in which they Avere used. But in another place Dr. 
Schliemann tells us that Homer lived long after that age — nay, 
that the city of Avliich the remains form the uppermost stratum 
at Ilissarlik liad probably arisen befoi e Homer lived ! 

* 11. xxiii. 252 f. 
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The passage is so remarkable that It must be quoted (the 
italics are our own): — 

‘ I wish I could have proved ITomer to have boon an eye-witness of 
the Trojan war ! Alas, I cannot do it ! At his time swords were in 
universal use and iron was known, whereas they were totally unknown 
at Troy [i.e. there are no traces of iron in the stratum which Dr. 
8chlicmann identifies witli Homer’s Troy], Resides, the civilisjition 
he describes is later by centuries than that which I have brought to 
light in the excavations, Horner gives us the legend of Ilium’s tragic 
fate as it was handed down to him by preceding bards, clotliing the 
traditional facts of the war and destruction of Troy in the garb <.>£ his 
own day. Neither will I maintain that his acquaintance with the 
Troad and Troy was that of a resident; but certainly he was not 
without personal knowledge of the localities, lor his descriptions of the 
Troad in general, and of the Plain of Troy in particular, are too 
truthful fur us to believe that he could have drawn all his details from 
the ancient myth. //*, as appears likely^ he visited the Plain in the 
ninth century n.c., he loonld probably have found the /Kolic Ilium already 
long established^ having its acropolis on Hissarlik and its lower town 
on the site of Novum Ilium. It would therefore Ijo but natural that 
he should depict Priam’s Troy as a large city, with an acropolis called 
Pergamos, the more so as in his time every lai’gcr city had its 
acropolis. My excavations have reduced the Homeric Ilium to its 
real proportions,’ (P. 517.) 

The ^ Homeric Ilium,’ then, is not an Ilium which Homer 
knew, hut an Ilium which, in his time, already lay buried 
under no less than four successive cities. In Homer’s ima- 
gination it became something quite dilferent from what it had 
really been. What purpose then is served by attempting to 
identify remains found in this buried Ilium with objects de- 
scribed in the ‘Iliad’? Again, the civilisation described in 
the ‘Iliad’ is said by Dr. Sebliemann to be ‘later by many 
‘ centuries’ than that of which vestiges occur in ‘the third 
‘ city,’ How can this be proved? The civilisation of the 
‘ Iliad ’ is doubtless higher ; in respect of age, however, it 
may have been, not ‘ centuries later,’ but centuries earlier. 

A particular instance will serve to show the extraordinary 
confusion of thought which pervades Dr. Schliemann’s treat- 
ment of this subject. Among the remains found in the stratum 
of the third city were some walls exhilnting the ground-plan of 
a house. As this house, though of modest size, was the largest 
of which traces could be found, Dr. Schliemanu attributes it 
to the town-chief or king. The town being the Homeric 
Ilium, this, then, must answej- to Pi-iam’s palace ; though the 
latter was clearly at some* distance from the Sca3an gate, 
whereas this house stood close to the gate of the town. But 
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Priam’s palace is described by Homer as ‘ adorned with polished 
‘ corridors, in which were fifty chambers built of polished stone, 
‘ all side by side. There the sons of Priam slept with their 
‘ wedded wives. Facing these, on tlie other side of the court 
‘ within, were built twelve covered cliambers, side by side, of 
^ polished stone,’ for Priam’s daughters and their husbands. 
Now the house found by Dr. Schliemann had on the ground- 
floor just four rooms, measuring i-espectively 24 feet 4 inches 
by 12 feet, 12 feet inches by 7 feet 4 indies, 10 feet by 
8 feet, and 7 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches, — all of which 
seCm to have been used as store-rooms. How was this to be 
reconciled with the ^ Iliad’ ? ^Horner,’ says Dr. Schliemann, 

^ can never have seen the Ti-oy whose tragic fate he descri])es, 
^ because at his time, and probably ages before his time, the 
^ city he glorifies was buried beneath mountains of debris. In 
^ his time public edifices, and probably also royal mansions, 

‘ were built of polished stones ; he thei cfore atti-lbutes the 
^ same architecture to Priam’s mansion, magnifying it with 
‘poetic license’ (p. 1^2(5). A peifeclly intelligible view. But 
then Dr. Schliemann cannot shake oH‘ the opposite belief, thiit 
Homer is an historian describing things as they were. And so 
on the very next page he actually tries to show that the ‘ royal 
‘ mai^sion ’ with the four store-i’ooms on the ground-floor may, 

‘ with its dependencies,’ have contained oven more than a 
hundred rooms, smaller or larger (p. 327). Now, supposing 
‘ the dependencies’ — whatever they mny have been— to have 
contained about hall* of these rooms, it will appear that ‘ the 
‘ royal mansion ’ itself must have been about twelve stories 
high; and had this been so, suiely, to use Dr. Schliernann’s 
woi;ds, ‘ Homer would not have kept back from us the irn- 
‘ portant fact.’ 

But, however Dr. Schliemann’s Homeric theories may be* 
estimated, he has at least proved by digging that the mound of 
Hissarlik had been a seat of human habitation from a remote 
period. In describing his discoveries. Dr. Schliemann begins 
with the lowest stratum, and thence ascends to the upj^ermost. 
We prefer to reverse that process, because, by beginning on 
the surface, we have the advantage of starting from a chrono- 
logical epoch which can be approximately fixed. 

The mound of Hissarlik was tlie acropolis of the Greek 
Ilium, which modern writers, without any ancient authority, 
calD New" Ilium.’ Here stood a handsome temple of Athene — 
built by Lysimachus (about 300 b.c.) to replace an older 
shrine — of which only the foundations can be traced. The 
lower part of the town extended east and south of the mound. 
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The latest coins found at Hissarlik arc of Constantius II* 
(861-337A.D*). A Greek letter, first published in the ‘Hermes/^ 
from a manuscript of the fourteenth century, purports to bo 
written by the Emperor Julian, and to describe a visit to Ilium 
which has been fixed to the interval between December, 354, 
and October, 355 a.d. If this letter could be assumed to be 
authentic, or even of contemporary origin, it would prove that 
the city of Ilium, with its temples and other monuments, was in 
good preservation about the middle of the fourth century 
A.i>. After this it disappears from history ; for, though Ilium 
gave its name to a bishopric in the reign of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (911-959 A.n.), it cannot be shown to have 
been the episcopal seat. Ancient tradition ])laced the founda- 
tion of the city not later than about 560 n.c., but inclined to a 
much earlier date : Dr. Schlicmann himself holds that, in the 
ninth century n.c., it had already been Mong ’ established 
(p. 517). 

Here, then, in the first place, is an undonbt(‘d historical site, 
on which we might b(‘ prei)ai*cd to find remains of all ages from 
at least 560 n.c. to 400 a.i>. But, in Dr. Schlicmann ’s view, 
the remains of the Greek Ilium belong only to the uppermost 
stratum, to which he allows a depth of only some six feet. 
Below the first stratum he discerns no less than six otlier 
strata. These, he liolds, represent six different cities, the latest 
of which was a Lydian settlement ; that is, was certainly an- 
terior to the overthrow of the Lydian monarcliy by Cyrus 
546 n.c.), and may, he suggests, be referred to the reign 
of Gyges {circ, 698-660 B.c.).t It is not easy to reconcile 
this view with his other view, just quoted, that the Greek 
Ilium, which succeeded the Lydian settlement, had been built 
before the ninth century B.C.f The first question which oc- 
curs is naturally this: By what tests docs Dr. Schlicmann 
discriminate the six successive cities, beneath the uppermost,, 
Avhich he refers to the successive strata? 

Immediately below the Greek Ilium, at a depth of 6-^ feet. 
Dr. Schlicmann recognises the remains of ^ a Lydian city.’ 
AVhat is the evidence for it ? ^ All I am able to show of this 

‘ city,’ he says, ^ is its pottery : there is no wall of defence, nor 
^ even any house-walls which I could with any degree of proba- 
^ biJity attribute to it ’ (p. 587). ^ As neither the Greeks, nor 

‘ the prehistoric peoples who succeeded each other on the hill of" 
‘ Hissarlik, ever made such pottery^ and especially as this pottery 
* occurs in such abundance, it evidently points to a settlement 

* ix. 257-266. t P- t P. 517. 
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^ of a different people/ That is, if, in excavating a mound, 
we find at 6^ feet pottery of a somewhat different kind from 
that which we find at 6 feet or at 13 feet, we may, without fur- 
ther proof, conclude that here was a city distinct from two 
others, one above and one below it. But, besides the pottery, 
Dr. Schliemann can produce two other witnesses for tlie Lydian 
city. One is a small disc of ivory, with intaglio- work, repre- 
senting a scorpion between two animals. 

' As nothing like it was found in the debris of any of the first five 
prehistoric cities or in the ruins of the iEolic Ilium, whilst in tht' 
artistic style of the intaglio there is at least some analogy to that of tlio 
head No. 1,391, and the cow- head No. 1,405, I attribute it with much 
confidence to the Lydian city.' (P. 601.) 

NTor is tliis all. There is also a small iron knife. 

‘As not tlio slightest trace of iron lias ever been found by me in 
any of the five prehistoric cities of Troy or Mycenas ; as, moreover, 
the shape of this knife is so widely diilerent from the shape of ali 
other knives found in these cities, whilst it lias the very greatest simi- 
larity to the Etruscan knives, and also to the blade of a bronzo knife 
found in the necropolis of liovio, as well as to a bronze knife found in 
the tombs of Soldo near Alzate (Brianza), I am forced to attribute it to 
tlie Lydian city.’ (P. 604.) 

Such, then, arc the proofs of ^ the Lydian city.’ We pro- 
ceed to consider the grounds on which he distinguishes, be- 
neath ^ the Lydian city,’ another — the fifth from the bottom, 
and hence designated as Hhc fifth prehistoric city.’ At a 
depth of about 6-V to 13 feet below the surface w^as found ‘ a 
‘ layer of debris^ ^evidently consisting of the remains of lionses 
® built of wood and clay.’ J ust below these, at a depth of 1 .3 
to 23 feet, remains of stone buildings wore found. Dr. 
Schliemann assumes that the people who used the stone cannot 
possibly have used the wood and clay also. He therefore 
imagines * the fifth prehistoric city ’ to account for the wood 
and clay, and ‘ the fourth prehistoric city ’ to account for the 
stone. There is absolutely no other ground for the hypothesis. 
A large number of stone axes were found in the so-called 
‘ Fourth City ’ ( 1’3 to 23 feet down) ; two stone axes were found 
above these, one of them at 6 feet. Dr. Schliemann says, ‘ I 
^ attribute it to this Fifth City, as it was found at a depth of 
^ only 6 feet’ (p. 573). But why, then, not attribute it to the 
Greek Ilium, of which the stratum reaches down to 6 feet, or 
at least to ^ the Lydian city,’ which appears at 6^ feet ? The 
:Stones fol* bruising grain saddle^querns ’) which occur in the 
stratum of the ^ Fourth City ’ occur in that of the ^ Fifth 
® City ^ also — only in smaller numbers. The patterns of pottery 
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are much the same in both ^ strata.’ But we arc told that 
the life of the people to which this stratum (and that of 
‘ the Fifth City ”) belonged was entirely different from that of 
their predecessors.’ And here is the difference : ^ Instead of 
^ throwing all their kitchen remains on the floor of their rooms, 
^ they carried tliera away and shot them from the mound, since 
‘ we but very rarely see in this stratum of debris the shells of 
^ oysters or mussels, which visitors may see in such really stu- 
pendous masses in the houses of the fourth city ’ (p. 574), In 
presence of the argument from the oyster-sheik, we can but 
quote the verse of the ])oet iii reference to the ostracism of 
lIy]>crbolus- ~ov fyap tolovtcov ovvstc^ oarpa')^ svpsdrj. Oyster- 
shells, however numerous, will not sustain the weight of such 
conclusions. 

But if ^ the fifth ’ and ‘ the fourth’ cities are imagined on 
wholly insufficient grounds, more biiseless still is tlic distinction 
of the/ fourth ’ city from the ^ third.’ Dr. Schliemann finds liis 
‘ third prehistoric city ’ at a depth of 23 to 33 feet below the 
surface. This is the city Avhich h(‘. idontifics with Homer’s 
Troy. He supposes it to haA^e been destroyed by fire, with 
the exception of the soutli-cast corner. The criterion by which 
he distinguishes it from the ^ fourth prehistoric city,’ the next 
above it, is simply tlui use of brick. As be himself says Avith 
emjJiasis, there is no other reason for distinguishing them: — 

‘We find among the successors of tlie burnt city tlic very same 
singular idols; the A'ory same primith^e bronze battle-axes; the very 
same terra-cotta vases, Avith or Avithout tripod feet; the very same 
doTiblo-haiidled goblets (otVa upilnKuTreWa) ; the very s:imc battle-axes 
of jade, porphyry, and diorite ; the same rude stone hammers and 
saddle-querns of trachyte; the same iiumeuse mass of Avhorls or balls 
of terra-cotta AAuth symbolical signs.’ 

This being so, it is not surprising that Dr. Schliemann 
should confess ‘ a tendency to believe that this fourth city 
‘ might have been inhabited by the people of the preceding, 
‘ the burnt city ’ (p. 520). lie resists this tendency, however, 
because bricks are found at a depth of 23 to 33 feet, but not 
at 13 to 23 feet. But his belief in the infallibility of the 
brick-test might have been shaken by a fact which he him- 
self records. In the third or ‘ brick ’ city itself, certain 
parapets of a gate are described as built partly with slabs of 
Avhite limestone, partly AAuth ^ small stones of reddish colour ’ 
(p. 266). Dr. Schliemann ascribes the limestone part of 
these parapets to the people of the city which came next 
before the ^ brick’ city: though he says elsewhere that the 
site of the second city ‘ must have been deserted for a long 
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^ time before it was again built upon’(p. 305). The masonry 
of reddish stones he ascribes to the people of the ^ brick city ’ 
(p. 266). So, then, they used stone as well as brick. The 
use of brick will not then, by itself, suffice to distinguisli the 
‘third’ city from ‘fourth;’ but, as we have already seen, 
there is no other test (p. 520). With regard to some i)ottery, 
ascribed to ‘ the fourth city,’ Dr. Schliemann says that it 
would have been but slightly inferior to that of its predecessor, 
the third city, had it not been through the accidentally 
superior baking of the latter in the conflagration (p. 521). 
But, since he supposes that part of the third city was not 
burnt (p. 313), why should this pottery not be ascribed to 
that quarter of it wliich escaped the fire? 

It only remains to notice the ‘second’ and the ‘first’ pre- 
historic cities — as Dr. Schliemann terms the two strata which 
he discerns below the ‘ brick’ or ‘burnt’ city. The ‘second 
city ’ is at a depth of 33 to 45 feet below the surface ; tiu* 
‘first,’ at 45 to 52^ feet. Below this is the native rock. 
The distinction bctwcMui the ‘second ’and the ‘first’ city is 
one which Dr. Schliemann did not draw in his earlier work, 
‘Troy and its Remains’ (1874). There, he regarded the 
whole thickness of 23 feet below his ‘ burnt ’ city as belong- 
ing to one and the same prehistoric settlement. He now 
divides this stratum into two strata on the strengtli of (jcrtain 
supposed differences in the pottery and in the architecture 
of house-walls. At a depth of 45 to 52 feet w(U’o found 
certain lustrous-black bowls, with double tubular piercings, 
either horizontal or vertical, on both sides of the rim. No 
fragments pf such bowls .happen to occur at the ilepth of 
33 to 45 feet; Avhile there, on the other hand, arc found 
some large terra-cotta jars. Nut a shadow of a reason is 
given for believing tliat the people who made the howls 
could not have made the jars ; for, even if we grant that the 
jars could have been made only by people who jiosscssed 
‘the experience of centuries’ in the ceramic art (p. 279), docs 
not Dr. Schliemann himself say, that if ceramic skill could be 
taken as the gauge of civilisation, then, ‘the Jirst city was by 
‘far the most civilised; because its pottery shows, both in 
‘ fabric and shape, by far the most advanced art’? (p. 214). 
The argument from the architecture of the house-walls is, if 
possible, still less satisfactory. In the first place the data are 
exceedingly scanty. ‘ To my great regret,’ says Dr. Schlie-' 
mann, ‘ I have been able to excavate comparatively little of 
‘ these two lowest cities, as I could not bring them to light 
‘ without completely destroying the burnt city ’ — the next 
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above them. So the masonry of the ^ first ’ city has to be 
judged from the foundations of three house-walls, composed of 
small uncut stones joined with earth (p. 212). The masonry 
of the ‘ second ’ city is supposed to be exhibited by some 
slight remains of walls built ^ in regular layers of large, but 
^ siightl}’’ wrought quadrangular blocks of limestone, ’which 
‘ are joined together by small ones.' Why, we ask, should 
not the same city have contained some house-walls built with 

small uncut stones,’ and other walls built with * large but 
* slightly wrought blocks ? ’ On the other hand, one character- 
istic feature is common, it seems, to the architecture of the 
‘first,’ ‘second,’ and even ‘third’ cities — the use of large 
cakes of hardened clay {r/alettes) to supply inequalities of the 
ground and to make a level bed for courses of stone (pp. 213, 
2G9). Thus both the arguments for distinguishing the ‘ first ’ 
from the ‘ second’ city proven on examination, to be altogether 
illusory. 

The foregoing summary — Avhich, though necessarily con- 
cise, does not, W(i think, omit any relevant point — will show 
the method by whicli Dr. Schlicmann’s theory has been 
found. Taking the objects foimd at a certain depth — say, at 
from 6-^ to 13 feet below the surface — he constructs from them 
a definite conception of the whole life lived by the people to 
whom these objects belojiged. If a little higher up or low^er 
down — at a depth, suppose, of 13 to 23 feet — precisely similar 
objects arc not found, or arc found in a much smaller or much 
larger quantity, he infers that here we have the remains of a 
distinct city, or even of a distinct race. The fallacy of this 
])rocedurc is twofold. First, the remains actually found are 
not in any of his strata sutficicut to warrant such compre- 
hensive and rigidly precise inferences as he draws from them. 
Secondly, the negative argument from the absence or rarity of 
certain objects is applied in a manner which the conditions of 
the t‘asc totally fail to justify. No help, it may be observed, 
has yet been gained from inscriptions, or supposed inscriptions, 
on objects found in the lower strata at Ilissarlik.* 

* Gomperz sevex*al years ago recognised the characters of the Cy- 
j)rian syllabary on objects found at Ilissarlik. In an appendix to 
‘ llios ’ Professor A. II. Sayce attempts to develope this idea. An 
oriental scholar, writing in the New York ‘ Nation ’ (No. 815, p. 
95, Feb. 10, 1881), has showm at length tliat jMr. Sayce has here 
made a large number of serious errors as to the Cyprian characters, 
and a still greater number of baseless assumptions. Headers of Mr. 
D. B. Monroes article, ‘ Traces of Different Dialects in the Language of 
^ Homer’ (‘ Journal of Philology,’ vol. ix. p. 252) are a^vare that Mr. 
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Sober criticism turns from the long series of ‘ prehistoric 
'cities ’ to the historical city which, at any rate, occupied the 
site of Hissarlik. How far can the records of the Greek 
Ilium help to throw light on Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries ? 

Strabo says that it Avas founded ^in the time of the 
^ Lydians,’"^ or, more precisely, ^ about the time of Crocsus.’i* 
Recent researches have placed it beyond reasonable doubt 
that, for about five centuries, the empire of Lydia was in vas- 
salage to Nineveh4 The last great Lydian dynasty — that of 
the Mermnadjc — began to reign about 720 n.c., and closed 
with the overthroAv of Croesus about 546 n.c. Tlie extreme 
limits thus indicated for the origin of tlic Greek Ilium are 
from about 1100 to 560 n.c. ; and we may at least conclude 
that it Avas believed to have arisen Avhile Lydia was still 
prosperous. The fact that the latest date assigned falls in 
the reign of the latest Tiydian king argues that the Greek 
Ilium had some Avcll-attcsted Lydian traditions or charac- 
teristics ; hence it Av^as felt that the toAvn must have been 
founded at least before the destruction of the Lydian ]) 0 Aver. 
This should be carefully remembered, »smce it helps to account 
for those objects, found by Dr. SclAlieinann, Avliich he refers to 
a ^Lydian settlement,’ and also to explain the traces Avliich 
he has observed of a ^ ])r eh is to ric/ intercourse Avitli the east; 
for the Lydians were by land AAdiat the Plimnicians Avere by 
sea — the great carriers betAveen East and West. 

If Ilium had been a considerable place in the Lydiun age, it 
had ceased to be so before 400 n.c. Xerxes, on his inai*ch from 
Sardis to Abydos, visits ‘ tlic Pergamou of Priam,’ and sacrifices 
to the Ilian Athene; sixty years later (411 n.c.) the S})artan 
admiral Mindariis is found Avorshipping at the same shrine, 
and thence viewing a naA^al action in the Hellespont. A feAv 
years later, Avhen Devcyllidas enters the Troad and challenges 
the toAvns Avhich Averc held by Greek garrisons for the satrap 
Pharnabazus, Iliiiin, though a Availed town, is one of three 
places Avhich snrrendci‘ at the first summons (399 n.c.). It 
still has fortifications in 359 n.c., Avhen the Athenian Chari- 
demus holds it for a short Avhile. After the battle of Granicus 
(334 B.C.), Alexander, as became a descendant of Achilles, 

Sayco’s treatment of Greek philology exhibits tho same characteristics. 
In the interests oi: scholarship — Avhich ceases to be a science when it 
disregards the princij)les of evidence — it is much to bo regretted that 
confused guess-work should be thus hastily put forth as verified fact, 

* Strabo, xiii. 42. t Ib. 25. 

E. Curtius, ^ Hist. Gr.,’ book i. ch. i. 
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adorned its temple with votive offerings^ conferred upon it the 
title of city^ and directed that it should be embellished with 
new public buildings,* while he declared it free, and exempt 
from taxes. Lysimachus, on acquiring north-western Asia 
Minor after the battle of Ipsus (301 B.C.), became the second 
great benefactor of J lium. He repaired the temjde, surrounded 
the city with a wall of five miles in circumfcrcn jcst and incor- 
porated with it some decayed townships of the neighbourhood. 
After the death of Lysimachus (281 n.C.), Ilium appeal's to-^ 
have decayed. The statement of Hegesiauax tliat the Gauls 
found Ilium without walls and useless as a fortress, refers 
to their temporary occupation of the Troad about 278 B.C. 
About 216 B.C. it was besieged by the Gauls, whom Attains 
of Pergamus had invited as mercenaries into Asia, but was 
relieved by the people of Alexandria Troas.J When the 
Romans entered Asia Minor, and at the battle of Magnesia 
broke the power of Antiochus the Great (190 B.C.), Ilium was 
nothing more than a petty country town.§ So squalid and 
neglected was the place, that the houses had not even tiled 
roofs — as we learn on tlie authority of an eye-witness, Deme- 
trius of Scepsis in the Troad, who had seen it in this state as 
a boy. II After the defeat of Antiochus, the Romans confirmed 
the lilicrties of those free Greek cities which liad been their 
allies in the war, and restore'd freedom to those which had been 
tributary to Antiochus or to local dynasts. Thus the towns 
of Dardaiius and Ilium regained their Ireedom.^ Alexander 
the Great had been favourably disposed to Ilium by his sup- 
posed descent from Achilles ; the Romans, who traced their 
lineage from il^neas, luid a still more direct interest in the 
ancient home of the Trojans. It is in connection with this 
period (about 189 B.C.) that Strabo speaks of a great repara- 
‘ tlon at Ilium. But the cliaptcr of its vicissitudes was not 
yet closed. In the First Mithridatic War, the legate, Fimbria, 
attacked Ilium as one of the Greek towns friendly to Sulla. 
Though he commanded the army of tlie murdered consul, 
Valerius Flaccus, Ilium held out against him for ten days: a 
proof that at this time, it was a place of considerable strength 
(85 B.C.). Its fiite was such as might have been expected 
from the almost insane violence of Fimbria’s character : the 
town was left a heap of ruins. After the treaty between 

* Strab. xiii. 26, ohcoco^taic avaXaftHr. t Ib. 

{ Polyb. v. 111. * § KiofioTToXiq^ Strab. xiii. 27. 

II lb. 11 Mommsen, Hist. ii. 275. 

-*%<- yffrepov 0 * ETTuropdioair TroXXijV : 1. c. 
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Sulla and MithridatCvS, Sulla took care to compensate the 
principal suflFerers from this vindictive frenzy. While the 
islanders of Chios received free charters and other favours, he 

consoled the Ilians,’ in Strabo’s jdirase, ^ with large repara- 
‘ tions ’ of their town."^" 

Thenceforth Ilium appears to have enjoyed a modest but 
continuous prosperity. The rise of the Julian house gave a 
new prominence to the legend of Troy. Koriian loyalty and 
imperial favour conspired to sanctify the reputed cradle of 
the race and of its Cicsars. This tendency finds its most 
famous and most brilliant expression in tlie ^ -ZEneid ; ’ but 
takes a form which, as being strictly prosaic, is perhaps more 
remarkable, in the Roman History of Dionysius. How the 
town of Ilium benefited by it, Strabo ^tells us in the charac- 
teristic passage where he compares the obligations of Ilium to 
Alexander and to Augustus. Alexander, in the favours which 
he bestowed, desired to renew the ^ record of bis descent ’ 
(from Pyrrhus), and at the same time to attest his love of 
Homer, But ^ Ca;sar the god,’ says Strabo, ‘ has conferred 
^ much greater benefits on the Ilians.^ Augustus was stirred 
by admiration of Alexander, as Alexander by admiration of 
Homer; t while he had also Mnore notable proofs of kinship’ 
with Troy than any that Alexander could show. Thus he 
^ was impelled to exhibit his beneficence with a princely sjiirit. 
^ . lie granted additional territory to the Ilians, while he 

^ confirmed to tliem the freedom and the immunity from public 
‘ burdens which they enjoy to this day.’ The passage may 
have been Avritten either before or soon after the death of 
Augustus in 14 a.d. Though new buildings are not ex- 
pressly mentioned, it may reasonably bo inferred that archi- 
tectural repairs or improvements took place at this time. Pliny 
in the latter half of the first century notices the privileges 
of Iliurn.J The tenth of the spurious Letters Avhich bear 
the name of the orator Aeschines relates a story of which the 
scene is laid at Ilium; and shows that, in the 'writer’s time 
— i . e . probably in the first or second century a.d. — the place 
Avas a favourite resort of tourists, who could spend several days 
there AAuthout exhausting its interest. This kind of popularity 
doubtless lingered with Ilium to the latest days of pagan- 
ism ; it is indicated by the Greek letter ascribed to the Em- 
peror Julian Avhich has been already noticed. But the final 

* wapejivd/ifjaru ttoWoiq tTravopQ^HLitn : 1. c. Cp. Mommsen, bk. iv. 
cli. viii. ad fin. 

t — (pi\a\iZf^vcpo£ : Strab. p. 594. i Plin. v. 33. 
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decay of the town, we can hardly doubt, had set in before 
400 A. I). 

Such, in outline, is the known story of the site on which 
Dr. Schliemann has dug to a depth of 52i feet below the pre- 
sent surface. Now, as we have seen, this story — scant though 
its sources are — brings before us no fewer Ilian five distinct 
occasions, separated by large intervals, on which new build- 
ing operations certainly or probably took place at Ilium. 
1 . First, in 834 n.c., Alexander the Great took measures for the 
embellishment and aggrandisement of the town, which, though 
walled, was small and mean. 2. Between 801 and 281 n.c., 
Lysimachiis further benefited and adorned it. 8. After the 
battle of Magnesia in 190 n.c.. Ilium received favours from 
tlie Romans ; and Strabo speaks of its ^ great reparation ’ at 
this period. 4. Fimbria almost destroyed it in 85 B.C., and 
its people Avere then consoled by Sulla ^ with many reparations.’ 
5. Augustus, at some lime between 31 n.c. and 14 A.ix, (‘on- 
ferred on Ilium signal benefits, including an addition of territory, 
and doubtless some architectural repairs or cmbellislimeiits. 

These are the occasions wdiicli very imperfect information 
reveals ; bow many more there may have been, no one 
can say. And ancient tradition, resting on local evidence, 
carried back tlie origin of the Greek Ilium to a date at least 
earlier than the fall of the Lydian monarchy. Wo now ask: 
Given a town whose record goes back, on the lowest estimate, 
to a distance of four and twenty centuries, a town which, in 
the course of several centuries, i^epeatedly underwent restora- 
tion, reegnstruction, enlargement at the bands of Macedonians, 
Greeks, and Romans, is it likely that the remains of such a 
town should reach to a depth of just six feet beneath the 
})resent surface of the soil ? This is what Dr. Schliemann not 
merely assumes, but i>uts forward as ascertained histori('al 
truth. The first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth prehistoric 
settlement is habitually treated as if it had been a fact of the 
same kind as the Thames Embankment or the Ilaussinann 
Boulevard. In the name of science, but also with the most 
cordial sympathy for the enthusiasm Avhich has animated Dr. 
Schliemann’s researches, wc must enter our protest against 
the extravagance of these assumptions. Their arbitrary nature 
may be illustrated by the ease with which, setting out from 
the same data, we might construct an equally dogmatic theory 
of a different kind. Beginning with Dr. Schliemann’s lowest 
strata — from thirty-three to fifty-two and a half feet — in 
which, as wc have seen, he finds traces of ceramic skill so 
great as, thus far, to argue very high civilisation — a theorist 
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might assume that here are the vestiges of the Greek Ilium in 
its earliest JEolic days — which Dr. JScliliemann himself would 
place Goug^ before the ninth century n.c. — when it arose 
during, and in close contact with, the Lydian Empire. Taking 
next the stratum of the third or burnt city, which is said to 
have been smaller and meaner than those before and after it, 
he would assume that this is the Greek Ilium in the interval 
of its insignificance from about 550 to 334 b.c. The rude 
architecture traceable here is, as Professor Virchow shows, 
just such as characterises the modern villages of the Troad 
(p. 314); and the ancient Ilium, though it had walls, was 
then a very poor place, little better than a village. The 
stratum next above this — w'herc the architectural remains are 
of stone, not brick — will repi'cscnt, for this new sclieme, the 
building executed at Ilium when it was embellished by Alex- 
ander. In the three strata superimposed on this it will recog- 
nise the successive reparations of Ilium in later times — as by 
Lysiinachns, Sulla, and Augustus. This outline of another 
theory is, of course, offered as an illustration only. One in- 
ference, hoAvever, rests on the strongest grounds of historical 
I)robability and topographical analogy. 'Fhe remains of the 
JEolic Ilium surely cannot cease at six feet below the present 
surface of Hissarlik ; how far down they j-eacb, is a point which 
the data are not, in our opinion, nearly sufficient to dotenninc 
with precision. 

Even those who believe that to seek the very Troy of tlie 
‘ Iliad ’ is to pursue a shadow can still feel a keen interest in 
enquiring what the ancient Greeks believed as to the site of 
the Homeric Troy* The Greek world of the historians, orators, 
and geographers had not reached those ])rinciplcs of criticism 
which, in our day, are alone recognised as scientific. The 
study of language, of history, of arclucology had not yet 
been placed upon the basis of verified fact, or illuminated by 
the application of a comparative method. Wild, sometimes 
ludicrous, guesses as to the etymology of words are seriously 
recorded by such thinkers as Plato and Aristotle. When 
there is need of dealing Avith a point of historical criticism, 
relating to an age antecedent to the writer’s own, the shrewd 
simplicity of llerodotus is much on a level with the in- 
tellectual scepticism of Thucydides. The great intelligence 
and the wide reading of Strabo — who appears to have com- 
manded all the information that the best literary sources could 
impart — does not give him, in this sense, any very marked 
superiority over a tourist who, like Pausanias, Avas Avell-nigh 
helpless in the hands of local guides. AVe might, then. 
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be disposed at once to dismiss l^he beliefs of the old Greek 
world on such a question as the site of the Homeric Troy. 
The unscientific character of old Greek criticism was never 
mere consjncuously exemplified than in the treatment of the 
Homeric poems, liut we think of one countervailing con- 
sideration; and we feel that some weight must be allowed to 
it in arrest of so summary a verdict. Those portions of Greek 
literature which have come down to us — scanty rivulets wdiich 
have won their way through sands of time in wdiich waters 
once abundant were lost — tell us of a source more copious than 
the rivers from which they descend. A mighty stream of oral 
tradition rolled its tide through the prehistoric centuries; it is 
but now and then that, in some verse of an old poet, in some 
casual phrase of a prose-writer, speaking of that wdiich, in his 
day, was familiarly knowm, w^e catch some faint and far-off 
echo from this deep voice of the past, like the murmur in a 
sea-shell at the car. A thousand minute traditions of wdiieh 
we have never heard, a thousand subtle testimonies which 
w^e cannot even imagine, may have helped to make the 
Greek of five hundred years before Christ say to himst?lf with 
coiivicTion — ^ Homer’s Troy cannot have been here ^ — it must 
^ have been thrre.^ Dr. Schliemann’s theory of the strata at 
Hissarlik requires him to suppose tliat Homer’s Troy was not 
completely destroyed — the south-east corner having escaped 
the fire which swept from south-east to north-cast over this 
brick city. Very naturally, then, he is ])redisposed in favour 
of the view that the oldest Greek tradition admitted the par- 
tial presc'rvation of Homeric Ilium. Again, he is of course 
anxious to show that the historic Greek Ilium was regarded 
by the old Greeks themselves as oceapying the site of Homer’s 
Trojan Ilium. Neither of these ]K)iuls, as it seems to us, is 
really of much im])ortance to Dr. Sehliemanu’s case. His ap- 
peal is to the spade. If the evidence of actual excavation is 
strong enough to support a theory, it is too strong to be 
upset by unvouclied tradition ; if it is not strong enough^ 
then an unvouched tradition cannot make it so. lint if we 
ask what, as a matter of fact, w^as the general belief of the 
old Greek wovld, there can be but one answer. 

Almost unanimously the old Greeks believed that the Ho- 
meric Troy had been utterly destroyed by the Aclueans, and that 
the Greek Ilium did not stand on the site of the Homeric Troy, 
— the latter having,from the time of the siege, I’emained desolate. 
The references to the Greek tradition are among the w^^eakest 
parts of ‘ Ilios.’ The Greek belief that Homeric Troy had 
been utterly destroyed is an inseparable part of the Trojan 
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legend. Nothing leas, according to the ideas of ancient war- 
fare, could expiate the deadly wrong which had led to the ten 
years’ siege.* That the conquerors, when the long-deferred 
day of vengeance came, should have destroyed part of the 
town, but left one quarter of it standing for the use of any 
Trojans who might prefer to go on quietly living there, would 
have seemed to ancient Greeks not merely an absurd anti- 
climax, an inexplicable weakness, but a positive impiety towai'ds 
those gods, the punishers of guilt, who had been the allies of 
the Achaeans against the hostile gods of Troy. Dr, Schlie- 
mann has adopted this theory because it is convenient as ex- 
plaining why the south-east corner of the ^ brick ’ city was not 
burnt. In support of it he quotes ^ Iliad’ xx, 307, which is 
simply a prophecy that, since the lionse of Priam is doomed, 
that of ^^neas shall reign over the Trojans. The testimony of 
the post-Hoineric ])oets, who merely interpret the received tra- 
dition, is unanimous. It is enough to recall that lurid picture 
of utter havoc by fire and sword in tlie ‘^Agamemnon’ of 
Aeschylus, when Troy was ^ levelled with the ground as by a 
‘ mattock in the avenging band of Zeus;’ the words in which 
the Orestes of the ^ Eurnenides ’ reminds Athene of liim ‘ with 
^ whom thou madest Troy, city of Ilium, to be no more a city ; ’ 
Virgil’s oiniiis humo fmnat Nepturiia Troia ’ ; the prediction 
of Juno, in the ode of Horace, that the Capitol shall stand so 
long as cattle shall tread tlio grass, and wild beasts hide their 
cubs, in the burial-place of Priam and of Paris. An ingenious 
German critic gets over this by suggesting that the burial- 
place meant by Horace was ‘ perhaps in the secluded dales of 
^ Mount Ida ^ (p. 204). And Lucan, says the same critic, 

^ evidently makes Ciesar visit the Ilium of his time, and liold 
* it to be the Homeric city. Of this, the verse 

‘ (/ircuit exustac iiomen lueniorabile Troia? * 

^ can hardly leave any doubt, because on the coast of Troy 
^ there existed only the city called Ilium or Troy, and no other 
^ of this name.’ AVe ask in amazement whether the commen- 
tator had read the very next lines ? Lucan goes on — 

‘ Magnaque Phoebei quserit vestigia muri. 

Ja7ii silv(c steriles et pvtres robore tninci 
Assai'aci j)ressere domoSy et templa deorum 
Jam lassa radice tenent : ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis ; etiam periere ruina\^ 

* See Ihe description, in the * Iliad ’ itself, of the incidents attendant on 
the sack of a town— oV ayOfjwTroiat ttcXci, Tuir atrrv aXJrj (ix. 588). 

I Phars. X. 9G4. 
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Straboj wlio throughout hi» thirteenth book takcsj the fact that 
Troy was ‘ razed from its foundations ’ * as one which ancient 
tradition affirmed, remarks that ^ later writers also admit the 
‘ utter destruction {d<l>avL(Tfi6p) of the city — among whom is 
‘ the orator Lycurgus.’ 

Lycurgiis is impeaching an Athenian citizen named Leo- 
crates, who had fled from Athens immediately after the battle 
of Chscronca. By thus acting, says the speaker, Leocrates 
did what one man could towards involving Athens in total 
destruction. A city may be oppressed by tyrants, crippled 
by enemies, and may come through all these trials — as ^Vthens 
had done — to better times. But when a city has once been 
made desolate, f it remains so. ^ Who has not heard of Troy? 

^ Who does not know that Troy — once the greatest city of 
^ its age, and the queen of Asia — has remained for all time 
^ uninhabited, since once for all it was razed by the Greeks? 

‘ Who docs not know that Messcne waited 500 years to be 
‘ rc-eolonised by miscellaneous settlers ? ’ X Lycurgus was no 
careless rhetorician, but a man of grave character, a weighty, 
because a sober and thoughtful, speaker: his characteristic 
love of accuracy appears in his effort to rescue the works of 
the Attic dramatists from corruption by forming standard texts. 
And this speech was delivered not earlier than 332 n.c., perhaps 
in 330 B.c. Now, in 334 b.c. Alexander the Great, as we have 
seen, had honoured and benefited the inhabitants of the Greek 
Ilium on amost imincssive occasion — ^just after his great victory 
at the Granicus. The deeds of Alexander were ringing through 
Greece : all men were eagerly following the smallest incidents 
of Ins Asiatic career. Wc ask, then, if the Greek Ilium was 
identified with Homeric Troy, how could Lycurgus have dared, 
in 332-30 B.C., to tell an Athenian assemblage that Troy had, 
‘through all time, remained uninhabited ’? No proof, surely, 
could be more absolutely conclusive as to the belief held nob 
only by the vulgar, but by those who were best qualified to 
judge,. in an age of Greece which inherited all that oral or 
epic tradition could teach, while its instinct for the poetry of 
the Greek past had not yet ceased to be fresh and living. 

The truth is that the identification of Homeric Troy with 
the Greek Ilium was, in the old Greek view, a paradox, 
which liad no vitality except at Ilium itself. The inhabitants 

* IK j3adp(oy dt'areTpafjLpiyrjf:, xiii. 38. 

t dy/iffTaroy. Plato uses the same explicit word in reference to the 
destruction of Homeric Troy : Laws, 682 D. 

J In Leocr. §§ 61, 62. 
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of that place were very naturally anxious to keep up so 
glorious and lucrative a belief. Dr. Schliemaini has himself 
given us the right measure of their authority on the question. 

‘ The Ilians, who firmly believed in the ancient tradition tliat their 
town occupied the very site of ancient Troy, were proud to show in 
their Pergamum the house of Priam as well as the altar of Zeus 
Uerkeios, where that unhappy old man had been slain, and the 
identical stone on wdiich Palamedes had taught the Greeks to play at 
dice. They were so totally ignorant of archaeology, that they took it 
as an undoubted fact that the Trojans had walked on the very same 
surface of the soil as tlieniselves, and that the buildings they sliowed 
were all tiiat remained of the ancicn^ city.’ (P. 211.) 

The Ilians may, then, we presume, be considered as out of 
court. But the identity of tlicir town with Homeric Troy was 
further maintained by the chronicler Hellanieiis, who flourished 
about 440 R.C. His motive, as Strabo bluntly says, was 
simply to ingratiate himself with the Ilians.* Now, as Hel- 
lanicus was a IMityleniean, and as Lesbos, especially Mitylene, 
had long had the closest connections with the Troad, tliis ^ icw 
of the matter is, on the face of it, not Jinpi'obablc. And it is 
strongly confirmed by eveiything else that wc know of Ilel- 
lanicus. Ilis tendency in the various works which he wrote 
on Boeotia, Thessaly, Argos, and many other regions, was 
everywhere to adopt the local legends {ra sinx^pta)^ in pre- 
ference to versions of events handed down by the poets or 
by common report. And, owing jirobably to this ready ac- 
ceptance of statements due to local vanity, his authority stood 
so low that Ephorus, the contemporary of Aristotle, was 
able to speak of him as ^ in most tltijiffs untruthful.’ f Deme- 
trius, of Scepsis in the Troad, wrote an elaborate commen- 
tary, in no less than thirty books, on tlie ^ Catalogue ’ in the 
second book of the ^ Iliad.’ In this work he gave his reasons — 
based on a minute personal knowdedge of the ground — for be- 
lieving that the site of the Homeric Troy was not at the 
Greek Ilium, but a place known as ^ the village of the Ilians,’ 
between three and four miles to the west of it. In ^ Troy and 
its Remains ’ (1874), Dr. Schlieraann remarked that the views 
of Demetrius ^ were suggested by vanity. . . . He envied 
^ Ilium the honour of having been the metropolis of the Trojan 
^ kingdom ’ (p. 41).J This assumption implies a very singular 

* Strab. xiii. 42. 

+ Phot. cod. 72, p. 64 : h' 7rAt/<rro«c \pevS6peror* 

The writer of a short and somewhat disappointing/ appendix ’ on 
this subject amplifies this idea in the following singular terms : — ‘^The 
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attitude of mind. It supposes that Demetrius would delibe- 
3*ately vitiate the labours of a lifetime in order to spite the in- 
habitants of a neighbouring town. Suppose that a native of 
Folkestone had devoted his life to composing an exhaustive 
work on the controversy as to where Julius Ca 3 sar landed on 
the coast of Britain. He is secretly convinced, we will sup- 
pose, that it was somewhere on the Dover side of the South 
Foreland. But he has a deeply-rooted grudge against the 
corporation and burgesses of Dover. lie cannot endure to 
bring the coveted distinction so near to them. He therefore 
argues, against his better conscience and to the ruin of his own 
work, that Julius Cicsar must have landed at Ramsgate. 
The absurdity of the malevolence ’ ascribed to Dernelrius is 
heightened when we find that Seei)sis, his own town, had a 
distinct and honourable place in his Homeric scheme, which 
effectually precluded it from even coming into competition 
with tlie Greek Ilium. Demetrius took Scepsis to have been 
tlie royal seat of yKneas.* And it furtlier appears from Strabo 
that the theory of Demetrius Avas not ])eculiar to himself, but 
Yv-as that whicli was currently received, and which he had 
^neredy developed in fiilhir detail. Stral)o says : ^ A little 
‘ further inland is the village of the Ilians, where it is thought 
( vofxL^^Tai) that the ancient Ilium Avas formerly situated, — 
^ thirty stades from the present city.’f Again: ^ It is con-- 
\jrrfurcd {sIku^ovctc) that the later generation, when they 
" thought of founding Ilium ancAv, shunned the old site as ill- 
'■ omened, cither on account of the disasters which had befallen 
there, or because Agamemnon, after the old custom, had 
" cursed the ground.’ J 

The force, in Greek writers, of such general expressions as 
ifOfii^sraL, slKa^ovcrt, Xiysraty has been shown once for all by 
Bentley. In the Phalaris controversy, it was objected to him 
that, in one of the passages on Avhich he relied for a date, the 
phrase was merely, it is said (Xsysrac). Bentley i-eplied by 
observing that this phrase ^ is so far from being a token of 
- want of evidence, that it is principally used uj^oii the con- 
‘ trary account, when the generality of Avriters are cigreed. 

When a single witness says a thing, he is commonly men- 
• tioned by name ; but when the evidence is numerous, and 

argument of Demetrius is merely that of a malevolent pedant^ who 
hated the Jlians on account of their recent good fortune^ and sought to de- 
‘ imet from their respectability [sic] on antigudrian grounds ’ I (P. 690.) 

* Strabo, xiii. 53. t Ib. 35. J lb'. 41. § II. vi. 434. ' 
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‘ cannot all be brought in, then they say Xs^srai and 
He then shows that the statement in question is found in 
seven other extant writers. Now the numerous other writers, 
besides Demetrius, whom Strabo quotes in reference to the 
Troad, are cither not extant, or are represented only by 
scanty fragments. But when he says, ‘ it is thought,’ ‘ it is 
^ conjectured,’ we may be sure that, if they Avere extant, we 
should find the view of Demetrius shared by some or all of 
them. 

In the general belief of the old Greek world, the Homeric 
Troy had been utterly destroyed, its site had remained deso- 
late, and the Greek Ilium stood upon diflTerent ground. 
The bearing of tliis ancient tradition on Dr. Schlicrnann’s 
results is a distinct question. He holds that his ^ second pre- 
^ historic city ’ had long been deserted before the third, or 
brick city had been built. If any one of his strata could be 
identified Avith the Homeric Troy, it might be asked wliethcr 
a better case could not be made out for this ^ second ’ city 
than for the ‘ third ’ city above it. It might bo urged that the 
long abandonment of the site Avas at least in harmony Avith the 
Greek tradition tiiat Troy had been made desolate ; tliat it 
was built of stone, and that the buildings in Homer’s Troy arc 
of stone; that it possessed a paved roadway (p. :U)6), Avhich 
might be identified Avith the afia^tro^ of the ^ Iliad; ’ and that 
certain features of the walls (p. 305) suggest the notice in the 
poem of a point at which the town-Avall could be easily scaled. 
But the Troy of the ‘Iliad’ is in truth — as Dr. Schliemanii 
has at times seen — a city of the poet’s fancy ; and all attempts 
at a precise identification of details arc dreams that issue from 
the ivory gate. 

To sum up. The excavations of Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik 
have revealed traces of human habitation reaching to a depth 
of more than fifty feet beloAv the soil. Near the surface are 
some remains of a distinctly Greek character. Lower down 
are other remains Avhich are not Greek in character, and 
some which show a very rude state of civilisation, while below 
these are others which indicate a more advanced stage. The 
Greek Ilium which stood on this site had, according to Dr. 
Schliemann (p. 517), been ‘already long established’ ‘in the 
ninth century B.c. ; ’ and no account puts its origin later than 
about 560 b.c. In successive centuries this Greek Ilium had 
passed through a long series of reparations or reconstructions 
under the most various circumstances. Further, it is known 
that the Troad had experienced many changes of population, 
being, as it was, a natural halting-place of migrants who had 
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just entered Asia or were about to pass over into Europe. 
Teniporaiy settlements liad been made in the Troad at a very 
early date by semi-barbarous Thracians, as later by the Gauls 
who swept over Europe; and the Turkish name of Hissarlik 
(‘fortress’) is itself enough to suggest the attraction which 
this particular site must always have possessed for warlike 
wanderers or colonists. Dr. Schlicmann holds that the remains 
of the Greek Ilium, already Gong’ established in 900-800 
13, c., cease altogether at about six feet below the soil, and 
that everything found below the depth of six feet belongs to 
earlier prehistoric settlements. We, on the contrary, believe 
that the remains of the Greek Ilium, in one or another of 
the various phases through whicli the course of so many cen- 
turies carried it, reach to a greater, ])robably to a much 
greater, depth than six feet below the present surface ; but 
that the evidence does not suffice to show at what precise 
j)oint they cease. The lines drawn hy Dr. Schlicmann, for- 
merly between five distinct strata, and now between no fcAver 
than seven, seem to us, for the reasons wdiich 'wc have given, 
to be in a largo measure arbitrary assumi)tions. The antiquity 
of the remains found in the lowest part of the excavations at 
Hissarlik cannot be exactly determined; but they may well 
be older than the epoch of the earliest ^Eolic settlements in 
the Troad, — say, than 1200 n.c. It must be remembered that 
no rigid line can be drawui, for Hissarlik, between an ^ age of 
‘ stone ’ and an ‘ age of bronze,’ since implements of bronze 
occur not only above but also below implements of stone; 
indeed, the demarcation of such ^ ages,’ however applicable to 
])rchistorIc Germany and Hcandinavia, cannot be applied with 
the same strictness to Grec^ce and Asia. The ol)jects found at 
Hissarlik indicate what the traditions of the Troad \vould have 
Jed us to expect, viz., that at a remote period this site was 
occupied by a comparatively civilised people (with high skill, 
for instance, in the ceramic art), who were succeeded by a 
p'coplc or by peoples whose level of civilisation was presumably 
not higher than that of the rudest Thracian or Gallic tribes. 
But the lower civilisation thus found during one period at 
Hissarlik may have been contemporary with a far higher 
civilisation in adjacent lands or even in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. There is no I'easoii why Thracians, for example, 
should not have hold Hissarlik while Aeolic Greeks were 
already settled on the shores of the Troad. The objects found 
in tlie lower part of the excavations at Hissarlik are non- 
Hellenic. The same may be said of remains at Mycenae and 
Tiryns. But, because remains are non-Hellenic, it by no 
VOl^. CLIII. KO. ceexiv. N X 
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means follows that they are pre-Hellenic. Xor can it be 
assumed, as Dr. Schliemann sometimes a})pears to assume, 
that no objects of non-Hellenic character would be found in a 
Hellenic settlement. On the contrary, it is highly probable 
that, in the early days of the Greek Ilium — even if we put its 
origin somewhat below Dr. Schliemann ’s date of circa 900 B.c. 
— most of the articles of luxuiy, or even of daily use, would 
have been products of oriental art or industry. The Greek 
Ilium, when it first arose, must certainly have been in close 
contact and in constant intercourse with the civilisation of 
Lydia, then the dominant influence of western Asia Minor ; 
and everything that the commerce of the East had to offer 
would have found its way, through Lydia, to the Troad. 

In relation to the ^ Iliad,’ the bearing of Dr. Schliemann’s 
researches may be thus summarised. Once, at a period which 
may be roughly indicated by such limits as 1200 — 800 b.c., 
there was undoubtedly some hard fighting in the Troad be- 
tween JEolic immigrants and older inhabitants. The cap- 
ture by the ^olic warriors of a town called Ilium came 
aftenvards to play a prominent part in the local -ZEolic legends 
of the Troad. By degrees many particular legends, glorifying 
many particular heroes or houses, grouped themselves around 
this favourite central incident. The siege of* Troy thus came, 
in the course of generations, to be the nucleus of a complex 
tradition. The main features of the famous story, as gradually 
amplified in the lays of ASolic bards, were elaborated by the 
epic poetry of Ionia, until at last they assumed the mature 
artistic form, such as our ^ Iliad ’ represents. The Ilium of' 
the ^ Iliad ’ is a city w ith a lofty acropolis, with spacious streets, 
with temples and palaces of wrought stone. The prehistoric 
Ilium recognised by Dr. Schliemann in the fifth of his strata 
at Hissarlik was a town with no acropolis, with an area about 
as large as that of Trafalgar Square, and with houses of which 
the largest — the presumed dwelling of royalty — contained four 
small store-rooms on the ground-floor. The ^ Iliad,’ it may be 
granted, probably preserviis some leading features of the Aiolic 
legend concerning the siege of Ilium, — what features it is im- 
possible to define. As a picture, however, of the town Ilium 
over which Priam reigned it is a work of the fancy, influenced 
possibly by a few touches in the -®olic lays, but more largely 
and directly by handsome cities which the Ionian poet had 
seen, in days, perhaps, when some such city as Miletus was 
already ‘the pride of Ionia.’* It is vain, then, to attempt 


* TTpQfTxnixa r/7c : Her, v. 28. 
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an identification of particular details in Dr. Scliliemann’s dis- 
coveries with particular details in the ‘ Iliad.’ It is also falla- 
cious to regard these discoveries as tending to prove the 
historical character of the Trojan war, or of any persons con- 
nected with it. That which Dr. Schliemann has really proved 
may be stated in these terms : — A very ancient town, which 
may have been older th.an the earliest ulEolic settlement, and 
which appears to have been partially destroyed by fire, once 
stood on the site represented by the mound of Hissarlik. If 
the capture of a real town in this plain formed the basis of fact 
on which the story of the ‘ Iliad ’ rests, then there is now a 
definite reason for placing that town at Hissarlik, whereas there 
is no similar reason for placing it at Bunarbashi or at Atchi-koi. 

Dr. Schliemann deserves the cordial gratitude of scholars 
for having devoted so much of his labour and his fortune to 
the prosecution of researches amid scenes consecrated by the 
immortal poetry of the past. His name will live as that of one 
in whom a genuine enthusiasm, springing from the memories of 
childhood, became in manhood the spirit of ]>ersonal and inde- 
fatigable exploration. Even those Avho are unable to welcome 
him only because they believe that no seeker could ever be 
so welcomed — as the man who has laid bare the very portals 
through which Hector j)asscd from the presence of Andro- 
mache to battle with Achilles, the very w alls from which Helen 
looked in vain for her godlike brothers among the warriors of 
Achaia — even such will recognise in him the Galahad of this 
Trojan quest, — the knight to whom the vision would have 
come, if pure devotion could have achieved it. The ground on 
which the acropolis of the Greek Ilium stood has given u]) 
the buried remains of centuries; many objects have been found 
which furnish new material to scientific archicology ; and these 
results have a positive value, untouched by the fact that certain 
theories of their relation to the ‘ Iliad ’ are the figments of an 
eager imagination, — alluring but d(duding phantoms, which, in 
the moment that hands arc stretched forth to seize them, 
dissolve and vanish. 
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Art. X. — 1. Return of Loans advanced for Relief of Trade 
to Marchy 1874. Parliamentary Paper, 145. 1875. 

2. Rejwrt of the Select Committee on the Public IVoidts Loan 
Acts Amendment^ and Consolidation Blllsy together with the 
Evidence. 1875. 

The First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Annual 
Report of the Public f For Its I^oan Board. 1876-1880. 

4, Sixth, Sevejith, and Eiqhth Reports of the T^ocal Government 
Board. 1876-1878-1879. 

E do not ])ro))OSc on the present occasion to inflict upon 
^ * our readers another dissertation on the Land Laws of 
Ireland, or to anticipate the discussions which will probably 
occupy the remainder of the Parliamentary Session. Still less 
do we desire to cast a retrospective glance on the questions 
which have checked the ]^rogress of reform and the action of 
the Government during tlie last three months. We conceive 
that we shall render a greater and a better service to the 
discussion of public aflTairs by calling the attention of our 
readers to a state of facts which nearly affects their own in- 
terests and touches the pocket of every ratepayer in the 
kingdom. We shall proceed to show that an amount of debt 
has been accumulated under the borrowing powers of boards, 
cor])orations, counties, and parishes wliich rivals the Na- 
tional Debt of smaller States, and adds no inconsiderable sum 
to our own public burdens, while it throws a formidable load 
on posterity to defray the extravagant and irresponsible ex- 
penditure of this generation. 

Our National Debt amounts to 768,71 9,000/., and no true 
statesman exists who does not desire its reduction. Some 
[)Cople there arc, it is true, who sec in the debt nothing but the 
evidence of w^ealth and prosperity. It may be that the only 
security for the debt lies in the prosperity of the nation, but a 
state of indebtedness for all that is not a desirable one. Some 
attempts are now and again made to reduce the weight of the 
huge incubus, and at times an appreciable diminution has through 
economy been effected. But of late years we have been fast 
creating another kind of national debt wdiich is increasing at 
such an alarming rate that it is of the utmost importance that 
the facts relating to it should be made public and discussed. 
Very few appreciate the fact that already through local in- 
debtedness a liability has been incurred which now amounts to 
not far short of a hundred and fifty millions sterling — equivalent 
to nearly one-fifth of the entire National Debt ; and that every 
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year is adding to it at between eight and ten millions. True it is 
that while the greater portion of the National Debt is the 
heritage of costly and sometimes wanton and useless wars, 
this now debt has been incurred in the development of the arts 
of peace and for more or less laudable purposes to provide for 
the requirements of a higher civilization. An investigation 
of the matter however will indisputably show that, though 
much good undoubtedly has been done, millions have been 
utterly wasted, and that serious losses to the State have oc- 
curred, and are likely to occur in future. Undue facilities for 
borrowing have encouraged extravagance, while the power to 
lighten the burden attendant upon indebtedness by throwing 
a great part of the responsibility upon posterity has engendered 
something very like recklessness, and is calculated to have a 
most prejudicial effect upon the future interests of the country 
unless timely care is taken to limit it within reasonable bounds. 
Our knowledge of. sanitary science is as yet far from perfect ; 
many of the undertakings for which millions have been spent 
arc really in the nature of experiments ; and as it is impossible 
to foresee what changes future scientific discoveries will bring 
about, there is grave reason to fear that many things we now 
do will even within a near future be declared either inefificicnt 
or deleterious, and those who come after us will have a double 
burden to bear — the responsibility of paying off the debts now 
being incurred and the necessity of obtaining fresh capital to 
meet the wants of their own time. 

Up to a recent period the amounts borrowed had been kept 
within reasonable limits, but during the last ten or fifteen years 
enormous sums have been raised under the operation of public 
and local Acts of Parliament passed within that period, at a 
rate wliich is becoming alarming. This indebtedness is created 
in two ways. Jjocal authorities by local acts are authorised to 
raise loans in the open market ; and for certain other purposes 
the Government acts as the lender through the medium of a 
Board created for that jiurpose. The following figures will 
show not merely the total amount of local indebtedness so far 
as can be ascertained ; but it will also show how it has of late 
years been increasing by leaps and bounds ; and no matter 
how we may wish to tone down the effect of these figures it 
cannot be denied that the matter is of serious import. 


For the year 1872—3 local indebtedness was 
At the end of 1873-4 it stood at 

,, j, 18/4—5 ,, 

,, ,, 1875— G „ 

,, ,, 18/6—7 „ 

„ „ 1877-8 


£ 

80,000,000 

85.500.000 

92.820.000 
99,654,218 

106,302,385 

114,683,002 
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While by this time there is very little doubt it falls but very 
little short of the sum of 15O,O0O,OOOZ. 

If we analyse the securities upon which these loans have been 
raised; we find that for the year 1877~8 they stood thus : 


£ 


1. Chiefly secured on rates .... 


. 84,973,321 

2. On tolls, dues, and rents 


. 27,864,681 

3. On duties 

• 

1,845,000 

Total 

• 

. ir4^8^02 

Of which the following is a more detailed summaiy : 

ij 

I. Kates chiefly ; 

Poor Law ...... 


. 4,260,767 

. 3,012,117 

County ...... 


Borough ...... 


. 6,421,082 

Highway ...... 


47,536 

Metropolitan Local Management . 


. 2,247,995 

Metropolitan Board of Works 


, 11,898,706 

Urban Sanitary ..... 


. 46,183,928 

Kural Sanitary ..... 


. 451,680 

Sewers Commission .... 


. 57,298 

Drainage and Embankment Commission 


. 1,569,448 

Burial Board ..... 


. 1,589,852 

School Board ..... 


. 7,188,900» 

Church ...... 


, 44,012 

Total of loans secured on rates chiefly 


. 847973^321 

II. Tolls, Dues, and Rents, chiefly : 

City of London ..... 


. 3.531,000 

Turnpike Trustees ... 

, 

. 1,283,017 

Bridge and Ferry Commissions 

• 

222,374 

Market and Fair Commissions 

, 

93,854 

Harbour Commissions 

. 

. 22,734,436 

Total secured on tolls, dues, &c. . 


. ' 27,8(54,681 

HI, Duties exclusively : 

City of London Coal and Grain Duties 

. 

1,845,000 

Grand total .... 

• 

. 114^68j70()2 


^ Since then later returns have been issued by the Committee of 
Council on Education, showing that up to Michaelmas 1879 the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners had advanced for educational purposes 
in England 9,598,554/., and in Wales 575, C5G/. ; but that the sum 
actually due on the loans at that date was 9,222,930/. in England and 
545,800/. in Wales. At the same time further loans had been recom- 
mended by the Department amounting, with the loans already made, to 
11,260,716/. 
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The returns relating to local taxation and expenditure noMC 
published are not however veiy intelligible. They lack any- 
thing like a systematic clearness. Difterent authorities, make 
their returns at different periods of the year ; and in the great * 
confusion of local areas — a matter the reform of which is really 
very urgent and should precede if possible any attempt at local 
government reform — there are no materials for comparing the 
expenses of local administration in urban and rural districts, 
or of discriminating how much of the indebtedness is urban and 
how much rural. So long as the confusion of local areas and 
their want of uniformity continues, we do not see how it is 
possible to obtain returns which would enable us at *a glance to 
see the true position of this huge local indebtedness. If for all 
purposes of taxation the areas were one and distinct, and there 
was no overlapping of one authority into the area of another 
authority, the matter would be simple enough, and those who 
have to bear the burden would know the limit of their respon- 
sibility, which would not only be a convenient thing but a salu- 
tary restriction conducive to economy and preventive of much 
waste and extravagance. 

Now the rateable property of the whole kingdom, although 
like the indebtedness it also steadily increases, is as yet con- 
sidered to be so far in excess of the debt that there is no 
fear of anything like approaching insolvency. The following 
figures will show the total rateable value of property for 
several years : 

£ 


1809-70 the rateable value was 
1871-2 

1873- 4 ,, 

1874- 5 
1870 


104.400.000 

109.000. 000 

115.000. 000 

119.079.000 
124,587,484 
127,948,380 


And probably by this time the assessments ^vill reach not much 
less than 150,000,000/. 

With regard to the ratio of indebtedness, it may be taken 
that about one half represents the indebtedness of urban 
authorities including the metropolis, which, according to Mr. 
Sclater Booth, represents substantial value : works which 
either of themselves are valuable property, or which add to the 
value of property; viz. sewers, street improvements, gas and 
water. AVhen we come to further analyse the figures, we find 
that the metropolis with some six or seven of our large towns 
are the debtors for more than two thirds of the proportion due 
from urban authorities. Thus : 
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The City of London is indebted to the amount of over 
Tlie Metropolis outside the City .... 

Birmingham ....... 

•Liverpool ........ 

Manchester ....... 

Bradford 

Leeds ........ 

Halilax ........ 

Huddersfield ....... 


£ 

5,000,000 
1 I, MO, 700 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 
4,450,000 
2.4 :U, 982 
n.Gi‘»,5f‘io 
i'oo;i,4oo 
1,084,002 


In order to show the reckless Avay into which urban autho- 
rities have rushed into debt, and the serious burden imposed 
upon the ratepayers, it is only necessary to point out tlie rela- 
tive proportions of indebtedness and assets. The rateable value 
of the whole urban sanitary districts of England and AValcs 
stood thus under the following years, viz. : 


In 1874-5 
„ 1875-6 
„ 1876-7 
„ 1877-8 


41,154,717 
44,781 ,47 »> 
4r),i5o,82(; 
48,575,880 


thus shoAving the indebtedne.ss to be something more tlian ball" 
as much again as tlie rateable value, a proportion sufliciently 
serious to demand the attention not merely of the localities 
implicated, but of statesmen. 

The rural sanitary authorities have not rushed into debt as 
eagerly as the townspeople ; their liability in respect of loans 
amounting only to the very moderate sum of 451,680/. ; but the 
county authorities (chiefly for asylums and prisons) were in- 
debted to the extent of 3,012,1 17/., and the sum of four millions 
and a quarter has been borrowed on the security of the poor 
rates. Next hoAvever in importance after the debts Incurred 
by the urban sanitary authorities under the jirovisious of the 
Public Health Act, the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, &c., is the 
debt which has been incurred to carry out the proA isions of 
the Education Acts, and secured on School Board rates, for 
the purpose of erecting and furnishing schools throughout the 
country. The sums advanced for this purpose amount already 
to something over 11,000,000/. sterling, and for some years 
to come furtlier loans will undoubtedly have to be granted. 
The London School Board is the principal borroAver under this 
head, their debt amounting to close upon 4,000,000/. 

When we thus see that already local indebtedness stands at 
but a trifle short of 150,000,000/., and that every year there is 
a very material increase, and the prospect for a long time of 
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still further increase, it is time that the matter should undergo 
the most thorough and serious consideration. It is not as if 
we had arrived at a period when we could contemplate the be- 
ginning of the end. W e are in fact only at the beginning 
of a great system. Recent legislation, necessitating, or at 
all events encouraging, the expenditure of enormous amounts 
of money, has as yet scarcely begun its operation. It is 
probably true that, so far as the Education Acts are concerned, 
we have broken the back of the expenditure which the present 
generation will require ; but the Sanitary Acts, the Artisans’ 
llwellings Act, and other legislative measures of that class, 
have ‘ hardly begun to develop themselves.’ Indeed, to quote 
Sir Stafford Northcote, ^ advances under the Sanitary Acts were 
becoming of such magnitude as to render it matter of serious 
national importance to consider where v/e were going and how 
far the system could be carried.’ And although Sir Stafford’s 
remarks principally applied to the transactions in which the 
Government were the lenders, they arc equally applicable to 
the whole system of local loans, whether contracted in the open 
market or from the Public Works Loans Commissioners. It is 
curious that so much apathy should exist on a matter of such 
importance. There is scarcely any public opinion on the 
question. Each locality seems but to consider its own wants, 
and utterly in disregard of all sound princijdes of finance to 
launch into the most extravagant scdicmcs. If the supervision 
of these loan transactions Avas conferred upon one department, 
some means of due restraint might be devised ; but as it is, 
Avhat Avith the facility ot* obtaining private acts of Parliament 
and other things, recklessness is encouraged, and an intolerable 
burden cast upon the ratepayers. 

There is truth undoubtedly in the remarks of Mr. Ilathbone 
in a discussion in Parliament Avhen the total of these loans Avas 
only 90,000,000/. 

‘ The rapid growth of tliiU total may startle and alarm lliis Ifoiise ; 
but it Avill probably not give a nioinenfs uneasiness to a single rate- 
payer. Why ? Because in the existing condition of things the rate- 
payer does not and cannot know liow much of the burden alfects his 
own town or parish. If the ratepayer’s district \vere tlio same for all 
purposes and were governed by one body, lie Avould know the total 
debt of liis district, lie would jcaloudy Avatch its growth. He Avould 
know the reason Avhy for cA-cry increase ; but as things are now the 
truth is concealed from Iriin. For some purposes ho is governed by the 
county justices, Avho have a debt for asylums and prisons; for other 
purposes he is governed by guardians, who liave a debt for Avorkhouses 
and perhaps for drains ; for otlier purposes he is governed by a School 
Board, avIio have a debt ibr schools. So Avith Irighways, and perhaps 
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with cemeteries, and so on. The ratepayer could not find out the 
grand total of the indebtedness of his district if he tried. In fact, he 
does not live in one district but in many districts. He could not bring 
pressure to bear upon his various governing bodies if he tried. IIow 
can he influence all at once the justices, the guardians, the School Board, 
the Highway Board, the Burial Board ? This evil of growing indebted- 
ness can only be dealt with locally ; but it will not and it cannot be dealt 
with locally until its existence and its tendencies have been brought 
home to the ratepayer, until in fact you make simple areas and simpler 
governing bodies.’ 


In this respect a great difference exists between imperial 
and local taxation. Supposing, as Mr. Fawcett once remarked, 
that any great loss were sustained in the imperial finance, the 
attention of the whole country would be directed to it; but 
deficits in local taxation attract little attention, and though the 
loans raised are increasing in amount, little notice is taken by 
the country generally. Everything connected with it is in 
such confusion ; its administration is so complicated ; there are 
so many authorities, and systems of collection, that it is im- 
possible for the ratepayers to know what is taking place, or to 
exercise efficient control over it. 

There is no doubt whatever that Parliament has been a 
great deal too ready to pass private local acts enabling local 
authorities to borrow large sums of money, and*giving them a 
grossly improper period for repayment — in some cases over a 
hundred years have been granted for the repayment of a loan. 
These loans are not given under the Local Loans Act of 1875, 
but under acts carried through Parliament at the instance and 
at the costs of the several local authorities wishing to borrow. 
The provisions of the Local Loans Act of 1875 have not 
been much used by the local authorities, who deem it better 
to incur the very considerable outlay of a private act rather 
than submit to the conditions imposed by the Local Loans 
Act. In the last report of the Local Government Board is 
given a statement showing the extent to which borrowing 
powers exercisable without the sanction of that Board have 
been conferred by Parliament upon sanitary authorities during 
the preceding six sessions. 


In 1872 the amount thus empowered to be borrowed Avas 
„ 187d „ „ „ 

,, 1874 
„ 1875 
„ 1876 


9 > 

99 


1877 

1878 


2.571.500 

1.347.500 
866,324 

6,236,000 

3,211,100 

4,141,851 

2,107,563 

20,4'81,838 


Or a total of 
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And this exclusively of the amounts required for the purchase 
of twenty-two ^as and water undertakings, and the costs of 
the promotion of several local acts. For instance, to show 
that the above ascej-tained total of 20,481,838/. scarcely covers 
half of what was authorised to be borrowed within the past six 
years, it is only necessary to state that in 1875 the Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham was empowered to borrow sufficient to 
purchase the waterworks of that borough, an amount not 
ascertained when the act was obtained, but which we now 
know cost nearly a million and a half sterling. Among other 
undertakings to be purchased for which the amounts to be 
borrowed had not been ascertained at the passing of the various 
acts were the Bolton Gas and Bury Waterworks, the Over 
Darwen Gas and Waterworks, the Nottingham Gas Company, 
Stockton and Middlesborough gas and water undertakings, 
&c. 

When loans are authorised to be made under private acts 
of this character, this is not the only evil in connexion 
with the matter. The unreasonably long period given for 
repayment is a far graver evil. Sixty, seventy, ninety, and 
even a hundred years have been given by Parliament in these 
local acts to local authorities for paying off the debts autho- 
rised to be incurred. For instances of this undue length of 
time for liquidation it will suffice to state that, by the Bir- 
mingham Gas Act of 1875, a period of eighty-five years is 
given for repayment of the loan, while for the ^W aterworks 
Act of the same corporation ninety years is given to pay off 
the debt. One hundred years is actually given to the local 
authorities of Kochdale to pay off their del>t, while one hundred 
and even one hundred and ten years are allowed under the 
Halifax Local Act. The corporation of Stockton has ninety 
years, and that of Leicester eighty. And these long periods 
are made still longer by the fact that in most of these local 
acts it is stipulated that a certain time shall elapse before the 
period of repayments shall commence. Five years, and in 
some cases even ten years, are thus added to the duration of 
the loans, which of course makes the burden less felt than ever 
by the persons who are the actual borrowers. In this way it 
becomes possible for posterity to be very severely handicapped. 
Where the works are of a permanent character it is, perhaps, 
only fair that posterity should have to bear a part of the bur- 
den, and it wovdd be unjust to expect the present to sacrifice 
itself entirely for the future. Still, the interests of those who 
are to come after us should not be ignored, and it is the 
duty of the statesman to look forward as well as to watch 
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the present. In a discussion on the Public Loans Bill (1878) 
Sir Stafibrd Northcote very properly pointed out the evils of 
this system : 

‘ The effect o£ spreading tlie payment for works over a long period 
was this — that those who had planned and executed* the work, and 
perhaps the generation who were most benefited by it, passed away 
whilst a very small proportion of the capital sum expended had been 
repaid ; and that the repayment of the groat bulk of the capital was 
thrown upon the succeeding generation, which might perliaps have 
views of its own ; which might think, perhaps, that the action of its 
predecessors was not so good as should have been undertaken, and 
that the work, perliaps, was somewhat worn out; and that at all 
events the new works wliich had developed themselves rendered it 
very desirable indeed tliat the community should get rid of these old 
burdens as much as possible, in order to raise money for other 
purposes.* 

No one can doubt that our descendants will have their re- 
quirements as well as the present generation, and their burdiui 
will be very groat indeed if, in addition to having to provide for 
their own clear wants, they will also have to provide for the repay- 
ment of moneys in the expenditure of which they had no jiart, 
and which, so far as tliey were concerned, need never have been 
expended. Besides, the very possibility of being able to lighten 
their burdens by laying on posterity the responsibility of pay- 
ing off some of those debts, leads to much oxtravrfgance in 
the present. It is a very pleasant thing to be able to hav(‘ 
the handling and disposal of vast sums of money with the 
knowledge that you will only be required to refund a portion 
of it ; and that others will have to bear the burden without 
any of the pleasure or the pain attendant upon the expending. 
It gives great power and influence to the promoters of these 
loans. It enables them, by affording employment to vast 
numbers of workmen with money thus borrowed on such easy 
terms, to pose as local benefactors; and so long as sociaU 
and even political influence can thus cheaply be purchased, 
astute and ambitious men will be eager to induce localities to 
enter upon a course of extravagance which in the long ruTi 
may seriously affect the prosperity of these localities. 

Except iu so far as the facilities offered to borrow money in 
this way lead undoubtedly to considerable extravagance and 
needless waste of money, and that the system wliich permits 
authorities to lighten their burdens liy transmitting liability to 
posterity is, in many instances, most unjust, — where the local 
authorities take their securities to the open market and borrow 
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un the best terras they can, the matter is one Avhich concerns 
the borrowers and lenders tliemselves rather than the nation 
at lar^e, although, undoubtedly, a state of Iieavy local in- 
debtedness may hereafter have disastrous effects, afecting the 
whole country. But when the Government itself bocoineS the 
lender of vast sums, it becomes at once a national concern to 
see that all possible security shall be taken against losses, 
and that the system to be pursued shall at least be conducted 
on sound business princi[)lcs. 

The system of loans l)y the Treasury appears to date from 
the year 1792. The want of money was very much felt at 
that time — credit was low, and trade and commerce were para- 
lysed, To relieve this commercial distress, and to give the 
means of employment to those who wanted it, several acts 
were passed between that date and 1817. By the 33 Geo. 
III., over two millions were advanced Mbr the assistance 
" of such persons as may be desirous of obtaining the 
' same.’ Six years later the sum of 269,000/. was lent 
- for the relief of merchants trading between Livci’pool and 
• Lancaster,’ and by the 51 Geo. 111. 1,338,000/, was ad- 
vanced ^ for the relief of commercial credit.’ Every farthing 
was aftei’wards repaid. Large sums w'ore also advanced 
by way of W(\st India relief. Towards ^public works’ 
about tlie same period, over a million and a quarter was ad- 
V anced for the impro\’emcnt of the port of London and the 
construction of the West India Docks, and over a quarter of 
a million was expended on the erection of the Menai and Con- 
Avay bridges. Of these earlier loans for English public works, 
with the exception of the last named, the debt and interest has 
all been paid ; while as to the latter- a sum nearly sufficient to 
cover the principal has been obtained from tolls, &c., so that 
there is only the loss of interest. For Scotland the sum of 
265,000/. was lent for the improvement of the harbour and 
tlocks of Leith. In respect of this loan the sum of 198,502/. 
only was ever received towards liquidating both principal and 
interest, and a loss of no less than 178,374/. was sustained, 
Avhich was Aviped off l)y a recent Act of Parliament. All these 
loans Avere granted by the Treasury on the authority of specific 
Acts of Parliament. 

It was not until the year 1817 that the department of the 
public service — the Public Works Loan Commission — was 
created by the statute 57 Geo. HI. c. 34. At that time, 
soon after the conclusion of the European Avar, great diffi- 
culty was felt in obtaining loans of capital for the execution 
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of many works of public utility, and large numbers of the 
working classes were out of employment. The act, after 
reciting that, under those circumstances, great advantages 
would arise from affording employment to the labouring 
classes by the advance of Exchequer bills and money out of 
the Consolidated Fund for carrying on works of a public 
nature, under the authority of Parliament, or for the encour- 
agement of fisheries, collieries, or mines, or for the employment 
of the poor, authorised the advance for such purposes of 
1,750,0007. and appointed twenty-one commissioners for the 
lending of the money on due Security — the employment of 
the labouring classes to be the principal object to be con- 
sidered. Between that date and 1842 several other acts 
were passed, placing further sums at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners for Loans, and authorising advances to be made for 
the following among other purposes : — drainage, roads, rail- 
roads, harbours, gaols, union workhouses in Ireland, and 
public works in the Isle of Man. Altogether, from 1817 to 
1842, there were issued in Exchequer bills for the above 
purposes various sums which, in the aggre^gate, amounted to 
7,65< ,000/. 

In 1842 the further issue of Exchequer bills was stopped, 
and by an act passed in that year (5 Viet. Sess. 2, c. 9) provi- 
sion was made that for the purpose of any future loans during 
the next five years, the sum of 360,000/. a year out of. the Con- 
solidated Fund should be at the disposal of the Loan Commis- 
sioners in quarterly sums of 90,000/. to make advances for the 
same objects as before, and also for county and town halls and 
lunatic asylums. At the expiration of the five years, and after- 
wards at the expiration of every five years, the act was re- 
newed, until by the 29 and 30 Viet. cc. 72 and 73, it was 
enacted that such issues should be made until Parliament should 
otherwise determine. During this period also, in addition to 
the powers contained in these statutes, many public and private 
acts were passed, authorising the Commissioners to lend money 
for public works upon the securities set forth in such acts. Of 
the public Acts of Parliament which devolved this duty upon 
the Commissioners, the following were amongst the most im- 
portant : — The Lunatic Asylums Act ; the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Acts, authorising loans to be made for building work- 
houses, &c. ; the Burials Act; the Baths and Washhouses 
Act ; the Public Libraries Acts ; the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, 1854 and 1855, for loans to construct lighthouses at home 
and in the colonies; the Sewage Utilization Act, and the earlier 
Public Health and Local Government Acts, authorising loans 
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for the drainage and water supply of towns and other improve- 
ments. During the same period many special Acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed granting loans for special purposes upon 
special conditions. Two of these authorised the loan of 90,000/. 
for the improvements of the roads between London and 
Holyhead. Another authorised loans at four per cent, for re- 
pairing and building churches and enlarging colleges. A third 
authorised the issue of 400,000/. for improvements at Charing 
Cross and in the Strand, on the security of houses, &c. By 
another a loan of 120,000/. for the construction of the Ulster 
Canal was sanctioned. The 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 121, authorised 
the issue of 270,000/. in Exchequer bills for the completion of 
the Thames Tunnel — a work then deemed of. great national 
importance. At this day it is difficult to understand how this 
work could be considered of national importance, and the loan, 
which turned out very badly, has been much ridiculed. In 
1844 the sum of 215,241/. was advanced to redeem the debts on 
the turnpike roads in South Wales, the advance being secured 
by annuities. The whole loan has now been liquidated. Be- 
tween 1847 and 1853, 200,000/. (under the 9 and 10 Viet. cc. 
38 and 83) was advanced for the formation of a royal park at 
Battersea, upon the security of lands j)urchased for the pur- 
poses of the Act, some of which would not be required for the 
park. The loan has only been partially repaid, and the loss 
upon this transaction is very considerable. At the same time 
the Chelsea Bridge was being erccitcd with the aid of 80,000/. 
advanced to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and a 
recent Act of Parliament was required to square off this debt, 
a great part of which remained irrecoverable. By the 12 and 
13 Viet. c. 62, the sum of half a million sterling was advanced 
to the Midland Great Western Baihvay Company of Ireland 
to extend their line from Athione to Galway. During the 
cotton famine 1,850,000Z. was authorised to be advanced for 
loans to enable local authorities in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire to execute works of public utility and sanitary im- 
provements with a view to the employment of such of the 
labouring and manufacturing classes as were unable to find 
work owing to the closing of mills and factories. The sum 
actually advanced under this was 1,759,015/. Thirty years is 
the term allowed for repayment of this loan. Up to this time 
the instalments are regularly paid, but nearly half of the loan 
is still outstanding. The outbreak of the cattle plague in 
1865-6 necessitating the slaughter of infected cattle, it was 
enacted that the sum of 500,000/. should be advanced out of 
the Consolidated Fund for loans to local authorities to enable 
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tlicni to carry out the provisions of the prevention acts and to 
compensate those whose cattle had to be destroyed. Only 
2905000 /. however was advanced for this j)nrposc, at per 
cent, interest, repayable in thirt?-five years. With regard 
to those special acts, the Public Works Loans Commissioners 
were simply the medium for granting the loans, and they 
had no discretion in the matter. It is with regard to loans 
advanced under these circumstances, as we shall hereafter see, 
that losses to any serious extent have been sustained. 

In 1861 a very important act was ])assed (the Harbours and 
Ihissing Tolls Act), enabling harbour authorities, with the 
‘-auction of the Board of Trade, to borrow through the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners money for constructing and im- 
jiroving and lighting any public harb mrsat 3 t per cent., where 
the sum is under 100,000/., and above that at such interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent, as the Cloinmissioncrs shall determine. 
Under this Act, although the Commissioners have endeavoured 
to narrow^ its operation by limiting it to harbours of refuge, 
nearly two millions and a half have been advanced. Some con- 
siderable arrears are due in i-cspcet of instalments under this 
head, and only last year an Act of Parliament avus ])assed 
authorising the accei)tancc of 20,000/. in liquidation of a sum 
of 53,992/. balance of a loan of 58,200/. advanced under the 
Harbours Act of 18GI to the Isle of Man Harbour Commis- 
sioners in respect of the harbour at Port Erin there. . And the 
(Vnnmlssioners in their last report ask for power to require ad- 
ditional security for loans to be hereafter made under that 
Act. 

It is, however, under more recent acts, and notably the 
Public Health and Sanitary Acts, 1872-1875, and the Educa- 
ticn Acts, that the loans advanced through the instrumentality 
of the Commissioners have reached a total which has been 
viewed with no little apprehension, and which is annually being 
increased by millions. 

The Public Health Act, 1872, authorised the Commissioners, 
OH the recommendation of the Local Government Board, to 
make any loan to any sanitary authority, pursuant to the 
l)Owers of borroAving under the Sanitary Act, Avhether for 
Avorks already executed or yet to be executed, such loans to be 
repayable within a period not exceeding thirty or fifty years re- 
spectively, at 3^ per cent, interest, or such other rates as the 
Treasury should think requisite, to save the Exchequer from 
loss. This power was repeated in the Consolidation Act of 
1875, the limit for repayment being fixed within fifty years; 
and power was therein given to the Commissioners, in case 
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of loans for sanitary purposes made before 1872, to reduce 
the interest thereon to not less than SJ per cent. Hitherto, 
however, the Commissioners have declined to vary the rate of 
interest. And the Commissioners have further confined the 
grant of loans for ‘ sanitary purposes ’ to Avatcr supply, sewer- 
age, disposal of sewage, and the providing of hospitals — in 
other words, they will grant loans only for ^ works strictly con- 
‘ ducive to public health.’ A much wider interpretation of the 
words ^ sanitary purposes ’ and ^ sanitary acts ’ might have been 
adopted ; but the Commissioners have wisely adhered to the nar- 
rower meaning. Attempts Avere made to include slaughter- 
houscs Avithin the definition, but the Public AVorks Loan Board 
declined a loan on the ground that they Avere Avorks Avhich 
might be made profitable. The Board, hoAvever, later on ac- 
ceded to. an application for loans for baths and Avashhouses, on 
the representation of the Local Government Board, that the 
charges Avhich the local .authorities are empoAvered to make for 
tlie use of these establishments are limited to small sums 
Avhich Avould not render them remnnerati\’e. T^he loans 
granted under the Sanitary Acts and the Public Healtli 
Acts noAV amount to the sum of nearly eight millions ster- 
ling raised by direct (rovernment loans, .and entirely irre- 
spective of the cost of Avatcr supply in the ractroj^olis and the 
larger toAv ns Avhere the supply is either made by private com- 
]>anies or purchased and carried on by the local authorities by 
means of loans obtained in the open market. 

The Elementary Education Acts, however, have been the 
cause of the largest indebtedness to the State. By the Act of 
1870, school boards Avere authorised to borroAV, and the Com- 
missioners to lend, such sums of money as should, on the re- 
commendation of the Education Department, be required for 
the purpose of erecting schools and carrying into effect the 
provisions of the Act on the security of the school fund or 
local rate thereby authorised, such loans to be repayable 
Avithin fifty years. The rate of interest on all the loans granted 
under tliis Act is 3^ per cent., and as regards the time 
for repayment the Board has acted upon the recominenda-' 
tioiis of the Education Department. Some of the loans are 
repayable within ten years, others within twenty-one, tAventy- 
five, and thirty ; but by far the largest number have been 
alloAved the full term of fifty years for repayment. The total 
amount lent up to this time for this purpose exceeds eleven 
millions. 

Then again in 1875 the Artisans’ DAvellings Act was passed 
to enable local authorities to pull doAvn unhealthy rookeries, 
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and to build healthy homes for the working classes. For this 
purpose the local authorities were empowered to borrow, and 
the Commissioners to lend, money for such town improvements 
where the scheme had received the sanction of a provisional 
order of the Local Government Board. The amount bor- 
rowed under the Act — ^which is in no way connected with the 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 1865, and the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act of 1868, under both of which loans have been granted to 
private companies — is at present nearly two millions ster- 
ling, of which Birmingham alone in 1877-78 borrowed the 
large sum of one million pounds, and a further half-million 
in 1878-9. Liverpool and Wolverhampton, Cardiff and 
Swansea, are among the principal borrowers next after Bir- 
mingham, but in no instance has the loan exceeded 50,000/. 
•Great schemes under the Act arc contemplated, and some of 
them have been commenced, in London, which, so far as at 
present can be ascertained, have involved truly enormous 
losses upon the unfortunate ratepayers ; but as the Metro- 
politan Board of Works borrows in the open market, and the 
City of London upon the security of its own stock, the trans- 
actions under the Act, so far as concerns the Public Works 
Loan Board, have not been very numerous, nor, except in the 
case of Birmingham, of large amount. 

The total amount advanced by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners from the date they were originally appointed 
until March 31, 1880, was 44,743,191/. Gs. Id. Of this 
3,347,278/. 9s. Gd. stands to the credit of loan services now 
closed. Among the objects for which the closed loans were 
made were colleges, collieries and mines, compensation for 
damage during riots, emigration, fisheries, railways, relief of 
parishes. South Wales turnpike trusts, Thames Tunnel, and 
waterworks ; and in Ireland, law courts, Ulster Canal, roads, 
and union workhouses. The chief items were : 1,422,680/. for 
Irish workhouses ; 490,000/. for railways in England ; 303,700/. 
for collieries and mines ; and 250,500/. for the Thames Tunnel. 
The losses on these claims amount to an astounding figure — no 
less than 1,732,630/. has had to be remitted ; viz. in respect 
of Irish workhouses, 1,370,534/. ; the Ulster Canal, 120,000/. ; 
the Thames Tunnel, 150,500/., &c. 

The following shows the exact amounts advanced on current 
and unclosed loan services up to the end of March 1880 ; 
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Great Britain. 

£ s. cf. 

Artisans and Labourcys Dwellings Improvement (England) . 1,414,979 6 6 

Artisans and Labourers Dwellings Iini)rovcment (Scotland) . 116,000 0 0 

Baths find Washhous(^s ........ 81,840 0 0 

Bridges and Ferries 352, *290 0 0 

Burial Boards 881,692 0 0 

Danals, IB vers, and Drainage 1,735,000 0 0 

Cattle Diseases J*re vent ion Act, 1806 290,000 0 0 

Churches and Parcjeliial Claixxds 440,218 0 0 

Harbours, Docks, and Idors 779,500 0 0 

Traprov(Mnent of Cities and Tow ns, and Battersea Baik . . 917,100 0 0 

Labouring Classes Dwellin us Act, 1800-67 .... 394,741 0 0 

Law Courts, (Jaols, and (ttber Public Buildings . . . 82tJ,436 0 0 

Ijocal jioards, \,c 1,195,633 0 0 

Lunatic j\s\ linns 412,856 0 0 

Police' Cf)nnnissioners, Seollaiul ...... 33,765 0 0 

Portpatiiek Rail way Coni] jany ....... 111,141 0 0 

I*risons, England . . 57,882 0 0 

Public', Works (Manufact iiring Districts) Act, 1803- (H . . 1,759,016 0 0 

Koads 000,270 0 0 

Sanit.ny Loans (England) 5,492,400 0 0 

Sanitary la>ans (Scotland) ..... . 507,703 0 0 

School boards (England) . . 10,016,919 0 0 

Scliool boards (Scotland) 2,308,112 0 0 

Workhouses 3,945,042 0 0 

Ireland. 

fh'Hast and County D(»wn Railway Company .... 101,804 7 9 

burial boards 18,078 0 0 

Harl)oui.'- 40,850 0 0 

Railways . . 2,080,550 0 0 

Kail w'uy Companies (Ireland) Temporary Advances Act, 18(>(> . 169,350 0 0 

Sewage IJliJi.sation ......... 11,035 0 0 

WatcTWorks 479,000 0 0 

Workhmise 2,000 0 0 

i lari HUirs and Pa.ssing Tolls, \lc , Act, 1861 .... 2,407,849 9 1 


Jb re 8 ]) 0 (*t of tlicsc ]o«tb 8 many bad debts have been in- 
curred, and although barely one third of the whole amount has 
hecoine due, the Treasury or Parliament have been called 
upon to remit various large sums. AV^e have already referred 
to the loss sustained ivith regard to the port of Erin in the 
Isle of Man. 43,2797. had to be remitted in respect of loans 
advanced for canals ; 15,0887. in respect of harbours ; 59,0867. 
in respect of roads ; 24,0007. in respect of railways ; and the 
losses in respect of Leith Harbour, Battersea Park, and the 
Thames Tunnel are much larger. 

The position of the loan transactions of the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners at the close of March last therefore stood, 
thus. Out of a total closed account of 3,347,2787. not quite 
one half was actually paid, and the balance had to be wiped 
off as a bad debt and irrecoverable. Out of our unclosed loans 
account of 40,456,8657. only 15,427,5157. had been repaid by 
way of principal, and there was outstanding in respect of 
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principal 25,498,231?. irrespective of a sum of 2.55,000?. in 
arrear, and some of which would most unquestionably never 
be recovered, and a sum of 273,120?. by way of interest. Tlio 
interest payable on the outstanding loans may be thus classi- 
fied : 

il 

20,000 at 3 per cent, per annum. 

1,597,807 .It 3J- „ „ 

19,295,827 at 3^- „ 

508,421 at „ „ 

3,104,501 at 4 „ „ 

82,898 at 4J- „ 

1,023,903 at 5 „ „ 

And the terms given for the repayment of these sums varj- 
between twenty and fifty years. 

This system of State loans is open to grave objections. It 
can only be justified on the grounds of absolute public neces- 
sity. But loans have been granted for purposes which it is 
impossible to consider as of any national or public imjjortancc. 
In all these dealings the Government assumes the character 
of a money lender, with this dift'crcncc between it and ordinary 
money lenders, that it makes advances for laudable purposes 
enough it is true, but often upon inadequate' sccurily and 
upon terms Avhich involve no inconsiderable risk. JVIr. Hub- 
bard, who for a quarter of a century acted as chairman of 
the Board of Public Works Loan Commissioners —much to 
the advantage of the State, as has been amply testified by all 
those who have had to consider the work of the CommissioiK'rs 
— expresses himself very strongly against the desirability of 
converting the Board of C/Onimissioncrs into a financial dc 2 )art- 
ment of the State for lending ihoncy for all sorts of works. 
‘ The State,' lie says, in his examination by the Select Com- 
mittee in 1875, ‘has no business to be a money-lender at all. 
‘ It is only from cxce])tIonal necessity that the existence and 
‘ action of such a Board as that can be tolerated ; ’ and, further, 
in answer to an interrogatory addresstid to him on the same 
occasion, he said : 

‘ If the purpose of tlie PuViHc Works Loans Coimnissionors WiLS to 
enable borrowing authorities to obtiiln money at lower terms than they 
could in the open market, I should consider that our existence was a 
public disaster. I conceive that it is only under special circumstances 
that the intervention of such a Board as the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners should be brought into action, and then that the pur- 
poses should be such as approve themselves as public purposes, as 
Instanced in the Harbour and Passing Tolls Act, the Cotton Pamine^ 
the Cattle Plague, and perhaps the Education Act.’ 
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With tills view we ai’e strongly inclined to agree, and to 
consider, therefore, that, except in the case of some great 
public necessity, the Govornineiit should not act as money 
lenders. Mr. Hubbard then succinctly stated the objections 
to this system of public loans. The Government, he said, 
ought not to interfere in a matter of lending money at all ; 
they are not capitalists, they have no surplus; on the con- 
trary, they are largely in debt and can never lend unless 
tliey begin by borrowing; therefore it is not their office, 
and the only circumstance which can in the slightest degree 
justify their intervention is the occurrence of some great 
public necessity which has to be dealt with immediately, 
and dealt with upon terms whi(*h would make it difficult or 
im])ossible for those who are to be assisted to obtain aid in a 
pecuniary sense, even as a loan, from the g(moral money 
market. 

With a view to encourage lo(*al autliorities to go to the open 
market to raise loans, the Local Loans Act of 1875 was passed, 
which enabled local aiilhorities to o\)tain loans on various 
kinds of securities thereby authorised. These securities are 
divided into four classes, viz. 1, nominal debentures; 2, de- 
bentures ])ayable to hearer; 5. terminable annuities — principal 
and interest to be discharged by annual instalments ; and 4, 
in certain cases, debenture stock. Provision was made for the 
official sanction of such loans by the Local Government Board, 
which made them indisputable, and, with certain limitations, 
trustees were enabled to invest tiaist funds in these local 
securities. This Act, however, has not to any great ex 
tent been used by the borrowing authorities. In the first 
year only 3,000/. was borrowed under it, and altogether 
not quite half a million has been raised under its provisions. 
Tlic reason is very clear. It is easier to borrow from the 
Public Works I^oans Commissioners. They do not require 
such a strictly good security as outsiders. Their terms are 
(‘heaper, and they are not quite so stern and so exacting as 
ordinary money lenders in cases of default. And the bor- 
rowers know that if the security should hereafter fail, or the 
burden of repayment become too great, they will be able to 
a})peal to the Government to relieve them with more success 
than to private lenders. Thus many a wild scheme has been 
effected which would never have been done but for Govern- 
ment loans. In this tliere is no little danger of the imperial 
revenues being taxed to makeup for local folly and extravagance. 
It was quite obvious, as Sir Stafford Northcote remarked, that 
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the relations between a large community borrowing money 
from the State — the relations between debtor and creditor in 
that case — were very different from the relations between a 
borrowing community and a bank or pinvatc capitalist who had 
advanced the money* The latter would say, ^ You are bound 
^ to pay us this debt which you have contracted, and you have 
^ shown us no reason Avliatever why we should remit a portion 
^ of it to you.’ On the other hand, when the parties concerned 
were a great city and the State, the representatives of the city 
had always a temptation to come to the State and say, ^ This 
‘ was money expended under your encouragement a certain 
‘ number of years ago. We were stimulated to do these 
‘ things, and we laid out — or onr ancestors laid out- — a great 
^ deal of money in great haste. The burden falls upon us. W e 
^ find these works do not suit the present day. You arc very 
‘ properly calling upon us to execute other works, and will 
^ you help us to do that by taking off, at all events, a part of 
^ the debt which we contracted for those other public purposes, 

^ and which, therefore, you are quite justified in taking off?" 
Well, that was a danger wliich might be very large and which 
must not he put out of sight. To this Mr. Chamberlain, who 
stands forth as the champion of the borrowers and the advocate 
of these Government loans, replied that it was quite possible 
that years hence pressure might be brought to bear by a par- 
ticular locality to secure a remission of loans obtained 'from the 
Exchequer, but Im contended that it appeared to him impos- 
sible that Parliament should ever accede to such a request for 
the reason that the interest of every locality will be against 
the particular locality claiming such I’cmission. And this in 
the face of the patent fact, that while such debts were remis- 
sible by a Treasury warrant, warrants of remission were con- 
stantly granted to applicants, and since the Legislature thought 
fit to put an end to such power in the Treasury, scarcely 
a year has passed in which bills have not been brought 
in and enacted for the purpose of wqnng off bad debts, or 
debts difficult of recovery. It is perfectly true that it is 
against the interest of the country at large that Parliament 
should thus cast upon the imperial revenues the burden of ill- 
secured debts, but it has been done and is being constantly 
done, thus benefiting one or more localities at the expense of 
the entire community. 

Many of these advances Avere made for truly public pur- 
poses, but on security which could scarcely be considered 
adequate: certainly upon security such as would not have 
been recognised in open market. It is now said that these 
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loans were not considered as loans, and that it is not right to 
consider them as loans at all, but that they were more in the 
nature of grants or gifts. Of these kind of advances many 
were never repaid, and the Treasury from time to time exer- 
cised .its power of wiping off such bad debts by remission. 
This they did by means of a Treasury warrant, without con- 
sulting Parliament in any shape or form. Of course, when a 
bad debt has clearly been incurred and there is no prospect of 
its being paid off, it can answer no good purpose to retain it 
on tlic books. Still, this mode of remitting such debts by the 
secret method of a Treasury warrant — the Treasury being, 
perhaps, susceptible to influences Avhich would not affect Par- 
liament — was a very objectionable exercise of power, whereas, 
if the matter was left to the decision of Pai liament, some care, 
at all events, would be taken not unduly to burden the country 
with the debt of a mere locality which alone had been bene- 
fited by the loan, and the very discussion of such a matter 
would act as a public warning to the Loan Commissioners, 
and such departments of the State as had anything to do with 
the granting of loans, to exercise greater caution and to 
see that the best possible vseenrity against loss should be 
iaken. One of tlui most notable instances of this kind of 
remission by means of a Treasury letter or warrant was the 
remission of a sum of 150,500/., the balance of a loan of 
250,000/. granted to aid the construction of that gigantic piece 
of folly, the Thames Tiinncl. While as tc the cancellation 
of debts by statutes we need only refer to two recent acts. 
Jly tbc 40 and 41 Viet. c. 32 certain debts and balances of debts 
deemed to be irrecoverable, amounting in the aggregate in 
respect of principal alone to the sum of 460,611/. I0.<f. 5d, were 
extinguished and wiped off. A note to the statute states that, 
in adciition to this sum outstanding on account of princi])al, 
it is reputed that the amount of simple interest unpaid in 
respect of such loans is not less than half a million sterling, all 
of whicli had to be sacrificed. Out of this, however, should 
be deducted the sum of 12,600/. balance of princi])al advanced 
for the purchase of the site of the Bankruptcy Court in Basing- 
hall Street, and any interest in respect of it, as under the 
operation of various statutes the debt has virtually, although 
not in form, been repaid. Noticeable among the debts which 
had thus to be remitted may be named — the Crinan Canal 
debt of 74,000/,, in res])ect of which, although the money was 
lent to a private adventure company (in 1799), notone farthing 
had ever been repaid on account of cither principal or interest ; 
the Glasgow and Carlisle lioads debt of 47,890/. granted in 
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1816 on the security of surplus of the tolls and duties after 
payment of interest to private creditors. The revenues were not 
enough to pay interest to the jn-Ivate (u-editors. The Queens- 
ferry (Frith of Fortli) debt of 10,000/. also lent on the security 
of tolls and duties. Nothing was ever received in respect of it, 
and the undertaking was in 1867 sold for 4,500/. which was 
swallowed up by j)rivatc creditors who had a preferential claim 
thereto. The other debts remitted were 10,000/. in resjject of 
the Fife and Midlothian Ferries, 70,000/. in respect of Cana- 
dian Canals, and 236,000/. lent to the New Zealand Com])any, 
which, perhaps, ought to be considered as cancelled by the 
surrender of the com])any’s charters to the Government. 

Again, by the 42 and 43 Viet. c. 35 debts amounting in 
respect of prmci])al outstanding to 115,596/. 17^\ 6tZ. on loans 
made by the Exchequer Connnissioners, or the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners ; and other debts amounting to 31,931/. 
10a‘. 4c/. irrespective of interest on loans made by the Works 
Loans Commissioners in Ireland, were finally wii)cd out as 
being utterly irrecoverable. Of the 115,596/. so remitted 
24,671/. Avas th(* balance of a hian of 60,000/. advanced in 
1868-70 for the construction of the Waterford, New Koss and 
Wexford Railway, and 11,400/., the balance of a loan of 
12,000/. in 1827, for making a road from Cork to Ballyhooly, 
only one instalment of which Avas ever paid. The other debts 
remitted comprised in the said sum of 1 15,596/. were in respect 
of loans made for the Saltash Floa ting Bridge, the Tay Ferries, 
Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation (43,279/.), some 4,000/. for 
church-building at several places, some 14,000/. for certain 
roads, 4,691/. for the Heckbridge and Wentbridge Railway, 
and 6,000/. in respect of a loan for the improvement of Cour- 
town Harbour. In the face of such recent remissions by Act 
of Parliament, it is idle therefore for Mr. Chamberlain to con- 
tend that l^arliamcnt will not in the future accede to wipe oft‘ 
local loans and to throw the burden of local debts upon the 
public revenues. 

Doubtless it Avill be said that we are never likely to repeat 
such a mistake as that Avhich was made in the matter of the 
Thames Tunnel. It is only natural to think we are far wiser 
than those who have gone before us. We certainly learn expe- 
rience from tlie past, and may be expected to avoid such errors as 
were committed in fbnner years. But it would be presumptuous 
to predict that no mistakes will be committed in the future. 
Grievous blunders liave been committed involving serious losses 
to the State and heavy burdens upon districts that can ill bear 
the weights thereof. Or, as one speaker very forcibly put it. 
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‘ Much of the money had been wasted ; millions had been spent 
‘ in pouring the filth of towns into the rivers — millions had now 
^ to be spent in getting it out again.’ It would be most satis- 
factory, certainly, ii we could by any j)Ossibility be assured 
that^uch a thing will not happen in the future. But, as w^c 
have already hinted, sanitary science is imperfect and progres- 
sive. Changes and alterations will become necessary, the bid 
or the imperfect will have to be replaced by newer inventions, 
and fresh expenditure will have to be incurred before the old 
liability has been ])aid oft*. And there is no doubt that the 
State will frequently be called upon to relieve localities of 
burdens which they find difficult to bear. 

That tills system of Government loans has already resulted 
in sei-ious losses to the Exchequer is evident to the most cur- 
sory student of the subject. How much has thus been lost 
Sir Stafford Northcotc in one of his most recent speeches on 
the subject enables us to form some idea of. 

^ Since 1792/ he said, Hlic State had been a louder of 85,883,000/., 
and assr.minc!: all debts outstanding were good debts, they would get 
back 81), 000, 000/.— tliat was to say, they would receive back all the 
principal advanced and the sum of 4,000,000/. as representing interest. 
Jt was difficult to say how inueli that interest represented; but careful 
ealculations liad been made, and the result which they arrived at 
^vas that it probably represented something equivalent to 12i\ per cent, 
on all the money that had been advanced. If therefore the State had 
been paying, as they certainly bad, a good deal more than 3/. per cent., 
and liacl not received back more than per cent., it could not be 

said that these transactions liad been an unmixod benefit to the State.’ 

Here lit any rate, in a perfectly clear statement, and one 
made after careful enquiry aud calculation, it is demonstrated 
that this loan system of Government has resulted in a very 
serious loss ; and that the country at large has had to bear 
the loss of this, while only a few localities have derived any 
benefit from the loans. Now, as the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners have been in existence since 1817, it will pro- 
bably be at once assumed that the Commissioners have been 
very lax in their mode of conducting business, by lending on 
inadequate securities. But it is only due to them to say that, 
.so far as regards the loans for wliich the Commissioners arc 
really responsible, every care has been taken to enquire into 
the character of the security, and tlie fact is that, with but a 
few exceptions, the loans granted by them have been made on 
tolerably ample security ; but very often pressure was brought 
to bear upon them by the Treasury and other departments of 
the State ; they became merely the instruments of the Treasury, 
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and it is generally with regard to such loans that ^ bad debts ^ 
have been incurred. Mr. Hubbard, when examined by the 
Select Committee, stated that in such cases the Commissioners 
did not feel that they were called upon to make the close 
enquiry and to impose the conditions which, as in the case of 
ordinary, they did when loft to exercise their own discretion; 
and in fact they were inclined to consider loans when so made 

* under pressure ’ to be rather in the nature of a subsidy or 
gift than of a loan in the ordinary acceptation of the Avord. 
So that there must be a distinction made between loans granted 
at the instance of Parliament and the Treasury and those made 
by the Commissioners themselves. And it is only fair to 
admit there is truth and force in the comment made by Mr. 
Chamberlain on the statement of Sir Stafford Avhich avc have 
already quoted. 

‘ The fact Avas,’ he said, ^ that the Chancellor of the Excho(|Uor, in 
order to shoAv his average interest at 125. per cent., liad included the 
Avhole of the losses made in the office of the Coinrnisaiouers. The 
total of those losses Avas 2,095,000/. Of tliat sum 1,078,000/. Avas 
lost in Ireland in loans Avdiich Averc really of the nature of a gill Avhich 
Avas made to the poor country by the rich country, and the rc[)ayment 
of whicli Avas never seriously anticipated. It included also office ex- 
penses and the loss by a fraudulent clerk, together amounting to 
55,000/. ; and then there were the losses on advances made upon the 
security of undertakings [such as raihvays, liarbourt?, and roads], 
442,000/.’ 

Among the losses thus occasioned avc may mention 100,000/. 
in respect of the construction of the Thames Tunnel, and 
200,000/. in respect of Battersea Park — the former a loan 
which Avas of so absurd a nature that it is difficult to under- 
stand how it Avas ever made, and the latter a matter Avhlch the 
locality benefited ought to have borne tluj burden of. 

The Commissioners are clearly therefore not responsible for 
these losses ; and indeed perhaps it is not quite fair to treat the 
Irish Avorkhouses grant as a loss at all. But even Avith regard 
to the loans for the granting of Avhicli the Commissioners ani 
clearly ansAverable there has been some loss, notwithstanding 
they have exercised the utmost care. Still the fact is that ^ in 
^ the sixty-t\A"0 years the sum issued from the Exchequer to the 
‘ Public Works Loans Commissioners was 41,694,000/. The 
^ whole of the money Avas to pay 3;^ per cent., and they ought to 

* have received into the Exchequer 10,937,000/., but they had 
^ actually received only 9,362,000/. or 21. 155. percent., and this 

* notAvithstanding that during a great part of the time the loans 
^ had been made not at the Ioav rate of 3^ per cent., but that 4 
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‘ and even 5 per cent, interest had in some cases been charged.’ 
But here again it is only fair to state that the losses have not 
occurred to any great degree upon loans granted on the security 
of rates. Mr. Cliambcrlain asserted — and his statement was 
not contradicted — that during the whole period that the loan 
transactions had bticii going on no serious losses liad been sus- 
tained in connexion with loans which had been made on the 
security of the rates. That of course, so far, is somewhat re- 
assuring ; but considering tliat of the moneys lent by the Com- 
missioners there is still due, in respect of principal alone, over 
twenty-five millions, it is impossible to foretell how rnucli of 
all this will turn out bad, and it would be dangerous to affirm 
until all such loans are collccicd that no losses will be sus- 
tained. J udgiug from the past, we may safely surmise that 
many bad debts will turn out to have been contracted, the 
losses from which will of necessity fall upon the community at 
large. 

Now, if these loans are to be continued — if it is convenient 
and desirable that local authorities should come to the Treasury 
rather than go to the open market to borrow money — it is most 
essential that the Treasury shall (diargc such a rate of intei’cst 
at least as will protect it from loss. It is not fair that the 
inhabitants of a locality in the wilds of Wales or the lulls of 
Cumberland should have to pay for the convenience and 
benefit of Birmingham or any other large town without re- 
ceiving some rcci])rocal advantage. We are assured, and we 
have sufficiently shown, that, notwithstanding the utmost vigi- 
lance and care on the part of the Loans Ch)minissioners, great 
losses have been incurred, and if one thing has been clearly 
proved it is that per cent, interest is not enough to save 
the Exchequer from loss, or, in other words, to cover the 
advances, to bear the official cxpcjises, and to allow foi* bad 
debts. It is impossible to devise means to prevent bad debts 
from being incurred. Some such results must inevitably occur 
in any system of money-lcuding. And the risk is greater 
in lending money which is not to he paid off for forty or 
fifty years. It is impossible to foresee what may happen 
within so long a period. Flourisliing towns, great centres 
of industry, have of late years risen uj) with marvellous 
rapidity in several parts of the country. The prosperity, 
and even existence, of these towns depend on the chances 
of perhaps one particular industry. But who can say how 
long that industry will last under present conditions, or what 
changes may take place in half a century? It is in those 
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swiftly growing centres that loans for improvements are mostly 
sought after. Suppose the case, for instance, of a town of 
recent growth, the whole prosperity of which rested upon the 
continuance of a mine in the neighbourhood, or of some in- 
dustry like till works. It is not impossible that long before 
fifty years the mine might have become exhausted or the 
works become unproductive. Loans advanced to sucli a town 
would stand but a poor chance of liquidation after its pro- 
sperity had waned. For these reasons therefore it is necessary 
that the Commissioners should be authorised to cliargc a safe 
rate of interest in respect of such loans, and to stipulate for 
the repayment of principal and interest within a limited 
period. 

But so long as the incidence of taxation remains as it is, so 
long as the burden really falls upon the occupiers and the 
owners bear no part of it, there is, we frankly admit, some 
reason against requiring the repayment of these loans which 
are expended for permanent improvement of jiroperty to be 
made within short periods. The injustice of tliis was very 
temperately stated by Mr. Fawcett in a discussion in the 
House uj)Oii the Public Works Loans Bill (1875). 

‘ Wliafc was the present position of tin* (jnestion of local taxation ? 
The great increase in the local taxation had boon caused chioily by 
perpetually calling new rates into existence, and he would prove how 
peculiarly unjust was the system of throwing every shilling of the 
capital and interest of loans for public works upon occupiers and not 
ujion owners. He would take the Artisans’ Dwellings Hill as an illus- 
tration of his proposition. The Home Secretary [Mr. Cross] said 
that although the Ihll would in the first instance involve a consider- 
able charge in order to carry it into execution, yet the ratejiaycrs 
would ultimately bo remunerated and compensated even in a pecuniary 
sense. Admitting that statement to bo truly accurate, what did it 
amount to ? Supposing (100,000/. were required to be raised in order 
to provide dwellings for the working classes, it must bo borrowed on 
the principle that the whole of the money, principal and interest, 
should be repaid in twenty-one years. To do that it wmiild be neces- 
sary to impose a shilling rate*, the result being that at the end of that 
term the municipality would, according to the supposition of the Home 
Secretary, find it.self in possession of a proj)erty worth 800,000/. But 
every shilling of the additional rate Avould have been paid by the 
occupiers, while not a farthing would have been contributed by tho 
owners of the buildings, or by the owners of the land on which they 
stood. If then the occupiers had given to the municipality a property 
worth 800,000/., the rates would be reduced; if the rates were reduced 
rents would be raised; and it came to this — that the occupier of 
a house would be rated in order to enable the owner ultimately to put 
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the money into his own pocket in the form of increased i*ont. It was 
difficult to imagine anything which involved a greater infringement of 
the principles of financial justice. There could be no doubt that if, 
for the siike of effecting any improvement, money was borrowed and 
a new rate imposed to pay the principal and interest of tlie loan, 
every shilling of the rate would be paid by the occupiers as distin- 
guished from tlic owners of farms, houses, and business premises.’ 

This injustice, for such it is, could be remedied to a certain 
extent if new charges were borne partly by the owner and 
partly by the occupier, for, at all events in cases of leases 
which extended over the period of repayment, it would be 
possible for an owner by increase of rent to recoup himself of 
so much of the liability as fell to his share. The uu[)opularity 
of the school rale in England, which becomes burdensome 
because provision has to be made for repayment out of It of 
moneys borrowed by way of loan for the erection of schools, 
is no doubt attributable to a considerable extent to tlie fact 
that the burden is one borne exclusively by occupiers. Now, 
ill Scotland, altliough the school board rate there is often 
heavier thau it is in England, it is not nearly so unpopular, 
because there the owner has to bear half of the impost, as he 
has also to pay half of the poor rate. A similar arrangement 
exists in Ireland as regards the poor rate — including the 
sanitary rate — and as regards the rate to provide for the 
salaries of the teachers in the national schools. When Sir 
Stafford Northcote came to discuss this jioint his rc[)ly ^Vils 
very weak, for he had to admit that there was great danger in 
making the repayment fall within too short a time, as it would 
then fall too heavily on the occupier: while, on tlie other 
Iiaiul, he contended if the time were made too short burdens 
might be tlirown on the proprietor without his consent, and 
from which he would never derive any benefit. But we lail 
to conceive of any ease where the proprietor would never 
derive any benefit unless it were possible that the improve- 
ment itself were to co-exist with the tenant’s occupation, and 
have vanished away at the end of the tenancy. Nor is it any 
greater hardship for the proprietor to have burdens thrust 
upon him without his consent than it is for the occupier. And, 
although theoretically the occupier has the management of 
his own local affairs, and elects his representatives at the 
local boards, it is absurd to suggest that his consent is 
required before any scheme of improvement is carried into 
effect. It is all very well to say that if the occupier’s tenure 
were equal to the duration of the improvement, he enjoyed 
the benefit of it and paid back the loan ; that if his tenure 
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were less the cliarge remained on the land, and the incoming 
occupier would have to pay it, and of course arranged his rent 
accordingly, ^ so that the matter was self-acting if the time 
^ for repayment were properly arranged.’ There would be 
something in this if the period of improvement was absolutely 
co-existent with the occupation — began with the tenancy and 
ended with it — but these improvements arc often inflicted 
upon occupiers who have not anticipated their possibility, 
and who derive no benefit individually in anything like a fair 
ratio to the burden — the improvement being perhaps, as is 
often the case, for quite another part of the district under the 
jurisdiction of the local authority, and in no possible way of any 
benefit to the unfortunate occupiers who pay for it. 

Still, where the loans are incurred for the purpose of con- 
structing works of a somewhat permanent character, like a 
water supply, it would scarcely be justice to throw the whole 
burden upon those alone who constructed the undertaking — it 
is only fair that those who will in the nature of things enjoy 
the advantages should bear their share of the liabilities. Jiut 
some reasonable limit should be fixed. A hundred years 
is too long a time to maintain such liability. It is said that in 
fixing these long periods regard is had to the probable duration 
of the works for which the loans are authorised to be con- 
tracted. We certainly do not believe that any waterworks 
can be constructed to last a hundred years intact, and without 
requiring most costly repairs and alterations. While as for 
gas works, in the face of the development of the electric light, 
it is, to say the least of it, full time that very great caution 
sliould be exercised in the future authorisation of loans for 
such a purpose. It appears that of the loans outstanding on 
December 3f, 1878, no less than 19,063,238/. had been in- 
curred by urban sanitary authorities in respect of water 
undertakings, and 9,427,346/. in respect of gas undertakings, 
making a total of 28,490,584/. Of this sum more than one- 
half was made up by the gas and water loans of the urban 
sanitary authorities of the ten boroughs of Birmingham, 
Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Nottingham, Oldham, and Rochdale. Birmingham, for in- 
stance, borrowed 1,985,793/., and Leeds 1,100,000/. for gas 
purposes. Should electric lighting supersede gas lighting it 
is quite clear that either these places will have to lag behind 
other places not so burdened, or the inhabitants will have to 
make enormous sacrifices before they can avail themselves of 
the advantages of the new discovery. Greater caution should 
therefore be exercised in the future than has been done in the 
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past as to length of time to be allowed for the repayment of 
loans. This evil does not apply so much to loans made by the 
Public Works Loans Board as to loans authorised by local 
acts and contracted in the open market. 

AVith a view to restrain even to a slight degree the ardour 
of the borrowers, whose apidications followed so fast one upon 
another, and for sums of great magnitude, and also to save the 
Exchequer from loss through money being advanced at a 
cheap rate of interest, an act was passed in 1879 which pro- 
vides that where any special acts fix a special rate of interest, 
and this interest in the judgment of the Treasury is in- 
-iufficient to save the Exchequer from loss, such interest shall 
he required as will prevent this ; and by a Treasury minute 
issued soon afterwards the following rates of interest were 
adopted : — 

1. AVliere the loan is rcqiayable within 20 years, per 
^•ent. 

2. Where repayable between 20 and 30 years, 3 J per cent. 

3. Where repayabh^ between 30 and 40 years, 4 per cent. 

4. Where repayable at a longer period than 40 years, 

per cent. 

And the Act also provides that no larger sum than 100,000/. 
<hall be advanced in any single financial year to one borrower. 
’Phis latter })rovision was very much opposed at the time the 
Bill was discussed, as calculated to interfere very materially 
with tlie carrying out of the Sanitary Acts and tlie Artisans' 
Hwellings Act. Its main object undoubtedly was to rostidct 
the applications to the Public AVorks Loan Board, and to 
drive tlie larger borrowing authorities to the open market. 
Birmingham, wdth its single application for a loan of one 
million — w^hich, however, had been granted before the passing 
ol* the Act — was too startling. 

The provisions of the Act with regard to the rate of interest to 
ho paid wdll probably save the Exchequer from losses on future 
transactions ; but it is necessary to recollect that out of the 
I wenty-five millions outstanding on past loans, no less than 
nineteen millions and a quarter bear only 3^ per cent, interest, 
an interest which has been authoritatively stated by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was also pointed out to the 
Select Committee in 1875 by Mr. AVelby of the Treasury, to 
be insuflScient to save the Treasury from loss. If 3^ is in- 
sufficient interest, those loans which have been made at 34 - 
must, as a matter of course, involve considerable loss. AV^e 
have already pointed out that on loans at this lower rate of 
interest there is outstanding a sum of 1,597,807/. Of this 
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sum 183,467/. was advanced under the Cattle Diseases Pre- 
vention Act, 1866, which, being in the nature of a national 
calamity, perhaps called for the assistance of the whole com- 
munity. The remainder appears to be the balance of ad- 
vances made under the Harbours and Passing Tolls Act, 
1861. The Commissioners have of late years very propci ly 
refused to advance loans under this act for commercial docks 
at the exceptionally low rate of interest, and have restricted 
their grants at the low rate to such harbours only as are of a 
refuge cliaracter, and therefore of some national importance. 
The Board of Trade for a long time demurred to this view of 
the Commissioners, contending that the loans were intended 
rather for trading harbours than harbours of indhge ; but the 
Commissioners maintained their ground, although at a higlicr 
rate of interest they have made advances for harbours and 
docks for commercial purposes. It is clear enough that tliere 
is a certain prospect of considerable losses on past debts, and 
although some means have been adopted as regards future 
loans which will perhaps just save tlu^ Exchequer, the whole 
question is in a position which calls lor an early and a tlion)Ugh 
reconsideration. 

Mr. Chamberlain appears to be the only person of any 
importance who views this question of indebtedness with 
equanimity. In the debate to which allusion has already 
been made, he expressed the opinion tliat indebtedness was 
a matter of congratulation rather thnn fear, because it was 
not a debt in the ordinary sense of the word, but an invest- 
ment for the benefit of the whole community, bearing often 
very remunerative interest, and he gave as an illustration 
his own borough: in 1875 the Cor])oration of Bmiiingham 
had, he thought, a local debt of something like 600,000/, ; at 
the time he spoke (April, 1877) it owed nearly 5,000,000/. 
sterling ; but if anyone would take the trouble to enquire into 
the assets, it would be found that they represented more than 
that amount, and that the interest on the total debts was more 
than met by the receipts from the profitable undertakings in 
which Birmingham had put the money, viz., water, gas, and 
tolls. Complaint, he said, had been made of the length of the 
terms for repayment of these local loans ; but in his opinion 
there were some reasons why debts of this kind should not be 
paid off at all. The security given by the local authorities 
consisted of tangible freehold property, buildings, and other 
undertakings, and he must again say he did not see, except in 
some cases as a matter of prudence, why they should be called 
upon to pay off their indebtedness at all. 
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Anything more fallacious or more dangerous could not well 
have been uttered, and coming from a man of proved busi- 
ness capacity and experience such as Mr. Chamberlain, it is 
astonishing. When uttered the House was simply amused 
with it, but embedded in Hansard as the matured opinion of 
one who now occupies an important position in the Cabinet, 
and whose influence may very much affect the entire question, it 
becomes absolutely necessary tliat it should be brought up for 
consideration. Except that Mr. Chamberlain, in liis local 
connexion with the corporation of Birmingham, had allowed 
his l)etter judgment to be warped and distorted by his zeal 
and by the enjoyment of the j)ower of spending vast sums of 
money, and so of ostensildy, and perhaj)S really, benefiting his 
town, it is impossible to understand the frame of mind of a 
person who can see a benefit and a matter for congratulation 
in perpetual indebtedness. No doubt it would be veiy pleasant 
to the present townsfolk of Binuinghain not to be called upon 
to bear the brunt of the burden which they have thrown upon 
their town. Could Mr. Chamberlain have secured such a 
blessing for Birmingham, we have no doubt that great as his 
influence is there now% it would be much greater. But it is 
fortunate for the town that even as ‘ a matter of prudence ’ it 
is otherwise. In all business ti*ansactions the incubus of 
a borrowed ca})ital, wdthout the prospect of paying it off, 
would simply crush out all enterj)rise, and effectually ])revent 
that cxpansivencss and elasticity which ai e so necessary in com- 
mercial undertakings. It would answer very w^ell if at once 
we could attain perfection, and ihoJ*e would be no necessity 
for any further outlays in the future. But with no assets 
except such as are fully mortgaged how would it be possible 
for such a body to go into the market and raise further loans 
to carry on these w'orks, and to be able to take advantage of 
new discoveries which at any moment may render their ibrmci- 
undertakings valueless and unproductive ? AVho can tell 
what the ])OsItioJi of gas companies will be twenty years or 
even ten years hence? And what would happen in case of 
a serious fall in the value of the assets ? The effect would 
be disastrous. The State would suffer from the ill-secured 
debt, and the town or locality would be simply crushed wdth 
the weight of lost capital. And this reminds us of a very 
forcible illustration once used by Mr. Chamberlain’s colleague, 
Mr. John Bright, in a speech on the great burden involved in 
the continuance of the Crimean War. ^ Some honourable 
‘ gentlemen,’ said he, ^ know w^hat it is to run a horse that 
^ has been w^cighted. I heard, the other day, of a horse that 
VOL. CLlll. NO. ceexiv. P P 
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‘ won every race in which it started up to a certain period 
^ when it Avas for the first time weighted. It then lost the 
‘ race, and it is reported in the annals of the turf that it 
^ never won a race ^terwards. If that be the case with regard 
^ to a horse, it is much more true with regard to a nation. 
^ When a nation has gone a step backwards it is difficult to 
‘ restore it to its position ; if another nation has passed it in 
‘ the race, it is almost impossible for it to regain the ground it 
^ has lost.’ And if it is so with a nation, so it is with a locality. 
Indebtedness is often but the prelude to insolvency. It is 
invariably accompanied with difficulties. 

One point of considerable importance to AAhich we have 
made no ])revious reference is the fact that, in the matter ot 
the expenditure or application of all this vast amount of money 
there is an entire absence of anything like an efficient and 
independent system of audit. It is absolutely certain that not 
only has much been wasted in ill-advised undertakings, but 
that a very lai’ge portion of these enormous loans has been 
applied for purposes utterly outside those contemplated when 
the money was borrowed. It is not suggested that there has 
been to any veiy considerable extent a culpable misappro- 
priation, but only that the borrowing authorities, having secured 
the loans, found it frequently convenient to apply portions ot 
the money to meet other liabilities, to pay off old debts, and 
other matters. When the loans arc contracted in the open 
market, Ave take it that the lenders, having satisfied them- 
selves as to the sufficiency of their securities, have no further 
interest or obligation to see to the due application of their 
advances. It may be that it would be to their interest, as in 
laAv we conceive it would be their right, to see to the proper 
application of their loans, but as a fact they do not trouble 
themselves in the question. It is an entirely different matter 
in the interest of the borrowing localities. An independent 
audit of the accounts, or an efficient examination into the 
application of the money, would be a great safeguard and 
protection, and of the utmost advantage to those upon whom 
the burden is cast. 

The system of auditing the accounts of municipal corpora- 
tions, which, as the urban sanitary authorities, are chiefly 
interested in this loan question, is in fact almost worthless, 
although based on the principle that the parties mostly con- 
cerned, that is, the ratepayers, are likely to be most careful in 
the management of their own affairs, and have therefore the 
appointment of their own auditors. Frequently enough the 
auditors are practically suggested, even if not nominated by. 
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and are certainly elected through the influence of, the town 
councillors ; and very often persons are chosen who are but 
ill-qualified to overhaul and examine intricate accounts ; hence 
it is a very rare thing indeed that these local authorities are 
surcharged in respect of unauthorised transactions, for the 
auditors, satisfied with the production of the vouchers, do not 
care, or make no inquiry as to the legality or illegality of the 
payment, and in the City of London, for instance, the auditors 
are actually selected by and from the very body whose accounts 
they have to audit, that is, the Court of Common Council. 
Is there an auditor in existence who would have sanctioned 
the expenditure of some 12,000/. out of the property of the 
ratepayers for even if it comes out of the City estate it is 
the property of the citizens — to be squandered on the 
Temple Bar memorial? We do not see any reason whatever 
why the accounts of all local authorities whatsoever should 
not be subjected to as stringent and as efficient an audit, and 
by auditors entirely independent of both boards and consti- 
tuencies, as is now the case with Poor I^aw authorities and 
S(*hool Boards. We are convinced that if this were done it 
would have a most 'wholesome influence, and be of the highest 
advantage to those who have to suffer the burdens imposed by 
these local authorities. A step which, so far as it goes, is in 
the I'ight direction, is the ju’ovision contained in the 36th 
section of the Public Works Loans Act, 1875, which enacts 
that where the Loans Commissioners advance any loan for any 
}»urpose on the security of a rate, it shall be the duty of the 
Local Government Board to satisfy themselves that the loan 
is a]»plied to such purpose, and they may from time to time 
make such examination as they shall deem meet by any officer 
to be apjjointcd for that purpose, who shall be armed with all 
the powers vested in inspectors of the Board in matters relating 
to relief of the poor. We do not see that much has been done 
under this power. From an occasional paragraph in their 
annual reports, the Local Government Board appears on the 
whole to be fairly satisfied that, recently at all events, in the 
majority of cases investigated by them, the loans have been 
applied to the purposes for which they were advanced, although 
they admit that in several instances they found that portions 
of the loans had been applied towards other purposes than 
those contemplated when the loan was effected. This, of 
course, only applies to loans advanced by the Government. 
In the interest of the localities themselves it is highly desirable 
that a thorough and independent system of auditing the accounts 
of all boards and authorities who have the spending of, public 
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money and the imposition of rates, duties, or tolls, should at 
once be established. 

We have now, we think, established the fact that the local 
indebtedness of this country has assumed portentous dimensions, 
and also that the systciu of loans by Government, unless made 
with great care, is likely to involve the State in great loss. 
We have shoAvn how ruinous to the State the system has acted 
hitherto, and how the country at large has had to bear the 
burden of the debts oi* localities. We liave hinted tliat tin' 
future i^ not likely to b(' free from losses in the same res]>ect, 
and we have also pointed out the ha)*dshi|)s and injustice of 
the incidence of taxation. venture, tlierefore, to suggest 

that the tiiiui has ari’ived wlu'ii the subject should receive the 
most earnest attention of statesmen. Local government is at 
present nothing but a cliaos, without order, reason, or systcan. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration in 1868 was pledged to deal 
with it. A mere atlcanpt aiul that an unsuccessful one --was 
made to touch the fringe of the question. Their successors 
did no more., although equally j)ledg(‘d. We fear, with th(‘ 
Irish difficulties u])oii us, there is no ])r('scnt j)rospect of legis- 
lation u])on the matter. But there can be no reason whatever 
why materials for legislation should not at this time be collected 
and garnerc'd, .--o as to enable some com]>etcnt minister to 
undertake tlie subject with a view to legislation at an early 
period. An efficient Royal Commission solecjted from Minong 
men of experience and knowledge would in a very short time 
be able to sift the wlioh; matter, and to prepare a re])ort 
which would be of the utmost assistaiice to who( \cr might 
be cntrii.-ted with tin* conduct ol' any measure of* reform 
through Parliament. Sucli a Commission would hv able in 
present the essential points of the entire subject, and by 
their advica; would unqiu'stionably sim|)lify the task of tin* 
legislator. Tl’lie Commission should be (amiprehensive enough 
in its secjpe to include every bj*ancli of local administration 
and taxation. The unification of local areas can only be 
scientifically carried into effect by means of a satisfactory 
Boundary Commission. Tliis paramount matter should even 
now be entrusted to competent authorities. With ()vcrla])j)ing 
areas a uniform system cannot exist. It is therefore with 
some satisfaction that wc observe that a bill has bcim brought 
into the House of Commous, backed by Lord Edmund Fitz- 
rnaurice, Mr. Pell, Mr. Jaim s Howard, and Mr. Yorke, to 
appoint a Commission for this purpose. The main prirmiple^ 
which are to guide tlie Commissioners under this bill in the 
rc-arrangenniut of boundaries of local government areas arc : — 
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1. That no poor-law parish or union shall extend over the 
boundary of any county ; 2. That no poor-law parish shall be 
divided into isolated pai*ts ; 3. That no poor-law parish shall 
be inconveniently small ; 4. Tliat every liighway parish sliall 
be coincident in area with some poor-law parisli ; and 5. That 
every highway distri(;t shall be coincident in area with some 
rural sanitary district. The bill will require cxliaustive con- 
sideration ; it do(!S not seem to go into the whole question of 
locfd ai eas, but at this juncture we do not pro])osc to discuss 
its details. The work of such a Commission will be a very 
henvy one, and will take some yeai’S to complete. Indeed, the 
bill contemplates ten yeai-s’ work. Hence all the more reason 
lhat some sieps with this view should be at once taken. 

We venture to think that the subject we have here discussed 
is of vital importance to the countiy. The best inteiv^sts of local 
self-government are involved in it. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the attention of the public should be called to it, so that we 
may realise the position we are in, and consider in time wliithei* 
we arc going ; lor it cannot be denied that the indebtedness 
existing at present is sufficiently alarming, and if some restraint 
is not put on the ardour of borrowers, and some greater degree 
of caution exercised in sanctioning loans for the future, it may 
lead to disastrous consequences. There is no greater fallacy 
than to suppose that popular government is synonymous with 
cheaj) government. On the contrary, the more power is 
thrown into the hands of the democracy, the greater the de- 
mands of the democracy on the public i>ursc will become, 
especially if the burden of taxation rests most heavily on the 
wealthier classes. At present the system of local taxation by 
rates weighs more heavily on the agricultural classes and on 
many of the townspeople than their contributions to the public 
revenue ; and whilst the imperial finances are subject to the 
control of ministerial responsibility and parliamentary discus- 
sion, the local burdens of the community are augmented by 
improvident loans and administered b}^ what arc practically 
irresponsible agents. This, therefore, is the branch of our 
financial administration with which we have the greatest reason 
to be dissatisfied, and which most urgently demands reform. 


Ao. C(^(LYK will he pnhlisUed in Jnij/. 
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